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Industries  that  have  won  the  TOr 

AGRICULTURE,  steel,  oil,  transportation — all  indispensable  weapons. 
But  their  is  another  weapon  to  be  fittingly  grouped  with  them — 
a  weapon  of  the  heart — motion  pictures! 

Fittingly  grouped  with  them,  too,  on  their  own  basis  of  volume  of  business 
done  and  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  performing 
the  indispensable  duty  of  keeping  up  the  national  heart. 


It  is  common  knowledge  mat  the  quality  of  all 
others  mat  America  has  brought  to  me  Allies  is 
buoyant  morale,  lightness  of  heart — and  it  is 
common  knowledge  from  coast  to  coast  that  it 
is  Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures  that  have 
been  adopted  b;9  the  whole  nation  as  me  romantic 
fuel  of  its  cheer?  temper. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures  have  actually 
accomplished  me  magnificent  destinj)  of  raising 
the  screen  to  me  importance  of  a  first-grade 
weapon  of  victory. 

In  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
communities  the  great  Paramount  and  Artcraft 


Pictures,  aflame  with  the  purpose  of  -Oicton?, 
have  shaped  the  public  morale — the  stuff  of 
which  Victor?  is  made — to  a  steeh?  resoluteness! 

No  wonder  the  President  has  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  -War-value  of  motion  pictures! 

'The  men  and  tJomen  of  Vision  behind 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  give  their  w"ord  to  the 
nation  mat  me  weapon  me>>  w"ield  shall  always 
be  kept  polished  and  bright — 

— bright  -With  me  shine  '  of  foremost  stars, 
superbly  directed,  in  clean  motion  pictures." 


^ammount<^Urlera£t 

Jiotlon  CpLciur&s        " 

"FOREMOST  STARS,  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN   MOTION   PICTURES" 

Look  for  the  trade-marks  as  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and  ArtcraftPictures — and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 
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[  The  New  Year  of  Ones  and  Nines 

i 

PAIR    of   ones    and    a    pair    of   nines    equal  1919,  the  new  year,  the  year  which  Providence  has 
decreed  shall  be  one   of  the  banner  periods  of  all  the  annals  of  mankind.     Forsooth  never  was 
a  twelvemonth  ushered  in  under  such  auspicious   conditions   and  never   did   conditions   presage 
greater  possibilities  of  complete  happiness.     It  will  require   some   dire   catastrophe  to  rob  the 
world  of  the  incomparable   glories  which  have  been  won  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.     We 
have  every  confidence  in  humanity's  ability  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  civilization-saving  triumph  our  fidelity  to  righteousness  has  brought  to  us.    No  one  could 
justly  doubt  man's  increased  capacity  for  comprehending  many   elementary   fundamentals   he   was  formerly 
prone  to  ignore  due  to  a  general  lack  of  realization  of  the  importance  of  true  helpful  brotherhood.    Quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  had  to  have  its  inning  in  which  to  play   itself    out   and   now   the    popularity    of   amity   and 
comity  is  so  pronounced  among  the  majorities  of  all  races  that  it  seems  certain  war  will  be  relegated  to  the 
extreme  background  and  it  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  means  of  settling  disputes.    We  who  are 
fortunate  to   survive  the  year  of  1919  will   surely  know   exactly   why  we   can   be   reassured   of   a   protracted 
peace.    We  shall  see  great  achievements  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  if  all  present  indications  prove  reliable. 

There  is  one  very  vital  necessity  confronting  every  one  of  us  as  we  stand  on  this  threshold  of  the  long- 
sought  idealistic  age  and  that  is,  we  must  banish  all 'selfishness  and  desist  flouting  the  words  of  those  who 
proclaim  the  demise  of  COLD  business.  The  time  has  come  when  men  must  see  to  it  that  they  prosper  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  sake  of  detrimental  self-aggrandizement.  Extortion  and  exorbitant 
prices  must  succumb  to  fair  profits..  Plutocratic  manipulations  must  be  eliminated  from  our  scheme  of  things. 
Transgressors  who  persist  in  pursuing  the  old  phantoms  of  cupidity  should  be  and  must  be  scorned  to  shame 
and  then  reformed.  All  classes  of  human  beings  must  be  brought  to  one  common  plane  of  fealty  to  the 
open  door.  Financial  lowliness  must  never  be  a  bar  to  any  man's  progress  so  long  as  he  maintains  his 
probity.  In  this  new  year  altruism  appears  on  the  early-morning  horizon  as  a  fact  devoid  of  its  former 
theoretical  platitudes.  You  have  just  been  thrilled  by  observing  how  willingly  men  die  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  alive  and  unborn,  and  now  you  must  contribute  your  share  towards  assuring  the  permanence 
of  the  fruits  of  those  noble  efforts  by  yielding  gracefully  to  the  demands  for  perennial  self-sacrificing  in 
order  to  guarantee  to  all  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  happy.  All  this  may  be  termed  YOUR  first  peace- 
time duty  and  it  should  be  a  feature  of  your  New  Year  Resolutions.  It  surely  is  patent  to  all  that  the 
assailant  of  this  exalted  principle  will  become  known  as  one  who  does  not  promote  the  worthy  cause  of 
the  new  freedom. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratification  that  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL  calls  attention  to  the  generally 
conceded  fact  that  the  motion  picture  screen  is  doing  its  full  share  to  lead  the  people  in  the  right  direction 
by  furnishing  incentive  for  thoughtful  reflection  upon  the  great  variety  of  subjects  the  new  conditions 
bring  to  the  foreground.  Indeed,  the  movies  deserve  unstinted  praise  for  taking  the  initiative  in  issuing 
propaganda  which  is  unique.  The  flitt'ng  shadows  of  the  screen  do  more  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  harmonious 
attitude  of  thinking  for  themselves  as  a  powerful  unit  than  any  other  agency.  Verily,  it  is  little  short  of 
remarkable,  is  the  influence  wielded  for  good.  Pictorial  lessons  plus  diverting  animation  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressive,  and  the  photoplay  art  has  not  failed  in  any  way.  The  new  year  of  1919  finds  this  art 
holding  an  ideal  strategic  position  and  ready  to  multiply  its  useful  efforts  under  the  benign  spell  of  encour- 
agement so  universally  bestowed  by  governments  as  well  as  people. 

It  was  the  legend,  which,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  on  a  flaming  cross  in  the  sky  to  the  Roman 
Emperor,  Constantine  I,  before  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  that  gave  to  posterity  the  imperishable  battle-cry: 
IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES.  There  is  an  augmented  fitness  in  the  application  of  this  to  present-day  history. 
'Twas  truly  in  the  sign  of  the  flaming  cross  that  the  millions  arose  in  their  righteous  might  to  vanquish 
the  German  menace  ere  the  year  of  1918  passed  into  the  past.  The  unswerving:  faith  of  free  men  in  the 
principle  of  Christianity  supplied  the  strength  which  overwhelmed  Kaiserism  and  all  its  obnoxious  by-products. 
It  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  near-impossible  in  order  to  stay  the  mad  cohorts  of  a  madder  monarch, 
but  the  feat  was  performed  with  consummate  efficiency  and  reassuring  celbrity.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Power  that  the  advent  of  the  next  new  year  (1919)  should  be  marked  by  signal  triumph 
such  as  would  preserve  the  peace  so  many  of  us  thought  had  vanished  irrevocably.  The  hysteria  which 
led  some  people  to  think  that  such  a  war  meant  the  end  of  the  world  was  never  founded  on  anything  more 
substantial  than  superstition,  but  had  the  Teutonic  races  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  final  decision  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  better  to  have  suffered  the  terminating  crash  which  would  reduce  the  earth  to  divided 
atoms,  disturbed  forever  by  detonations,  and  totally  uninhabitable.  Could  we  ask  for  better  proof  of  the 
durability  and  logic  of  the  right  than  is  furnished  in  the  beacon  light  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1919,  just 
come?  We  have  stronger  reason  than  ever  for  adhering  to  our  belief  in  the  sublime  wisdom  of  holding 
before  us  the  flaming  cross. 

In  welcoming  this  twelvemonth,  known  as  nineteen  nineteen,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  all  history, 
let  us  lift  our  eyes  most  reverently  in  returning  thanks  for  the  countless  and  incalculable  blessings  assigned 
to  us  as  our  own  lot.  Above  all,  let  us  always  look  up  and  never  down.  We  have  cause  for  optimism  and 
we  have  no  excuse  for  pessimism.  Moreover,  let  there  be  a  complete  destruction  of  ingratitude — reform 
the  ingrate!  If  we  can  only  all  appreciate,  and  if  none  will  permit  depreciation,  the  chances  of  general 
happiness  are  enhanced  and  life  will  become  more  worth-while.  The  whole  project  of  betterment  is 
dependent  upon  individual  effort  to  harmonize  with  the  highest,  most  commendable  aspirations  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  human  beings.  Therefore,  it  behooves  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  make  sure  he 
is   not    encroaching  upon   the    rights    of   that   vast   majority  to  be  undisturbed  in  a  triumphant  bliss. 

PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL  extends  to  all  its  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  reaping  of  a  just  share  of 
the  fruits  of  victory  which  are  destined  to  ripen  during  the  year  of  1919.  May  YOUR  cups  of  joy  remain 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  may  YOU  ever  keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  the  justice  of  deserving  that  cup. 
Good  luck  and  keep  good  your  pluck! 
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MILTON  SILLS 

Specially  engaged  by  Goldwyn  to  support  Geraldine  Farrar  in  her  series 

of  productions,  has  appeared  with  the  diva  in  "The  Hell  Cat," 

"Shadows"  and  "The  Stronger   Vow,"  and  is 

now  scheduled  to  lend  his  talents  to 

Goldwyn  Pictures  for  a  year. 
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ROSE  MARIE  THEBE 

Neivest  of  Triangle  stars,  is  by  no  means  a  newcomer  to  the  screen. 

She  established  herself  with  her  first  Vitagraph  production,  "The 

Reincarnation  of  Karma,"  later  appearing  with  Harry  Myers 

in  Lubin  and  Universal  plays.    Recently  she  has  played 

with  Blanche  Stueet  in  "The  Hushed  Hour"  and  in 

"Boston  Blackie's  Little  Pal,"  with  Bert  Lytell, 

not  forgetting  her  brilliant  work  in 

Griffith's  "The  Great  Love." 
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Three  Standing  :: 

ravontes 

Top,  left:     Kathlyn 

Williams,       who 

scored   a   real   hit   in 

''The      Whispering 

Chorus."    Top,  right: 

Mary  MacLaren,  star 

of    her    own    produc- 

tions.   Bottom,  right: 

Eleanor    Field    wav- 

ing good-bye  to  Smil- 

ing  Billy   Mason  and 

Bobby   Vernon. 
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F.  X.  B.  SAYS  ALL'S  O.  K. 


Francis  X.  Bushman,  whose  handsome  face  adorns  this 
New  Year  Number  of  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL,  is  not  only 
a  star  of  the  screen,  but  he  is  a  close  student  of  the  cinema 
art  as  well  as  the  business  side  of  film-producing,  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  1919  will  be  the  greatest  of  years  for  the  great  indus- 
try which  millions  of  people  support,  so  "Everything  is  O.  K., 


and  prosperity  is  assured,"  says  F.  X.  B.  "You  will  all  love 
the  movies  more  after  you  note  the  much  greater  achievements 
of  1919."  Mr.  Bushman  and  his  co-star,  Beverly  Bayne,  to  whom 
he  was  recently  married,  have  just  finished  a  big  super-picture 
for  Vitagraph  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  big  screen 
releases   of  the  new  year. 


Don't  miss  the  February  Number  of  PHOTO-PLAY  JOURNAL,  because  it  will  contain 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  in  our  second  Why-Is- Your-Favorite-Your-Favorite  Contest. 
This  announcement  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  untimely  death  of  two  of  the  judges  during 
the  influenza  epidemic. 
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S  we  sit  comfortably  in  our 
favorite  photoplay  theatre  and 
watch  the  comedian  jump 
through  a  pane  of  glass  into  a 
moving  automobile,  or  hang  from 
a  flying  aeroplane  as  he  makes 
away  with  the  old  maid's  pet  cat,  we  laugh  at 
the  situation  and  think  it  funny.  If  there  is 
enough  of  what  we  call  action  or  pep  to  the 
film  we  laugh  over  it  with  our  friends  after 
we  have  left  the  theatre.  If  it  lacks  this 
action  we  are  bored  and  shift  about  in  our 
seat  until  it  is  over,  and  then  give  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

The  really  good  comedy  is  the  exception. 
There  are  really  but  a  few  producers  who 
fully  understand  the  psychology  of  comedy 
production,  and  it  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
look  over  the  strides  that  have  been  made  by 
Henry  Lehrman,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  comedy  pro- 
ducers in  the  world  of  motion  pictures.  Mr. 
Lehrman,  in  producing  Sunshine  Comedies,  has 
demonstrated  that  grotesque  make-ups  are 
not  at  all  essential  to  comedy  making,  but  that 
pretty  girls  are,  and  in  all  of  his  productions 
will  be  seen  girls  that  rival  the  famous  Zieg- 
feld  beauties. 

A  hearty  laugh  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  secure  in  the 
world  of  the  silent  drama  and  the 
man  who  can  continue  to  create 
these  situations  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  wizards  in  pictorial 
production.  Instead  of  relying  on 
the  thread-worn  custard  pie  to 
get  a  laugh,  Henry  Lehrman  is 
building  these  laugh-making  situa- 
tions through  natural  sequences  of 
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Henry   Lehrman,   Producer  of  Sunshine  Comedies 


The  Auto  Dash  Into 
the  Cold,  Cold  Water 
Looks  Thrilling  and 
the  Aeroplane  Esca- 
pade Has  All  Evi- 
dence of  Being  a  Leg 
of  an  Exciting 
Journey,  but  the 
Chinaman-Lion  Com-  *■'•». 
lunation    Is    Br-r-r! 


events  that  are  merely  the  accentuation  of 
many  things  that  have  happened  to  many  of 
us  in  real  life. 

On  many  trains  crossing  the  country,  wild 
lions  have  been  carried,  safely  locked  in  their 
cages  in  the  baggage  car.  But  Mr.  Lehrman 
asks  himself  the  question,  "Why  couldn't 
these  lions. escape  from  their  cages?  And  if 
they  did,  what  would  be  the  result?"  His 
comedy  production,  "Roaring  Lions  on  the 
Midnight  Express"  is  the  answer.  For  the 
making  of  the  production  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  complete  Pullman  train  with  a  full 
crew  to  operate  it  on  a  stretch  of  track  long 
enough  to  secure  the  proper  speed  for  the 
train  to  travel. 

Wild  animal  trainers  all  agree  that  the  most 
dangerous  lion  is  the  one  that  has  been  used 
until  it  is  what  they  term  "friendly."  One 
never  knows  just  when  a  "friendly"  lion  will 
turn  on  those  about  it.  Lions  that  are  really 
wild  attract  the  constant  attention  of  their 
trainer  or  those  working  about  them,  but 
one  is  often  a  little  careless  about  the  old 
"friendly"  monarch,  and  just  when  they  do 
not  expect  it  he  will  turn.  And  when  he  does 
— well,  look  out.  When  the  lions  were  turned 
loose  in  the  baggage  car  they  did  just  what 
was  wanted  and  leaped  through 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  car  in+o 
the  sleeper,  the  berths  of  which 
were  filled  with  actors.  Down 
the  aisle  they  went,  but  suddenly 
stopped  when  they  came  to  a 
berth  in  which  two  negroes  were 
lying.  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  lions  and  negroes  have  never 
been  friends.  The  great  beasts 
stopped,  and  as  the  trainer  rushed 
up  one  of  them  was  licking  the 
frightened  E  t  h  i  o- 
pian,  who  was  too 
terrified  to  move. 
The  camera  caught 
the      incident,      and 
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when  it  is  shown  upon  the  screen  the  au- 
dience roars  with  laughter  at  what  it  con- 
siders an  exceptionally  funny  incident.  But 
the  negro  has  never  yet  been  able  to  realize 
just  where  the  comedy  comes  in. 

The  same  lion  was  used  on  top  of  the  train 
in  another  scene  and  was  behaving  beautifully, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  take  a 
striking  fancy  to  Hough  Fay,  who  was  playing 
in  the  scene,  and  started  to  run  after  him. 
The  trainer,  followed  by  his  assistant,  with 
gun  in  hand,  tried  to  quiet  the  beast,  which 
insisted  on  following  the  actors  along  the  top 
of  the  moving  train.  When  he  leaped  lightly 
into  the  engine,  the  engineers  scrambled  for 
their  lives.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  them,  however,  but  after 
sniffing  about  the  cab  awhile  discovered  that 
his  prize  was  cornered  on  the  top  of  the  great 
iron  monster.  As  he  stepped  through  the 
window  in  pursuit,  the  cameramen  were 
photographing  him  from  a  speeding  automo- 
bile running  alongside  the  train.  Again 
a  wonderful  comedy  situation  had  been  photo- 
graphed for  the  screen,  and  the  terror  of  the 
actors'  faces,  together  with  the  angry  snarls 
of  the  great  beast,  promised  a  thrill  of  delight 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who  would  roar 
at  the  seemingly  comical  situation,  which 
promised  in  the  making  to  be  turned  into  a 
tragedy  at  any  moment. 

During  the  filming  of  a  recent  Sun- 
shine    Comedy,     Frank     Hayes    was 
called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  an  old 
maid   who,   while  braiding  her   hair, 
was   not   supposed   to   see   the   great 
lion  which  crept  into  the   room  and 
perched  itself  on  the  table  by  her  side. 
The    lion,    an   old    rusty    fellow,    did 
just   as   he   was   told   to   do   and  sat 
patiently  watching  with  keen  interest 
the    braiding    of    his    tail    into    the 
flaxen  locks   of  Hayes'  wig. 
The  trainer  turned  to  speak 
to  the  director.   As  he  did  so 
the  lion  spraig  from  the  table 
and  turning,  struck  at  Hayes 
with  his  great  claws.    Hayes 
was     unhurt,     but    had    the 
trainer    not    sprung    to    his 
assistance — but    the    camera 
again     caught     the     incident 
and  again  the  audience  will 
laugh. 

"I's     a     lion     man,     I     is, 


exclaimed  a  negro  who  had  been  engaged  to 
play  the  part  of  a  chef  in  a  recent  Sunshine 
comedy.  "Just  give  me  that  there  butcher 
knife  'nd  I'll  show  yo  11  who's  goin'  to  get 
scared.  The  lion's  the  one  that  gets  scared 
this  here  time." 

He  was  supposed  to  be  taking  a  chicken  out 
of  the  oven  and  upon  looking  around  was  to 
discover  the  lion  sniffing  about  the  box  next 
to  the  stove.  "Camera,"  called  the  director, 
and  as  the  action  of  the  scene  started  the  lion 
walked  slowly  into  set.  "Don't  let  him  come 
too  near,  boss,  that  there  thing's  lookin' 
mighty  mean."  As  he  finished  the  sentence 
he  sprang  on  the  stove  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  angry  claws  of  the  brute,  which  had  started 
for  him.  At  the  command  of  the  trainer  the 
lion  paused  a  moment,  turned,  and  then  step- 
ping on  the  box  again  started  after  the  terri- 
fied negro  on  the  stove.  "Stand  still,"  the 
trainer  called,  "don't  move  or  you  will  excite 
him  more."  The  negro  stood  as  if  petrified, 
great  beads  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his 
face  and  hands,  the  trainer  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  beast  long  enough  for  the  negro 
to  be  rescued,  and  again  a  comedy  situation 
had  been  photographed. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  driving  of  auto- 
mobiles filled  with  dummies  off  of  dangerous 
places  would  satisfy  an  audience,  but  today 
real     actors     must    take    the     place     of    the 


substitute.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  of 
these  scenes  are  shown  of  late.  In  some 
scenes  where  aeroplanes  are  used  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  effect  from  a  machine  suspended 
from  lines.  In  "The  High  Diver's  Last  Kiss" 
a  recent  Sunshine  Comedy,  it  was,  however, 
necessary  for  Betty  Carpenter  and  Slim  Sum- 
merville  to  make  many  of  the  scenes  from  an 
aeroplane  flying  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  cameraman  was  in  another 
machine  which  flew  near  enough  to  photo- 
graph the  action.  Capable  aviators  were  driv- 
ing both  machines,  still  to  risk  one's  life  climb- 
ing about  a  machine  going  eighty  miles  an 
hour  at  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
the  air  is  not  nearly  as  funny  as  it  looks  on 
the  screen. 

Once  in  a  long  while  there  arises  the  neces- 
sity for  making  a  scene  at  which  even  the 
fearless  members  of  Sunshine  Comedies  stag- 
ger. Not  so  very  long  ago  Mr.  Lehrman  was 
anxious  to  get  a  scene  showing  a  man  at  the 
end  of  a  balanced  ladder  extended  high  over 
one  of  the  business  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 
No  one  would  undertake  the  risk,  which  looked 
like  certain  death.  One  morning  Mr.  Lehr- 
man called  the  company  together  and  told 
them  to  be  ready  to  go  down  to  make  the 
scene.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to 
who  he  had  secured  to  perform  the  hazardous 
feat.  When  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
tall  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  district  there  was  Henry 
Lehrman  made  up  and  ready  to  do 
the  part  himself.  The  director 
protested,  members  of  the  company 
pleaded,  but  his  mind  had  been 
made  up,  and  with  Billie  Ritchie 
straddling  one  end  of  the  ladder  he 
worked  his  way  out  to  the  other 
end  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  high 
above  the  street  below  he  per- 
formed what  is  probably 
the  most  daring  feat  ever 
enacted  before  a  motion 
picture  camera.  And  again 
the  public  had  something 
at  which  to  laugh. 


Riding   On   the   Cow-catcher   of   an   Engine   With   a   Girl-catching    Lion  Nearby  Is  a  Peril,  and  Braiding  a  Lion's  Tail  Into   One's   Own  Hair 

Is  No  Fun,  But  Hanging  Mid-air  Over  a  Busy  Street  Can  Be  Called  a  Risky  Friskiness 
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JLTUM  IN  PARVO-Othemi* 


By  MEDIA  MISTLEY 


Raymond  Hatton  as  He  Is  Off-Screen  in 
Everyday  Life 


^T~~1AYM0ND  HATTON  is  not  a  big 
,  U)  man  physically,  but  what  there  is  of 
JMj.  him  contains  pretty  nearly  every- 
I  thing  that  stands  for  excellence  in 
his  chosen  profession.  While  this 
'Paramount  and  Artcraft  actor  par  excellence 
is  not  of  the  robust,  athletic  type,  he  is  raus- 
"cular  and  in  the  pink  of  condition — thanks  to 
regular  habits,  abundant  exercise  and  absten- 
tion from  excesses  of  any  kind.  He  is 
equally  adapted  for  juvenile  roles  or  for  the 
aged  and  decrepit. 

Behold  Mr.  Hatton  wearing  the  gray  wig 
and  the  attire  of  a  venerable  gentleman,  lean- 
jing  heavily  upon  a  cane  as  he  talked.  The 
illusion  was  perfect ;  the  quavering  lips,  the 
wrinkled  forehead,  the  senile  laugh  all  bespoke 
decrepitude.  For  contrast  recall  him  as  the 
smart  young  member  of  the  British  Flying 
Corps  in  C.  B.  de  Mille's  "We  Can't  Have 
Everything."  Raymond  Hatton,  you  remem- 
ber, can  wear  a  uniform  as  becomingly  as  any 
one,  and  it  is  something  of  an  art  to  wear  a 
uniform  becomingly. 

"You    see    me,"    mumbled   the    actor,    sunk 
completely  in  his  role,  "in  the  declining  days 
of  a  glorious  career.    I'm  three  score  and  ten ; 
but  I   am  still  on  the  books,  as  poor  Harry 
Guilfoil  used  to  sing  in  'Baron  Sands.'  " 
"I  prefer  to  see  you  in  persona  propriae." 
"Nothing  easier,"  he   replied  with  a  smile. 
Off  came  the  wig;  the  wrinkles  straightened 
out,  revealing  the  fact  that  they  were  largely 
the    result    of    facial    expression,    not    grease 
paint.     The  querulous  mouth  became  youthful 
and  the   sunken   eyes   took   on   the   lustre   otf 
young  manhood.     Save  for  the  clothes  and  a 
pallor  produced  by  powder  and  paint  he  was 
the  real  Raymond  Hatton. 
"Quite  like  Jekyll  and  Hyde." 
"Thank  you.     Yes,  in  the  words  of  Steven- 
on  the  Immortal,  I  shall  shortly  'reindue  this 
ateful  personality.'      But,    frankly,   I   like  to 
o    youthful     parts,     though     it     requires     a 


greater  restraint  and  whatever  small  talent  I 
may  possess  in  the  art  mimetic  to  assume  the 
characteristics  of  an  elderly  person.  Did  you, 
for  example,  see  me  in  Lila  Lee's  first  Para- 
mount picture,  'The  Cruise  of  the  Make- 
Believe  ?'  " 

"No." 

"Well,  in  that  I  was  an  elderly  scapegrace, 
a  slave  to  the  bottle ;  a  sort  of  Dickens  type, 
grandiloquent,  discoursing  in  flowing  adjec- 
tives of  my  munificent  hospitality.  I  rather 
enjoyed  the  role.  Again,  in  'The  Whispering 
Chorus,'  as  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  false 
counsel  of  evil  influences,  I  endeavored  to  por- 
tray  a  gradual   degeneration." 

"That  was  a  masterpiece." 

"Thank  you.  It  was  a  difficult  role.  In 
'We  Can't  Have  Everything,'  I  appeared  as 
an  officer  of  an  aviation  corps." 

"You  were  as  natty  as  a  fashion  plate." 

"Again  I  am  in  your  debt.  But  lest  this 
become  a  mere  interchange  of  compliments 
suppose  we  change  the  subject." 

"You  seem  to  adapt  yourself  so  easily  to  a 
character.     How  do  you  do  it?" 

"By  study  and  thought.  Thought,  above 
all  else.  We  exist  in  our  thoughts ;  they  make 
us  what  we  are,  for  good  or  ill." 

"You  mean  that  by  thinking  a  part  you  can 
become  it?" 

"For  the  purpose  of  representation,  surely. 
I  cannot  think  youthful  thoughts  and  properly 
portray  an  old  man,  and  vice  versa.  I  must 
place  myself,  mentally,  in  the  character. 
Paint  and  crepe  hair  will  give  the  physical 
resemblance,  but  something  more  is  needed  to 
infuse  into  the  portrayal  the  spirit  of  the  char- 
acterization. After  all,  that  is  no  new  theory ; 
all  ?reat  actors  have  said  it." 


Mr.  Hatton  as  the  Bank  Clerk  in  "The 
Whispering  Chorus" 

"Then  you  admit  it  ?" 

"Admit  what?" 

"That  you  are  a  great  actor." 

"I  was  off-guard.  It  was  a  touch;  a  pal- 
pable touch." 

But  anyway,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not, 
Raymond  Hatton  is  a  great  actor ;  an  actor 
with  that  high  degree  of  intelligence,  imagi- 
nation and  artistic  perception  that  renders  each 
of  his  characterizations  an  outstanding  por- 
trayal worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Thespian  art. 


Raymond  Hatton  and  Lila  Lee  in  a  Scene  in"The  Cruise  of  the  Make-Believe,"  in  Which 
Mr.  Hatton  Distinguishes  Himself  as  a  Character  Actor  Par  Excellence 
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HILDISH  impulses  are  either  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  parents 
as  to  whether  each  individual  im- 
pulse is  likely  to  prove  helpful  or 
harmful.  But  one  "cannot  always 
sometimes  tell."  The  parents  of 
Clara  Kimball  Young,  well-known  motion  picture 
star,  encouraged  their  youngster's  impulse  to  make 
friends  with  every  animal  which  crossed  her  path, 
probably  with  the  thought  that  the  tenderness  which 
such  a  practice  would  develop  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  her  in  after  years.  As  it  has  happened, 
however,  this  uncurbed  impulse,  thought  to  be 
helpful  in  the  beginning,  is  causing  no  end  of 
annoyance.  For  Miss  Young  seems  to  have 
developed  a  fondness  for  animals  which  is  costing 
some  person  a  lot  of  money  and  is  cluttering  up 
motion  picture  studios,  New  York  apartments, 
and  homes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  a  collection 
of  strange  pets  which  could  easily  be  made  the 
nucleus  for  a  modern  menagerie. 

It  is  probably  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
for  children — and  especially  those  of  the  female 
persuasion — to  show  an  early  fondness  for  the 
mothering  of  dogs,  cats,  and  birds,  which  seem 
as  helpless  as  are  the  children  themselves.  And 
Miss  Young,  whose  youth  was  spent  trouping 
with  her  parents,  who  had  their  own  traveling 
theatrical  organization,  chose  as  her  playmates, 
because  no  others  were  available,  such  stray  pets 
as  she  was  constantly  encountering.  One  of  the 
earliest  pictures  taken  of  the  little  trouper,  long 
before  she  had  established  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  widely  photographed  women  in 
the  world,  shows  her  in  the  proud  company  of  a 
little  bird  which  traveled  with  her  from  city  to 
city  in  the  days  when  she  was  playing  "kid" 
parts  and  reading  all  kinds  of  "brave"  recitations 
in  the  program  of  "specialties"  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Kimball  Theatrical  Company's  entertain- 
ment. In  later  years  in  vaudeville  and  stock  and 
as  "one  of  those  present"  in  permanently  located 
motion  picture  organizations,  Miss  Young's  fond- 
ness for  pets  was  only  mildly  shown  by  her 
possession  of  just  as  many — and  no  more — of  the 
cute  little  dogs  and  parrots  which  are  to  be 
f„und  in  the  average  theatrical  entourage.  The 
epidemic  of  "petitis"  with  which  Miss  Young  has 
apparently  become  afflicted,  to  the  considerable 
distress  of  her  business  and  family  associates, 
seems  to  have  developed  only  within  the  past  two 
years,  or  since  she  has  become  the  proprietress 
of  her  own  business  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  motion  pictures. 

For  some  time  Miss  Young  has  been  working 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  her  own  studios 
and  a  beautiful  country  home.  Her  New  York 
apartment,  needless  to  say,  is  kept  open  for  her 
all  the  time  as  against  the  day  when  she  may 
quite  unexpectedly  wheel  back  toward  Broadway, 
if  only  for  a  few  days'  stay.  If  one  checks  up 
these  various  "homes"  all  at  once  it  is  indeed 
surprising  to  observe  the  excesses  to  which  the 
well-known  screen  star  has  gone  as  a  develop- 
ment of  that  childish  impulse  which  made  her 
fond  of  animals.  Miss  Young  seems  to  have 
gotten  it  into  her  head  that  every  dumb  animal 
friendly  enough  to  have  worked  with  her  in  a 
picture  production  is  entitled  to  a  pension  and  a 
home  for  life.  When  one  considers  the  number 
and  variety  of  animals  which  would  be  affected 
by  such  a  ruling  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Harry  Garson,  Miss  Young's  manager,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  call  a  halt  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

In  the  order  named  Miss  Young  has  made  the 
following  big  motion  picture  productions  since 
she  struck  out  for  herself:  "Shirley  Kaye," 
"Magda,"  "The  Marionettes,"  "The  House  of 
Uass,"  "The  Reason  Why,"  "The  Claw,"  and 
"The  Savage  Woman."  In  practically  every 
one  of  these  pictures  some  kind  of  an 
animal     has     been     used,     the     society     dramas, 


Clara  Kimball  Young  Was  a  Very  Little  Girl   When   She   Began   Manifesting 

a  Fondness  for  Pets 


of  course,  calling  for  nothing  other  than  the 
birds  and  dogs  which  complete  "the  scenery" 
representing  some  beautiful  conservatory  or 
drawing-room.  "The  Claw"  and  "The  Savage 
Woman,"  however,  with  their  locale  as  wild  as 
is  suggested  by  their  titles,  have  used  all  kinds  of 
queer  beasts — and  these  two  pictures  have  proved 
the  undoing  of  Miss  Young  in  so  far  as  her 
desire  to  own  the  choice  dumb  actors  of  her  casts 
is  concerned. 

In  the  "Magda"  production  there  were  a  couple 
of  paroquets,  or  love  birds,  that  were  considered 
essential  for  the  dressing  of  a  big  "set."  In  a 
very  pretty  wicker  cage  which  added  to  their 
beauty    they   were   kept    at    the    studios — then   in 


New  Rochelle,  New  York — for  a  number  of  days 
before  they  were  used  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the)'  had  wormed  their  way  into  the  affections  of 
the  star  to  such  an  extent  that  no  place  other 
than  the  star's  dressing  room  was  good  enough 
for  them.  Miss  Young  fed  them  every  day,  and, 
after  they  had  contributed  their  bit  to  the  pro- 
duction, they  went  from  New  Rochelle  to  New 
York  City  in  the  star's  limousine  to  become 
permanent  members  of  her  household. 

A  Chinese  Chow  dog,  which  may  have  had  some 
other  name  in  his  earlier  years,  but  is  now  known 
as  "Me  Young  Too"  out  of  kindly  deference  to  his 
mistress,  joined  the  family  as  the  result  of  his 
engagement    for    a    part    in    the    "Shirley    Kaye" 
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Miss  Young  and  Her  Variety  of  Beloved  Animals 


picture — and  Me  Young  Too  "got  himself  in  soft," 
as  the  saying  goes,  for  ever  since  his  adoption 
he  has  been  Miss  Young's  constant  companion, 
traveling  forward  and  back  across  the  continent 
in  the  best  drawing-room  on  the  trains,  despite 
the  Pullman  company's  strictest  prohibitions,  and 
living  in  hotels  where  even  the  dogs  of  visiting 
royalty  are  usually  tied  up  in  the  cellars. 

All  that  happened  when  "The  Marionettes" 
was  filmed  was  that  an  aquarium  of  gold  fish, 
dug  up  by  the  property  man  to  make  a  living 
room  seem  really  livable,  never  got  back  to  the 
dealer  from  wrhom  they  had  been  rented  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  gold  fish  now  seem 
1  supremely  happy  in  an  artistic  creation  of  French 
,' plate  glass  and  sterling  silver  which  stands  near 
a  sunny  window  in  Miss  Young's  splendid  New 
York  apartment. 

It  was  "The  Claw"  and  "The  Savage  Woman" 
;that  really  caused  trouble — and  when  Miss  Young 
announced  that  she  was  all  through  with  the 
type  of  picture  which  made  it  necessary  for  her 
:to  climb  trees  and  gallop  around  the  primeval 
jjungles  clad  only  in  such  raiment  as  was  intended 
[to  suggest  that  some  time  and  under  some  con- 
ditions the  modern  woman  might  wear  clothes, 
|her  associates  were  devoutly  thankful,  and  for 
treasons  much  different  from  the  ones  which 
'influenced  the   star  in  her  determination. 

'The  Claw"  is  a  story  of  the  South  African 
Transvaal.  In  one  big  scene  Miss  Young,  aroused 
|from  her  sleep  in  one  of  those  old  settlers' 
wagons,  is  compelled  to  defend  herself  from  the 
attacks  of  a  number  of  lions.  The  picture  was 
made  in  California  and  the  lions  secured  for  the 
scene  were  of  the  more  or  less  friendly  type 
that  are  always  available  for  such  theatrical  work. 
[One  of  them,  whom  the  handlers  called  Bill, 
(seemed  to  get  into  the  play  spirit  of  the  thing 
a  lot  more  readily  than  the  rest  and  Miss  Young 
cultivated  his  friendship  during  the  several  days 
,that  the  beasts  were  on  the  job  rehearsing  the 
part  they  were  to  play.  When  the  scene  was 
finally  taken  it  just  happened  that  Bill's  good- 
natured  and  unintentional  jostling  of  a  couple  of 
hi°  jungle  mates  seemed  to  save  Miss  Young 
|from  injury — and  right  then  and  there  Bill  won 


himself  a  home.  He  has  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  Los  Angeles  studio  now  and  the  worst  that 
can  happen,  despite  the  arguments  that  are  pre- 
sented against  his  continuance  as  one  of  the  Clara 


Kimball  Young  pets,  these  arguments  having  to 
do  with  the  high  cost  of  choice  beefsteak,  etc., 
will  be  his  transfer  to  the  Zoo  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  as  the  gift  of  the  motion  picture   star  to 

d 


Miss  Young  and  Her  Father,  Edward  Kimball    Young,    Painting    Their    California    Home 
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Fannie  Ward,  the  talented  Pathe  star,  whose 
emotional  work  in  "The  Narrow  Path"  has 
earned  her  generous  commendation,  says  the 
screen  is  the  great  modern  mirror  of  the 
souls ;  which  recently  moved  a  literary  visitor 
to  ask  whether  it  could  reflect  the  celebrated 
Souls  of  London,  adding: 

"Now  tell  me,  just  who  were  'The  Souls'  of 
which  I  have  heard  so  much  ?  And  why — 
and  how?" 

Miss  Ward,  who,  in  the  height  of  her  career 
abroad  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Lewis,  the 
multi-millionaire  mine-owner  of  South  Africa, 
was  a  great  social  favorite  in  London  and 
might  have  been  a  Soul  had  she  so  elected ; 
but,  with  all  her  artistic  and  literary  endow- 
ments, she  always  has  been  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind. 

"The  Souls,"  explained  Miss  Ward,  "were 
a  group  in  society  drawn  together  into  close 
companionship  and  intimacy,  not  by  common 
rank,  similarity  of  profession,  intermixture  of 
family,  ambition  or  any  of  the  hundred-and- 
one  practical  motives  which  bring  about 
acquaintance  or  friendship  in  London,  but  by 
sympathy  of  mind,  harmony  of  thought. 

"To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  it 
was  an  unwritten  law  of  The  Souls  that  every 
Soul  must  find  a  kindred  Soul  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  be  his  or  her  other  self.  Unattached 
Souls  were  regarded  as  discordant  elements. 

"If  a  Soul's  thoughts  were  so  out  of  tune 
with  those  of  his  fellows  that  he  or  she  could 
not  discover  a  single  heart  which  beat  in  per- 
fect accord  with  his  or  her  own,  The  Souls 
would  have  none  of  this  incompleteness.  Out- 
side was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
banished  Soul  must  sit  without,  like  the  Peri 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  until  the  condition  of 
entry  was  fulfilled. 

"The  name  of  The  Souls  originated  in  a 
phrase.  One  day,  somebody  who  had  a  happy 
knack  of  expressing  the  unspoken  thoughts  of 
those  around  him,  evolved  it.  'We  are  the 
Souls  of  Society,'  he  said ;  and  the  thing  was 


FANNIE  WARD 


done.  The  phrase  caught  on.  It  fascinated 
by  its  extraordinary  arrogance  and  egotism. 
It  became  the  charter  and  the  motto  of  this 
happy  family  of  opposites,  with  unexpected 
results.  Had  they  remained  unnamed  they 
would  also  have  been  unknown  to  the  world. 
"Such  a  play  as  'The  Narrow  Path,'  with  its 
social  and  moral  problem,  with  its  problem 
of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  would  deeply  have 
interested  The  Souls.  It  is  founded  on  A.  H. 
Woods'  Broadway  success  and,  with  all  the 
tumult  of  passions,  the  anguish  and  sorrow, 
the  element  that  softens  and  sweetens  all,  is 
the  white  radiance  of  compassionate  human 
service.  And  that,  though  they  were  much  in 
the  clouds,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the 
precious  possessions  of  The  Souls." 


It's  Not  All  Rough  Road 

Youth  rushes  forward  fast  in  the  wonderful 
realm  of  the  screen.  Here,  in  truth,  the  fresh 
treasure  of  rounded  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  human  buds  wring  quickly 
the  rewards  of  favor. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  maddening 
struggle,  the  heart-breaking  strife  of  those 
who  seek  the  heights  in  films.  But  the 
records  of  at  least  one  great  company  testify 
to  a  different  story.  They  tell  of  mere  girls 
who  received  appreciation  from  directors  and 
film  patrons  amazingly  soon  after  they  entered 
the  art  of  the  silent  drama. 

These  young  persons  are  six  stars  of  (or 
late  of)  the  Universal  studios.  There  names 
are  known  all  over  the  continent.  None  of 
them  has  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  several 
have  reached  the  top  rung  of  success  within 
a  few  short  months.  Each  is  still  well  under 
her  twentieth  birthday. 

This  little  galaxy  is  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing: Mae  Murray,  Violet  Mersereau,  Pris- 
cilla  Dean,  Edith  Roberts,  Ruth  Clifford,  and 
Mildred  Harris. 


In  This  Case  the  Sky  Is  the  Stage 


F  it  were  possible  for  us  to  follow 
the  actor  when  he  leaves  the 
little  old  stage-door,  and  watch 
him  step  out  of  his  role  of  stage- 
hero,  we  would  find  him  very 
different  from  that  character  he 
is  asked  to  assume  in  his  work  behind  the 
footlights. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen 
Mr.  Richard  Bennett  in  several  of  his  stage 
successes,  but  when  the  scene  called  for  the 
action  to  take  place  at  home,  where  he  had 
the  role  of  husband  and  father,  I  must  confess 
it  was  entirely  different  from  any  character 
I  had  seen  him  portray  before. 

The  setting  was  a  drawing-room,  and  almost 
the  first  thing  that  impressed  you  was  its 
spaciousness,  its  warmth,  its  coziness,  and 
while  it  was  exquisitely  furnished,  everything 
personally  planned  and  designed  by  Mrs. 
Bennett  (this  I  learned  later)  it  had  none  of 
that  be-careful-don't-touch  atmosphere.  There 
was  a  big  open  fire-place,  a  great  big  divan 
with  loads  and  loads  of  cushions  on  it,  warm 


looking  lamps  here  and  there,  and  the  femi- 
nine touches  that  made  it  look  so  comfy  were 
very  evident.  It  was,  first  and  foremost, 
HOME,  a  place  that  brought  rest  and  peace 
into  your  heart,  and  where  the  happy,  laugh- 
ing voices  of  children  could  be  heard. 

Yes,  children !  Two  came  running  into  the 
room  hanging  onto  the  arms  of  their  mother, 
and  the  third  followed  closely  behind  with  Mr. 
Bennett.  Costance,  the  eldest,  aged  12 
years,  was  with  her  daddy.  She  looked  so 
much  like  him  that  she  could  almost  pass  for 
Richard  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  the  first  to  greet  me  and 
her  quiet  charm  won  me  immediately.  Then 
I  met  Joan,  the  baby,  aged  four,  with  lovely 
golden  curls  caressing  her  little  shoulders ; 
next  was  Barbara,  with  wondrous  deep  brown 
eyes  and  Ions:,  sweeping  lashes,  just  like  her 
mother's.  Who  was  it  that  said  "Eyes  are 
mirrors  of  the  soul?"  Then  "the  daddy  of 
them  all"  welcomed  me,  with  an  outstretched 
hand  and  a  kindly  smile — that  smile  which  is 
always  mentioned  when  his  praises  are  sung. 


We  spoke  almost  immediately  about  the  sub- 
ject nearest  his  heart — the  stage — and 
speaking  of  the  stage  Mr.  Bennett  is  one  of 
its  most  formidable  champions  and  believes 
that  the  right  kind  of  a  play  is  a  medium  for 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  better  qualities  in 
people. 

"No  one,"  declared  Mr.  Bennett,  "can 
accurately  measure  the  power  exerted  by  a 
good  play.  It  touches  hidden  depths  in  a 
person's  nature  and  brings  finer  qualities  into 
bold  relief.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
average  person  is  frivolous  and  more  apt  to 
think  of  the  mediocre  things  of  life.  In  other 
words,  most  people  are  very  much  absorbed 
in  the  things  of  earth-earthy.  They  live  for 
the  day  only. 

"But  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  play  to 
turn  the  public's  mind  into  a  more  serious 
channel,  to  arouse  the  finer  emotions  and  to 
stimulate  love  for  better  things  of  life. 

"I  have  tried,  in  fact  I  have  made  it  a  rule, 
to  play  only  in  that  sort  of  play,  even  though 
it  is  comedy,  that  will  allow  the  audience  to 
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MR.  RICHARD  BENNETT 

take  away  with  them  some  message  of 
uplift." 

"Dick"  Bennett,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  was  born  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  and 
started  his  stage  career  with  a  Western  Stock 
Company.  His  rise  to  fame  was  rapid  and 
gained  only  through  his  indomitable  spirit  to 
forge  to  the  top.  Among  his  big  successes 
are  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Deep 
Purple,"  "Passers-by,"  "Stop  Thief,"  which 
production  he  left  at  the  height  of  its  sensa- 
tional success  to  produce  and  play  the  leading: 
part  in  Eugene  Brieux's  drama  "Damaged 
Goods."  And  now  to  add  to  his  laurels  there 
came  "The  Unknown  Purple"  the  mysterj 
drama  by  Roland  West.  His  portrayals  and 
transformations  from  a  long-haired  inventor 
to  a  short-haired  convict,  and  then  a  fan- 
tastical Monte  Cristo,  afford  the  artist  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  accomplishments  as 
an  actor,  and  his  work  in  these  characters  is 
delightfully  suggestive  of  the  artistry  of  the 
old  school  so  rarely  encountered  in  these  days. 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  professionally  known  as 
Adrienne  Morrison,  daughter  of  Louis  Morri- 
son, of  "Mephistopheles"   fame.     She  created 


the  role  of  "Naturich,"  the  Indian  maiden,  in 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  and  has  appeared  in  many 
stage  successes,  her  greatest  achievement  being 
the  character  of  "The  Girl"  in  Brieux's 
drama. 

Besides  the  demands  of  her  home  and 
family  and  of  her  art,  she  finds  time  to  devote 
a  few  hours  a  day  to  interior  decorating. 

"It  is  my  pet-est  (superlative  degree) 
hobby,"  she  smiled.  I  glanced  at  her  little 
girls. 

"Oh,"  she  explained,  "they  are  not  my 
hobby,  they  are  my  inspiration !  I  am  with 
them  every  moment  I  can  spare  from  my 
work,  and  they  are  a  source  of  endless  hap- 
piness to  me.  I  never  go  away  far  enough 
to  prevent  me  from  coming  home  and  having 
dinner  with  them,  and  I've  usually  got  to 
hustle  back  to  the  theatre  in  time  for  my 
evening's  performance,  but — 

"You  see,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bennett,  "we 
have   never    lived    in    the    city.      We    always 


believe  that  the  country  is  the  only  place  for 
bringing  up  children,  and  we  love  to  be  out- 
doors as  much  as  we  possibly  can." 

Mr.  Bennett  swims,  rides,  golfs  and  drives 
his  own  car.  This,  of  course,  is  very  conven- 
ient for  their  trips  to  and  from  the  city — city 
— did  I  say  ?    That  brought  me  back  to  earth  ! 

"We  will  take  you  back,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Bennett,  as  she  hustled  into  her  warm 
wraps.  After  coming  back  again  and  again 
for  hugs  and  kisses  from  the  kiddie?,  we 
finally  started  back  to  town,  their  happy  voices 
ringing  in  our  ears. 

I  took  away  with  me  the  knowledge  of  a 
well-balanced  and  harmonious  household — 
the  acquaintance  of  an  honest-to-goodness 
MAN  and  a  wonderful  woman,  but  what  was 
it  that  brought  a  song  into  my  heart?  Was 
it  the  warm  glow  from  the  fire — or  the  actor's 
kindly  smile- — or  was  it  a  glimpse  I  had  caught 
from  Barbara's  soulful  eyes?     I  wonder! 


MRS.   RICHARD    BENNETT 


The  Daddy  of  Them  All— Richard  Bennett  and  His  Three  Daughters 
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A  Composite  Review  of  Who's  Who  and 
What's  What  in  Current  Photoplays 
--By  BERT  D.  ESSEX 


A  COMMITTEE  representing  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  has  formally  entered  a  protest 
against  government  films  and  censorship.  It  is 
patent  to  all  fair-minded  people  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  censorship  is  un-American  and  is,  in 
peace  times,  dangerous  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  government  is  founded 
as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  political  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  There  could 
certainly  be  no  grounds  for  refusing  to  permit 
the  photoplay  to  rest  on  its  own  responsibility 
under  the  police  powers  of  each  community.  The 
idea  of  a  state  board  of  censors  decreeing  what 
shall  constitute  the  cinema  entertainment  of 
numerous  self-opinionated  neighborhoods  is  an 
absurd  upsetting  of  the  sound  local  option 
principle.  If  the  public  acquiesces  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  uncalled-for  dictatorial  tactics 
as  officials  have  resorted  to  in  their  stub- 
born opposition  to  moving  pictures  in  general,  it 
may  reasonably  expect  increased  encroachments 
upon  its  honorable  rights  to  be  amused.  It 
seems  to  be  very  much  a  proposition  requiring 
the  personal  attention  and  influence  of  every  loyal 
devotee  to  the  cinema  art.  The  masses  of  "movie 
fans"  should  abandon  policies  of  silence  and 
instead  they  should  have  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  moot  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  few  censors,  frequently  ill- 
chosen,  should  dictate  the  screen  fare  of  the 
many,  none  of  whom  is  consulted.  The  film 
interests  are  justified  in  bringing  the  issue  to 
an  acute  stage  and  it  should  be  settled  once  for 
all.  If  the  old  fallacious  method  of  curbing  the 
great  industry  is  to  remain  in  vogue,  it  is  ger- 
mane to  warn  the  public  of  a  forthcoming 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  motion  pictures, 
but,  if  they  are  emancipated,  the  art  will  approach 
the  zenith  of  perfection  rapidly  and  the  joys  of 
attending  the  picture  theatres  will  increase  reas- 
suringly. If  the  government  persists  in  its 
resisting  efforts  to  remove  a  painful  bane  to  a 
glorious  art,  it  is  not  likely  the  people  will  believe 
that  undefiled   democracy   rules  the   land. 

THERE  is  a  brisk  revival  on  the  release  market 
and  really  meritorious  photoplays  are  "arriv- 
ing" daily  now.  Most  of  the  producers  and  stars 
are  beginning  to  hit  on  all  cylinders  and  speed 
is  sure  to  develop.  At  least  a  dozen  of  the 
features  released  during  the  last  month  possess 
more  than  ordinary  qualities  and  three  or  four 
productions  approach  the  masterpiece  standard. 
Paramount  is  taking  the  lead  by  a  rather  wide 
margin  and  this  particular  institution  seems 
destined  to  develop  into  a  giant  of  proportions 
approaching  the  great  American  steel  industry. 
Metro  is  probably  the  hardest  hit,  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  concern  has  lost  three  of  its 
foremost  stars :  Harold  Lockwood  by  death,  and 
Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  by  ex- 
piration of  contract.  Clara  Kimball  Young  and 
the  Talmadge  sisters — Norma  and  Constance — 
are  doing  yeoman  service  in  making  Select  Pic- 
tures a  contender  for  high  honors.  David  W. 
Griffith  and  Thomas  H.  Ince,  two  masters  of  the 
art,  are  running  a  splendid  race  for  first  place, 
with  both  contributing  many  very  fine  produc- 
tions to  the  silversheet.  Goldwyn  maintains  a 
rather  even  keel  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 
Fox  and  Triangle  continue  on  a  par,  the  former 
sticking  to  a  policy  of  turning  'em  out  thick  and 
fast.  Pathe  and  Bluebird  stay  on  another  par, 
with  each  firm  offering  some  worthy  cinema 
diversion.  All  in  all,  the  situation  looks  good  and 
it  is  safe  to  expect  much  more  during  19 19  than 
could   have  been   expected   in    19 18. 

THE  screen  needs  more  of  Fannie  Ward's  art. 
In  many  ways  she  is  a  remarkable  actress, 
possessing  at  least  some  of  those  divine  con- 
ceptions of  dramatic  proportions  which  made 
Sarah  Bernhardt  such  a  world-wide  reputation. 
In  tact,  Miss  Ward  bears  a  slight  facial  resem- 
blance to  Mme.  Bernhardt,  especially  in  her 
emotional  moments.  For  firey  character  delinea- 
tion both  of  these  artists  will  long  be  remembered. 
Miss  Ward  reached  the  high  crest  of  her  power 
in  "The  Cheat,"  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
reissued  by  Paramount.  Now  in  "The  Narrow 
Path,"  she  justifies  the  claim  "once  an  artist 
always  an  artist."     In  this  latest  Pathe  production 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

The  British  film  industry  shows  signs 
of  early  revivification,  and  it  is  seeking 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  order  that  governmental  succor  might 
be  better  invoked  and  sustained  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction. 


Co-starring  ventures  continue  to  be 
popular  in  Screenland.  One  of  the  latest 
interesting  coalitions  is  that  of  Louise 
Huff  and  Ernest  Truex,  who  are  co-starred 
in  "When  the  Boys  Come  Home,"  a  John 
Emerson-Anita  Loos  picture  play  pro- 
duced by  the  Famous  -  Players  Lasky 
Corporation.  Both  of  these  favorites  have 
had  previous  co-starring  experiences,  Miss 
Huff  with  Jack  Pickford  and  Mr.  Truex 
with   Shirley   Mason. 


The  movement  of  motion  picture  com- 
panies to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  zt'inter 
nas  amounted  to  a  veritable  exodus  from 
New  York  City.  Forsooth,  never  has 
Gotham  been  so  depleted  of  major  pro- 
ducing activities  before.  Fear  of  a  fuel 
famine  is  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
condition. 


There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  film  magnates  to  make 
personal  propaganda  tours  all  over  the 
country  in  well-directed  efforts  to  increase 
and  stabilise  the  business.  A  couple  of 
years  of  extensive  speaking  campaigns  of 
tne  proper  sort  might  prove  a  long  stride 
in  the  direction  of  educating  the  people 
in  ways  most  desirable. 


Photoplay  stars  continue  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  independent  producers.  Louise 
Glaum  is  one  of  the  latest  to  form  a 
special  company,  known  as  the  Louise 
Glaum  Company.  Allan  Dwan  is  her  new 
director.  Virginia  Pierson  also  has  organ- 
ized  her   own  producing  company. 


Educational  films  are  becoming  more 
numerous  and  more  popular  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  screen  even- 
tually will  be  recognised  as  one  great  big 
school-for-all. 


Predictions  of  early  booms  in  the  film 
industry  are  frequent,  reassuring  and  con- 
sistent. Paul  Brunet,  general  manager  of 
Pathe,  says  the  reconstruction  period  just 
dawning  will  prove  a  truly  marvelous  im- 
petus to  photoplay  producing  activities. 
Many  leaders  agree  that  peace  was  all  the 
screen  needed  to  insure  its  future  greatness. 


That  the  experience  to  be  gained  in 
interpreting  roles  before  the  motion  pic- 
ture camera  helps  a  star  on  the  stage  is 
proven  in  the  case  of  Alice  Brady,  who, 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  Filmland  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Corporation,  is  scor- 
ing a  remarkable  hit  in  "Forever  After," 
a  spoken  play  in  which  she  is  winning  all 
New  York.  Prior  to  entering  the  picture 
field  Miss  Brady  was  far  from  being  con- 
sidered a  sensational  success  as  an  art.st, 
but  today  the  story  reads  differently. 


we  see  the  Fannie  Ward  spark  of  genius  all 
aglow  and  we  doubt  whether  her  work  in  "The 
Cheat"  can  be  classed  as  any  better.  The  strong, 
engrossing  theme  upon  which  "The  Narrow 
Path"  is  based  so  adroitly  furnishes  ample 
opportunity  for  truly  great  acting  and  Miss  Ward 
does  it  gloriously.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  be  a  more  frequent  visitor  to  every  picture 
theatre  during  the  new  year,  and,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  screen  will  be  immensely 
benefitted  by  the  great  performances  of  which  she 
is  so  capable. 


A  POCKET  edition  of  Captain  Kidd  digging 
*  *  for  treasure  in  pantaloons  is  the  treat  in 
store  for  the  legions  of  Mary  Pickford  admirers 
who  see  her  in  her  latest  triumph,  "Captain  Kidd, 
Jr.,"  which  proves  to  be  one  more  ideal  vehicle 
for  the  little  queen  of  the  big  screen.  Mary 
has  seldom  been  so  generally  blessed  with  oppor- 
tunities to  display  her  rather  exclusive  talent 
for  being  artistically  winsome  and  it  is  simply 
another  case  of  keeping  up  the  good  work.  Some 
special  mention  is  due  two  of  the  players  in  her 
supporting  cast.  Douglas  MacLean  as  her  lead- 
ing man  does  some  tip-top  leading,  while  Spottis- 
woode  Aitken,  as  an  eccentric  curio  and  book 
dealer,  distinguishes  himself.  The  story  unfolded 
in  this  up-to-snuff  Pickfordian  successor  to  many 
successes  follows :  Mary  MacTavish  and  her 
grandfather,  Angus  MacTavish,  are  canny  Scots 
who  conduct  a  book  and  curio  shop.  Jim  Gleason, 
a  struggling  author  who  hopes  to  write  the  great 
American  novel,  lives  with  them,  and  incidentally, 
Jim  loves  Mary.  Through  an  error  in  the 
delivery  of  a  lot  of  books  which  Jim  has  pur- 
chased, the  wrong  consignment  is  delivered  to 
the  MacTavishes.  Among  these  Jim  finds  a  copy 
of  "The  Pirate's  Revenge,"  and  this  is  uninten- 
tionally retained  after  John  Brent,  a  lawyer, 
explains  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  selling 
some  of  the  effects  of  tne  late  Henry  Carleton, 
to  whose  millions  Willie  Carleton  is  sole  heir. 
Brent  repurchases  the  books  and  it  later  develops 
that  "The  Pirate's  Revenge"  contains  instructions 
which  will  lead  the  possessor  to  a  hidden  treasure. 
Mary,  Jim  and  Willie  go  in  search  of  the  treasure 
at  Cabbage  Center,  where  they  are  mistaken  for 
burglars.  After  considerable  trouble  the  "treas- 
ure" is  located,  but  turns  out  to  be  a  state- 
ment enclosed  in  a  rust-eaten  box  announcing  that 
"the  richest  treasure  in  the  world  is  health  and 
honest  toil."  Mary  buys  Butterfield  Farm,  where 
the  "treasure"  was  located,  for  "$2000  and  sub- 
squently  sells  it  to  Willie  for  $20,000  tor  railroad 
purposes,  and  she  finally  finds  happiness  in  the 
ardent  love  of  Jim. 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS'S  virile  American  play, 
so  replete  with  its  absorbing  qualities,  has 
reached  the  screen  at  last  and  the  adaptation  is 
worthy  of  unstinted  praise.  And  the  right  man  is 
portraying  the  unforgettable  hero — Douglas  Fair- 
banks, a  much-admired  type  of  the  red-blooded 
man  of  the  stirring  environments  of  the  most 
picturesque  locale  of  our  continent.  Doug's  per- 
formance in  this  truly  great  production  will  ad- 
vance his  chances  of  remaining  one  of  the  top- 
liners  in  the  permanent  history  of  the  cinema 
art.  His  personality  and  smile  will  live  in  the 
memorv  many  moons  after  their  owner  is  gone, 
because  he  "personates"  and .  smiles  remarkably. 
He  has  spread  and  popularized  optimism 
copiously — tens  of  thousands  of  people  depend 
on  him  for  their  sunshine.  They  can  all  depend 
on  getting  plenty  ol  sunshine  from  his  histrionic 
efforts  in  "Arizona."  He  is  supported  by  an 
exceptional  cast,  including  such  artists  as  Marjorie 
Daw,  Kathleen  Kirkman,  Theodore  Roberts, 
Frank  Campeau,  Raymond  Hatton,  Harry  North- 
rup,  Frederick  Burton,  Kate  Price,  Marguerite 
de  la  Motte,  Robert  Boulder  and  Alberta 
McQuarrie.  Although  the  story  of  "Arizona"  is 
quite  well  known  it  is  too  great  to  be  unworthy 
of  repetition  in  the  narrating.  Lieutenant  Denton, 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Eleventh.  United  States 
Cavalry,  stationed  in  Arizona,  loves  Bonita, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Canby,  owner  of  the  Canby 
Ranch  in  the  Aravaipa  Valley,  Arizona,  and 
sister  of  Estrella,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Bonham, 
commander  of  the  detachment.  Estrella  secretly 
loves  Captain  Hodgeman,  a  man  whose  record  is 
dubious  and  who  is  attracted  to  her  by  a  desire 
for  her  fortune.  Colonel  Bonham  is  thirty  years 
older  than  his  wife,  but  he  lives  in  the  hone  that 
she  will  one  day  return  his  love  for  her  in  like 
measure.  The  detachment  comes  to  the  ranch 
and  Denton  is  amazed  the  same  evening  to  find 
Estrella  in  Hodgeman's  arms.  At  a  dance  given 
to  the  cavalrymen,  Denton  overhears  Hodgeman 
and  Estrella  discussing  tneir  proposed  elopement, 
just  as  Colonel  Bonham  leaves  for  Los  Angeles 
on  military  business.  Denton  threatens  to  kill 
Hodgeman  for  his  rascality  and  after  forcing 
him  to  give  up  Estrella's  jewels,  which  he  had 
appropriated,  he  kicks  him  off  the  place.     Estrella 
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goes  sobbing  to  her  room,  followed  by  Denton,  and 
he  is  pleading  with  her  to  give  up  Hodgeman 
when  Colonel  Bonham  appears  unexpectedly. 
Unable  to  explain  to  his  commanding  officer  his 
presence  in  Estrella's  room,  Denton  resigns  his 
lieutenancy,  he  refusing  to  tell  how  Estrella's 
sems  came  into  his  possession.  Denton  becomes 
foreman  of  Canby's  ranch  and  when  the  Spanish- 
American  war  breaks  out,  he  organizes  a  com- 
pany of  Rough  Riders.  He  is  about  to  win 
Canoy's  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Bonita  to 
himself  when  Hodgeman  aopears  and  poisons  the 
mind  of  Canby  against  him.  Denton  refuses  to 
explain  the  incident  at  the  dance.  Hodgeman 
is  shot  by  the  father  of  a  woman  he  had  wronged, 
and  before  dying  he  accuses  Denton  of  his 
murder.  This  is  proved  false,  and  Colonel 
Bonham,  who  has  learned  from  Estrella  the  story 
of  Denton's  chivalrous  sacrifice,  exonerates  him. 
The  colonel  is  made  happy  by  the  love  of  his 
wife  and  as  the  bugle  is  sounded  he  leaves  with 
his  troop,  her  rose  pressed  to  his  lips. 

DIMPLED  Dorothy  Dalton  !  And  the  dimples 
are  more  in  evidence  than  ever  in  her  late 
release,  "Quicksand,"  in  which  she  gives  an  ex- 
cellent performance  as  a  trusting,  loyal  wife 
who  turns  to  the  precarious  pursuits  of  a  cabaret 
singer  in  order  to  save  the  day  for  the  man  she 
loves.  There  is  not  as  much  of  the  "fluffy  stuff" 
as  might  be  expected  and  there  is  a  happy 
restraint  so  far  as  the  risque  is  concerned.  The 
outstanding  features  in  the  story  are  genuinely 
melodramatic  and  several  of  the  situations  are 
extremely  intense.  At  times  one  is  inclined  to 
conclude  that  Miss  Dalton  is  not  happily  cast, 
then  the  dimples  register  again  and  you  change 
your  mind.  She  plavs  in  good  luck  when  it  comes 
to  enlisting  a  lasting  sympathy,  she  being  espec- 
ially effective  in  "gun  scenes"  and  a  rather  unique 
choking  encounter  between  two  well-groomed 
men.  The  fact  that  as  the  wife  she  risks  every- 
thing to  save  the  honor  of  her  convict  husband 
and  succeeds  admirably,  makes  a  deep  impression, 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  dimples  that  shine 
through  the  final  triumphant  smiles.  Dorothy 
Dalton  in  "Quicksand"  will  not  fail  as  an 
.evening's  first-class   entertainment. 

CHARLIE  RAY  persists  in  being  Thomas  H. 
Ince's  wonder  boy  and  he  continues  to  do 
well  with  every  role  assigned  to  him.  Charlie 
is  one  of  those  level-headed  fellows  who  can 
"carry  on"  triumphantly  without  becoming 
handicapped  by  anything  resembling  conceit. 
Forsooth,  he  is  exceedingly  modest,  usually  on 
the  screen,  and  always  off  the  screen.  In  "The 
Sheriff's  Son"  he  has  anotner  one  of  those  appeal- 
ing parts  in  which  he  excels  and  it  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  such  hits  as  "String  Beans,"-  "The 
Law  of  the  North"  and  "A  Nine  O'Clock  Town." 
The  story  revolves  around  Royal  Beaudry,  whose 
father,  a  brave  sheriff,  is  killed  by  the  Rutherford 
band  of  cattle  rustlers  soon  after  Royal's  birth, 
who  came  into  the  world  with  the  taint  of 
fear  in  his  blood.  He  is  sent  to  a  school 
in  the  East  to  be  educated,  and  twenty  years 
later  he  is  practicing  law.  One  day  he  receives 
word  that  the  rustlers  who  killed  his  father 
have  abducted  or  slain  David  Dingwell,  the 
man  who  cared  ior  Royal  during  his  boyhood 
days,  and  he  is  requested  to  go  to  New  Mexico 
and  assist  in  their  dispersion.  Fear  tugs  at  his 
soul  and  he  seeks  to  escape  the  ordeal,  but  the 
cowboy  messenger  appeals  to  his  manhood  and 
finally  wins  him  over.  In  New  Mexico  he  one  day 
meets  Beulah  Rutherford,  who  has  been  caught 
in  a  wolf  trap,  and  he  is  disconcerted  when 
he  learns  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  his  father's  death.  His 
identity  is  discovered  and  Jesse  Tighe,  in  whose 
cellar  Dingwell  is  a  prisoner,  resolves  to  kill 
Royal.  Beulah  hears  of  this  plan  and  rides  to 
warn  Roval  who,  meanwhile,  has  been  shot  in  the 
shoulder  from  ambush.  By  a  ruse  Beulah  frees 
Dingwell  and,  with  Royal,  he  rejoins  the  law-and- 
order  element.  Beulah  is  lost  and  falls  in  a 
prospect  hole,  where  Royal  later  finds  and  rescues 
her.  The  lawless  element  is  driven  out  of  the 
country,  Royal  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement.  Royal  tells  Beulah  of  his  pre-natal 
fear,  but  she  disproves  his  argument,  and  when 
it  later  develops  that  Beulah  is  not  the  daughter 
of  Rutherford,  but  his  niece,  Royal  and  Beulah 
plight  their  troth. 

««f*OOD-BYE,  BILL!"  is  twice  a  good  photo- 
^^  play  ;  first,  because  it  inspires  a  good  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  pretense,  fraud  and  silly  Hun 
super-man  ideas  ;  and,  second,  because  it  serves 
further  to  ingratiate  two  very  clever  co-stars, 
Shirley  Mason  and  Ernest  Truex.  It  is  one  of  the 
photoplays  no  one  regrets  spending  time  and 
money  to  see.  The  story  is  delightfully  modern 
in  all  its  aspects.  A  brief  synopsis  of  it  follows : 
In  preparation  of  a  world  war,  Kaiser  Bill 
Hohenzollern,    "the   nut,"    and   his   junker   crowd 


are  launching  their  campaign  of  frightfulness. 
The  Kaiser  is  worried  because  his  mustache, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Herr  Tonik,  the  court 
barber,  refuses  to  stand  at  the  proper  ferocious 
angle.  In  fact,  he  looks  more  like  the  owner  of 
a  delicatessen  store  than  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  hears  that  Herr  Dresser,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  invented  a  mustache-fixer, 
he  sends  for  the  man.  So  Dresser  and  his 
daughter  Elsie,  the  latter  a  real  American  girl 
with  a  real  American  sweetheart — Teddy  Swift, 
go  to  Berlin.  Elsie  doesn't  want  to  go,  but  her 
father  compels  her  to  make  the  trip,  leaving 
Teddy  disconsolate.  Herr  Dresser's  fixer  does 
the  business  for  the  Kaiser's  mustache  and  Ger- 
man frightfulness  is  on  at  once.  But  it  doesn't 
scare  anyone  except  the  German  people  and  as 
the  war  proceeds  the  Kaiser  is  smashed  every- 
where. Teddy,  after  many  disappointments,  joins 
the  American  army  and  gets  to  Berlin  just  in 
time  to  prevent  Elsie's  marriage  to  a  Prussian 
by  order  of  the  Kaiser.  Elsie  is  imprisoned  in 
a  factory  and  rescued  by  Teddy.  The  Americans 
then  enter  Berlin  and  relieve  the  Kaiser  of  his 
military  trappings,  medals,  mustache — everything 
• — and  the  love  romance  of  Elsie  and  Teddy  and 
the  tragedy  of  German  frightfulness  reach  their 
logical  denouement. 

BERT  LYTELL  hit  about  every  spot  in  the 
lexicon  of  dramatists  when  he  took  his 
pen  in  hand  and  provided  for  himself  "Hitting 
the  High  Spots"  in  which  Metro  stars  him.  The 
story  is  a  combination  of  drama,  melodrama, 
comedy  and  farce,  and  Bert  does  a  little  of  most 
everything  in  the  course  of  events.  It's  a  whole- 
some plot,  though  with  plenty  of  romance  and 
adventure  in  charming  California  and  thrilling 
Mexico.  The  role  Mr.  Lytell  wrote  for  himself 
constitutes  a  generous  opportunity  to  do  the 
things  movie  fans  like  to  have  their  heroes  do. 
He  turns  an  inherent  proclivity  for  American 
breeziness  and  great  physical  activity  to  good 
account  and  the  net  result  is  bound  to  be  an 
increase  in  popularity.  Lytell  has  found  his  niche 
in  pictures  and  he  should  certainly  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  big  drawing  cards  one  of  these  days 
soon. 

GOLDWYN  will  make  its  ventured  gold  win 
if  it  keeps  up  to  the  standard  set  in  "Too 
Fat  to  Fight."  Congratulations  are  due,  because 
here  has  been  achieved  one  of  the  notably  force- 
ful propaganda  triumphs  of  the  day.  Frank 
Mclntyre,  another  recruit  from  the  stage,  is 
capital  in  the  leading  role  and  the  fans  will  want 
to  see  more  of  him  without  delay.  The  story  is 
all  about  an  unfortunate  young  man  who  is  by 
no  means  too  proud,  but  is  ever  so  much  too  fat, 
to  fight.  He  tries  each  and  every  method  of 
getting  into  the  army,  but  dieting,  exercising  and 
excessive  willingness  alike  prove  failures,  and 
he  is  left  to  waste  but  not  to  wither  in  the  desert 
air.  In  desperation  to  get  to  the  front  via  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  answer  to  their  searching  ques- 
tions as  to  his  morality,  he  makes  many  mistakes. 
When  they  ask  him,  "Do  you  drink?"  he  replies, 
"Sure,  what  have  you  got?"  And  it  was  the 
signal   of  his   doom. 

But  influence  finally  procures  for  him  the 
coveted  uniform,  and  he  goes  abroad  to  cheer 
the  men,  being  of  a  size  unsuitable  to  fight  with 
them.  _  He  distinguishes  himself  for  bravery, 
and  wins  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

1^  OVING  picture  lovers  can  look  forward 
"*  with  hopeful  expectancy  for  many  happy 
surprises  during  the  early  months  of  peace  follow- 
ing the  depressing  siege  of  war.  That  an  era  of 
prosperity  will  have  a  material  reflection  in  the 
pictures  is  believed  by  all  concerned  in  the 
industry. 

"Peace  in  the  world  means  a  marvelous  devel- 
opment in  motion  pictures,"  said  the  well-known 
producer,_  Thomas  H.  Ince,  a  few  days  ago  while 
commenting  on  the  happy  turn  in  world  events. 
It  _  relieves  a  hampering  parsimony  imposed  by 
exigencies  of  war  ;  it  opens  a  field  of  exploitation 
that  for  years  has  been  practically  restricted  to 
our  own  shores  and  it  creates  a  new  incentive  for 
the  writers  of  stories — an  inspiration  for  mes- 
sages of  love  instead  of  death,  hope  in  place  of 
fear,   happiness   rather  than   despair. 

"The  photoplay  of  the  immediate  future  will 
have  a  new  heart  throb  for  it  yields  marvelously 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  masses.  With  autocracv 
crushed  and  human  rights  established  throughout 
the  world  the  stories  of  the  screen  tomorrow  are 
bound  to  be  bigger,  brighter  and  better. 

"The  motion  picture  industry  is  yet  in  the  early 
stages  of  development.  The  declaration  of  peace 
has  struck  off  the  shackles  that  have  hindered  its 
growth.  During  the  soul  trying  times  of  the  past 
few  years  its  power  for  good  has  been  forcefully 
proven  and  its  recognition  by  the  government  of 
the  world  insures  it  a  progress  that  I  believe 
will  astound  even  the  greatest  optimist." 


NOW  comes  Dorothy  Gish  to  more  seriously 
challenge  our  attention  and  to  win  our  ad- 
miration. One  Gish  sister  simply  will  not  be 
eclipsed  by  another.  Dorothv  takes  her  position 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  the  Paramount 
feature,  "Battling  Jane,"  in  which  she  goes  right 
up  the  ladder  of  excellence  with  delectable 
celerity.  Dainty,  graceful,  talented  and  inde- 
fatigable, the  little  sister  of  Lillian  steals  right 
into  your  affections  in  this  play,  and  you  should 
see  her.  The  story  is  rather  unique  and  is 
well  worth  repeating  as  follows :  While  a  Thrift 
Stamp  drive  is  on  in  a  village  in  Maine,  Jane,  a 
sort  of  beloved  vagabond  girl,  rides  out  of  no- 
where into  the  place.  The  bicycle  she  is  astride 
is  erratic,  and  when  a  tire  is  punctured  Jane 
acts  as  her  own  mechanician  and  repairs  it  while 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  watches.  Jane's 
attention  is  attracted  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  is 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  and  when  he  leaves  her, 
vowing  never  to  return,  Mrs.  Sheldon  faints  and 
is  cared  for  by  Jane.  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  assisted 
to  her  home  by  Jane  and  the  latter  finds  Mrs. 
Sheldon's  infant  child.  The  unhappy  mother 
entrusts  the  child  to  Jane's  care  and  dies. 

Jane  goes  to  work  in  the  town's  only  hotel  as 
star  waitress  and  the  appearance  of  a  theatrical 
company  brings  into  her  life  the  first  kind  words 
any  man  ever  had  spoken  to  her.  She  finds 
Wilbur  a  man  to  her  own  liking.  A  baby  show 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Thrift  Stamp  drive 
and  Jane  enters  her  little  ward  in  the  competition 
with  the  result  that  the  infant  wins  the  first  prize 
of  $500.  Jane  is  serving  potatoes  when  the  news- 
reaches  her  and  great  excitement  ensues.  Dr. 
Sheldon  hears  of  his  child's  good  luck  and 
returns  to  the  town  to  claim  the  prize  money. 
Jane  refuses  to  turn  it  over  to  him  and  drives 
him  away  at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  The  man 
goes  to  get  a  sheriff  and  Jane  seeks  refuge  with 
the  child  in  a  shack.  The  babe  becomes  violently 
ill  and,  revolver  in  hand,  Jane  forces  Sheldon  to 
minister  to  its  wants.  Sheldon  again  seeks  to 
rob  Jane  and  their  struggle  is  interrupted  by- 
detectives,  who  arrest  Sheldon.  Jane  then  invests 
the  prize  money  in  Thrift  Stamps,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  village  "over  the  top."  Incidentally,  the 
investment  brings  golden  returns  to  Jane  in  the 
way  of  love  and  happiness. 

WIVIAN  MARTIN  is  undeniably  one  of  the 
"  most  talented  stars  on  the  Paramount  roster 
and  just  why  she  is  not  more  popular  is  a  mys- 
tery. True,  she  has  a  very  extensive  following 
and  her  admirers  are  loyal,  but  you  would  expect 
her  to  rank  with  Mary  Pickford  herself  if  you 
analyze  the  two  abilities  on  an  equitable  basis. 
In  her  new  Paramount  feature  "Jane  Goes 
a-Wooing."  Miss  Martin  once  more  demonstrates 
every  talent  for  registering  sentiments  with 
remarkable  fidelity  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  her 
credit  that  she  succeeds  in  transcending  a  rattling 
good  story.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Miss  Martin 
is  invariably  more  attractive  as  an  artist  than  are 
her  stories.  Indeed,  she  always  strengthens  them 
with  her  artistry  and  personality.  As  Jane  Neill, 
a  stenographer  who  chews  gum,  but  who  is  spunky 
and  high-spirited  in  being  loved  by  Mickey,  a 
lunch  cart  man,  Miss  Martin  is  fascinating.  But 
Jane  secretly  yearns  for  loftier  game  and  she  puts 
him  off.  When  her  father,  a  shiftless  rascal, 
deserts  her,  leaving  to  her  the  care  of  twin 
sisters,  she  obtains  employment  as  stenographer 
with  David  Lyman,  an  eccentric  millionaire  who 
is  writing  a  play.  There  she  meets  Monty  Lyman, 
the  old  man's  heir,  a  happy-go-lucky  young  man, 
and  instantly  falls  in  love  with  him.  Monty 
offends  his  relative  and  when  the  latter  dies  soon 
after,  he  leaves  his  wealth  to  Jane.  She  doesn't 
want  the  money  but  she  is  desirous  of  making  a 
man  out  of  Monty,  so  she  arranges  things  with 
her  lawyer  with  the  result  that  Monty,  believing 
himself  penniless,  goes  to  work.  He  proves  fickle, 
however,  and  when  he  begs  to  marry  Jane,  she 
declines  his  offer.  Her  heart  now  turns  to  Mickey, 
whose  manly  qualities  she  has  long  admired.  Sne 
burns  up  Lyman's  will,  thereby  making  Monty 
the  heir  to  his  relative's  estate,  and  convinced 
that  the  best  things  are  not  what  you  go  after 
but  those  which,  come  to  you  when  you  need 
them  most,  she  goes  to  the  "White  House"  and 
makes  Mickey's  heart  glad  by  accepting  him  as 
her  partner  for  life. 


LOUIS  BENNISON.  who  captured  the  fancy 
of  thousands  of  theatregoers  in  "Johnny  Get 
Your  Gun,"  is  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of 
the  screen  and  as  the  hero  of  "Oh,  Johnny!"  a 
Betzwood  film,  he  seems  destined  to  win  new 
laurels  as  rapidly  as  he  did  when  he  made  his 
debut  on  the  stage.  "Oh.  Johnny  !"  is  a  speedy 
romantic  drama  of  the  East  and  West,  but  it 
suffers  in  its  direction.  However,  it  serves  the 
biggest  part  of  its  purpose  by  giving  Mr.  Bennison 
an  opportunity  to  be  his  own  natural  self,  thus 
permitting   his    personality   to   have    full    sway. 
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ELL  SHIPMAN,  screen  star,  and 
James  Oliver  Curwood,  writer  of 
wonderful  out-of-door  stories,  have 
never  met,  yet  they  have  combined 
to  form  a  company  in  which  Nell 
Shipman  will  be  exploited  in  the  stories 
written   by   Mr.    Curwood. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  so  fitting  and  happy 
a  combination  between  author  and  star  has 
been  arranged.  And  the  instances  in  mind, 
namely,  David  Belasco's  writing  ''The  Heart 
of  Maryland"  for  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  and 
Hartley  Manners'  creating  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
for  Laurette  Taylor,  were  of  the  stage  world. 
The  Shipman-Curwood  affiliation  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  to  date  in  the  history  of  the 
screen. 

For  Nell  Shipman  is  primarily  an  "out-of- 
door  girl."  She  has  experienced  great  adven- 
tures  (minus  a  camera)    from  the  Yukon  to 


HAROLD  LOCKWOOD 
By  Richard  Willis 

The    embodiment    of    care-free    youth    and 

health,  the  joy  of  living ; 
A  boy  in  spite  of  years,  who  prized  the  gift 

and  loved  the  giving. 
Favorite    of    fortune,    wearing    with    easy 

grace  his  crozvn  of  bay, 
Making  his  friends,  the  public,  bow  before 

his  magic  sway. 
Plucky     and     hardy,    upright,     an     athlete 

fearless  and  cool, 
He    built    his    reputation    in    the    drama's 

hardest  school. 
His    troubles    lightly    passed    by;    with    a 

friendly  word  for  all, 
Good  humoredly  he  lived,  so  with  a  smile 

he  took  his  call. 
His  reel  of  life  was  run,  with  all  his  world 

ahead!    We  mourn 
His  passing,  ask   ourselves   can  it  be   true 

that  Hal  has  gone? 


;.the  West  Indies,  on  the  Great  South  Bay  and 
in  the  Rockies,  And  she  loves  animals.  And 
this1  is  a  quality  entirely  necessary  in  James 
Oliver  Curwood's  heroine. 

For  Mr  Curwood's  stories  are  for  women — 
rather  they  are  written  for  a  woman — and 
that  woman  happens  to  be  Nell  Shipman, 
though  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Curwood's  writing 
the  stories  he  had  no  one  woman  heroine  in 
mind.  However,  he  confesses  now  that  Nell 
Shipman  answers  perfectly  his  ideal  out-of- 
door  woman.     He  writes: 

"Nell  Shipman  is  one  of  the  few  actresses 
in  America  to  enter  into  affiliations  with  whom 
I  would  sever  my  present  profitable  associa- 
tions— for  she  is  a  star  who  can  do  outdoor 
work  in  a  big  way." 

So  hereafter  all  of  the  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood big  stories  of  the  out-of-doors  which 
will  be  given  to  the  screen  will  have  Miss 
Shipman  in  the  role  of  star. 

Nell  Shipman's  birthplace  was  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.    Her  father  owned  a  salmon 


Nell  Shipman,  the  Star  of  the  Shipman-Curwood  Producing  Co.,  Which  Has  Been 
Formed  for  the  Purpose  of  Featuring  Miss  Shipman  in  the  Out-door  Stories  of  James 
Oliver  Curwood 


hatchery  and  Nell  playfully  called  herself  a 
"little  salmon,"  because  she  spent  so  much  of 
her  time  on  and  in  the  water  in  the  vicinity 
of   her   father's  plant. 

She  has  traveled  and  suffered  and  hiked ; 
she  has  camped  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
in  the  mountains  of  California,  and  she  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  "snowed-in"  in  an  Alaskan 
wilderness.  She  has  been  stranded  in  a  river 
boat  when  the  intense  cold  froze  the  old 
side-wheel  solid  and  Nell,  together  with 
others  of  the  passengers,  had  to  get  out  every 
night  and  chop  the  ice  off  the  said  side- 
wheel. 

A  James  Oliver  Curwood  heroine  has  to  be 
a  woman  of  brains  and  ingenuity.     She  is  the 


type  who  stands  up  and  fights,  not  only  for 
herself,  but  for  her  man  as  well.  To  her,  dogs 
are  not  just  dogs,  they  are  characters  which 
stack  up  a  great  deal  better  than  humans  at 
times. 

Nell  Shipman  loves  dogs.  She  owns  from 
eight  to  ten  of  them.  They  range  in  variety 
from  just  "plain  dog"  to  prize  Airedales  and 
matchless  Malamutes. 

So  far  as  Nell  is  concerned,  no  happier 
arrangement  could  have  been  made  for  her 
than  the  big  opportunity  to  star  in  the  James 
Oliver  Curwood  stories.  And  Mr.  Curwood  is 
equally  delighted  with  the  affiliation  which 
has  brought  into  being  the  Shipman-Curwood 
Producing  Company. 
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DODGING 
THE  "FLU" 


* 


+ 


This  top  picture  shows  how  the 
cameramen  who  "took"  the  Blanche 
Sweet  photoplay,  '"The  Unpardonable 
Sin,"  managed  to  escape  taking  the 
dreaded  influenza  during  the  epidemic 
that  held  California  in  its  grip. 


** 


4 


* 


Jane  and  Katherine  Lee,  the  Fox 
starlets,  tried  to  dodge  the  geTm  by 
going  so  fast  they  couldn't  be  over- 
taken, but  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
"cop"  who  "pinched"  them.  Oh, 
well,  you  can't  miss  all  the  trouble. 
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Frank  Keenan,  the  eminent  character  actor,  is 
now  going  into  the  producing  business  on  the  inde- 
pendent scale.  He  expects  to  turn  out  eight  pictures, 
which  will  be  released  by  Pathe,  this  year.  Mr. 
Keenan  has  been  on  the  screen  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  a  very  close  observer 
from  the  standpoint  of  producing,  and  has  been 
anxious  for  a  long  time  to  elevate  the  art  to  the 
highest  extent,  as  he  contends  that  too  much  money 
cannot  be  expended  in  building  up  a  scene  to  what 
it  should  be,  and  Frank  knows  ! 


Geraldine  Farrar  and  Haskell  Coffin  had  a  happy 
meeting  the  other  day.  It  was  brought  about  in  an 
impromptu  way.  When  this  Goldwyn  celebrity  was 
struggling  along  as  an  aspiring  unknown,  she  met 
Mr.  Coffin,  who  painted  her  portrait — yes,  the  very 
first  he  ever  did.  Shortly  afterwards  their  paths 
became  separated  and  each  in  turn  began  to  aspire 
higher  in  the  field  of  fame,  and  only  the  other 
day  their  reunion  was  brought  about  when  Coffin 
was  engaged  by  a  leading  magazine  to  rnake  a 
pastel   likeness   of  her  for  their   cover. 


Mabel  Normand  scoffs  at  the  new  regulations  for 
the  conservation  of  food,  as  her  epicurean  taste  has 
always  been  very  modest.  Sugar  is  a  rarity  with 
her,  and  all  the  niceties  usually  relished  by  mortals 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  her  table.  Mr. 
Hoover,  without  a  doubt,  has  a  co-worker  in  Miss 
Normand. 


Charlie  Ray  has  finally  completed  his  latest  Para- 
mount feature  picture  at  the  Ince  studio  after 
working  several  months  without  a  lost  moment  or 
a   breathing   spell.      Charlie   deserved    a   rest,    so   he 


went  to  Arrowhead  Springs  to  take  some  hot  mud 
baths,  which  put  him  in  good  shape  before  resuming 
activities. 


Perhaps  many  admirers  have  envied  Mary  Ander- 
son the  wonderful  costumes  she  wears  on  the 
screen,  but  few  realize  how  much  care  and  worry 
she  has  to  put  up  with  in  securing  the  most  suitable 
to  please  her  fancy.  She  designs  and  makes  all  her 
wardrobe,  as  she  claims  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
anything  ready-made  that  suits  her,  and  she's  not  a 
crank  either.  She  thoroughly  enjoys  making  her 
own  frocks,  which  is  an  economical  asset,  to  be 
sure,   in   these   times. 


Although  the  Spanish  influenza  has  seriously 
retarded  work  in  the  California  studios,  Will  M. 
Ritchey  dauntlessly  continues  to  work  right  along. 
Only  recently  Ritchey  completed  a  story  in  which 
Ethel  Clayton  is  to  be  starred,  and  from  one  of  the 
leading  magazines  he  adapted  another  story  for  a 
celebrity,  and  even  with  this,  he  still  finds  time  to 
continue  writing  his  series  of  articles  on  photoplay 
writing. 


Earl  Williams,  of  Vitagraph  fame,  is  never  "out 
of  luck."  Even  when  he  decides  to  take  some 
recreation  from  studio  activities,  good  fortune 
follows  him.  On  a  recent  trip  to  Catalina  Island 
he  hooked  a  twenty-five  pound  tuna  fish,  and  it 
was  some  specimen,  too !  Just  seems  as  if  Earle 
gets  fame,  fishes  and  excitement  no  matter  where 
he  goes,  while  the  average  angler  cannot  catch 
anything   more   than   a   cold. 


exponents  of  the  art,  has  a  collection  of  war  relics 
surpassed  by  only  a  few  in  this  country,  and  to  give 
her  friends  and  admirers  an  opportunity  to  view 
them,  she  had  them  placed  in  the  display  windows 
of  Liggett's  Drug  Store  at  Broadway  and  34th  Sts. 
New  York  City.  Miss  Kenyon  is  indeed  fortunate 
in  possessing  such  a  varied  assortment  of  relics, 
consisting  of  gas  masks,  rifles,  caps,  rare  coins 
letters  and  army  orders  actually  captured  from 
the  Boche.  Her  soldier  admirers  who  sent  them 
declared  that  the  Boches  from  whom  they  were 
taken  put  up  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  retain 
them,  knowing  that  they  would  be  of  real  value 
as  relics  and  momentos.  There  are  at  least  fifty 
articles  in  the  collection,  of  which  she  should  be 
justly  proud. 


Leah  Baird,  who  invariably  takes  the  prominent 
parts  in  Pathe  pictures,  and  who  is  blessed  with  a 
splendid  figure,  started  her  picture  career  in  high- 
class  society  dramas  almost  exclusively,  but  her 
field  has  been  broadened  most  wonderfully  since 
then,  as  she  has  had  to  portray  a  very  wide  range 
of  characters,  from  a  graceful  society  belle  to  a 
robust  rough-riding  heroine  of  the  West.  She  is 
particularly   fitted    for    these    diversified    parts. 


Doris    Kenyon,    on    the    stellar    list    of    DeLuxe 


Pearl  White,  the  pioneer  star  of  Pathe  serials, 
has  been  with  them  for  five  years.  Prior  to  her 
inception  in  the  movies,  she  was  leading  lady  in 
repertoire.  Her  voice  gave  signs  of  leaving  her,  so 
the  next  alternative  was  to  seek  the  silent  drama 
for  her  occupation,  and  it  was  a  blessing  especially 
to  herself  that  she  did,  for  ever  since  her 
first  engagement  in  a  Jersey  City  studio,  she  has 
rounded    out    a    series    of    successes.      She    has    just 


The  Happy  Family-Man  Star 


All  Alone  With  His  Saxaphone 


Yes,  it's  Bryant  Washburn  Again  with  His  Nifty  Little  Family 
at  His  Delightful  Home  in  Salubrious  California.  Bryant  Has  a 
Happy  Habit  of  Inviting  His  Family  in  When  There  Are  Any  Photo- 
graphs to  be  taken. 


"Smiling  Billy"  Mason  finds  it  more  compatible  to  hie  away  to 
remote  spots  when  he  wants  to  practice  on  his  saxaphone.  This 
"view"  of  him  was  taken  near  Lookout  Mountain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hollywood,  Calif. 
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finished  the  new  Pathe  serial,  "The  Lightning 
Raider,"  which  will  be  released  early  in  the  new 
year. 

Shirley  Mason,  star  of  Paramount  pictures,  has 
left  New  York  for  Los  Angeles,  where  she  continues 
her  work  at  the  Hollywood  Studios  of  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  who  expects  to  remain  with  her 
until  she  is  comfortably  settled.  Viola  Dana,  her 
sister,  expects  to  join  her  later.  Miss  Mason  has 
been  enjoying  success  since  contracting  with  the 
Famous  Players,  having  co-starred  _  with  Ernest 
Truex  with  marked  success.  For  a  girl  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  she  has  had  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  both  on  the  stage  and  screen  and  she 
elicits  the  highest  praise  wherever  she  is  seen. 

Virginia  Lee  Corbin,  the  Fox  jewel,  has  an  amus- 
ing idiosyncrasy,  that  of  purchasing  a  car  to  match 
her  complexion.  Well,  there  are  all  kinds  and 
makes  of  cars  to  satisfy  every  whim  of  the  motorist. 
but  when  the  manufacturers  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  painting  and  blending  their  products  to 
match  complexions,  they  must  be  nonplussed.  Little 
Miss  Corbin  wanted  one,  and  not  being  able  to 
procure  the  car  she  wanted  from  the  stock  in  the 
salesrooms,  she  finally  had  one  decorated  to  her 
liking,  and  it's  a  "peach."  It's  one  of  those  classy 
roadsters  of  the  latest  type  with  the  wheels  and 
leather  trimmings  in  white  enamel  and  the  body  in 
baby  blue,  and  there  are  rose-colored  cushions  and 
furnishings.  What  a  splendid  combination  as  a 
setting  for  her  complexion  ! 

Jack  Mower,  a  popular  leading  man  at  the  Holly- 
wood Studios,  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  great- 
est athletes  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  Prior 
to  his  entering  the  films,  Jack  was  a  professional 
boxer,  swimmer,  wrestler  and  baseball  player,  and 
for  four  years  held  the  Pacific  Coast  championship 
as  a  swimmer,  and  he  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  being  but  28.  It  is  advantageous  to  be  gifted 
with  such  talent  for  keeping  in  the  "pink  of  condi- 
tion" while  in  the  films.  Sympathy  is  often  needed 
for  the  fellow  who  has  to  box  with  Mower  in  scenes 
requiring  pugilistic  stunts,  and  we  gamble  there  is 
severe  punishment  handed  out.  For  two  years  he 
has  been  co-starring  with  Marguerita  Fisher  in 
Pollard  Films. 


To  see  Billie  Burke  on  the  screen  is  a  delight  to 
her  admirers.  Her  last  Paramount  picture,  "The 
Make  Believe  Wife,"  is  one  of  her  best.  The  story 
is  filled  with  subtle  satire,  and  Miss  Burke  is  surely 
a  "sketch"  when  she  handles  the  various  situations 
which  generally  follow  the  marital  entanglement, 
on  which  the  theme  is  based. 

John  Gilbert  is  playing  a  juvenile  heavy  part  in 
Charlie  Ray's  latest  Paramount  feature,  and  he  is 
tickled  to  death  to  be  with  Ince  again,  because  he 
thinks  the  world  of  Ince.  But,  why  shouldn's  he? 
Ince  was  the  man  who  brought  Gilbert  into  promi- 
nence several  years  ago. 


Dorothy  Dalton  has  a  new  pet.  It's  a  big  Boston 
bull  terrier,  with  which  she  expects  to  carry  off 
some  blue  ribbons  real  soon.  She  named  it  "Honey 
Blossoms."  and  it  is  a  honey,  too.  Just  eight 
months  old  and  from  a  pedigreed  lineage.^  She  has 
a  dandy  team  now  with  "Honey"  marching  beside 
"Roxie  Jane,"  her  two   and   a  half  year  old  terrier. 


Fannie  Ward,  the  Queen  of  the  Pathe  produc- 
tions, although  reputed  to  be  wealthy  enough  to 
retire  for  life,  cannot  be  content  to  remain  idle  and 
assiduously  continues  to  work  about  sixteen  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  and  feels  happy  in  the  thought 
that  she  is  accomplishing  something  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cinema  art.  Her  latest  dramatic 
triumph  is  "The  Narrow   Path." 


Douglas  MacLean  was  acting  with  the  World 
I  Company  in  New  York  at  one  time  when  Vivian 
1  Martin  was  also  with  that  concern.  Each  acted  in 
ia  number  of  pictures  and  they  were  frequently 
promised  a  co-starring  feature,  but  something  always 

I  turned  up  to  prevent  it.  It  is  curious  that  they 
j  should  eventually  get  together  for  another  com- 
rpany,    the    Famous    Players-Lasky,    three    thousand 

miles  away,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

"I  possess  a  good  car,  but  not  a  high  priced  one  ; 

I I  have  a  comfortable  home,  but  not  a  palace;  I  am 
credited   with    a   nice    discrimination   in    the    matter 

',of  frocks,  but  do  not  own  any  five  thousand  dollar 
furs  or  ropes  of  pearls.  I  am  an  advocate  of  com- 
fort and  the  possession  of  tasteful  necessities  rather 

[than  extravagance."  This  from  Bessie  Barriscale. 
Not  so  bad,  eh? 


When  it  comes  to  real  pugilism,  Thomas  Santschi 
.and  William  Farnum  form  a  good  double — in  fact, 
1  they  both  handed  out  real  honest-to-goodness 
punches  in  their  screen  fight  in  "The  Spoilers,"  and 
there  is  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  another  like  it. 
'They  have  both  been  in  some  mighty  gruesome 
j  scrimmages,  but  never  could  secure  an  actor  who 
|was  willing  to  stand  the  punishment  since.  As  a 
I  result  of  their  first  combat,  Santschi  lost  six  teeth, 
j1  cracked  a  rib  and  had  his  shoulder  thrown  out  of 
.place. 


Harry  Van  Meter,  who  plays  the  heavy  in  Roy 
Stewart's  new  picture,  met  with  a  painful  accident 
while  doing  a  fight  with  the  star.  Stewart  "hauled 
off"  and  struck  Van  Meter  such  a  terrific  blow  that 
he  struck  the  door  opposite  and  when  he  rebounded, 
the  spur  on  his  boot  got  caught  in  the  door  and  as 
a  consequence  he  sprained  his  ankle  when  he  fell 
forward.  Accidents  will  often  creep  in,  even 
though   they    are    not    "staged." 


Douglas  Fairbanks  evoked  a  splendid  criterion 
when  he  said,  "If  you  desire  success,  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  necessity  for  working  a  whole  lot  more 
than  you  think  you  should."  Douglas  employs  this 
as  his  slogan,  and  accepts  it  as  an  instrument  for 
gaining   success. 


Mildred  Harris,  the  dainty  little  star  of  "Borrowed 
Clothes,"  took  advantage  of  the  lapses  between 
scenes  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  Fourth  Issue, 
and  was  wonderfully  successful  in  her  campaign, 
but  the  "Bond  of  Matrimony"  with  Charlie  Chaplin 
is   not   for   sale. 


Emily  Stevens  holds  a  warm  spot  in  her  heart 
for  her  Alma  Mater,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  for  it  was  there  she  was  accorded 
her  initial  opportunity  to  perform  before  the  public, 
taking  the  stellar  parts  in  the  plays  on  the  campus 
and  in  debates  on  the  rostrum.  Since  those  days 
she   has  spiralled  to   fame  immeasurable. 


Inclement  weather  makes  no  inroads  on  the  daily 
exercise  of  Emmy  Whelen,  the  Metro  celebrity.  You 
can  find  her  any  time  when  off  duty  plodding  up 
the  road  on  a  ten-mile  hike,  and  when  she  returns 
she  is  a  refreshingly  pretty  example  of  health, 
with  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes  and  full  of  "pep." 
It's  a  great  appetizer  and  a  preventive  for  the 
"flu." 


Pearl  White,  Pathe's  famous  serial  star,  has  been 
accorded  a  high  tribute  in  being  chosen  by  nearly 
125,000  young  men  as  Honorary  President  of  the 
American  Cadets,  which  is  a  very  flourishing  mili- 
tary organization  throughout  the  country.  Miss 
White  feels  grateful  to  the  boys,  and  expressed  her 
profound  appreciation  to  the  committee  who  pre- 
sented to  her  the  warrant  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
at  her  home  in   Bayside,  Long  Island,  recently. 


When  Statesman  Meets  Opera  Photoplay  Star 


When  Geraldine  Farrar,  star  in  opera  and  Goldwyn  Pictures,  opened  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  Drive  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Vice  President 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  signified  his  approval  of  the  diva's  singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  purchasing  the  first  bond.     Here  he  is  in  the  very  act 
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Fictionized  Version  of  Paramount' s  Latest 
Photoplay   Featuring   Marguerite  Clark 


: 


OMEN  certainly  are  odd  creatures, 
I'll  confess,"  Christopher  Kent 
averred  to  his  two  listeners  at 
the  club.  "The  very  thought  of 
them  is  repugnant  to  me  now- 
adays." 

"We  heartily  agree,"  the  other  two  said  in 
unison.  "Let's  get  away  from  the  city  and 
isolate  ourselves  in  the  pine  woods  away 
from  habitation !" 

"Bully,"  ejaculated  Dr.  Forsyth.  "I  know 
just  the  ideal  place  for  such  an  adventure  if 
the  Weston  estate  is  still  for  rent.  I'll  engage 
the  place  and  you  fellows  get  ready  to  pack 
up  your  belongings  and  away  to  the  woods 
we'll  fly." 

That  night,  advising  them  that  he  had 
secured  the  place,  Dr.  Forsyth  set  an  hour  in 
the  morning  for  departure.  Punctually  they 
met,  and  were  soon  traveling  into  the  pine 
belt  where  romance  was  awaiting  them  in 
spite  of  all. 

"At  last  we  have  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion," exclaimed  Julius  Vanneman,  of  the 
singular  trio.     "Now  for  rest  and  seclusion !" 

Fate  could  not  permit  three  codgers  to  have 
rest  in  oblivion  without  interrupting  their  tran- 
quility, so  there  appeared  a  little  "peace  dis- 
turber" in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  near-bride — 
yes,  near-bride — for  only  the  next  hour  she 
was  to  become  the  life  partner  of  an  old  man 
whom  she  despised.  Blessed  with  grace,  beauty 
and  vivaciousness,  she  could  never  consent  to 
go  through  with  this  program  and  wreck  her 
young  life  by  marrying  an  old  man  whom  she 
could  never  learn  to  love. 

"I'll  simply  forsake  him  at  the  last  moment," 
she  muttered  to  herself.  "There  is  no  romance 
in  that  old  fogy,  and  I  am  going  out  in  search 
of  it." 


The  Cast 

Sylvia  Weston   Marguerite  Clark 

Christopher  Kent,  a  Lawyer 

Richard  Barthehness 

Dr.  Henry  Forsyth   Percy  Marmont 

Julius   Vanneman,  a  Violinist 

Jerome  Patrick 
Theresa  Jenkins,  Sylvia's  Aunt. Ida  Darling 

Dallas  Dawkins  Charles  Craig 

Guide  Sydney  D'Albrook 

Mrs.  Julia  Draper  Betty  Boutcn 

Abbey  Maggie  H.  Fisher 


She  quickly  adjusted  her  bridal  gown  with 
a  few  finishing  touches  and  darted  out  the  side 
entrance  of  her  home  without  informing  any- 
one, absconding  to  a  place  of  safety,  but 
where  ?  She  madly  rushed  through  the  thick 
shrubbery  and  vines  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
country  place  of  her  father,  where  the  three 
woman-haters  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

Unaware  that  her  father  had  leased  the 
premises,  she  bolted  into  the  room,  only  .0 
find  a  full  course  meal,  awaiting  disposal,  on 
the  table. 

"How  perfectly  wonderful!"  she  thought. 
"And  I'm  so  hungry,  too." 

With  no  one  around  to  serve  her,  she  started 
to  consume  the  meal  with  avidity,  as  she  won- 
dered why  the  table  was  set  in  an  unoccupied 
house. 

"I'll  recline  a  while,"  she  thought,  "as  the 
trip  fatigued  me  dreadfully,"  and  so  wrapping 
the  much-torn  gown  about  her,  she  cuddled 
up  on  the  couch  and  fell  sound  asleep. 

When  the  three  men  returned  from  a  gun- 
ning trip,  they  were  amazed  to  find  the  table 
in  a  disorderly  state,  and  immediately  began 
to   investigate   to   see   if  any   stray   dogs   had 


devoured  the  food.  Dr.  Forsyth  came  upon 
Sylvia  upon  the  couch  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

"Look  what  we  have  here,  fellows,  a  sleep- 
ing beauty  instead  of  the  beast,"  he  announced. 

"Bosh !  another  one  of  those  female  crea- 
tures," sneered  Kent,  "I  thought  you  came  up 
here  to  get  away  from  them,  and  now  a  pretty 
face  attracts  you  !     Tell  her  to  move  on." 

Dr.  Forsyth  awakened  her  from  her  slumber 
and  inquired  what  brought  her  to  their  house, 
at  the  same  time  marveling  at  her  grace  and 
beauty. 

"Pray  what  brings  you  here  ?"  he  questioned. 
"Don't  you  know  you  are  trespassing  on 
private  grounds?" 

"This  is  my  house,"  she  retorted,  "and  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  stay  here,  besides  I 
would  like  to  know  by  what  authority  you 
order  me  from  here." 

"I  assume  you  must  be  the  daughter  of  the 
gentleman  from  whom  we  leased  the  property 
and  are  not  aware  of  our  negotiations  with 
him.  Therefore,  I  will  tell  you,  my  little  miss, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  remain  here." 

"And  I  hope  it  will  be  mine,  for  I  won't  go 
back  from  whence  I  came,"  she  said.  "And  I 
hope  I  can  spend  the  night  here." 

"Of  course  not,"  refused  Vanneman.  "This 
is  a  bachelor  quarters  exclusively." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do !"  answered 
Kent.  "She  won't  leave,  so  I  guess  it's  up  to 
us  to  extend  our  hospitality." 

And  Sylvia  stayed.  In  the  morning  her 
maid  appeared,  after  a  long  search  for  her, 
and  the  two  of  them  prepared  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  smaller  building  adjoining  the 
house. 

But  the  three  bears  were  still  firm  in  their 
aversion  for  women,  and  vowed  not  to  become 
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any  more  acquainted  with  the  new  visitor  than 
etiquette  and  formality  demanded.  No  sir, 
they  wouldn't  yield  to  her  charms — but  point 
out  the  man  who  could  be  immune  from 
Sylvia's  beauty  and  grace !  He  must  be  made 
of  clay.  One  by  one  they  would  march  up 
to  the  dead  line  which  they  established  between 
Sylvia's  quarters  and  their  own  lair  and  seek 
her  company.  Kent  had  more  initiative  than 
the  other  two,  and  was  seen  more  frequently 
in  company  with  Sylvia,  who  dubbed  him  "her 
little  bear." 

"Do  you  know,  Miss  Weston — or  rather 
Sylvia — I  don't  believe  I  knew  what  woman- 
hood was  until  I  met  you.  You  are,  indeed, 
the  personification  of  my  ideal,  and  to  think 
that  I  had  to  be  haunted  by  that  married 
woman — it  just  makes  me  boil  over  when  I 
think  of  the  past  few  years.  You  have 
changed  my  heart,  and  I  do  hope  you  will 
accept  me." 

"I  knew  you  didn't  detest  women  as  much 
as  your  companions  pictured,  and  I  could 
readily  see  that  all  you  needed  was  a  true 
conception  of  real  womanhood.  It  is  a  pity 
your  path  was  crossed  by  a  shadow  of  hate 
for  our  sex." 

When  Kent  returned  to  the  house  of  the 
three  bears,  he  told  them  he  had  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  now  found  the  girl  of  his  choice 
who  had  banished  all  the  hate  in  him  for  her 
sex,  and  that  he  was  going  to  return  to  the 
city  and  marry  the  little  "bear  tamer." 

They  both  wished  him  luck,  and  inwardly 
resented  that  they  had  been  unfortunate  in 
pleading  their  case  with  such  a  queen,  but  with 
no  other  alternative,  they  welcomed  the  happy 
pair  into  their  household  until  they  could  con- 
veniently break  up  camp. 

And  back  to  town  they  went — -"Three  Men 
and  Girl" — two  of  them  determined  "to  take 
to  the  woods"  the  next  time  to  seek  the  same 
Fate  as  that  which  befell  the  youngest  of  their 
trio  of  bears. 


"A  LOVELY  GIRL" 

Her  name  is  Enid  Virginia  Markey. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  when  McKinley 

and  Bryan  were  fighting  the  first  round  of  the 

1  f ree   silver  battle.     Seems   like  a   long  time? 

,1  Well,   it  was   in   1896,   and   that  makes   Enid 


twenty-two.  Not  many  screen  stars  are  so 
young. 

Dillon,  Colorado,  was  the  place  Enid  chose 
to  honor  as  her  birthplace,  and  they  do  say 
that  Dillon  is  all  swelled  up  about  it. 

Miss  Markey  is  a  beauty  of  the  sweet  violet 
kind.  The  girl  is  as  gentle  as  a  gazelle  and 
altogether  lovely  of  character  and  temper. 

When  she  drops  a  penny  in  the  slot  the  dial 
indicates  no,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
peekabooness  of  her  waist. 

Her  hair  is  always  black — grew  that  way; 
eyes  brown  and  complexion  very,  very  fair, 
with  pink  overtones. 

She  swims  in  sure  enough  water ;  rides  sure 
enough  horses ;  plays  the  piano  almost  to  the 
point  of  virtuosity;  can  keep  house  for  her 
mother.  This  includes  going  to  market,  cook- 
ing, baking,  sewing,  and  what  not. 


,  ■  ■ 
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Kent  Had  More  Initiative  Than  His  Pals 


Miss  Markey  was  bitten  by  an  insect  in 
early  childhood,  and  has  never  recovered.  Too 
bad?  Sure  not.  You  see  this  bug  is  called 
the  Narcotic  Wool  Owl,  and  its  bite  gives 
people  actoritis — makes  'em  want  to  act.  The 
victims  are  good  or  bad  actors,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  Wool  Owl.  If  it's  a  white 
Wool  Owl,  they  are  good  actors ;  if  a  black 
one,  they  are  bad  actors.  Miss  Markey  was 
bitten  by  a  white  one. 

As  a  bit  of  a  girl,  she  started  out  in  stock  at 
the  Morosco  and  Burbank  theatres  in  Los 
Angeles ;  was  with  Nat  Goodwin  a  season  and 
then  jumped  to  the  big  league,  the  movies, 
where  she  won  starlight  honors  in  "Aloba  Ae," 
"The  Devil's  Double,"  "War's  Women,"  "Jim 
Grimsby's  Boy,"  "Civilization,"  "The  Captive 
God,"  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  and  other  notable 
productions. 

"Mother  I  Need  You,"  her  greatest  triumph, 
gave  her  dramatic  opportunities  she  had  long 
sought,  and  the  little  girl  took  full  advantage. 


WHO  SAID  THE  CALM,  BLUE  SEA? 

A  portion  of  the  public  began  clamoring  for 
Bill  Hart  to  change  his  characterization  from 
the  Western  roles  and  do  something  new. 
And,  just  because  Bill  wants  to  please  the 
folks  who  go  to  see  his  pictures,  he  chose  a 
picture  in  which  he  was  a  rugged  sea-captain 
at  the  opening  of  the  story.  This  is  "Shark 
Monroe,"  which  is  his  latest  release.  The 
sea  was  something  entirely  new  to  Bill,  and; 
when  he  got  off'  into  the  Pacific  on  an  Alaskan- 
bound  vessel,  to  take  the  scenes,  he  discovered 
that  a  ship  can  buck  a  whole  lot  more  than  a 
broncho.  E.  H.  Allen,  his  manager,  found  him 
looking  very  dejected  on  the  deck  the  first 
afternoon  out,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
trouble. 

"I  can't  do  this  stuff,"  Bill  answered  hope- 
lessly.   "It's  not  in  my  line." 

"Don't  worry,  old  man,"  consoled  Allen. 
"You'll  get  onto  it.  You  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down,  you  know." 

"It's  not  a  good  man  I'm  worrying  about," 
retorted  Bill,  "It's  a  good  dinner." 
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SCREEN 

OUTLOOK 


Yes,  it  is  exceedingly  bright,  is  the  future  of  the 
screen.  Most  everything  is  in  its  favor  at  last.  True, 
a  few  untoward  conditions  can  seriously  retard  its 
progress,  but  there  is  a  reassuring  tendency  to  discon- 
tinue haphazard  disposals  of  all  the  problems  arising 
as  a  result  of  the  truly  rapid  development  of  this  whale 
among  whales.  The  twelve- 
month branded  1919  promises 
to  be  a  memorable  record- 
breaker  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  the  devotees  to  the  cinema 
art  can  depend  upon  having 
increased  pleasure  and  benefit. 
Unscrupulous  producers  and 
unwholesome  photoplays  will 
probably  gasp  their  last  respective  breaths  in  this  new 
year.  The  public  is  very  determined  on  doing  its  share 
towards  emancipating  the  glorious  silver  sheet  from 
inglorious  exhibitions.  We  doubt  if  fans  would  ever 
again  go  to  see  the  kind  of  moving  pictures  they  used 
to  "break  their  necks"  to  witness  simply  because  they 
knew  they  were  sensational.  In  fact,  sensationalism  has 
ceased  to  be  the  money-maker  it  used  to  be  and_  there 
is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  dead  issue  in  the 
science  of  making  film.  All  the  old  favorites,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  newcomers  in  the  field,  seem  to  be  in  accord 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  desirability  of  appearing 
only  in  photoplays  which  are  wholesome.  Producers 
do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  much  in  tune,  but  the  big 
leaders  evince  a  realization  of  the  demands  of  the  times 
and,  therefore,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  set  an 
example  which  the  smaller  fellows  will  be  obliged  to 
follow  if  they  wish  to  remain  in  the  business  at  all. 
Two  or  three  rich  producers  still  act  as  if  they  have 
not  generated  enough  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
smearing  the  .screen  with  bits  of  unclean  literature,  but 
they  are  being  "talked  to"  seriously  by  a  determined 
people.  There  is  evidence  of  the  coming  of  more  intelli- 
gence and  a  greater  business  acumen,  too.  We  heard 
only  recently  that  one  prominent  film  manufacturer 
was  investigating  the  system  through  which  the  great 
American  steel  industry  was  developed.  This  sounds 
promising,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  an  outstanding  lack  of  sound  business  judgment 
exercised  in  the  moving  picture  business.  The  possi- 
bilities for  the  production  of  notable  screen  triumphs 
were  never  so  great  as  now  and  it  seems  certain  we  will 
soon  see  and  recognize  a  real  photoplay  literature. 
Some  master  minds  are  working  out  plans  for  the 
introduction  of  stories  which  can  truthfully  be  described 
as  typical  of  the  motion  picture  works  only,  and  the 
day  of  presenting  the  inferior  works  of  celebrities  will 
surely  go  when  it  is  once  proven  that  almost  countless 
unfamed  geniuses  can  supply  better  material  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  Taken  all  in  all  the  year  of  1919  can 
be  rightfully  termed  the  ideal  year  for  the  newcomer 
with  real  ideas.  Traditions  will  not  amount  to  a  straw 
any  more.  Henceforth  it  will  be  so  that  if  John  Doe, 
of  Arkansas,  can  write  a  better  story  for  the  screen  than 
the  most  eminent  novelist  of  the  day,  Doe  shall  be  the 
man.  Up  to  now  conditions  have  not  been  conducive 
to  such  a  healthy  open-door  policy  as  this,  but  the  war 
has  exerted  some  influence  for  amelioration  in  Filmland, 
too.  Yes,  the  outlook  is  very  good  and  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  future  greatness  of  the  photoplay  art. 

Another  New  Year !  Nineteen  nineteen.  Gee,  how 
times  does  fly !  But,  it  flew  straight  for  happiness  this 
time  and  that's  something  in  favor  of  the  flying.  You 
couldn't  want  a  better  excuse  for  a  more  glorious  New 
Year's  celebration  than  Fate  has  granted  for  this  1919 
one.  Safely  and  triumphantly  emerged  from  the  most 
stupendous  war  in  history  and 
with  hearts  more  replete  with 
"pep"  than  ever,  we  can  be 
described  as  "the  victors  with- 
out worries"  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  no  dark  clouds  in 
our  skies — at  least  there  is  none 
large  enough  to  cause  any  ap- 
prehension or  to  justify  pro- 
claiming an  immediate  menace  to  our  safety.  Uncle 
Sam  remains  the  champion  of  the  world  and  there  is 
no  one  who  will  dare  battle  for  his  honors  for  many 
years  to  come.  Like  the  true  hero  that  he  has  always 
been  ever  since  the  days  of  76,  he  deserves  well  of 
humanity.  Never  once  has  this  grand  Nation  of  ours 
faltered  when  unrelenting  steadiness  of  purpose  was 
required  by  the  extenuating  circumstances.    We  literally 


HAPPY 

AND 
SNAPPY 


eclipsed  our  own  unsurpassable  record  in  this  war  and 
we  amazed  the  world  with  Our  resourcefulness.  We 
started  and  finished  the  drive  that  drove  the  Huns  out 
of  the  affray  forever  so  far  as  contesting  world  dominion 
is  concerned.  We  saved  France  for  France,  Great 
Britain  for  Great  Britain,  Belgium  for  Belgium  and 
Italy  for  Italy.  We  shall  save  the  other  nations  needing 
salvation  at  the  peace  table  and  then,  when  we  have 
completed  the  whole  job,  we  will  not  ask  one  cent  for 
all  our  gigantic  sacrifices.  Being  fully  cognizant  of  all 
these  facts,  why  should  Americans  restrain  themselves 
when  it  comes  time  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  new 
year  of  1919?  Verily,  it  should  be  observed  in  a  thor- 
oughly whole-hearted  fashion.  It  is  our  day.  Be  happy 
and  snappy.  Life  and  the  future  prospects  are  crammed 
full  of  exuberance  a  la  American  ginger. 


Grandiose  advertising  policies  continue  in  vogue  in 
the  film  world.  According  to  the  erudite  press  agent, 
every  photoplay  produced  is  the  greatest  in  all  history 
and  every  star  is  the  star  in  the  superlative  degree". 
With  many  grand  flourishes  of  the  pen,  movie  publicists 
banish  the  second-rater.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
parlance  of  their  game.  If  con- 
scientious objectors  in  the  dis- 
guise of  critics  dare  to  inter- 
pose any  suggestions  deroga- 
tory to  the  box  office  powers 
of  an  attraction,  that  critic  is 
immediately  consigned  to  the 
category  of  the  insane.  Could 
not  press  agents  be  less  sweep- 
ing in  their  claims  and  still  be  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
business?  We  think  they  could.  We  are  sure  the 
facts  in  every  case  are  always  more  impressive  than 
wild  claims.  The  patrons  of  the  motion  picture  theatres 
do  not  care  one  whit  whether  or  not  Mr.  Supreme  Star 
is  exactly  supreme,  so  long  as  he  can  entertain  them  as 
they  wish  to  be  entertained.  Rather  than  read  about 
his  supremacy,  they  would  undoubtedly  like  to  learn 
some  facts  concerning  his  life  and  the  methods  he 
employed  to  reach  his  high  position.  A  little  boasting 
now  and  then  and  an  abundance  of  conservative  boosting 
always,  would  not  disturb  anyone's  sense  of  proportions 
in  formulating  esteem,  but  a  surfeit  is — well,  a  surfeit 
is  a  surfeit.  Concerns  in  other  lines  find  is  possible  to 
prosper  without  claiming  to  be  everything  and  leaving 
naught  for  competitors  to  claim.  Why  can't  film  con- 
cerns do  this? 


WHAT 

ARE 

FACTS? 


IN 

UPLIFT 

RIVALRY 


Only  a  very  few  years  ago  no  one  even  considered 
the  uplift  of  the  screen  as  an  essential.  Now  everybody 
is  most  visibly  concerned  over  the  proposition  of  ele- 
vating the  art  which  is  constantly  reaching  such  heights, 
thanks  to  the  projecting  power  of  the  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism  which  sends  flitting  shadows  across  the 
auditorium  to  the  silver  sheet  so 
much  to  the  huge  enjoyment  of 
the  multitudes.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  actual  rivalry  in  the  mat- 
ter of  boosting  the  cinema  up 
out  of  the  so-called  mire  which 
endangers  it  because  of  the 
mercenary  motives  which 
prompt  so  many  of  its  pro- 
moters. Organizations  designed  to  curb  unwholesome 
tendencies  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  all  over  the 
country  and  under  all  sorts  of  auspices.  If  the  purposes 
of  all  of  these  are  accomplished  there  will  be  scarcely 
a  semblance  of  the  cinema  art  left.  If  the  best  aims 
of  all  the  clubs  and  associations  are  combined  and 
co-ordinated  some  real  good  might  be  accomplished. 
Photo-Play  Journal's  hat  is  off  to  the  Bushman  Club, 
the  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  make  a  reality  of  an 
ultra-modern  idealism  on  the  screen,  and,  we  cannot 
help  but  hold  to  the  idea  that  if  many  of  its  rival 
organizations  would  at  least  form  a  coalition  with  it 
and  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  proper  and 
wise  courses  to  pursue,  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
populace  would  be  benefitted.  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall,"  is  a  time-honored  truism  applicable  to 
this  case.  Little  good  can  come  of  the  inevitable  heck- 
ling which  will  follow  an  "epidemic"  of  organization  to 
look  after  the  trend  of  mankind's  most  democratic  form 
of  diversion.  Unlimited  results  of  the  most  gratifying 
kind  can  be  attained  by  a  policy  of  concentration  of 
efforts  along  strictly  just  lines — lines  which  permit  no 
selfishness,  self-aggrandizement  or  petty  jealousies  to 
enter  as  a  contending  factor. 
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The  Lasky  Gunman  with  one  of  the  late 
models  of  army  rifles  used  by  the  Lasky 
Home  Guard  during  the  war 


JESSE  E. 
LASKY, 

THE 
PHOTO- 
PLAY 
PRODUCER, 

ON  A 
WAR-TIME 

BASIS, 
OBVIOUSLY 
READY 
FOR  ANY 
EVENTU- 
ALITY 


Types  of  modern  guns  kept  on  hand  by  the  Lasky  gunmen 


War  Scenes  in  the  Mary  Pickford  Production,  "The  Little  American,''    Taken    on    Lasky's    Private    Battle    Front    Somewhere   in 

California 
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HE  advance  in  moving  picture  tech- 
nique in  certain  directions  has  been 
so  great  as  to  excite  astonishment 
at  the  glaring  crudities  which  are 
still  suffered  to  exist  even  by  the 
editors  and  managers  of  the  highest  standing 
and  the  widest  reputation.  An  occasional  slip 
could  be  readily  excused;  but  the  systematic 
defiance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
language  and  punctuation  gives  great  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  screen  art,  and  some 
point  to  their  sneering  condemnation  of  the 
moving  picture  and  of  all  who  take  pleasure 
therein.  It  is  difficult  to  uphold  the  artistic 
value  of  the  pictures  of  today  when  it  is 
impossible  to  sit  through  a  performance  even 
in  the  best  houses  without  having  the  eye 
and  the  mind  insulted  by  absurdities  palpable 
to  the  brain  of  a  ten-year-old  child.  Much  has 
been  written  of  the  efficient  work  of  moving 
picture  editors  in  selecting  only  the  best 
scenarios,  and  in  performing  a  careful  work 
of  revision,  and  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
why  these  capable  and  high-priced  inter- 
mediaries seem  to  remain  totally  blind  to 
infractions  of  the  primary  rules  of  grammar 
and  the  simplest  facts  of  every-day  life.  Is  it 
hot  time  that  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
art  began  to  take  these  matters  seriously,  and 
to  exercise  some  of  the  plain  speech  so  badly 
needed  on  the  subject?  The  errors  to  be  noted 
are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  most  inexcusable 
slipshodness  of  preparation,  and  could  be  cured 
with  the  slightest  application,  and  with  no 
change  in  the  essential  features  of  the 
scenarios  in  question. 

Nothing  can  be  more  jarring  or  destructive 
of  the  enjoyment  which  one  should  find  in 
watching  a  well  constructed  picture  play  than 
the  flashing  of  a  leader  containing  some  piece 
of  stupid  illiteracy  which  a  seventh-grade  child 
would  be  ashamed  to  perpetrate.  Can  any 
person  be  fit  to  occupy  the  position  of  editor, 
who  does  not  know  that  a  question  should  be 
invariably  followed  by  an  interrogation  point? 
Does  it  require  superhuman  knowledge  or 
herculean  labor  to  keep  an  apostrophe  out  of 
the  word  "its"  and  to  place  the  apostrophe  in 
its  proper  position  in  possessive  nouns?  Yet 
these  and  similar  affronts  to  intelligence  and 
education  are  suffered  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  very  best  companies,  not  rarely, 
but  over  and  over  again. 

The  use  of  solemn  or  poetical  language  is 
almost  always  inaccurate  in  the  most  glaring 
degree.  A  mere  smattering  of  education  would 
suffice  to  inform  any  producer  or  editor  that 
"Thy  father  wilt"  or  "As  Romeo  didst"  are 
solecisms  beyond  all  palliation.  Yet  the  first 
of  these  was  observed  in  the  screen  production 
of  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  in  which 
Marguerite  Clark  appeared,  and  the  second 
was  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dustin  Farnum  in 
the  Paramount  production  of  "David  Garrick." 
Both  of  these  were  exceptionally  high  class 
offerings,  in  which  presumably  unusual  care 
had  been  exercised  in  all  details;  and  yet  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  prevention  of  such 
inexcusable  insults  to  our  mother  tongue. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  grammar,  details 
of  consistency  seem  to  receive  ridiculously 
inadequate  attention  at  the  hands  of  most  of 
those  responsible  for  our  standard  productions. 
Newspaper  items,  for  instance,  are  apt  to 
appear,  when  flashed  on  the  screen,  surrounded 
by  matter  which  shows  on  its  face  that  the 


paper  is  from  a  city  or  State  other  than  that 
in  which  the  action  is  located.  I  have  seen  a 
want  advertisement  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  a  California  paper  entirely  surrounded 
by  real  estate  ads  of  Long  Island  property. 
Again,  the  wording  of  letters,  telegrams  and 
newspaper  items  is  frequently  devoid  of  all 
verisimilitude  and  often  no  less  than  impos- 
sible. A  little  intelligent  editing  would  cure 
these  all  but  universal  blemishes,  and  destroy 
much  of  the  hostile  criticism  based  on  the 
stupid  crudity  now  tolerated  in  moving  pic- 
tures, while  abolished  in  other  forms  of  public 
entertainment. 

Apart  from  these  matters  of  form,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  besetting  sin  on  the  part 
of  picture  writers  and  editors  than  their 
apparent  ignorance  or  -disregard  of  the  simp- 
lest rules  of  law.  If  they  know  nothing  of 
the  subject,  why  can  they  not  ask  a  question 
or  two,  instead  of  making  themselves  and 
their  pictures  ridiculous?  Any  company 
would  be  ashamed  to  put  out  a  picture  con- 
taining historic  anachronisms  as  gross  as  the 
legal  anachronisms  which  are  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  on  the  screen.  When  a 
scene  is  given  representing  the  active  interior 
of  a  department  store,  a  factory  or  a  mine, 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  produce  the  illu- 
sion of   reality ;   and  the   action  is   consistent 


with  the  place  and  the  assumed  conditions. 
In  the  average  court  room  scene,  however,  the 
conduct  of  all  parties  and  the  management  of 
the  procedure  is  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  humblest  police  court  in  the  land.  As 
a  rule,  it  would  subject  most  of  the  persons 
represented  to  stiff  fines  or  jail  sentences  for 
contempt  of  court,  and  in  many  cases  would 
call  for  the  removal  of  the  judge  capable  of 
travestying  his  function  in  the  manner  shown. 
The  ignorance  of  substantive  law  is  as  great 
as  that  of  procedure.  It  is  becoming  weari- 
some to  find  the  same  intolerable  errors 
repeated  over  and  over,  with  such  persistent 
regularity  as  to  make  them  apparently  part 
of  the  established  tradition  of  the  screen. 
Shall  we  never  have  the  refreshing  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  some  one  writer  or  editor  who 
has  become  aware  that  blackmail  is  a  crime, 
and  that  its  open  and  unconcealed  exercise  is 
an  unsafe  practice?  Is  there  not  a  single  one 
of  them  who  knows  that  compounding  a  felony 
is  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties?  Will 
they  never  learn  that  the  old  common  law 
rule  forbidding  husband  and  wife  to  testify 
for  or  against  each  other  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, with  many  other  irrationalities, 
from  our  American  procedure?  Has  not  a 
single   one   of   them  heard  of   the   laws  for- 

(Continued  on  page  50)  » 


Well,  Boys,  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here 


Hazel  Dean,  Who  Appears  in  Sunshine  Comedies,  Just  About  to  Take  a  Mid-Winter  Plunge 

in  Sunny  California 
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The  Cast 

Arthur  McArney,  a  Shipping  Clerk 

Bryant  Washburn 
Elsa  Owenson,  a  Stenographer 

Wanda  Hawley 
Bick  Olsen,  Arthur's  Friend  .Fred  Goodwins 
Halle tt,  an  Office  Manager 

Clarence  Geldart 

Sankey,  a  Broker  Jay  Dwiggins 

Gladys  Bessie  Eyton 

Bill   Billy  Elmer 

Elsa's  Father  James  Neill 


AKING  both  ends  meet  on  $21  per 
week  is  a  mighty  big  proposition 
in  these  trying  days  of  soaring 
prices,  and  Arthur  McArney,  a 
shipping  clerk,  was  most  discon- 
tented with  his  lot,  because  it  con- 
tinually kept  him  in  a  despondent  mood,  and 
only  at  times  would  he  be  happy  when  he 
realized  that  there  must  be  others  sharing  his 
fate.  He  always  wanted  to  earn  enough  to 
enable  him  to  dine  out  at  cafes  and  attend 
theatres  and  thoroughly  enjoy  life  as  he  saw 
his  friends  do,  but  his  paltry  earnings  would 
not  permit  of  such  extravagance. 

While  he  was  at  his  desk  floundering  in  a 
sea  of  figures  and  simultaneously  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  to  fatten  his  fortune,  his 
friend,  Bick  Olsen,  sauntered  in,  near  closing 
time,  and  gave  Arthur  such  a  slap  on  the 
back  that  he  nearly  caved  in  his  chest  when 
it  struck  his  desk. 

"Have  a  heart,  Bick,  when  you  see  a  fellow 
trying  to  work,"  bewailed  Arthur,  "and  you 
just  spoiled  my  reverie,  too.  I  was  just  wish- 
ing for  a  nice  little  party  in  some  quaint  inn, 
but  darn  it  all,  this  twenty-one  bucks  a  week 
makes  me  sick.  A  fellow  can't  even  exist,  .let 
alone  live." 

"Oh,  come  on,  Art,  and  get  off  that  spirit 
and  go  around  to  the  Purple  Gondola  restau- 
rant with  me.     I  have  a  hunch  that  we  might 


run  into  someone  we  know  and  you'll  soon  for- 
get your  cares  and  troubles." 

They  both  wandered  around  to  the  restau- 
rant and  secured  a  table  near  the  entrance  to 
view  the  arrivals.  They  were  soon  conversing 
about  the  Continental  Notion  Company,  as 
Bick  had  often  told  Arthur  that  he  would  use 
all  the  influence  in  his  power  to  get  him 
placed  with  the  firm  and  assured  him  his  pros- 
pects would  be  far  better  than  where  he  was 
employed.  Arthur  was  highly  elated  over  this 
promise,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  whimsical  idea  of  "four-flushing."    He  had 


just  begun  to  thank  Bick,  when  suddenly  his 
eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  approaching 
figure. 

"Say,  Bick,  who  is  the  swell-looking  girl 
who  just  passed  with  the  fat  gentleman  hold- 
ing her  arm?"  asked  Arthur. 

"She  is  Elsa  Owenson,  the  stenographer 
down  at  our  place,  and  a  wonderful  little  girl 
she  is;  I'll  make  you  acquainted  at  the  first 
opportunity,"  replied  Bick,  his  eye  still  fol- 
lowing the  couple  to  ascertain  where  they 
would  sit. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


Elsa  Was  Amused  at  the  Way  Arthur  Rushed  Things 


The  Man  Feared  What  Might  Happen  to  His  Love  Affair  if  He 
Stayed  Jobless  and  All  Dressed  Up 
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A  GRACE 

SHOULD     BE 

GRACEFUL 

HER  shape  is 
her  fortune.  Grace 
Orma  of  the  L-Ko 
Company  claims  to 
be  the  thinnest  and 
at  the  same  time 
the  most  prolonged 
of  our  thinner 
comediennes,  and 
one  look  at  her  is 
enough  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical. 
Miss  Orma,  who  comes  to  the  movies  direct 
from  the  vaudeville  stage,  is  seen  in  "Rough  On 
Husbands,"  with  Chai  Hong,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jim  Davis,  and  in  "Killing  the  Nerve," 
with  Billy  Armstrong  and  Babe  Hardy, 
directed  by  Charles  Parrott,  both  L-Ko 
comedies. 

Here  are  the  specifications  for  the  human 
clothes-line:  Weight,  115  pounds;  neck,  ex- 
panded, 11J4  inches;  neck,  normal,  11^4 
inches;  width  of  ankle,  3J^  inches;  length  of 
wheel  base,  in  toto,  72  inches ;  circumference 
at  waistline,  19J/2  inches. 

Gee,  if  we've  figured  the  above  mathe- 
matics correctly,  Grace  MUST  BE— er — 
GRACEFUL. 

WILLIAM  DUNCAN  says  that  if  the  Allied 
Governments  will  turn  the  Kaiser  over  to  him, 
he  will  ask  Albert  E.  Smith  and  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady,  Vitagraph's  serial  authors,  to 
write  a  special  episode  in  "The  Man  of  Might" 
exclusively  featuring  "sweet"  Wilhelm.  He 
promises  that  all  episodes  of  all  serials  will 
pale  to  the  shade  of  thin  milk  beside  this  one 
and  that  thereafter  will  be  only  a  memory. 

One  thing  sure  is,  if  Kaiser  Bill  could 
survive  a  movie  thriller,  he'd  never  look 
the  same  nor  would  he  ever  be  hailed  as 
a  movie  king. 

RUTH  CLIFFORD  recently  finished  a  Blue- 
bird picture  under  the  title  of  "The  Cabaret 
Girl."  One  of  her  friends  was  asking  her  the 
derivation  of  "cabaret." 

Ruth,  who  is  a  deep  student  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  thought  a  moment  and  said : 

"It  comes  from  two  words — 'cab'  the  means 
of  getting  there,  and  'hooray'  the  noise  you 
make  after  you  are  there." 

She's  not  so  far  wrong,  but  she  neglected 
to  explain  why  there  must,  so  often,  be  a 
headache  derivation  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

NOW  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  are 
back  in  pictures- — 

Picture  the  salary  the  Drews  draw. 

HUGHIE  MACK  is  going  around  these 
days  with  his  face  all  bandaged  up.  While 
taking  a  scene  for  "The  Cabbage  Queen,"  an 
L-Ko  comedy  featuring  Alice  Howell  and 
directed  by  Vin  Moore,  Hughie  was  supposed 
to  be  waiting  for  Miss  Howell  at  the  cellar 
door,  at  the  same  time  imbibing  from  a  pail 
of  milk.  Evidently  Alice  was  feeling  high- 
spirited  and  husky  that  day,  for  she  opened  the 
cellar  door  with  a  bang  and  poor  Hughie's  lip 
was  all  cut  up  with  the  pail. 

Well,  Hughie  had  no  business  drinking 
MILK  in  the  first  place.  (Our  Prohibition 
friends  will  please  remain  dormant.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  press  dispatches, 
Pauline  Frederick  said  Willard  Mack,  as  a 
husband,  was  not  worth  the  $50,000  he  cost 
her. 

Guess  he  wasn't  priceless  either  way  the 
ambiguity  works. 

JUANITA  HANSEN  declares  it  will  never 
be  considered  patriotic  to  take  the  German 
measles. 

Nor  will  it  ever  be  convenient. 


CREEN  STORIE 

H  BLACK  FACE  0)ffl)Y| 

1    <By  JACK  WINN"   ^1 


MARIN  SAIS,  former  Kalem  star,  who  is 
seen  in  Mary  MacLaren's  support  in  "Vanity 
Pool,"  the  latest  Universal  Special  Drama  just 
made  by  "the  American  Beauty  of  the  Screen  " 
laughs  with  scorn  at  ingenues  who  boast  of 
having  a  face  powder  or  dental  cream  chris- 
tened in  their  honor.  She  can  well  laugh,  too, 
for  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  California 
bears  her  first  name.  It  was  really  named  after 
her  family,  which  was  among  the  earliest 
Spanish  settlers  in  the  Golden  State. 

Another  county  heard  from!  Now  let's 
hear  from  another  movie  star  who  can  claim 
at  least  a  whole  State! 

AND  now  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  a 
divorce  and  a  financial  settlement  meaning,  of 
course, — 

Doug  dug. 

A  PROMINENT  Vitagraph  director  recently 
told  Deloris  Carpentier,  a  newcomer  in  film- 
land, that  he  knew  she  was  new  by  the  fre- 
quency of  her  blushes. 

Gosh,  is  a  blush  such  a  rarity  around  a 
studio? 

WHEN  Charlie  Chaplin  got  married — 
Right    away    we    thought    of    Chaplain. 
(Subtle.) 

CATHERINE  CALVERT  plays  the  leading 
role  in  a  Salvation  Army  photoplay  made  by 
Paramount. 

We  have  always  considered  the  beat  of 
the  drums  as  the  leading  roll  in  anything 
pertaining  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

BRYANT  WASHBURN  and  Charlie  Ray 
seem  to  be  running  a  race  for'  the  high  smile 
honors  of  the  screen. 

And  each  can  smile  a  mile  in  nothing! 

NOW  that  peace  is  here  will  the  film  pro- 
ducers resume  the  old  fight  for  supremacy? 

Why  can't  they  decide  not  to  be  all  wrong 
at  least  half  of  the  time? 

GLADYS  BROCKWELL  certainly  has 
courage.  After  cleaning  her  home  from  cellar 
to  attic  recently  she  happily  called  it  a 
wonderful   life. 

Usually  a  woman  calls  it  a  beast  of  a 
husband  when  she  has  to  do  such  hard 
work. 

TOM  MIX,  the  Fox  cowboy  star,  recently 
had  removed  from  his  leg  a  bullet  he  had 
carried  for  fifteen  years. 

Tom  and  bullets  simply  cannot  mix  for- 
ever. 

MISS  LOUISE  LOVELY,  William  Far- 
num's  leading  lady  in  "The  Man  Hunter,"  is 
not  afraid  of  death.  In  fact,  she  hardly  gives 
it  a  thought.  But  she  does  fear  the  possibilities 
of  growing  stout,  and  is  always  planning 
against  such  an  undesirable  condition.  This 
pretty  Australian  girl,  now  22  years  of  age, 
does  not  "gad"  at  night.  Gad  is  her  own  word. 
She  retires  early  and  is  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Not  because  she  wants  to  .see 
the  sunrise,  but  simply  because  of  her 
abhorrence  of  taking  on  flesh. 

As  Herbert  Hoover  would  surely  say: 
"Good!     Save  the  fat!" 


PAJAMAS 

COME  HIGH 

AND  LOW 

NO      indeed, 
Peggy  Hyland  does 
not  wear  pajamas. 
She   hasn't   a   pair 
to   her   name.      So 
when    Director 
Harry  Millarde  in- 
formed    her     that 
she  must  wear  pa- 
jamas   in   "Caught 
in    the    Act,"    the 
star  protested. 
"I  never  wear  them,"  she  said. 
"But  now  you  must,"  Mr.  Millarde  declared. 
"Regular  ones  with  candy  stripes?     I  don't 
like  them,"  was  Miss  Hyland's  reply. 

"Then  get  some  without  stripes,"  commanded 
the  director. 

Miss  Hyland  did  as  she  was  told,  and  next 
day  turned  out  in  a  fluffy  silk  and  lace  affair 
that  came  straight  from  Paris.  No  masculine 
stripes  were  evident.  It  was  all  pink  silk  and 
black  lace  and  huge  pink  bows. 

Director  Millarde  ventured  to  ask  the  price 
of  the  night  attire. 

"Only  eighty-five  dollars,"  Miss  Hyland 
answered  promptly. 

Now  swoon.  And,  if  you  ever  regain 
consciousness,  think  of  we  poor  devils  who 
never  will  as  long  as  wee-men  use  the  pre- 
fix "only"  with  such  reckless  abandon. 

A  SONG  entitled  "San-San"  has  been 
dedicated   to   Norma   Talmadge. 

We'd  sing  it  for  you  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
fact  that  we  (ourselves:  myself)  have  no 
impaired  hearing  nor  any  reliable  means  of 
drowning  the  din. 

GERALDINE  FARRAR  says  the  art  of 
acting  for  motion  pictures  requires  a  technique 
different  from  that  of  the  opera. 

We're  not  surprised — we  never  could  pic- 
ture a  song  in  silence! 

DORIS  KENYON,  star  of  "Wild  Honey," 
has  a  large  collection  of  war  relics. 

We  know  the  late  husband  of  a  certain 
uncertain  woman  who  has  quite  a  collection 
of  war  relics,  too.  His  consists  of  two  black 
eyes,  a  mashed  nose  and  a  chewed  ear. 

THE  interesting  contention  by  some  psy- 
chologists that  illusions  or  dreams,  be  they  by 
day  or  night,  have  a  greater  effect  on  moral 
development  than  actual  experience,  is  seized 
upon  by  the  writer,  John  Lynch,  to  furnish 
the  dramatic  catastrophe  in  the  Thomas  H. 
Ince  feature,  "The  Pretenders,"  with  Dorothy 
Dalton  as  the  star. 

Which  reminds  us  that  actual  experience 
is  often  about  the  most  "undeveloping 
thing"  extant  among  so  many  people  who 
"can  never  become  worth  a  dern." 

DECIDING  to  do  something  to  which  there 
would  be  some  tangible  result  during  the  recent 
period  of  rest  from  studio  activities,  Earle 
Williams,  Vitagraph  Blue  Ribbon  Star,  made  a 
trip  to  Catalina  Island  and  returned  with  a 
twenty-five-pound  tuna  fish. 

Yep,  we  agree  with  the  jaded  press  agent, 
to  wit:  some  people  are  just  naturally 
lucky — they  get  fame,  vacation,  fish  and 
everything. 

J.  FRANK  GLENDON,  who  is  playing  in 
the  Bessie  Love  Company,  has  a  system  that, 
according  to  the  reception  being  given  the 
Vitagraph  prictures  in  which  he  appears,  is  well 
worth  copying  by  other  leading  men.  He  has 
his  room  fitted  up  in  artistic  style,  believing 
that  an  artist  should  begin  to  work  up  to  his 
part  and  accumulate  atmosphere  the  moment 
he  starts  to  make  up. 

This  is  especially  a  good  tip  for  the  many 
actors  who  do  not  even  know  the  meaning 
(let  alone  the  necessity)   of  art. 
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Note. — The  inquiries  in  this  column  have 
been  selected  from  the  number  received  dur- 
ing the  month  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
prove  of  public  interest.  Letters  should  be 
not  more  than  a  hundred  words  in  length 
and  should  contain  such  questions  as  might 
be  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  writer, 
but  to  the  public,  as  well. 

In  every  case  letters  appearing  below  will 
be  answered  by  Madame  Petrova  personally. 
Address  all  letters  to  the  Madame,  in  care 
of  Photoplay  Journal. 

Delbert  E.  Davenport, 
Editor,  Photo-Play  Journal. 


My  dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  am  fifteen  and  for  the  past  year  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  in  the  pictures,  but  without  any 
result.  Every  studio  I  go  to,  the  first  question 
they  ask  me — that  is  when  I  succeed  in  getting 
past  the  barrier  to  the  casting  director's  office — is, 
"Have  you  had  any  experience?"  and,  of  course, 
I  have  to  say  "No,"  and  that  settles  it. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  How  am  I  ever 
to  get  any  experience  if  no  one  will  give  me  a 
trial?  How  does  any  one  ever  get  along?  I  am 
so  discouraged.  I  wish  you  would  answer  this 
letter  for  me. 

Mabel  Durie, 
New   York. 

P.  S. — Didn't  you  have  a  first  trial? 


Dear  Madame  Petrova: 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  scenario  with  a  cer- 
tain star  especially  in  mind,  and  I  mailed  it  to 
her,  at  her  studio.  Six  weeks  passed  and  not 
hearing  from  her,  I  wrote,  asking  her  to  send  it 
back  at  once  unless  she  wanted  to  use  it.     Then 

I  got  a  letter  saying  she  had  no  record  of  having 
received  my  scenario.  What  ought  I  to  do?  If 
she  doesn't  send  it  back  can't  I  make  her  pay 
for  it?  What  would  you  advise?  It  seems  funny 
to  me  that  stars  complain  that  they  can't  find 
plays  when  they  don't  even  pay  enough  attention 
to  those  sent  in  to  have  the  manners  to  return 
them  if  they  are  not  wanted. 

I  used  to  like  this  actress  and  being  sorry  to 
see  her  in  such  terrible  plays,  I  decided  that  in 
my  spare  time — writing  not  being  my  business — 
I  would  write  something  for  her  myself.  It  was 
a  true  story  and  had  happened  in  my  own  life. 

I I  shall  certainly  not  go  to  see  any  more  of  her 
productions  for  there  can  be  no  excuse_  now  for 

I  her  if  her  vehicles  are  worse  than  mediocre. 

Stella  Newton, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Miss  Newton  : 

It  is  possible  that  you  omitted  to  put  your 
name  and  address  on  your  story  when  you  sub- 
mitted it.  I  have  received  hundreds  myself  with 
neither  name  nor  address. 

Possibly,  also,  you  omitted  to  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  its  return. 

Again,  it  is  likely  that  the  manuscript,  being 
your  first,  was  written  in  long  hand  instead  of 
being  typed. 

Any  of  these  reasons  may  have  been  responsible 
for  its  loss.  As  a  rule  artists  or  their  scenario 
departments  are  courteous  and  almost  brutally 
prompt  in  returning  such  offerings  as  do  not  con- 
form to  their  special  requirements — at  least  such 
has  been  my  personal  experience. 

I  am  afraid  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
collecting  a  fee  for  your  manuscript. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  an  unknown  moving  pic- 
]  ture  writer  to  obtain  recognition,  even  should  his 
story  contain  that  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — 
,  Originality — for  the  big  reason  that  film  corpora- 
tions  prefer   either    dramatic   plays,    which   have 
'  received  a  Broadway  hearing,  however  brief,  or 
published  books. 

Should  you  submit  any  synopsis  in  the  future, 
be  very  sure  that  the  manuscript  is  typewritten. 
1    No  scenario  editor  will  attempt  to  wade  through 
\   the   intricacies    of    caligraphic    hieroglyphics. 

Also,  be  sure  that  you  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope,  for  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  writer  frequently 
prove  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  to  the  blase 
sensibilities  of  the  king  of  the  scenario  department. 
As  for  cutting  the  star  you  mention  from  your 
visiting  list — it  is  quite  possible  that  your  story 
never  reached  her  hands  at  all. 

In  this  case  you  should  "cut"  her  scenario 
reader,  thereby  depriving  him  of  your  future 
consideration. 


There's  Something  Gone  Out  of  My  Life 

There's   something    gone    out   of   my   life, 
Something   that    makes    me    so    sad; 
I  wonder  if  ever  again  I   shall  know 
The  joy  of  being  just  glad. 

The   world    doesn't   seem   half   so   fair 
As  it  did  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 
Ere   the   hopes   that   I   cherished   had    died 
And   left  me,   heart   broken,   alone. 

The   birds   in   the   tall   leafy   trees 
Fill    the    air    with    their    songs    of    delight; 
Their    music    but    makes    me    more    sad 
And   I   long  for  the   quiet   of   night. 

I  long  for  the  hour  of  repose, 
And    yet,    when    it    comes    I    can't    sleep; 
While    others    are    resting    in    peace 
A  long  lonely  vigil   I  keep. 

Hot    bitter    tears    fill    my    eyes 

And  fall  on  my  pillow  so  white 

When    there's    no    eye    to    see    but    the    stars 

Shining  far,  far  above  me  so  bright. 

And  the   great   silver  moon   as   she   glides, 
Caressing    my    brow    as    she    goes, 
Seems   to    pity   the   grief   that    she    sees, 
Seems  to  weep  for  the  heart  having  wees. 

For   she   hides   behind   a   white   clcud, 
I  fancy  she's  drying  her  tears, 
For    she    knows    that   my    pain    must    abide 
That  joy  will  not  come  with  the  years. 

The    "iron    has    entered    my    soul," 
The    wound   will    not   heal   in   a   day; 
The   scar   must    remain   evermore 
Tho'  the   first  poignant  pain  pass  away. 

Wherever   I   go   I   will   bear 
The   marks   of   the   conflict   and   strife 
That   left  my  heart   bleeding  and  torn 
When   something  went  out   of  my   life. 

The    things   we   love   most   we   must   lose, 
(I   loved   what   I   lost,   O,   so   well), 
Just   why   this    should   be    'tis   beyond 
The    power    of    we    mortals    to    tell. 

Perhaps   when   life's   lesson   is   learned, 
When  heart  and  soul  are  at  rest, 
We   shall   see   that   'twere   better   so 
That    God's    way    is    always    the    best. 

While   I  pass  'neath  the  rod   I  have  still 
My  duty   in  life   to   perform, 
And    I'll    do    it    the    best    that    I    can 
In  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  storm. 

When  the  myst'ries  of  life  are  revealed, 
When    the    last    "Great    Divide"    I    have    crost, 
I    know    I    shall    find    it    again — 
The    Treasure    I    loved    and    have    lost. 

— Clara  B.  Dice, 
213  2nd  Ave.,    West, 
Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa. 


My  dear  Child  : 

Your  letter  touches  a  responsive  and  very 
reminiscent  chord  in  my  mind. 

It  may  not  be  much  consolation  to  you  to  know 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  people  have  had 
the  same  difficulties  to  surmount  as  you  are 
experiencing  at  present. 

I  might  ask  you  if  you  are  sure  that  you  are 
really  suited  to  the  screen  as  a  profession?  But, 
who,  at  fifteen,  would  admit  such  a  thing  as 
unsuitability. 


I  know  that  at  that  age  I  would  have  played 
"Juliette"  on  a  moment's  notice,  without  the 
slightest  qualm,  supposing  I  could  have  discovered 
any  one  sufficiently  altruistic  to  have  allowed  me 
to  do  so.  Now  I  should  be  filled  with  dread  at 
the  idea  of  playing  her  at  all. 

Your  best  plan  is  to  register  with  the  various 
agents  who  supply  extra  people  to  large  firms. 
If  you  are  really  an  unusual  type  you  may  attain, 
through  their  medium,  the  opportunity  of  creating 
a  minimum  of  "Atmosphere"  in  some  maximum 
of  directorial  craftsmanship.  From  that  rung  of 
the  ladder  you  may  eventually  mount  to  the  dizzy 
eminence  of  the  "electric  sign"  whose  twinkling 
lights  go  to  fashion  that  diadem  "So  devoutly  to 
be  wished." 

Here  is  a  formula  which  may  help  toward  the 
making  of  success: 

Take  an  infinite  amount  of  patience 

An  exterior  not  less  susceptible  than  that  of  a 
rhinoceros 

A  superhuman  capacity  for  sacrifice,  i.  e.,  for 
the  putting  away  of  all  things,  however  dear, 
which  may  divert  the  mind  even  for  one  moment 
from  the  case  in  hand 

A  sense  of  values,  and — 

A  head  that  remains  united  firmly  to  the 
shoulders  in  spite  of  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,  or  the  more  insidious,  and, 
therefore,  more  dangerous,  flattery  of  that  same 
fortune  when  she  smiles. 
Sig. 

To  be  thoroughly  shaken  and  taken  every  hour, 
sleeping  or  waking. 

P.  S. — Yes,  I  did  have  a  first  chance.  I  waited 
for  it  exactly  ten  years.  I  aspired  to  the  stage 
at  the  early  age  of  ten — and  when  it  did  come 
it  brought  me  one  line  and  the  handsome 
remuneration  of  thirty  shillings  per  week. 

Dear  Miss  Petrova: 

I  go  to  the  movies  a  lot,  particularly  when  I 
know  a  good  comedy  or  a  good  serial  is  going  to 
be  on,  but  now  and  again  I  arrive  in  time  to 
catch  the  tail  end  of  one  of  those  harrowing 
things  called  dramas.  Of  course,  it's  only  by 
accident  I  ever  get  caught  this  way  and  when  I 
do  I'm  as  sore  as  a  hound.  The  other  night  I 
happened  to  get  into  the  theatre  towards  the 
latter  part  of  Sessue  Hayakawa's  "Jaguar's  Claw." 
My !  How  some  people  can  sit  and  watch  such 
stuff  passes  me.  Neither  can  I  see  anything  in 
the  Jap. 

When  I  go  to  the  theatre  I  have  a  right  to  be 
amused. 

What  do  you  say? 

Bert  Harper, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Harper: 

I  say  that  most  decidedly  you  have  a  right  to 
be  amused  and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  your  enjoyment.  But,  alas !  How 
many  of  our  sacred  rights  are  trampled  underfoot 
by  a  selfish  and  unsympathetic  mob.  The  only 
redress  that  I  can  suggest  as  really  a  solution  to 
the  difficulty  is  that  you  build  or  cause  to  be  built 
a  theatre  which  will  run  only  such  subjects  as 
you  may  direct.  Failing  this,  you  might  endeavor 
to  close  your  eyes  during  the  screening  of  an 
offending  subject  and  meditate  meantime  upon 
the  unctuousness  of  a  custard  pie  or  the  cooling 
properties  of  soda  water  syphons. 

Unfortunately  for  you  some  people  like  dramas 
— the  more  harrowing  they  are  the  better  they  like 
them — and  the  poor  theatre  exhibitor  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  provide  these  of  his  patrons  with  this 
form  of  entertainment.  For  myself,  I  don't  feel 
that  I've  really  had  value  received  unless  I  weep 
copiously. 

But  'twas  ever  thus.  One  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.  And  for  me  Sessue  Hayakawa  is 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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HE  machine  stopped  before  a  typicai 
California  movie  studio,  the  walls  of 
which  were  dazzling  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine against  the  green  of  wide 
lawns  and  trees.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
greeted  me  and  we  crossed  the  lawn  and 
entered  his  office — a  cool,  airy  room,  from 
which  opened  his  dressing  room. 

Douglas  was  "made  up"  for  the  part  of 
"Lieutenant  Denton"  for  scenes  of  the  film 
based  on  "Arizona,"  from  the  dramatic  play 
by  Augustus  Thomas. 

He  pointed  out  a  picture  of  Remington's, 
which  he  has  recently  bought,  which  hung  be- 
tween two  broad  windows.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  Remington's  work.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  most  things.  An  overflowing  physical 
health  and  energy  radiates  from  him  as  light 
from  a  lamp,  a  physical  health  which  gives 
its  own  glow  to  a  good-natured  temper  and 
a  cheerful  philosophy. 

We  spoke  of  teeth.  Douglas  Fairbanks' 
quick  smile  advertised  that  the  subject  is  a 
safe  one.  I  have  been  horrified  and  made  irre- 
pressibly  curious  by  the  discovery  that  an  ap- 
palling proportion  of  moving  picture  people, 
both  actresses  and  actors,  have  false  teeth. 
Is  it  that  they  must  have  regular  teeth  for 
the  pictures,  and  therefore  must  have  artificial 
ones  ?  Sacrificing,  so  to  speak,  their  very  teeth 
on  the  altar  of  art? 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  because  in  their  work  their  teeth  have  been 
knocked  out.  Fortunately  his  have  escaped 
destruction. 

We  wandered  about  the  grounds.  I  saw  the 
mat  where  Fairbanks  boxes  daily  with  Spike 
Robinson,  ex-champion  lightweight  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  retains  for  the  purpose,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Ito,  for  jiu  jitsu,  and 
Bull  Montana,  for  wrestling. 

We  sauntered  through  an  Oriental  street  and 
I  sought  to  delve  into  that  philosophy  of  life 
on  which  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  published  a 
book.  "Laugh  and  Live"  is  the  title.  It  seems 
to  sum  the  philosophy  that  health  is  90  per 
cent,  of  it.  Be  healthy,  be  cheerful,  don't 
worry.  Laugh  about  things.  I'm  very  fond 
of  philosophy — Spencer,  Locke,  all  those  fel- 
lows.    Spencer  is  the  man  I  value  most." 

"And  James!"  said  I.  "Personally  I  think 
William  James'  chapter  on  habit,  in  his  study 
of  psychology,  is  the  greatest  help  to  living 
that  I've  found." 

"Oh,  of  course,  James,"  said  he,  "I'm  very 
fond  of  James,  too.  And  Orison  Swett 
Marden.  He's  the  man  to  read  when  things 
seem  to  be  going  wrong." 

"But  have  things  ever  really  gone  wrong 
for  you?"  I  questioned,  recovering.  "Have 
you  ever  been  ill,  or  hungry  and  out  of  work — 
did  you  ever  work  at  a  job  that  you  didn't 
dare  lose  because  you  couldn't  eat  if  you  did? 
Did  you  ever  hunt  a  job  at  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  week  and  dread  that  you  wouldn't  get 
it?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did,"  he  replied. 

His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  Denver;  he  has 
always  had  money  enough,  security.  He  has 
always  had  overflowing  physical  health,  never 


exhausted  energy,  friends,  opportunities — "But 
I've  had  other  troubles,  of  course,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I've  always  found  that  the  only  way 
through  them  was  to  laugh  at  them.  If  you 
let  them  make  you  worry,  make  you  discour- 
aged, you'll  go  under.  Be  cheerful,  expect 
the  best  to  happen,  and  it  will." 

A  conference  with  his  director  brought  our 
talk  to  an  end.  He  made  a  very  picturesque 
"Lieutenant  Denton"  in  his  Spanish-American 
uniform. 


American    Movies   Important    Factor   in 
Foreign  Trade  Advertising 

When  American  industries  temporarily 
ceased  advertising  their  wares  abroad,  the 
Germans  were  under  the  impression  that  trade 
for  us  would  be  at  a  standstill,  but  after  the 
final  clearing  up  of  the  peace  negotiations 
they  will  learn  how  strong  we  are  in  the 
foreign  fields.  True,  they  may  have  noticed 
the  economical  use  of  display  advertising  in 
the  trade  journals,  but  when  you  realize  that 
the  factories  of  the  United  States  have  been 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity  on  our  own  inter- 
nal commodities,  it  would  be  useless  to  solicit 
orders  which  could  not  be  filled. 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  Germans — at 
least    what    are    left    of    them — will    feel    the 


result  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
advertising. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Germans  are 
making  extensive  plans  for  a  big  campaign 
for  trade,  and  the  medium  which  they  intend 
employing  is  the  motion-picture  film.  The 
Germans  are,  therefore,  only  following  up 
what  Americans  have  been  doing  for  years, 
as  early  in  the  stages  of  filmdom  the  impor- 
tance of  film  publicity  was  recognized  in  con- 
veying to  the  public  eye  what  the  manufac- 
turers were  equipped  to  do,  and  clearly  showed 
their  processes,  which  was  not  only  educa- 
tional, but  extended  American  methods  in  for- 
eign markets,  where  the  films  reached.  The 
screen  is  an  important  factor  in  advertising, 
as  it  portrays  in  a  few  scenes  and  words 
what  is  impossible  to  convey  even  by  the  best 
word-artists. 

James  H.  Birch,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  a  noted 
authority  on  export  matters  and  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Circumnavigators'  Club,  once 
said,  "The  movies  have  done  more  for  exploit- 
ing goods  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  than  all  the  trade 
journals  combined." 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  great  "doer."  He  shows 
through  approved  films  how  to  raise  a  big 
army,  how  to  care  for  the  "boys,"  how  to 
erect  shipyards  in  a  year  on  swamps  and 
islands,  and  how  to  move  the  machinery  of 
the  nation  in  a  tranquil  whirl  of  activity. 

Long  live  the  motion  picture  as  a  silent 
salesman ! 


Tracing  the  Influence   of  Woman  Through  Ages 


Tracing  the  Influence  of  Woman  Through  Ages.  This  is  Ethel  Hallor  and  George  West 
"Showing  Us"  in  the  Famous  Maurice  Tourneur  Production  Entitled  "Woman."  Yes,  It  Is 
the  Cinema  Visualization  of  What  Manner  of  Beings  Adam  and  Eve  Must  Have  Been  or  Might 
Have  Been 
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Bill  Hart  Shows 

Us  How  He 
Lights  a  Match 
With  His  Thumb 


But  don't  try  it  unless  you 
are  optimistic  enough  to  enjoy 
being  burned  occasionally. 


'Too  Old  for  the 

Draft;  but  by 

Gosh,  We  Don't 

Feel  It" 


That  is  what  these  two  veterans 
said  to  Bert  Lytell,  the  young  Metro 
star,  when  they  posed  for  this  pic- 
ture. On  the  left  is  J.  F.  Olmstead 
and  on  the  right,  Owen  Jones.  They 
have  small  parts  in  the  new  Metro 
production,  "The  Spender,"  starring 
Bert  Lytell.  Their  beards  are  their 
own.  For  it  is  said,  whiskers  are 
like  alfalfa  in  California — three 
crops  a  year  with  proper  irrigation. 
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SERIAL  NUMBER  ONE 

FIRST    EPISODE 

Grace  G. — Whom  do  you  think  is  the  best 
dressed  woman  on  the  screen? 

We  would  prefer  not  to  give  our  personal 
preference  on  this  subject,  but  rather  base  our 
reply  on  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  critics 
who  have  expressed  themselves  at  various  times 
to  the  effect  that  Elsie  Ferguson  is  the  leader  of 
fashions  on  the  screen,  although  there  are  a 
number  of  others  who  are  remarkably  well 
groomed.  

SECOND    EPISODE 

Walter  McG. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  who 
was  the  director  of  Corrine  Griffith  in  "Miss 
Ambition"  and  the  date  of  its  release  to  the 
public? 

Our  records  show  that  Henry-Houry  directed 
Miss  Griffith  in  this  production,  which  was 
released  on  November  18th,  by  the  Vitagraph 
Company.  

THIRD  EPISODE 

Crippled  Soldier.— How  can  I  obtain  actual 
photographs  of  some  of  the  leading  stars  of  the 
screen? 

If  they  have  a  supply  on  hand,  most  stars 
invariably  mail  them  to  admirers  who  request 
them,  but  the  continued  soaring  prices  for  pho- 
tography often  prevents  them  from  sending  too 
large  a  number  to  their  friends.  However, 
Photo-Play  Journal  always  has  a  large  assort- 
ment on  hand  and  would  be  glad  to  supply  you  a 
reasonable  quantity  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  per 
picture,  which  charge  covers  the  cost  of  mailing, 
etc.  

FOURTH   EPISODE 

Billie  Culver. — Does  "Pathe  News"  exhibit 
exclusively  in  the  United  States  or  does  it  reach 
foreign  territories? 

Pathe  exhibits  its  semi-weekly  glimpses  of  cur- 
rent events  internationally,  and  while  it  is  known 
in  the  United  States  as  "Pathe  News,"  it  is  shown 
in  France  under  the  caption  of  "Pathe  Journal," 
and  in  England  it  is  called  "Pathe  Gazette." 


FIFTH  EPISODE 

Art  Wright. — What  was  the  late  Harold  Lock- 
wood's  occupation  before  his  advent  into  the 
movies  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  salesman  for  a  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house. 


SIXTH    EPISODE 

Anxious  Girl. — If  possible,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  cast  of  characters  in  "The 
Testing  of  Mildred  Vane,"  in  which  May  Allison 
is  starred? 

Mildred  Vane  May  Allison 

Albert  Moreland    Darrell  Foss 

Dr.  M.  Hernandez   George  Field 

Matthew  Vane Nigel  De  Bruillier 

Ralph  Jeffries  Fred  Goodwins 

It  is  a  five-act  feature,  based  on  the  story 
written  by  Charles  T.  Dazey  and  was  released  on 
December  2nd,  1918.  It  was  scheduled  to  be 
released  on  October  28th,  but  the  influenza 
epidemic  delayed  it. 


SEVENTH  EPISODE 

Stella  F. — What  is  the  name  of  the  latest  pic- 
ture in  which  Marguerite  Clark  is  playing? 

"Three  Men  and  a  Girl,"  in  which  she  is  ably 
assisted  by  Richard  Barthelmess,  a  rising  young 
screen  artist. 


EIGHTH    EPISODE 

Harry  Carty. — Do  you  believe  that  the  pictures 
in  which  Harold  Lockwood  appears  will  soon  be 
taken  off  the  screen  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
John  Bunny,  on  account  of  his  untimely  death? 


OUR  NEW  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS  DEPARTMENT 

Photo-Play  Journal  herewith  presents 
for  the  first  time  a  new  department 
CINEMA  TRUTH  IN  FLASHES,  which 
will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  this  maga- 
zine. Obviously  the  object  is  to  establish 
a  Forum  of  Information  for  the  benefit  of 
inquiring  photoplay  fans,  and  we  invite  all 
of  our  readers  to  make  full  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  dispel  doubts  as  to  facts 
pertaining  to  the  screen  and  its  histrionic 
inhabitants.  We  have  received  many  thou- 
sands of  requests  to  inaugurate  such  a 
department  as  this  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  accede  to  the  general  wishes  we  have 
abolished  our  policy  of  answering  all  in- 
quiries by  letter.  We  request  brevity  in 
stating  questions,  but  we  place  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  questions  anyone  may  ask. 
You  are  welcome  to  seek  information  as 
often  as  you  please.  As  will  be  noted,  we 
have  adopted  a  rather  unique  manner  of 
presentation  of  the  questions  and  answers, 
using  the  episodic  movie  idea.  We  hope 
this  new  department  will  please  our  readers. 


Most  certainly  not  immediately.  The  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation  is  in  receipt  of  countless 
letters  from  fans  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country  inquiring  as  to  the  fate  of  the  deceased 
actor's  unreleased  screen  plays,  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  concluded  to  release  all  of  them,  and 
in  addition  will  reissue  many  of  the  old  favorites 
in  which  Mr.  Lockwood  first  attained  success. 


NINTH    EPISODE 

Dorothy  Fay. — Will  you  please  inform  me  as 
to  the  home  address  of  William  Farnum,  the 
William  Fox  star? 

William  Farnum  has  purchased  a  very  mag- 
nificent estate  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  and 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  there.  The 
estate  is  one  of  unusual  beauty  and  has  a  large 
area  of  picturesque  surroundings.  He  has  only 
recently  installed  a  trophy  room,  in  which  are  all 
the  stuffed  fish  and  game,  and  silver  cups  the 
actor  has  collected. 


TENTH    EPISODE 

Miss  Sharkey. — Who  is  May  Allison's  leading 
man? 

Robert  Ellis  has  been  engaged  by  George  D. 
Baker,  Metro's  Western  Manager,  to  play  the 
leading  roles  opposite  Miss  Allison.  He  has 
already  finished  "Thirty  Days,"  a  late  production. 


ELEVENTH    EPISODE 

Babe  Christy. — Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  color  of  Madame  Petrova's  hair,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  unless  you  have  seen  her 
off   screen? 

Mme.  Petrova's  hair  is  a  beautiful  auburn  shade, 
admired  by  all. 


TWELFTH    EPISODE 

Evelyn  Seery. — I  haven't  seen  Tom  Mix  on  the 
screen  for  some  time  and  would  like  to  know 
what  he  is  doing  at  the  present  time? 

Tom  Mix  has  been  in  Western  features  for 
some  time,  although  only  recently  he  underwent 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  bullet  from  his 
leg,  which  has  been  giving  him  trouble  for  several 
years.  He  has  entirely  recovered  and  is  now 
at  work  on  a  new  Western  story  which  will  follow 
"Faking  for  God."  Mr.  Mix' works  at  the  Holly- 
wood studio  of  William  Fox. 


THIRTEENTH  EPISODE 

John  Story,  N.  D. — Will  you  please  give  me  a 
short  account  of  the  life  of  Bryant  Washburn? 

We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  a 
detailed  narrative  of  his  life,  but  space  does  not 
permit.  We  recall  your  name  as  a  subscriber  and 
would  therefore  refer  you  to  our  September  issue, 
which  contained  an  excellent  article  relative  to 
the  Washburns.  

FOURTHTEENTH  EPISODE 

Adele  H.  Hugg,  Chicago. — Please  state  the  age 
of  Ivy  Ward. 

Baby  Ward  is  a  mere  child  in  age,  but  a  veteran 
in   experience — just   past   five   years. 


FIFTEENTH    EPISODE 

Amy  Wale. — Who  are  the  three  leading  grand 
opera  stars  who  have  appeared  on  the  screen  and 
what  film  concern  presented  them? 

Enrico  Caruso,  Artcraft ;  Mary  Garden,  Gold- 
wyn,  and  Geraldine  Farrar,  Artcraft. 


SIXTEENTH    EPISODE 

John  Fits. — Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
history  of  "The  Hope  Chest"  in  which  Dorothy 
Gish  stars? 

"The  Hope  Chest"  was  written  by  Mark  Lee 
Luther.  It  was  originally  published  serially  in 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  in  February  and 
March,  1916.  Later  the  story  was  issued  in  book 
form  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The 
current  screen  adaptation  was  made  by  W.  M. 
Stearns,  a  most  capable  scenarioist,  under  the 
supervision  of  David  Wark  Griffith,  who  pro- 
duced it.  

SEVENTEENTH  EPISODE 

Cleveland  Fan. — What  is  Marguerite  Clark's 
name  in  private  life? 

Mrs.   H.    Palmerson    Williams. 


EIGHTEENTH  EPISODE 

Will  H. — What  are  the  latest  Pathe  serials  and 
who  are  the  stars? 

"The  Lightning  Raider,"  starring  Pearl  White; 
"Wolves  of  Kultur,"  starring  Leah  Baird,  and 
"Hands  Up,"  starring  Ruth  Roland. 


NINETEENTH  EPISODE 

M.  M.  W. — Is  it  true  that  Viola  Dana's  husband 
died  of  influenza? 

Yes,  John  H.  Collins,  her  husband  and  director, 
succumbed  to   this    dreaded   disease. 


TWENTIETH   EPISODE 

Seeker. — Who  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation? 

Adolph  Zukor,  whose  business  address  is  485 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWENTY-FIRST    EPISODE 

was    the    name    of  the    play 


in    which 
a  sensation  on  the  stage 


What 
Nazimova  created  such 
about  two  year  ago? 

"  'Ception   Shoals,"   which,  by  the  way,   she  is 
now  presenting  on  the  screen. 


TWENTY-SECOND   EPISODE 

Robert. — Will  you  name  one  of  Hale  Hamilton's 
big  stage  successes? 

"A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  which  later  served  as  a 
screen  vehicle  for  Taylor  Holmes. 


TWENTY-THIRD    EPISODE 

Photo  playwright. — Where    would    you    send    a 
photoplay  to  Thomas  H.  Ince? 

To  his  new  studios  at  Culver  City,  Calif. 


TWENTY-FOURTH   EPISODE 

Inquisitive. — What  are  some  of  the  pictures 
Colleen  Moore  has  appeared  in? 

James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "A  Hoosier  Romance;" 
"Hands  Up,"  in  which  Wilford  Lucas  was  starred, 
and  "An  Old  Fashioned  Young  Man,"  starring 
Robert  Harron. 
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HEN  I  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  securing  quick  inter- 
views simultaneously  with  some 
of  the  leading  stars  of  the  photo- 
play with  a  view  to  learning 
their  opinions  as  to  the  outlook 
for  screen  achievements  for  the  coming  year, 
I  very  naturally  began  to  deliberate  with 
myself.  How  could  this  be  accomplished  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  ?  I  realized  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hop  on  a  train  for  New  York 
to  hobnob  with  the  stars  in  the  Eastern  studios 
and  then  spend  about  a  week's  time  journeying 
to  California  to  chat  with  those  located  in  the 
Western  studios,  so  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  airship  route  offered  the  only  means  to 
the  end.  I  hurriedly  made  my  departure  from 
the  office,  and  hastened  to  call  upon  my 
aviator  chum,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Aerial  Squadron  delegated  to  carry  the  mails 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  I  thought 
perhaps  he  would  crowd  me  in  as  excess  bag- 
gage. He  at  first  wouldn't  listen  to  the  propo- 
sition, for  he  realized  that  the  high  altitude 
he  reached  would  nauseate  me  and  his  mission 
would  not  permit  him  to  land  unless  engine 
trouble  or  lack  of  petrol  necessitated  it.  I 
finally  convinced  him  that  I  would  take  the 
chance  and  explained  to  him  the  importance 
of  reaching  New  York  via  the  speediest  route. 
We  were  soon  on  our  way,  and  hardly  had 
I  become  accustomed  to  my  novel  airy  sur- 
roundings before  we  were  safely  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Gotham.  After  extending  him  my 
thanks  and  bidding  him  bon  voyage  on  his 
,  return  trip,  I  hurried  up  to  the  Vitagraph 
studios,  where  I  felt  positive  I  would  find 
some  of  the  leading  stars  absorbed  in  their 
work  and  would  not  give  me  any  audience 
'  by  reason  of  an  appointment  not  having  been 
prearranged.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  I 
began  to  curtail  my  speed,  but  having  gone 
this  far,  I  determined  to  carry  out  my  mission, 
and  keyed  myself  up  to  the  point  of  "incalcu- 
lable nerve"  and  entered.  I  apprised  the  man 
at  the  door  of  my  errand  and  had  Francis  X. 
Bushman  paged.  Fortunately,  I  caught  him 
"between  scenes"  and  he  greeted  me  most 
cordially,  apologizing  for  keeping  me  waiting 
less  than  two  minutes !  (Francis  X.  Bushman 
is  a  considerate  fellow.) 

"So  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  screen  for  the  coming 
year,"  he  said.  "Well,  I  have  been  so  busy 
working  on  the  finals  for  this  year  that  I 
haven't  looked  into  the  forecast,  but  I  do 
believe  the  year  1919  will  be  the  banner  year, 
for  the  producers  and  players  are  all  planning 
big  features  on  a  larger  scale.  We  can  now 
,  see  light  before  us  and  wonderful  progress 
will  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
fans.  I  intend  to  interpret  the  high  art  with 
the  best  that  is  in  me." 

And    while    we    were    discoursing,    Earle 
Williams  put  in  his  appearance.     My  formal 
introduction  to  Earle  followed,  and  Bushman 
took  leave,  assuring  me  he  would  be  glad  to 
chat     further    when    his    time    was    not    so 
occupied.    To  mingle  with  a  star  of  Mr.  Bush- 
man's   calibre    and    simultaneously    make    the 
acquaintance    of    another    celebrity    within    a 
few  seconds  filled  me  with  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
!  and  I  was  almost  confused  when  Earle  broke 
[  my   reverie  with  his  pleasant  mannerisms   in 
i  inquiring  whether  he  could  assist  me  in  any 
"Way,  as  he  had  finished  his  part  of  the  program 
'  for  the  day.     Well,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
I  tell  him  that  he  could,  and  he  replied  to  my 
I  questions  with  no  small  degree  of  sincerity. 


He  said,  "I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Bushman's 
conception  is  of  the  possibilities,  but  I  do 
know  that  I  have  often  pondered  over  prob- 
able developments  which  could  be  effected 
toward  the  enhancement  of  the  art,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  it  upon  myself  to  study  every 
phase  of  the  situation,  and  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  I  can  make  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. With  the  co-operation  of  the  producers 
I  hope  to  reveal  to  the  public  some  of  my 
highest  ideals  in  cinema  art  during  1919." 

I  later  accepted  an  invitation  to  motor  with 
Williams  out  Riverside  Drive.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  expertness  with  which  he  drove  his 
roadster.  "I  always  did  enjoy  driving  my 
car  at  breakneck  speed  and  never  could  get 
enough  speed  out  of  her  to  suit  me,"  he 
shouted  through  the  fast  vanishing  breezes, 
for  we  were  traveling  at  least  umpty  miles 
an  hour  then,  and  I  tried  to  figure  of  what 
this  young  idol's  dream  of  speed  actually  con- 
sisted. He  soon  arrived  at  his  objective,  and 
when  we  hopped  out  of  the  car,  he  told  me 
that  it  was  his  last  day  in  New  York  for  a 
while,  as  he  was  figuring  on  leaving  for  Cali- 
fornia the  next  day  to  complete  a  feature 
picture  in  the  Western  studios.  Enjoying  such 
splendid  hospitality  at  his  hand's,  I  could 
hardly  encroach  upon  his  time  any  longer,  but 


I  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his  unas- 
suming attitude  that  I  loathed  the  idea  of 
leaving.  I  took  advantage  of  every  possible 
moment  while  he  was  covering  up  his  radia- 
tor, and  related  to  him  the  wonderful  expe- 
rience I  had  in  journeying  to  New  York. 
When  I  mentioned  airplanes,  he  was  all  atten- 
tion and  wanted  to  hear  all  about  it.  In  turn, 
he  said:  "It  has  been  so  essential  for  me  to 
make  quick  jumps  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia and  return,  that  I  relinquished  the  idea 
of  sleeping  in  Pullmans  and  spending  hours 
of  discomfort  in  reclining  in  stifling  coaches. 
I  now  own  an  aeroplane,  which  I  am  resolved 
to  use  as  a  means  of  transportation.  I  have  a 
late  model  machine,  which  I  used  in  scenes 
in  'The  American  Ace,'  my  latest  picture,  and 
I  find  it  a  great  asset  in  saving  time  in  travel. 
If  you  want  to  accompany  me  tomorrow 
morning,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  along, 
although  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  longer  and 
more  picturesque  ride  than  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York." 

This  was,  indeed,  like  finding  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  especially  when  I  began  to  realize  what 
the  fee  would  be  to  convey  me  to  the  West 
Coast  via  air  route.  Needless  to  add,  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


PTOEMANIA 

By  Richard  Willis 

I  had  an  awful  dream,  it  was  the  lobster,  I  am  sure; 

I  dreamed  that  Mary  Pickford  had  the  wolf  outside  her  door, 

That  she  and  Mr.  Chaplin  sang  duets  upon  Broadway,    ' 

Accompanied  on  a  banjo  played  by  rustic  Charlie  Ray, 

The  passersby  stopped  up  their  ears  so  Charlie  tried  flip-flops, 

And  the  three  were  hustled  off  the  street  by  Sennett's  Movie  Cops. 

I  saw  Bessie  Barriscale  upon  a  fearful  tear, 

A'  using  awful  language,  pulling  Howard  Hickman's  hair. 

Theda  Bara  tried  to  stop  her,  saying,  "Oh,  be  kind  and  sweet," 

But  Bess  with  Viola  Dana  fiercely  chased  her  off  the  street. 

Farnum  and  Reid  played  "extras"  and  the  extras  were  the  stars. 

The  Managers  made  friends  with  all  the  actresses'  Mammas, 

And  told  them  to  come  often  and  help  to  run  the  shows, 

I  dreamed  that  "Dorfee"  Gish  and  Constance  Talmadge  came  to  blows. 

George  Fawcett  played  the  Juveniles,  Ma  McConnell"  ingenues; 
While  Kerrigan  did  slap-stick,  wearing  Charlie  Chaplin's   shoes. 
Miss  Clark  (that's  Marguerite,  of  course)  the  Vampires  oft  essayed ; 
George  Holt  and  Bob  McKim  the  kindly  heroes  always  played. 
Earl  Williams  was  a  character  and  wore  a  big  mustache, 
And  M.  M.  Minter's  age  was  published,  umpty-ump — last  March. 

Bill  Hart,  attired  in  "Soup  and  Fish,"  was  acting  Dukes  and  Lords, 

While  Fairbanks,  broke,  his  living  gone,  played  "Supes"  upon  the  boards. 

I  saw  Petrova  fined  in  Court  for  speeding  in  her  Ford, 

And  Charlie  Murray  playing  leads  with  youthful  Fannie  Ward. 

Tom  Ince  and  Griffith  would  not  have  their  names  upon  the  screen. 

And  Bushman  shunned  publicity,  made  modesty  his  theme. 

Wee  Janie  Lee  was  a  Grand  Dame,  Bob  Connelly  a  tough. 

Three  press  agents  confessed  their  "news"  was  all  a  great  big  bluff. 

I  came  across  a  bunch  of  stars  indulging  in  a  chat, 

Cried  Lillian  Gish  "I  only  pay  two  dollars  for  a  hat." 

"Just  cutie  tales  for  me"  said  Norma  Talmadge  to  her  Ma. 

While  Blanche  Sweet  swore  that  she  would  never  buy  another  car. 

"The  Movies!"  snorted  Clara  Kimball  Young,  "I  hate  the  name;" 

"  'Tis  odious"  piped  Mary  Anderson  "to  try  for  fame." 

"I'll  take  off  weight,"  said  Arbuckle,  "Oh!  please  don't  call  me  "Fatty!" 

Quoth  Marie  Dressier,  "I  will  get  a  figure  thin  and  natty.' 

"I'll  never  more  have  sittings  for  another  photograph, 

Said  Miss  Anita  Stewart:  "Hooray!"  said  Vitagraph. 

Then  they  all  gathered  round  me  crying,  "Just  outside  a  hearse  is, 

And  you  will  occupy  it  if  you  don't  quit  writing  verses." 

I  pled,  "I  don't  write  verses,"  and  they  said  "That  is  no  joke !" 

And  they  raised  their  arms  to  smite  me,  when  thank  goodness,  I  awoke. 
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'Movie  Love 


?> 


They  say  they  make  love  better 
in  the  movies  than  folks  do  in  real 
life,  but  it  is  probably  only  because 
practice  makes  perfect.  Just  the 
same,  much  of  the  love-making  on 
the  screen  is  worthy  of  emulation, 
while  some  of  it  is  terribly  terrible. 
Here  is  pictured  three  kinds  of 
love-making — the  inanimate  doll 
kind,  the  real  kind  of  a  la  Lila  Lee, 
and  the  doubtful  sort. 


Even  the  Dolls  Have  Their  Romantic  Moments  the 
Same  as  the  Real  People 


How  Lila  Lee  Greeted  Love   Words  in  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Make-Believes" 


A  "Love"  Scene  in  "The  Girl  Who  Came  Back,"  in 
Which  Ethel  Clayton  Starred 


January,  igig 
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F  you  had  been  working  on  one 
feature  production  after  another  for 
the  Vitagraph  Company  for  over  a 
year  without  a  vacation  and  you 
suddenly  learned  that  you  were  to 
play  the  stellar  role  in  a  success  like  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  you'd  probably  arrange 
for  a  bit  of  vacation  time  before  you  attempted 
such  an  undertaking.  And  that's  just  what 
Alice  Joyce  did — packing  a  dozen  or  more 
trunks  she  betook  herself  and  a  congenial 
companion  off  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
where  she  sojourned  for  about  a  month. 

"Yes,"  smiled  Alice  Joyce  from  under  the 
brim  of  her  trim  riding  hat,  "I  ran  away  from 
my  work  in  New  York  and  came  here  for  a 
month  of  rest  and  enjoyment.  Already  the 
many  hours  I  spend  out  of  doors  daily  have 
(put  new  life  into  me  and  I  expect  to  be  better 
pible  to  cope  with  all  sorts  of  questions  and 
trials  upon  my  return  to  the  studios." 

You  see,  I  had  cornered  her  on  the  hotel 
jveranda  as  she  descended  from  her  room  to 
take  the  brisk  canter  she  enjoys  every  morn- 
ling  before  her  grape  fruit  and  coffee,  and  she 
iwas  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Alice 
Jjoyce  isn't  happy  when  talking  about  herself 

rd  one  must  scheme  to  glean  any  information. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  her  beautiful  horse 
_pawed  impatiently  at  the  gravel  beneath  his 
newly  shod  feet,  gazing  longingly  at  the  lump 
of  sugar  Miss  Joyce  held  in  her  gauntlet- 
gloved  hand.  He  was,  indeed,  a  fortunate 
beast  to  claim  such  an  attractive  rider,  for 
Miss  Joyce  made  a  charming  picture  in  the 
dull  brown  riding  habit  which  seemed  moulded 
to  her  graceful  form.  The  becoming  chapeau 
was  held  by  a  black  band  under  the  chin,  and 


Alice  Joyce  and  Her  Favorite  Horse 


" 


Yep!    Alice  again — "Mounted" 


tucked  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat  was  a  cluster 
of  red  berries  gleaming  in  burnished  leaves. 

"Won't  you  take  my  friend's  horse  and  join 
me  ?"  Miss  Joyce  asked,  evidently  reading  the 
longing  in  my  eyes.  "She  has  a  slight  head- 
ache this  morning  and  isn't  going  to  ride  and 
if  you  don't  use  'Pluto,'  "  indicating  a  silky 
black  horse  standing  a  bit  down  the  drive 
with  her  crop,  "he'll  have  to  go  to  the  stables." 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  I  accepted, 
thankful  for  the  few  falls  I  suffered  while 
learning  to  ride  some  few  years  ago. 

Down  the  tree-arched  avenue  and  out  along 
one  of  the  prettiest  bridle  paths  I've  ever 
seen,  we  cantered,  Miss  Joyce  far  in  the  lead, 
for  her  mount  was  very  glad  to  be  off  and 
the  rider  very  fond  of  a  brisk  canter. 

By  devious  means  I  learned  that  she  is 
interspersing  just  the  least  bit  of  work  into 
her  vacation  period  in  that  she  is  designing 
some  of  the  wraps  and  gowns  she  wears  in 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  and  she  showed 
me  a  number  of  sketches.  As  much  as  I  would 
have  liked  to,  I  could  not  remain  for  the  after- 
noon, so  Miss  Joyce  offered  to  take  me  to  the 
train  in  her  motor.  On  the  way  we  talked  of 
"Shoes,  Ships  and  Sealing  Wax,"  and  in  the 
discussion  I  found  this  lady  of  the  land  of 
make-believe  well  informed. 

I  may  interview  Alice  Joyce  many  times  in 
days  to  come  and  she'll  always  be  attractive 
and  interesting,  but  to  me  she'll  always  be  the 
delightful  girl  I  found  her  on  this  November 
morning  as  we  cantered  along  with  the  breath 
of  the  new  day  brushing  our  faces  and  making 
us  glad  we  were  alive  and  able  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  Nature. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

A  tramp,  weary  of  his  wanderlust,  sought  refuge 
from  his  bitter  fatigue  at  "The  Lilacs,"  the  dilapi- 
dated country  home  of  Crystal  Waters,  a  comely 
young  woman  of  many  charms,  and  her  crippled 
brother  of  ten  years,  Sylvan.  With  his  lone 
friend,  a  shaggy  dog,  the  Tramp  straggled  into 
the  yard,  where  he  found  Sylvan,  who  at  first 
betrayed  marked  antagonism  for  the  intrusion. 
However,  the  stranger  was  exceedingly  affable  and 
decidedly  appealing  in  his  obvious  sadness  and 
the  boy's  pity  was  soon  excited,  resulting  in  his 
extending  cordial  hospitality,  which  was  increased 
when  the  Tramp  voluntarily  transferred  the  owner- 
ship of  his  dog  to  the  lad,  who  had  instantly 
evinced  a  fondness  for  the  animal.  The  indis- 
cretion of  his  years  led  Sylvan  to  become  con- 
fidential with  his  new-found  friend  and  he  told 
him  that  his  sister  and  he  were  about  to  be  evicted 
from  their  home  by  the  hard-hearted  owner,  Dr. 
Alfred  Widdener,  a  wealthy  specialist,  whose  plead- 
ings of  love  Crystal  had  spurned,  because  she 
knew  the  man  was  insincere  and  of  low  character. 
Later  Sylvan  introduced  the  Tramp  to  his  sist-;r 
and  he  was  plainly  impressed  by  her  rare  beauty. 
To  anyone  excepting  the  unsophisticated  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  place  his  uncontrollable 
ogling  would  have  been  the  signal  for  great  cau- 
tion, but  not  so  in  this  case.  When  she  learned 
of  the  Tramp's  kindness  to  her  brother,  Crystal 
invited  him  to  make  himself  at  home  and  to  join 
them  at  supper.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with 
avidity.  During  the  feast  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  all  excepting  Aunt  Dilsie,  a  colored  servant, 
whose  fear  of  the  man  was  comical  from  the 
beginning.  After  learning  of  the  Tramp's  predica- 
ment and  of  his  weariness  over  being  homeless, 
the  girl  graciously  invited  him  to  remain  all  night 
and  enjoy  a  good  sleep  on  a  real  bed.  Again  the 
Tramp  accepted  the  offer  of  hospitality  with  eager- 
ness. After  the  supper  Sylvan  persuaded  his  sister 
to  play  and  sing  for  the  guest.  She  acceded  to 
the  wish  of  her  brother  with  admirable  modesty, 
and,  when  she  started  her  concert  the  Tramp  was 
enthralled.  She  sang  and  played  delightfully. 
Presumably  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  musi- 
cal efforts  of  the  girl  aroused  the  inner  man's 
better  impulses,  because  he  suddenly  came  to  the 
realization  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  his  hostess 
if  he  would  not  stay  all  night.  "God!  I  really 
don't  want  to  harm  these  people,"  he  told  himself 
as  he  clutched  convulsively  at  both  arms  of  the 
chair  in  which  he  was  sitting.  Then  came  a  great 
mental  battle  in  which  he  won  out  to  the  extent 
of  bravely  asking  to  be  excused  from  remaining 
longer.  He  held  out  stubbornly  in  his  efforts  to 
resist  all  pursuasion  to  the  contrary.  When  Crystal 
begged  him  to  reconsider  for  her  little  brother's 
sake,  a  sake  which  had  really  aroused  the  sympathy 
of  the  Tramp,  he  weakened  and  it  did  not  require 
many  more  appeals  to  bring  about  his  change  of 
mind.  And  he  fell  to  contemplating  what  might 
be  the  result  of  his  weakness. 

The  result  was  indeed  weird  and  menacing.  The 
moment  after  Crystal  had  shown  him  to  his  room, 
the  Tramp  ceased  to  be  the  semblance  of  the  man  he 
had  been  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  evening. 
He  could  not  force  himself  to  retire  and  forget  all 
his  inherent  foibles.  Instead,  after  much  struggling 
with  the  inner  self,  he  wandered  out  into  the 
dark  hall.  He  was  approaching  the  room  he  knew 
to  be  occupied  by  the  beautiful  girl  when  con- 
science asserted  itself  and  he  stopped  abruptly,  with 
a  half-suppressed  exclamation  expressing  his  fear 
of  himself.  This  attracted  the  girl  to  him.  She 
was  surprised  to  find  him  at  large  in  her  home. 
He  weakly  tried  to  reassure  her,  but  lie  was  made 
thoroughly  unnerved  when  she  caught  him  in  a 
lie.  Pressed,  he  admitted  dire  intentions  of  doing 
harm.  His  words  electrified  Crystal.  Murder  was 
the  first  thought  to  enter  her  mind.  Sylvan  had 
crawled  out  into  the  hall  and  he  shared  in  his 
sister's  apprehensions.  The  Tramp  assumed  a 
crouching  position  and  his  unpleasant  face  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Just  as  he  seemed  ready 
to  pounce  upon  his  defenseless  prey,  Crystal  fell 
to  her  knees  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  her 
Creator   in   the   belief  that  her   end   had   come. 


CHAPTER   IV 

It  must  have  been  for  fully  five  minutes  that 
the  Tramp  stood  immovable,  staring  at  the  trembling 
figure  in  the  shadows  on  the  floor  before  him.  All 
the  while  she  prayed  aloud.  Little  Sylvan  divided 
his  time  between  essaying  to  console  his  sister  and 
trying   to   attract  the   attention    of   the   man   he   had 


befriended  and  who  now  so  stolidly  avoided  giving 
him  so  much  as  a  glance  by  way  of  appreciation. 
Minutes  of  terrible  suspense  were  these,  not  alone 
for  the  prospective  victims,  but  for  the  man  who 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  perpetrating  unpardonable 
crimes.  Just  when  the  situation  ceased  to  be  in 
the  least  way  endurable  the  girl  diverted  her  gaze 
from  space  to  the  sullen  visage  of  her  fear-inspiring 
guest.  An  instant  later  she  extended  her  hands  to 
him.  She  seemed  to  have  recovered  her  fortitude. 
She  seemed  to  be  actually  unflinching  at  last.  Finally, 
after  much  mental  deliberation,  she  spoke,  calmly 
and  wisely. 

"You  owe  something  to  God,  too,  and  you  must 
also  pray,"  she  said. 

Verily,  she  could  not  have  accomplished  more  in 
her  own  defense  had  she  been  armed  with  the  most 
efficient  automatic  pistol.  The  combination  of  resig- 
nation to  her  own  fate  and  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  inspiring  an  erring  fellow-being  to  put 
his  trust  in  the  same  Supreme  Father  that  comforted 
her,  proved  to  be  the  overwhelming  factor  in  bringing 
the  Tramo  back  to  his  finer  impulses.  The  vicious 
side  of  his  nature  paled  into  utter  insignificance 
before  the  relentless  onslaughts  of  his  own  conscience 
when  it  was  thus  aroused  to  its  zenith  of  self- 
preservin?  power. 

What  did  he  do?  What  could  he  do?  What  do 
transgressors  always  do  when  they  find  themselves 
to  be  wanton  enemies  of  the  God  who  loves  them? 
Yes,  the  Tramp  fell  right  down  on  his  knees  and 
in  humble,  remorseful  supplication  he  cleansed  his 
soul  and  cleared  the  way  for  propping  up  and  saving 
a  tottering  mentality.  He  wept  bitter  tears  and 
moaned  his  agonv.  He  made  of  himself  a  sorrv 
spectacle  in  a  sorry  plight,  but  oh,  it  did  him  good ! 
It  saved  him !  It  saved  him !  Like  a  flash  of 
lightning  his  manliness  illumined  his  very  being  and 
he  knew  he  had  fought,  and  a  girl  had  helped  him 
win,  the  most  dancerous  battle  of  his  life.  He 
would  ask  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  would  be  forgiven. 
Of  this  he  felt  sure.  Moreover,  he  would  never  be 
called  upon  to  submit  to  another  such  ordeal,  because 
ever  in  the  future  he  would  be  a  regular,  ucstanding 
man  of  orobity  and  he  would  develop  a  fine  moral 
fibre  which  would  make  people  proud  of  him.  As 
he  prayed  and  wept,  these  were  the  thoughts  which 
crowded  into  his  troubled  and  throbbing  brain. 

Then  he  awakened  to  the  realization  that  it  was 
his  golden  opportunity  to  start  life  anew  with  kind, 
considerate  witnesses  to  note  his  change  for  the 
better.  He  must  speak.  He  must  convince  his  two 
auditors  of  his  earnest  desire  to  atone  for  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  committed  during  his  past  life.  But 
when  the  impulse  first  swept  over  him  he  could  not 
find  his  voice.  Emotion  held  him  in  its  grasp.  He 
was  helpless  before  it.  Crystal  again  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"I  know  you're  sorry,  I  know  there  is  plenty  of 
goodness  in  you  and  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to 
emerge  from  your  awful  struggle  a  man  my  brother 
and  I  can  be  proud  to  claim  as  a  guest,"  she  said 
in  low,  calm,  soothing  tones. 

"You  know  !  Thank  God.  you  know  !"  the  Tramo 
exclaimed  gratefully.  "And  now  that  I  have  made 
the  start  on  the  upward  path  you  are  not  going  to 
forsake  me,  neither  of  you,  are  you?" 

"No,  we  are  going  to  help  you  all  we  can,"  she 
renlied. 

"And  I  can  stay  here  and  work  for  you,  help 
you?" 

"Until  we  are  forced  to  leave,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  will  be  very  soon,"  she  answered  sadly. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  so  work  that  your  tortunes 
will  turn  for  the  better  before  comes  the  time  to 
leave."  he  announced  with  a  surprising  renewal  of 
confidence. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late,  but — er — you  can  try," 
th.e  girl   said. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Tramp  became  a 
member  of  the  tottering  household  of  the  sweet 
sister   and   the   crippled  brother. 

CHAPTER  V 

Every  morning,  since  April,  the  Tramp  had  been 
aroused  by  the  mocking-bird  singing  in  the  lilac 
bush.  Now  it  was  early  June  and  the  roses  were 
all  in  bloom.  He  stayed  in  the  room  with  Sylvan 
and  the  two  were  constant  companions.  In  the  day- 
time, the  boy  astride  his  shoulders,  the  Tramp  went 


roaming  about  the  fields  and  gardens.  In  their  strolls 
about  the  neighborhood,  of  course,  Polo  was  always 
along;  the  three  were  known  as  "Spots,"  the  Tramp, 
and  the  little  cripple.  In  the  evenings,  he  would 
play  checkers  with,  his  little  pal  or  read  to  him 
till  bed-time.  Then  Crystal  would  give  them  a  song 
before  thev  said  goodnight  to  her  and  went  up  stairs 
to  bed. 

This  golden  June  morning,  the  Tramp  wakened  as 
usual  and  lay  there  ustening  to  the  prima  donna  of 
the  spring,  watching  Sylvan,  in  the  bed  opposite, 
sleeping  so  peacefully,  until  a  sunbeam  crept  in  like 
a  dazzling  fairy  and  laid  her  wand  of  light  across  the 
boy's  eyes,  rousing  him  gently.  Instantly  he  waked, 
rolled  over  into  the  Tramp's  bed  and,  after  they  had 
talked  for  a  time,  telling  each  other  secrets,  the  two 
leaped  up,  dressed  and  hurried  out  of  doors  to  find 
Crystal. 

Usually  they  found  her  waiting  for  them  in  the 
rose  garden,  seated  at  a  round  wicker  table  adorned 
with  lace  mats,  fruit  and  flowers.  But  this  morning 
they  discovered  her  in  the  strawberry  patch,  gather- 
ing strawberries  for  breakfast.  The  weather  being 
fine,  the  three  breakfasted  and  supped  in  the  open, 
taking   their   mid-day   meal   indoors. 

Dr.  Pendleton  Furniss,  partner  of  Dr.  Widdener, 
and  Elza  Davenport,  head  nurse  at  the  children's 
hospital,  often  came  out  in  tne  early  mornings  to 
breakfast,  or  in  the  evenings  to  supper,  in  the  rose 
garden,  adding  much  pleasure  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  little  family  circle.  Dr.  Furniss  was  an 
attractive  man,  with  the  softest  brown  eyes  and  hair, 
that  gave  a  certain  delicacy  to  his  clean  masculine 
face.  He  possessed  charming  manners  that  enhanced 
his  popularity  with  all  classes.  He  and  the  Tramp 
became  quite  good  friends.  Often,  aftersunper,  Dr. 
Furniss  would  take  them  all,  the  dog  included,  in 
his  splendid  car  far  out  on  Magnolia  Road  for  a 
joy-ride  in   the  moonlight. 

So  life  at  "The  Lilacs"  was  idyllic.  To  the  Tramp 
it  had  never  seemed  so  sweet,  so  full  of  beauty  and 
charm.  The  place  seemed  always  to  have  been 
home  to  him,  and  Sylvan  and  Crystal  treated  him  as 
one  of  the  family.  Indeed,  since  his  arrival  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  picked  up  wonderfully  and  the 
outlook  appeared  brighter,  happier  and  more  full  of 
promise. 

As  he  helped  Crystal  gather  strawberries  for  break- 
fast, the  Tramp  smiled  with  supreme  contentment. 
It  was  lovely  out  there  in  the  strawberry  patch, 
beautiful  with  red  berries,  the  dew  still  shining  on 
them.  The  Tramp  plucked  several  clusters  and 
fastened  them  in  a  sort  of  wreath  in  Crystal's  hair. 

"You  are  a  Gypsy  queen,"  he  said,  smiling  down  at 
her.      She  blushed  and  laughed  charmingly. 

"And  you  have  crowned  me  so,  your  majesty," 
she  returned  graciously.  "One  must  follow  the  king, 
you  know ! ' 

"I  dare  you  to  follow  this  king!"  he  challenged. 
"You  do  it  at  your  peril !" 

The  color  deepened  in  Crystal's  face  and  she 
lowered  her  eves. 

"I — I  will  do  it,"  she  responded  in  a  low  voice, 
"because  it  is  my  heart's   desire." 

"Gee,  I'm  hungry  !  Let's  go  to  breakfast,"  proposed 
Sylvan  sensibly.  "Talk  about  kings  an'  queens 
afterwards." 

The  boy's  suggestion  was  heeded  readily  and  the 
three,  followed  by  Polo,  went  to  breakfast  in  the 
rose  garden. 

"I  think.  Tramp,"  remarked  Sylvan,  when  they 
were  seated  about  the  table,  all  except  Polo,  who 
sat  on  his  hind  legs  beside  the  boy's  chair  patiently 
waiting  to  be  fed,  "you  picked  most  of  these  berries. 
You  do  most  everything  now  about  this  place." 

"And  you  ate  most  of  the  berries  you  picked. 
You've  had  your  share,"  observed  the  Tramp  soberly. 
"Shall  we  let  him  have  any  more,  Crystal?" 

"No,  you  are  right.     He's  had  his  share." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  going  to  have  some  more,"  cut 
in  Sylvan,  helping  himself  generously.  The  Tramp 
laughed  and  looked  at  Crystal. 

"Shall  we  milk  the  cows  this  morning?''  he  in- 
quired, meeting  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  then,  follow- 
ing Sylvan's  example,  helped  himself  bountifully  to 
some   of   the   berries. 

"Yes,  we  can  milk  them  after  breakfast,"  she 
replied  brightly,  handing  him  the  cream  for  his 
berries.  He  served  her  and  Sylvan,  then  poured  a 
portion   over  his   own. 
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"No  use  to  milk  'em  now,"  said  Sylvan,  his  mouth 
full,  "Uncle  Joshua's  already  done  it.  See,  there 
he  goes  now  with  the  pails  full." 

There,  indeed,  went  Uncle  Joshua  to  the  house 
with  the  pails  full  to  the  brim  for  Aunt  Dilsie  to 
strain  and  put  away.  Since  that  night  he  had  not 
failed  in  his  duty  and  he  had  not  been  afflicted  with 
another  attack  of  rheumatism.  Aunt  Dilsie  awaitea 
him  on  the  back  porch. 

"Why  don't  chew  hurry  up  thar,  Joshway  ?"  she 
called.     "I'm  waitin'  here  fer  dat  milk." 

"I'm  comin'  es  fas'  es  I  kin,"  he  replied  bluntly, 
and  took  his  time. 

"They  are  two  faithful  old  souls,"  remarked 
Crystal.  "Sylvan  and  I  couldn't  have  lived  here 
if  they  had  not  been  with  us"  she  added  sadly. 

"I  wish  we  three  could  live  here  always,"  sighed 
the  boy,  gazing  earnestly  at  the  Tramp. 

"I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart,"  breathed  Crystal 
fervently,  and  a  pensive  silence  ensued. 

After  he  delivered  the  pails  of  milk  to  Aunt  Dilsie, 
Uncle  Joshua  was  heard  singing  as  he  hobbled  down 
the  back  steps  on  his  way  to  mow  the  grass  of  the 
front  lawn.  A  bee  buzzed  past  to  suck  the  sweet 
from  the  lips  of  the  roses ;  a  butterfly  nuttered 
gracefully  bv  as  he  skimmed  about  the  rose  garden, 
and  the  mocking-bird  sang  rapturously.  Polo,  now 
fat  and  beautiful,  crawled  under  the  table  and  began 
pulling  at  Sylvan's  knees,  begging  for  something  to 
eat.      Sylvan   threw   him   some  bread   and   bacon. 

"Greedv!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  such,  a  glorious 
morning,"  he  added  gaily,  "I  do  wish  dear  Dr. 
Penn  and  Miss  El  had  come  out  to  breaktast  with 
us.  We've  got  a  dandy  breakfast  and  they're  jolly 
fine." 

"Yes,    I    wish    Dr.    Furniss    and    Elza    had   come, 
mused  Crystal. 

"By  the  way,  has  Dr.  Widdener  ever  called  for  the 
blueprints?"   inquired   the   Tramp   abruptly. 

"No,"  answered  Crystal.  "Dr.  Furniss  and  Elza 
motored  bv  late  yesterday  afternoon  and  he  told  me 
Dr.  Widdener  would  return  from  his  vacation  some 
time  this  week,  perhaps  today  or  tomorrow. 

"I  wish  he  would  stay  away  forever,"  said  Sylvan 
stoutly.     "Don't  you,  Tramp?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  Tramp  emphatically, 
vigorously  attacking  his  bacon  and  eggs.  He  drank 
his  coffee  hurriedly,  then  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
determined  resolution  in  his   eyes. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Tramp  ?"  asked  Svlvan. 

"Get  a  job,"  was  the  answer.  "I  came  here  the 
first  week  in  April  and  now  it's  June.  I've  been  idle 
here  long  enough."  

"You  are  going  to  leave  us?  cried  the  little  cripple 
in   distress,  "his   eyes  filling  witn  tears. 

"No,  bov.  My  God,  no  !"  returned  the  man  in  deep 
tones.  '  "I  am  going  to  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you 
will  let  me.  I  shall  work  in  the  day  and  be  with  you 
at  night.  I  want  Dr.  Widdener  to  treat  you  and 
make  you  well  like  other  boys.  God  knows/  he 
added  witu  strong  emotion,  "I  mean  to  work  and 
win  !"    The  boy's  eyes  glowed  with  pride  and  love. 

"You  are  great,  Tramp,"  he  exclaimed  exuberantly. 
"You've  been  everything  to  Crys  an'  me.  We  want 
you  with  us  always,  an'  we  love  you!"  he  supple- 
mented ardently  and  with  youthful  sincerity.  The 
Tramp  gazed  at  him  tenderly,  a  new  and  wondertul 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"Boy,  you  are  spurring  me  on."  he  said,  deeply 
moved.  "You  have  shown  me  something  that  I 
have  been  looking  for  all  my  life.  You  have  shown 
me  that  heart  is  still  in  the  world  !  You  took  me  in 
and  I  hope  you  won't  regret  it." 

"Oh,  Tramp,  I  wish  you  were  my  big  brother!" 
exclaimed  Sylvan,  out  of  his  heart.  "If  you're  not, 
I   feel  so   anyhow. ' 

The  Tramp  laughed  and  shifted  his  gaze  to  the 
blue  and  green  lines  ot  earth  and  sky.  Crystal's 
deep  eyes,  too,  looked  toward  the  horizon  and 
wondered  why  her  brother  spoke  so  candidly,  so 
impulsivelv.  Her  breath  came  and  went  hurriedlv 
and  she  felt  her  face  burn  as  if  scorched  by  a  flame. 
Then  she  called  hastily  to  Aunt  Dilsie  to  come  ar.d 
remove  the  breakfast  things. 

"We  can't  have  everything  we  wish  for,  Sylvan," 
said  the  Tramp  finally  and  in  deep  earnestness,  when 
the  old  woman  had  cleared  awav  the  disnes  an  I 
disappeared.  "I  have  wished  for  love,  but  it  will 
never  be  mine.  But  I  must  not  talk  about  love  new. 
I  must  get  a  job!"  he  added  sharply,  involuntarily 
glancing  down  at  his  clean,  though  worn,  clothes  and 
patched  shoes. 

"You  must  get  some  new  clothes  first  before  you 
ask  for  a  job,"  said  Sylvan.  "If  you  don't,  nobody 
will  give  you  a  place." 

"I  know,"  returned  the  Tramp  in  the  same  sharp 
tones,  "but  all  the  same  I  am  going  _  to  apply  for 
a  job!"  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke,  his  mouth  set, 
dauntless  courage  in  his  eyes. 

"Wait  a  moment,  please,"  begged  Crystal,  rising 
from  her  chair,  "if  you  are  °-oing  into  the  city, 
won't  vou  take  the  prints  with  you  and  give  them  to 
Dr.  Furniss  so  Dr.  Widdener  will  have  them  when 
he  returns  ?" 

"Sure.   I  will." 

The  Tramp  watched  her  as  she  hurried  to  the 
house.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  back  again, 
with  the  prints  under  her  arm  and  a  small  green 
roll  in  her  slender  white  fingers.  She  held  the  money 
out  to  him. 

"Here,  take  this,"  she  said,  her  face  almost 
crimson,   "and  get  yourself  some  new   clothes." 


He  flush. d  and  jammed  his  hands  into  his  pocke.s. 
He  was  startled  by  her  offer. 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Twenty-five  dollars." 

"You've  saved  it  up  from  your  singing?" 

"  /es,  and — " 

"And  it's  all  you've  got?" 

"Yes,  it's — it's  all  I've  got,"  she  answered  hur- 
riedly, her  breath  fluttering  between  her  lips,  "but 
I  want  you  to  have  it !  Y  ou  must  take  it  and  get 
some  new  clothes !"  she  insisted  emphatically.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  feel  ashamed  when  you  go  into  a 
place   of  business  and  apply   for  a  job!" 

For  a  minute,  the  Tramp  stared  at  the  money 
she  held  out  to  him,  tnen  he  gazed  long  and  search- 
ingly  into  her  eyes  till  she  felt  feverish  and  she 
caught  her  breath  with  an  effort.  Why  did  she 
offer  him  money?  What  could  be  her  motive  for 
treating  him  like  this  ?  After  all,  he  was  nothing  but 
a  tramp  with  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Her 
manner  and  kindness  puzzled  him.  He  looked  into 
her  eyes,  trying  to  discover  the  secret  in  her  soul, 
but,  unable  to  find  it,  reached  out  his  hand  suddenly, 
took  the  money  from  her  and  departed  without  a 
word. 

The  setter  whined  plaintively  as  he  saw  his  master 
going  away  and  rubbed  his  head  against  Sylvan's 
knee. 

"I'll  take  care  of  the  dog,"  cried  the  boy,  but  the 
Tramp  did  not  answer,  did  not  even  turn.  Instead, 
he  kept  on  straight  ahead,  walking  rapidly.  Crvstal 
watched  him  cross  the  rose  garden,  pass  the  house 
and  disappear  down  Magnolia  Road.  Would  he 
walk  the  two  miles  all  the  way,  she  wondered,  or 
would  he  cut  across  half  a  mile  to  the  Country  Club 
and  take  the  street  car  from  there  to  the  city  ?  And 
he  had  left  without  a  word  of  gratitude  !  Why  had 
he  gone  like  that?  And  was  he  really  coming  back? 
Crystal  gazed  down  the  road  till  a  mist  gathered 
before  her  eyes,  then  she  turned,  seated  herself  at 
the   table   and   slowly  unrolled   the   prints. 

"The  Tramp's  gone,"  mused  Sylvan,  after  he  had 
studied  his  sister's  face  for  a  long  time.  Why  was 
she  so  pensive?  Did  she,  too,  hate  to  see  the  Tramp 
go?  But  he  was  coming  back.  He  had  said  he 
would  stay  with  them  always,  if  they  would  let  him, 
of  course  he  was  coming  back  ! 

Yes,     the    1'ramp    is    gone,"    murmured     Crystal 
wistfully. 

"And  he  forgot  about  the  prints,"  interposed 
Sylvan,   still   regarding   her. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  forgot  all  about  them,"  she 
answered  quietly,  not  lifting  ner  eyes. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  Crys,  to  offer  him  the 
money,"  continued  the  boy.  "An'  to  think,  he  took 
it  an'  went  away  without  a  word  !  What  made  him 
go  like  that?" 

"1  don't  know,"  replied  Crystal,  abstractedly. 
"Don't  speak  to  him  about  it  if  he  comes  back,"  she 
added,  and  she  re-rolled  the  prints  and  pushed  tnem 
from  her.  They  had  no  interest  for  ner  now.  Soon 
Dr.  Widdener  would  take  possession  and  she  and 
Sylvan  would  be  leaving.  So  why  should  she  con- 
tinue to  take  an  interest  in  the  place?  And  where 
were  they  going  after  they  left  "The  Lilacs  ?"  There 
was  a  little  rose-covered  cottage  farther  down  Mag- 
nolia Road  that  was  vacant  and  they  could  rent, 
perhaps.  But  then,  they  had  little  money  and  the 
future  looked  dark.  If  only  Sylvan  were  not  a 
cripple !  If  only  she  could  go  out  into  the  world 
and  make  money!  If  she  could,  she  would  not  now 
be  forced  to  surrender  "The  Lilacs."  She  knew  after 
Dr.  Widdener  took  possession  of  the  place  he  would 
never  let  her  and  Sylvan  stay  tnere,  and  she  loved 
it  so  with  all  her  heart.  She  felt  a  lump  gather  m 
her  throat  and  tears  well  up  in  her  eyes.  Why  was 
she  so  sad  today  ?  The  world  was  full  of  sunshine  ; 
it  was  spring  and  the  mocking-bird  was  singing 
rapturously.  Was  she  sad  because  she  and  Sylvan 
would  soon  be  going  away?  Or  was  she  sad  because 
she  missed  the  Tramp?  Her  brother,  too,  missed 
him.  She  could  tell  it  by  the  way  he  looked,  for 
he  gazed  pensively,  abstractedly  before  him.  After 
a  while,  he  turned,  caught  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

"You  miss  him,  don't  you,  Crys?"  he  said 
earnestly. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  feeling  the  lump  almost 
choking  her.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  today  ? 
Was  she  in  love  with  the  Tramp?  Did  she  really 
care  so  very  much  ahout  him  ?  "I  am  sorry  he  has 
gone."   she  added   faintly. 

"But  he's  coming  back,"  said  Sylvan  cheerily. 
Crystal  shook  her  nead. 

"No,  he  will  never  come  back,"  she  thought,  as 
she  watched  a  bird  with  a  wounded  leg  soar  away 
and   disappear    in    the    distance. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Dr.  Widdener  patted  the  little  girl  on  the  head, 
lifted  her  down  from  his  knee  and  gave  her  a  doll. 

"She's  all  right  now,  Mrs.  Kitson,"  he  said  to 
the  mother,  a  poor  factory  worker,  who,  after  her 
day's  toil,  had  walked  all  the  way  to  the  city,  more 
than  two  miles,  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  The  little 
girl  had  had  a  lame  hip  and,  months  before  he  went 
away  on  his  vacation,  Dr.  Widdener  had  straightened 
it.  And  now,  since  his  return,  the  mother  had  brought 
her  little  Amy  in   for  a  final  visit  to  the  physician. 

"I — I'm  so  glad  she's  all  right,"  faltered  the 
woman,  smiling  gratefully  ut>  at  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  her  and  her  little  Amy.  "You 
love   childden,  don't  you?"  she  queried. 


"Yes,    I   am   very   fond   of   them." 

"And   they   all  love   you." 

"I  can  walk  now!"  exclaimed  the  child.  "See, 
I  kin  run,  too  !"  she  cried  in  delight,  and,  proud  of 
,  the  feat,  she  ran  across  the  floor  from  one  end  of 
the   room   to   the   other. 

"You  mustn't  exercise  too  much  just  yet,"  admon- 
ished the  physician. 

"That's  why  I  brunged  her  all  the  way  in  my 
arms,'"  said  the  woman. 

"You  must  ride  back  on  the  street  car,"  insisted 
Dr.  Widdener,  and  he  handed  her  a  dollar  bill.  The 
woman's  eyes  lighted  as  her  lean  fingers  closed  over 
the  money. 

"I'll  pay  you  back  when  I  git  my  money  on  pay- 
day. How  much  does  I  owe  you?"  she  inquired  in 
a  hopeless  tone.  "I'll  pay  it  all  back  when  I  kin," 
she   added   in   deep   sincerity. 

"Oh,  don't  bother  about  it  now,"  said  Dr.  Widdener 
gently,  meaning  never  to  charge  her.  "It  is  quite 
dark  outside  and  you  had  better  be  getting  along 
home.  Be  sure  to  ride  back  on  the  street  car,"  he 
urged,  and  he  held  tne  door  open  for  her  as  if  she 
had  been  the  social  leader  of  Morehead.  Mrs. 
Kitson  passed  the  rough  sleeve  of  her  worn  gingham 
dress  across  her  eyes,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

"Afore  I — I  brung  my  little  Amy  ter  you,"  she 
faltered  in  a  choking  voice,  "I  hearn  you  was  cold 
as  stone  an'  you  tuck  no  char'ty  patients  and  you 
keered  fer  nothin'  'cep'  money,  but  you've  b'en  like 
God  ter  me!"  Her  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  the 
poor  soul  dropped  to  her  knees  in  front  of  the 
physician,  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  then  she 
rose  hastily,  gathered  her  little  Amy  in  her  arms  and 
passed  out  into  the  night.  When  she  had  gone,  Dr. 
Widdener  closed  the  door,  turned  back  into  his  office 
and  stood  at  the  open  window  gazing  out  into  the 
night  and  over  the  city.  The  lights  were  on,  glim- 
mering brightly  like  countless  fire-flies.  After  a  time, 
Dr.  Widdener  reached  up  and  brushed  back  a  shock 
of  soft  black  hair  that  the  fragrant  June  breeze 
might  fan  his  forehead.  Since  his  return,  early  in 
the  morning,  from  his  vacation  he  had  worked  hard 
all  day,  scarcely  stopping  tor  luncheon.  He  did, 
however,  take  time  to  motor  out  to  "The  Lilacs"  to 
get  the  prints  and  to  notify  Crystal  that  improve- 
ments would  begin  at  once.  Then  he  drove  back  to 
his  office  in  the  city,  attending  to  patients  all  after- 
noon until  night-time. 

"So  I  am  cold  as  stone,  take  no  charity  patients 
and  care  for  nothing  but  money,"  he  muttered 
between  tightened  lips,  dropping  into  a  large  leather 
chair  by  the  window,  and  resting  his  head  against  the 
soft  cushioned  back.  "God.  what  a  reputation  to 
achieve  after  all  my  years  of  study  and  hard  work  !" 
He  rose  abruptly,  lit  a  cigar,  then  reseated  himself, 
watching  little  wreaths  of  smoke  come  and  go  in 
iridescent  softness. 

"Reveries  of  a  bachelor,"  laughed  Dr.  Pendleton 
Furniss  coming  into  the  office.  "Gad,  Widdener, 
it's  good  to  have  you  back  again !  Nearly  worked 
myselt  to  death  while  you  were  away !  You  were 
gone  1  or  an  age  !  Glad  you  had  such  a  fine  vacation  ! 
Having  pleasant  dreams  ?" 

"No,  very  unpleasant  ones.  I've  found  out  I  have 
achieved  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  My  conceit  is 
all  gone.  I  am  told  I  have  no  heart,  take  no  charity 
patients  and  care  for  nothing  but  money!" 

"Good  Lord!  who  could  have  told  you  that?" 
exclaimed  Dr.  Furniss  in  righteous  indignation. 

"A  miserably  poor  old  factory  woman  told  me 
tonight  and  this  morning — " 

"Who  ?  Mrs.  Kitson  ?  The  hag !  Why  you've 
been  everything  to  that  woman  !  You've  done  and 
are  still  doing  loads  of  charity  practice.  The  poor 
wretches  nave  no  gratitude." 

"Don't,"  protested  Dr.  Widdener  vehemently. 
"The  woman  was  very  grateful." 

"Sratitude  be  hanged !"  shot  out  Dr.  Furniss 
fiercely.  "Who  else  could  have  been  so  ungrateful 
and   said  those  abominable  things?" 

For  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Widdener  smoked  furiously, 
then  drew  down  his  cigar  and  spoke  harshly,  his 
voice  breaking  in  spite  of  himself. 

"This  morning,  atter  my  return  to  town,  I  drov2 
out    to    'The    Lilacs'    and — and    Miss    Waters — " 

"Well,  what  about  Miss  Waters?  Ah,  I  remember 
she  dislikes  you  because  you  are  about  to  take 
possession   of — " 

"Yes,  she  dislikes  me  enough  to  refuse  to  marrv 
me!"  finished  Dr.  Widdener  with  emphasis.  Pendle- 
ton Furniss   stared   as   if   rooted  to   the  floor. 

"What!  Refused  to  marry  you?"  he  exclaimed  in 
consternation.  Then  he  laughed.  "Oh,  you  are 
joking,  old  man  and  I  don't  believe  it."  He  advanced 
and  laid  one  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  "Why, 
you  are  the  catch  of  the  town  !  Most  of  the  women 
are  crazy  about  you  and  would  be  tickled  to  death 
to   marry  you." 

"Well,  it  seems  Miss  Waters  isn't.  This  morning 
when  I  called  at  'The  Lilacs'  and  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife,  she  was  most  emphatic  in  her  refusal  to 
marry   me." 

"Crystal  Waters  is  a  fool!"  announced  Dr.  Furniss 
brusquely.  "Any  woman  would  be  a  fool  not  to 
marry  you !  Most  women  fall  in  love  with  an 
improvident  fellow  or  marry  some  rich  profligate  and 
never  take  the  right  chance .  They  haven't  got 
much  sense  when  it  comes  to  marrying!  What 
reason   did   Crystal  Waters  give  for   refusing  you?" 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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HIS  is  the  latest  portrait  of 
Thomas  H.  Ince.  It  is  quite 
truthful,  yet  very  deceptive.  It 
shows  a  youth,  who  is  a  veteran ; 
an  astute  business  man  in  the 
guise  of  a  college  graduate;  a  guardian  of  an 
infant  industry,  who  is  hardly  old  enough  to 
be  its  foster  brother;  a  field  marshal  with  the 
mien  of  a  recruit;  a  pioneer  not  old  enough 
to  reminisce;  a  man  of  affairs  with  a  smile; 
a  diplomat  with  a  dimple.  It  is  a  portrait  and 
a  paradox.  It  is  the  unruffled  cheery  counte- 
nance o  fone  who  has  lived  a  strenuous  life 
without  accumulating  wrinkles  and  who  with 
more  than  thirty  years  of  public  service  has 
never  paid  for  an  "ad"  to  tell  the  world  he 
was  resting. 

Very  early,  in  fact  as  soon  as  he  could  walk 
and  articulate  distinctly  a  few  easy  words, 
with  far  sighted  sagacity  he  chose  the  stage 
as  the  best  school  for  education  and  graceful 
deportment.  He  selected  Henry  E.  Dixey  as 
the  best  exponent  of  these  arts  then  before 
the  public  and  appeared  with  great  eclat  in 
Dixey's  "Seven  Ages."  Appreciating  the 
value  of  unction  and  humor  he  next  volun- 
teered for  a  part  with  May  Irwin  in  "Poets 
and  Puppets." 

Shortly  afterward  the  rural  drama  claimed 
his  attention,  and  he  often  asserts  that  his 
amazing  knowledge  of  husbandry,  old  home- 
steads, deacons  and  doughnuts,  that  has  served 
so  well  in  innumerable  pictures,  was  gathered 
at  first  hand  from  old-time  professors  like 
James  A.  Hearne.  In  fact,  all  the  old-time 
professors  of  the  stage  contributed  something 
to  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  one 
of  the  best  universities  in  the  world — the  stage. 
No  scrap  of  knowledge  escaped,  but  was  care- 
fully stored  away  for  future  reference.  When 
little  more  than  an  infant  he  would  stand  in 
the  wings  with  a  stop  watch  in  his  hand  to 
register  to  a  split  second  when  the  heroine 
was  due  to  take  a  tumble.  He  watched  the 
machinery  of  the  drama  so  carefully  that  even 
if  he  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  he  could  hear 
it  creak. 

The  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature  held 
no  mysteries  for  him  and  he  knew  why  the 
snow  fell  lightly  on  virtue  in  the  fourth  act 
and  heavily  on  vice  in  the  fifth.  He  could 
early  discriminate  between  lightning  and 
lycopodium  and  detect  the  difference  between 
horsehoofs  and  cocoanut  shells.  Always 
thoroughly  independent,  when  as  a  boy  he  sup- 
ported venerated  stars,  he  would  threaten  to 
withdraw  his  support  unless  they  lived  up  to 
their  reputations — as  advertised.  He  would 
take  them  aside  and  say  "Give  me  whiskers 
and  opportunity  and  I  could  play  the  part 
better  myself."  A  great  traveler,  in  his  'teens 
he  voyaged  incessantly  from  state  to  state, 
visiting  strange  towns  and  seeing  strange 
peoples. 


THOMAS   H.   INCE 


Intensely  patriotic,  he  early  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  native  land,  its 
great  cities,  its  stupendous  industries,  its 
illimitable  resources,  its  sublime  mountains 
and  the  weird  diversity  of  its  hotels.  He 
gained,  too,  an  insight  into  the  fascinating 
mysticism  of  the  Orient  through  a  season  with 
"The  Japanese  Nightingale,"  and  a  permanent 
distaste  for  Teutonism  when  singing  German 
operettas  in  Cincinnati.  Arrived  at  what  in 
others  would  be  considered  the  threshold  of 
life  he  felt  that  all  this  accumulated  knowledge 


and  insight  demanded  some  outlet  less  cramped 
than  the  theater,  so  he  betook  himself  to  the 
wilds  of  Santa  Monica  mountains,  founded  the 
moving  picture  plant  at  Inceville,  curbed  the 
planets,  located  the  fixed  stars  and  ruled  in  a 
picture  kingdom  of  his  own  creation. 

To  those  who  may  wonder  how  one  appar- 
ently so  young  could  have  experienced  so 
much,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Thomas  H. 
Ince  was  but  five  years  old  when  he  first 
walked  onto  the  stage,  in  the  center  of  which 
he  has  steadily  stood  ever  since. 
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HE  stage,  or  screen,  may  be  of 
some  actors'  lives  a  thing  apart, 
but,  for  this  radiant  little  person 
who  answers  to  the  name  of 
Helene  Chadwick,  it  is  the  whole 
of  her  existence ! 

Personally,  I  have  always  admitted  a  pref- 
erence for  Pathe  attractions,  so  it  was  rather 
my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  her  in  many 
of  their  productions,  i.  c,  "The  Naulauka," 
"The  Yellow  Ticket,"  "The  House  of  Hate," 
and  her  most  recent  success  "Get-A-Way 
Kate."  Then    when    I    was    assigned    to 

strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
this  little  lady  and  our  friends  of  Photo-Play 
Journal,  the  duty  was  indeed  a  pleasant  one, 
and  I  really  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  meet 
an  old  friend.  This  feeling  was  very  much 
confirmed  when  I  telephoned  for  an  appoint- 
ment, the  'phone  being  answered  by  none  other 
than  Helene  Chadwick  herself,  rather  than  the 
regulation  maid  or  butler. 

"I  will  be  at  home  all  day  and  awfully  glad 
to  see  you,"  she  invited  cordially,  "We  have 
been  working  on  exteriors,  but  as  it  is  such 
a  cloudy  day  I  will  not  have  to  go  to  the 
studio,  so  come  up  any  time  that  suits  your 
convenience." 

That  certainly  sounded  great,  and  before  an 
hour  had  elapsed  I  was  chatting  away  with 
the  Pathe  star,  whom  I  found  absolutely 
charming,  bubbling  over  with  witty,  en- 
thusiastic remarks,  and  altogether  different 
from  many  of  our  temperamental  artists  of 
the  profession,  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  an  interview  must  necessarily  be  staged 
with  the  ever-ready  chaise  lounge,  the  negligee, 
and  reclining  position. 

Helene  was  born  and  educated  in  Chadwick, 
N.  Y.,  a  placed  named  for  her  ancestors,  and 
she  felt,  or  rather  heard,  "the  call"  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  almost  among  the  first  con- 
sistent ideas  that  formed  in  her  young  mind. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  firmly  believe  that 
art  is  born  in  one.  Some  may  acquire 
it,  others  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  but 
the  first  is  the  true  art,  and  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  for  the  stage,  the  brush,  the  pen, 
or  whatever  the  profession  may  be  that  one 
has  chosen  (I  don't  refer  to  those  acquired  by 
force  of  circumstance)  we  like  to  believe  that 
that  particular  career  was  mapped  out  for  us. 

"And  so  I  like  to  feel  that  mine  was  for 
the  silver  sheet,"  she  added  smilingly, 
"although  it  was  a  long  time  before  my  ambi- 
tions materialized.    It's  easy  to  laugh  now." 

Her  first  experience  in  the  business  world 
was  as  an  artist's  model.  She  posed  for  James 
Montgomery  Flagg  and  many  other  well- 
known  artists,  and  her  beautiful  features  have 
adorned  posters  and  covers  the  world  over. 
As  I  sat  watching  her  and  listening  to  her 
early  experiences,  I  could  well  understand  an 
artist's   desire   to   transfer   her    smiling,    deep 


Latest  Pose  of  Helene  Chadwick 


blue  eyes,  her  beautiful  masses  of  golden  hair, 
to  the  canvas. 

Well,  Fate  ordained  that  she  was  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  moving  picture  fans,  so,  sure 
enough,  she  came  to  the  attention  of  a  motion 
picture  director,  who  recognized  her  screen 
possibilities,  and  just  about  two  years  ago  her 
first  great  ambitions  were  realized  when  she 
started  with  the  Pathe-Astra  Company,  where 
her  grace,  beauty  and  ability  won  her  an 
instant  foothold  in  silent  drama. 

"And  now  my  other  great  wish  is  to  be 
loved  by  the  public,"  she  continued.  "I, 
myself,  have  always  had  an  almost  abnormal 
desire  for  pictures,  and  when  I  am  not  actually 
working,  I  am  watching  them.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  time  when  I  was  a  youngster.  We  had 
a  beautiful  rose  garden  at  the  side  of  our 
house,  and  my  heart  was  torn  between  my 
great  love  for  tending  the  roses  and  an  intense 


desire  to  go  to  the  movies.  We  had  only  one 
little  theatre  in  town,  which  was  invariably 
crowded,  and  I  used  to  reach  there  breath- 
less for  fear  there  would  be  no  seat  left  for 
me.  Very  often  there  wasn't,  but  I  always 
managed  to  see  the  show,  I  can  assure  you." 
On  her  library  table  were  hooks  by  all 
modern  writers:  Rupert  Hughes,  Mark 
Twain,  O.  Henry,  "White  Mice,"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  "Shadows  of  Flame,"  by 
Amelie  Rives,  and  "The  Dark  Flower,"  by 
Galsworthy.  She  is  fond  of  athletics,  her 
favorite  sports  being  tennis,  swimming  and 
horseback  riding.  She  is  interested  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  day — you  know  the  20th  Century 
type — thoroughly  modernistic — and  yet,  one 
could  easily  picture  her  "at  home"  in  a  garden 
where  roses  bloom — not  the  frail,  delicate 
white  or  pink  rose,  but  the  luxuriant,  majestic, 
American  beauty  kind ! 
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You  Little  Match-Maker 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


She  told  me  she  did  not  love  me  and  that  under 
flO(  circumstances   would   she  become  my   wife." 
"Did  she  tell  you  there  was  someone  else?" 
Yes.     She  said  there  was  someone  very  near  and 
■dear  to  her." 

"Is   it   still   that  fellow   Cartridge?" 
"No." 

"How  do   you   know  ?" 

"I  asked  her  and  she  said  she  didn't  care  tor  him 
any  more.'' 

"Who  is  it  then?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Dr.  Widdener  a  little 
unsteadily  and  in  a  ratner  hoarse  voice.  Pendleton 
Furmss  took  several  strides  up  and  down  the  room 
Then   he  laughed. 

"You  don't  know  who  the  fellow  is?"  he  queried 
Well,  I  do!  She's  in  love  with  a  Tramp!" 
Fully  ten  minutes,  Dr.  Widdener  glared  at  his 
friend,  smoking  furiously.  Then  he  laughed  and 
flung  his  cigar  from  him,  watching  it  light  on  the 
Persian  rug  at  his  feet.  A  spark  flared  up  but  he 
smothered  it  with  his  foot,  leaving  a  dark  scorched 
place  in  the  rug. 

"Pshaw-  vou  are  a  f°o1.  Furniss!"  he  said  cynically 
Miss  Waters  would  never  allow  herself  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  miserable  degraded  hobo.'' 
•  "It's  a  fact,"  cut  in  Dr.  .Furniss  positively.  "She 
is  in  love  with  him  and  she  has  refused  you  for  a 
miserable,  degraded  hobo  !  While  you  were  away  Elza 
Davenport  and  I  were  frequently  at  'the  Lilacs'  and 
I  got  to  know  the  'miserable,  degraded  hobo,'  as  you 
call  him,  pr-tty  well  and  we  became  sort  of  friends 
I  couldn't  help  liking  the  fellow.  He  told  me  all 
about  how  Miss  Waters  and  Sylvan  took  him  in 
and  how  kind  they  were  to  him.  By  the  way  are 
you  going  to  let  them  stay  on  at  'The  Lilacs'  after 
the   improvements    are   done?" 

Dr  Widdener  looked  up  for  a  moment,  then  gazed 
thoughtfully   out   of  the   window. 

"I  told  Miss  Waters  to  move  out  at  once.  I've 
arranged  to  have  her  furniture  stored,"  he  replied 
brusquely.  "I  may  go  there  to  live  myself  some 
fine    dav. 

A  broad  smile  hovered  over  Dr.  Furniss'  face. 
So    you   are   really   thinking   of   getting   married, 
old  man  ? 
"Perhaps." 

"Then  it's  going  to  be  Helen  Ross,  after  all?" 
"No  !"  shot  out  Dr.  Widdener  fiercely.     "It's  going 
to  be  Crystal  Waters !     I  am  going  to  make  her  fall 
in    love    with   me!      Do    you   hear,    Furniss?      I    am 
going  to  make  her  love  me  !" 
Pendleton    Furniss   laughed. 

"Women  let  their  hearts  run  away  with  thtir 
brains,"  he  said  seriously.  "You  can't  and  won't 
make  Crystal  Waters  love  you!" 

"I  will!     Money  wins  a  woman,  and — " 
"As   wife,   perhaps,   but   not   always  her  heart.      I 
tell  you,  Crystal  Waters  is  in  love  with  the  Tramp! 
There  is  something  magnetic  about  him.     I  actually 
believe  there  is   some  good  in  him." 

"The  fellow  looks  like  a  crook,  a  criminal,"  cut  in 
Dr.  Widdener  sharply.  "I  saw  him  this  morning 
when  he  came  here  to  the  office  to  see  you.  I  can't 
believe  Miss  Waters  would  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
degenerate.  It's  absurd,  preposterous !  I  think 
you  must  be  out  of  your  nead,  Furniss!" 
4  "Well,  you'll  see!"  drawled  Dr.  Furniss  soberly. 
^All  the  same,  she  is  in  love  with  him.  I  can  see 
it  in  her  eyes  when  she  looks  at  him  and  I  can 
hear  it  in  her  voice  when  she  speaks  to  him.  She's 
mad  about  him  I" 

A  grayish  white  pallor  stole  over  Dr.  Widdener's 
features  and  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  the 
long  dark  lashes  almost  making  a  shadow  on  his 
cheek.  It  hurt  him  that  Crystal  Waters,  the  one 
woman  he  loved,  had  turned  him  down  for  a  tramp  ! 
Perhaps  Furniss  was  right.  Even  if  she  should 
marry  him,  he  might  never  be  able  to  win  her  love. 
Her  refusal  to  marry  him  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
him.  _  He  breathed  hard  and,  for  a  space  his  long 
tapering  fingers  gripped  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Then 
he  opened  his  eyes,  dark  and  deep  as  night-time 
roused  himself  with  an  effort  and  attempted  to  light 
another  cigar,  but,  somehow,  the  cigar  refused  to 
ignite,  shpned  from  his  fingers  to  the  floor  and  the 
match   went  out. 

"Come,   old  boy,   don't  take  it  so  hard,"   said   Dr. 
Furniss  soothingly.     "There  are  other  women  in  the 
world   beside   Crystal   Waters.      Come,  go   with   Elza 
Davenport  and  me  to  the  movies,"  he  added  genially 
No,  no." 
"Whv  not?" 
"I'd  be   in  the  way." 

"Oh,  come  on.  Elza  and  I  would  be  delighted  to 
nave  you." 

"Not  tonight,  thank  you,"  returned  Dr.  Widdener 
emphatically.  "Bv  the  way,"  he  supplemented  after 
a  moment,  "tell  Miss  Davennort  I  can't  let  her  off 
for  a  vacation  for  some  time.  I  shall  need  her  and 
you,  too,  on  a  case  tomorrow." 

"What   case?"   asked   Dr.    Furniss,   interested. 


"Sylvan  Waters.  The  boy,  you  know,  has  a  lame 
hip  and  I  am  going  out  in  the  morning  to  straighten 
it." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  bring  him  to  the  hospital?" 

"No.     He's  going  to  stay  on  at  'The  Lilacs.'     He 

is    deeply    attached    to    the    place    and    doesn't    want 

to     leave    his^   mocking-bird.       He     claims     listening 

to   the  bird   sing  will   help   him   to   stay  in   bed." 

"But  I  thought  you  told  Miss  Waters  she  would 
have  to  move,"   remarked   Dr.   Furniss,  perplexed. 

"So  I  did,"  rejoined  Dr.  Widdener  in  even  tones. 
"She,  Sylvan,  and  Miss  Davenport  are  going  to 
occupy  the  rooms  over  the  new  garage  till  the 
improvements  are  done.  They  are  already  furnished 
and  are  verv  nice  apartments.  I  had  them  fitted 
up  for  Bronson,  my  chauffeur,  but  they  have  never 
been    occupied." 

"That  will  be  great !"  exclaimed  Pendleton  Furniss 
exuberantly.  "If  Elza  goes  out  to  'The  Lilacs'  for 
a  term  of  weeks  she  will  be  delighted  and  she 
won't  want  a  vacation.  But  where  are  you  going 
to  store  Miss  Waters'  furniture?"  he  inquired,  after 
a  little. 

"Here,  in  town.  It  would  simply  ruin  the  furni- 
ture to  let  it  remain  in  the  house  while  the  work 
is  being  done.  It's  beautiful  old  mahogany  and  I 
don't  want  it  defaced.  I  am  going  to  have  it  done 
over.  Miss  Waters  can  ill-afford  to  do  it,  you  know. 
Don't  speak  of  it." 

A  deep,  manly  love  shone  in  Pendleton  Furniss' 
eyes.  In  all  the  years  he  had  been  associated  with 
Alfred  Widdener  he  had  known  him  to  be  the  most 
generous,  the   most  lovable   man  in  the  world. 

"Trust  me,  I  won't  breathe  a  word  of  it,"  he 
answered,  his  voice  breaking  a  little,  stirred  by 
strong  emotion.  "You  are  the  most  generous-hearted 
fellow  in  the  world !  Then  you  really  mean  to  let 
Crystal  and  her  little  brother  stay  on  at  'The 
Lilacs?'  " 

For  a  moment  Dr.  Widdener  did  not  answer,  but 
gazed   before   him   as   if  weighing   the   question. 

"Yes  ;"  he  said  finally,  "they  have  nowhere  to  go 
and  I  can't  turn  them  out.  Besides,  if  I  rented 
out  the  place,  it  would  be  abused  and  if  I  let  it 
remain  vacant,  it  would  be  inhabited  by  tramps 
and  hobos.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  let  Miss  Waters 
and  her  brother  stay,  they  will  take  more  interest 
in  the  place  than  anyone  else.  So  they  are  going 
to    stay." 

"But,    I   thought  you   said   awhile   ago,   you   might 
go  there  to  live  some  fine  day?" 
Dr.   Widdener   smiled   faintly. 

"I  might,"  he  returned  meditatively.  "That  is 
why  I  am  improving  the  place  and  I  want  it  kept 
in  the  best  condition." 

"A  tramp  is  already  staying  out  there,"  inter- 
posed Pendleton  Furniss  teasingly. 

Sharp  lines  settled  about  Dr.  Widdener's  mouth 
and  his  eyes  glowed  like  flames.  "He  sha'n't  stay 
there  after  I  go  to  'The  Lilacs,'  "  he  said  fiercely. 
Then  the  flames  died  suddenly  out  of  his  eyes  and 
his  face  became  pale  again.  The  night  breeze  came 
in  at  the  open  window  and  played  caressingly  wr.h 
his  jet-black  hair,  tossing,  tumbling  it  till  a  wisp 
blew  down  and  streaked  his  forehead.  He  reached 
up  nervously  and  brushed  it  back. 

"The  Tramp !"  he  murmured  hoarsely.  "The 
Tramp  !" 

Alfred  Widdener  had  never  been  like  this  before. 
Dr.  Furniss  stood  regarding  him  for  a  moment, 
then  went  up  to  him  and  pulled  him  out  of  the 
chair  and  to  his  feet. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Widdener,  tonight?" 
he   asked    curiously.      "You    act   like    a    crazy   man ! 
Have  you   had  any  dinner?" 
"No!" 

"Then  come  along  with  Elza  and  me,"  insisted 
Pendleton.  "We'll  have  dinner  and  go  to  the  movies 
afterward,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch.  "Why, 
man,  it's  after  eight !  You  are  hungry !  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  you !  Hunger  causes  all 
kinds  of  sickness !  Come,  let's  get  some  dinner ! 
Elza   is   waiting  for  me." 

Dr.  Furniss  pushed  his  friend  out  of  the  office  and 
shut  the  door.  When  the  two  reached  the  street 
they  found  Elza  Davenport  in  Dr.  Furniss'  auto- 
mobile. She  did  not  have  on  her  nurse's  garb, 
but  her  reddish  hair  curled  bewitchingly  from 
beneath  a  charming  garden  hat  and  her  lovely  eyes 
matched  exactly  her  soft  crepe  gown,  simple  and 
sweet,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  a  blue  morning- 
glory. 

"What  on  earth  kept  you?"  she  asked  with  slignt 
impatience.      "I've   been    waiting   ever   so   long!' 

"I've  been  trying  to  coax  this  man  here  to  come 
along  with  us,"  said  Dr.  Furniss  petulantly.  "Alfred 
Widdener      is      in      a      crazy      mood      tonight.        He 

won't " 

"Where  is  Dr.  Widdener?'  queried  Elza  Daven- 
port, laughing.  "He's  not  here !  He's  actually 
gone   and   left  us  without   a   word!" 

Pendleton  Furniss  gazed  about  wonderingly,  then 
he  spied  Dr.  Widdener  dashing  off  in  his  own 
automobile. 

"Can't  go  with  you  tonight,  Penn,"  he  cried  as  he 
passed.      "Have    a    most    important    engagement!" 

"Well!    what    do    you    think    of    that?"    exclaimed 
Dr.    Furniss    with    a    laugh,   as   he    entered    his    own 
car    and     seated     himself     beside     Miss     Davenport. 
"Where  do  you  think  he  can  be  going?" 
"I   wonder,"   she   laughed   charmingly. 


"Shall  we  run  out  to  'The  Lilacs?'"  queried 
Pendleton,   as  he  caught   hold  of  the  steering-wheel. 

"No,  not  now.  We  might  drive  out  later," 
answered  Elza,  smiling.  "Crystal  will  want  to  talk 
to  tne  Tramp." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

But  it  was  late  in  the  evening  and  the  Tramp 
had  not  come.  Crystal  and  Sylvan  wondered  what 
kept  him.  They  waited  for  him  in  the  rose  garden 
and  when  it  was  quite  dark  and  he  did  not  come  they 
had  supper,  then  returned  to  the  house  and  settled 
themselves  in  the  living-room.  Sylvan  dropped  into 
a  big  arm-chair  and  picked  up  "Tom  Goes  Down  in 
a  Submarine,"  but  did  not  open  the  book,  while 
Crystal  seated  herself  on  the  old  davenport  to  finish 
a  new  blouse  for  herself.  Distracting  thoughts  so 
disturbed  her  that  her  fingers  refused  to  take  a 
stitch  and  she  rose  hastily,  in  an  effort  to  calm 
herself,  and  went  over  to  the  center  table,  taking 
up  and  glancing  through  a  volume  of  love  sonnets 
of  which  she  was  very  fond.  Somehow  tonight  the 
sonnets  hurt  her  strangely  and  she  laid  the  book 
aside.  What  was  it  that  stirred  her  like  this?  Why 
was  she  sad,  so  terribly  lonely?  Something  choked 
in  her  throat  and  tears  started  in  her  eyes.  Quickly 
she  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a  few  songs,  but 
the  piano  seemed  flat,  more  out  of  tune  than  usual, 
and  jarred  her  nerves. 

"Don't,"  pleaded  Sylvan  ;  "it's  like  an  old  tin  pan 
and  makes  me  sad." 

Crystal  heard  the  heart-ache  in  her  brother's  voice, 
moved  rapidly  over  to  him  and  gathered  him  to  her, 
resting  her  cheek  against  his.  The  boy  curled  his 
arms   about   her   and   burst   into   tears. 

"Oh,  Crystal,"  he  sobbed,  "I'd  rather  be  a  cripple 
all  my  life  than  to  have  to  go  away  from  'The  Lilacs!' 
I — I  told  you  today  when  I  saw  Dr.  Widdener 
coming  he'd  tell  us  we'd  have  to  move." 

"But  he  is  very  generous,"  remonstrated  Crystal 
gently.  "He  is  going  to  cure  you  and  let  you  stay 
here  until  you  are  well.  He  has  even  arranged  to 
have  the  furniture  stored  till  we  find  a  place.  We 
might  go  to  the  little  rose  cottage  on  the  hill.  What 
do   you   say?     It  is   very  pretty   there." 

"I  want  to  stay  here,"  reiterated  the  boy  sobbinglv. 
"There  is  no  place  like  'The  Lilacs.'  Why  don't 
you  marry  Dr.  Widdener?"  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
looking  up  into  his  sister's  face.  "If  you  did,  we 
could  stay  here.  Besides,  he  is  very  rich  and  can 
give  vou  everything  you  wish  and  me  loads  of  things 
I  want.     Say,  why  don't  you?" 

All  day  Crystal  had  battled  with  herself.  Should 
she  marry  Dr.  Widdener — even  if  she  did  not  love 
him  ?  She  would  not  want  for  anything  and  Sylvan 
would  be  given  the  best  advantages.  She  should 
marry  him,  if  not  for  her  own,  for  the  boy's  sake. 
Her  duty  was  to  Sylvan.  She  should  sacrifice  her 
heart,  her  happiness  for  the  good  of  the  child.  And 
if  she  married  the  Tramp,  would  there  be  happiness 
with  one  who  could  give  her  nothing,  perhaps  bring 
her  to  depths  of  poverty  and  distress?  She  had 
argued  with  herself  again  and  again,  and  now  Sylvan 
put  the  question.  She  bowed  her  head  on  the  boy's 
snoulder  and  her  breath,  came  quickly. 

"Because    I 1    don't    love    him,"    she   answered 

hurriedly.      Then    she    added,    almost   fiercely,    "No, 
I  won't,  I  shall  never  marry  Dr.  Widdener!" 

Sylvan  nestled   closer  to  her  and  patted  her  hair. 
"Don't  marry  him  if  you  don't  want  to,"  he  said 
gently.     After  a  moment,  he  asked  softly,  "Who   is 
it  then  ?      Is   it  the   Tramp  ?" 

Crystal  did  not  answer.  She  knelt  there  by  the 
boy,  her  arms  about  him.  A  gentle  breeze  stirring 
outside  blew  the  curtains  in  and  out  and  wafted 
into  tne  room  a  wealth  of  June  fragrance.  Summer 
insects  hummed  in  the  grass  outside  and  fire-flies 
flashed  little  points  of  light.  Moonlight  shimmered 
brightly,  touching  things  ardently.  The  night  seemed 
throbbing   with    joy. 

Looking  for  his  little  master,  Polo  stole  in,  gazed 
wonderingly,  lovingly  at  the  two,  then  sank  down 
at  Sylvan's  feet  and  cuddled  his  head  against  the 
bov's  knees.  Sylvan  caressed  the  dog,  then  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

"Just  yo — you  an' — an'  me,  an  Crys,  now,"  he 
sobbed,  "an' — an'  Polo,  the  Tramp's  gone.  He's 
not   coming  back." 

"No,  he  isn't  coming  back,"  answered  Crystal,  with 
a  catch  in  her  throat. 

"Who  isn't  coming  back?"  asked  the  Tramp  in  a 
genial  voice  coming  into  the  room  at  that  moment, 
a  great  package  under  his  right  arm.  "What  does 
this  mean,  this  distress?"  He  placed  the  package 
on  the  center  table.  Polo  leaped  up  for  joy  and 
barked   furiously. 

"Oh,  there's  the  Tramp  !"  cried  Sylvan  in  delight, 
and  he  almost  fell  as  he  hobbled  to  reach  him,  but 
the  man  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  and  held  him 
close  for  a  moment,  putting  him  down  with  a  final 
caress.  Then  he  went  over  and  spoke  to  Crystal. 
When  she  became  aware  of  his  presence  she  moved 
away  to  hide  her  tears  and  check  the  glad  cry  that 
rose    to    her    lips. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me?"  he  asked,  as 
he  stood  back  of  her.  "You  aren't  glad  to  see  me 
back?" 

She  brushed  the  tears  away  before  turning  and, 
looking  up  at  him,  her  eyes  shone  like  crystal  waters 
mirroring  sun-light.     Involuntarily  she  held  out  both 
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For  You  and  Me 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


the  second  great  male  star  the  screen  possesses — 
and  so  it  goes. 

At  the  risk  of  digressing  on  space  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  story  which  may  interest  you. 
_  A  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  great  painter,  who, 
like  many  another  genius,  was  without  honor 
in  his  own  country,  so  he  went  to  France.  There 
he  was  acclaimed  great — his  name  was  Whistler. 

Now,  Whistler,  like  most  artists,  was  eccentric. 
He  had  a  habit  of  sending  out  invitations  broad- 
cast to  the  public  to  view  his  pictures.  To  many 
of  his  guests  he  was  quite  unknown,  so,  incognito, 
he  would  walk  among  them,  listening  to  their 
criticisms  and  remarks. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  spied  two  men 
standing,  gazing  intently  at  the  picture  of  his 
mother.  This  picture  was  very  much  beloved  of 
Whistler — first,  because  his  devotion  to  his  mother 
had  been  very  wonderful  and  beautiful,  and, 
secondly,  because,  technically  and  artistically, 
Whistler  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
things  he  had  ever  done.  He  drew  nearer  to 
revel  in  the  appreciation  he  felt  was  it's  due. 
"I  can't  see  a  damned  thing  in  that,"  said  the  one. 
"Neither  can  I,"  said  the  other. 

Whistler  touched  the  first  speaker  on  the 
shoulder — "Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  he  said. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  should  like  to  know  what  you  consider  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  moving  picture? 

Mabel  Nye, 
The  picture.  Indianapolis. 

My  dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

It  may  seem  strange  my  writing  a  letter  to  you 
to  be  answered  in  "The  Column,"  and  yet  I  feel 
that  your  answer  may  be  of  interest  to  other  girls 
beside  myself.  I  am  not  an  amateur ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  "in  pictures"  for  three  years 
and  I  have  attained  more  success,  financially, 
than  I  ever  anticipated.  And  yet  money  doesn't 
compensate  me  for  the  failure  of  all  my  hopes 
and  ambitions  to  do  the  big  things — the  artistic 
things — the    things    that    really    count    where    an 
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artist  is  concerned,  and  there  are  such  big  things 
to  be  done  on  the  screen.  But  it  seems  that  all 
one  is  permitted  to  do  is  the  obvious,  the  stupid, 
the  banal,  I  won't  say  immoral — because,  after 
all,  conventional  morality  is  a  geographical,  and, 
therefore,  movable  feast.  Of  course,  I  speak 
from  the  limitations  of  what  is  called  my  "type." 
That  is,  not  being  ingenuous,  I  am  relegated  to 
the  one  other  which  consists  of  artists  who  are 
condemned  by  the  scenario  to  wrecking  homes 
for  four  reels  and  raising  their  eyes  heavenward 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
title  which  reads,  with  variations,  "Gawd,  you 
know  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  wasn't  a  bad  girl 
until — " 

And  so  I  have  religiously  wrecked  homes  for 
four  reels  and  cast  my  eyes  heavenward  for  half 
of  one,  sometimes  only  for  the  last  fifty  feet  or 
so,  for  three  long  years  and  I  am  as  far  from 
doing  the   "big  things"   as   ever. 

Is  it  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  me  to  say  that 
I  am  not  really  grateful  at  all  for  the  material 
benefits  received  and  that  I  would  rather  have 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  artist  than  the  wild 
applause  of  the  multitude  that  hath  eyes  but  sees 
not? 

If  it  is  not  against  your  rules  may  I  ask  you 
not  to  print  my  name,  which  I  sign  with  antcipated 
thanks  for  your  answer. 


My  dear  Friend  : 

Such  pangs  of  conscience  as  you  appear  to  be 
suffering  have  been  felt  and  suffered  by  every 
"artist"  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  deplorable  thing  that  art  should  be 
brought  into  proximity  with  commerce.  In  a  Utopia 
of  art  no  money  would  be  paid  to  or  received  by 
an  artist.  He  would  express  his  art  without  the 
hope  of  material  reward.  But  since  that  Utopia 
is  just  Utopian  and  it  is  hard  to  "muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn,"  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  be  compelled  to  trample  a  certain  amount  of 
tares  with  his  wheat. 

He  has  one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  amass 
as  much  of  this  world's  goods  as  quickly  as  may 
be,  with  as  little  prostitution  of  his  soul  as  may 
be  possible,  or  pursue  his  art  only  under  congenial 
conditions. 

The  latter  alternative  presupposes  that  he  is  of 
independent  means  and  is  not,  therefore,  obliged 
to  "sing  for  his  supper."  While  the  former  alter- 
native presupposes  that  once  being  independent 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  there 
being  any  hand  to  feed  and  consequently  no  hand 
to  bite. 

This  may  have  the  sound  of  cynicism,  but 
cynicism  is  very  far  from  my  feeling  or  my 
intention. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  it  is  better  to  have 
raised  one's  eyes  to  the  hills,  even  if  one  may 
never  climb  them.  It  is  better  to  fall  short  of  a 
standard  than  to  have  no  standard  by  which  to 
fall  or  to  rise. 

May  I  quote  you  these  few  lines.  They  help 
me.    Perhaps,  they  may  help  you,  too : 

"And  now  I  know  it's  better  to  enjoy 

As  I  enjoy — the  things  of  earth  and  sea, 

To  look  upon  the  face  of  God, 

Even  to  suffer  in  like  ratio, 

Than  like  a  blind  and  senseless  worm 

Wot  not  of  pain — but  never  see  the  sun." 


By  Aerial  Post 

(Continued  from  page  jo) 


At  the  appointed  hour  in  the  morning  we 
provided  ourselves  with  an  abundance  of  sup- 
plies and  soared  high  above  the  scenes  of 
human  habitation.  We  rode  and  rode  with 
only  a  few  stops  for  fuel,  food,  rest  and 
adjustments  until  we  landed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  studios  of  Los  Angeles.  Recognizing 
the  machine  as  that  of  Earle  Williams,  up  ran 
Louise  Glaum  to  greet  us.  She  was  full  of 
"pep,"  having  just  finished  her  part  in  an 
exterior  scene.  She  skipped  along  the  path 
like  a  school  girl  leaving  for  recess,  and 
grasped  our  hands  firmly,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  dear  old  Broadway  looked  when 
we  left.  With  Miss  Glaum  we  strolled 
through  the  pergolas,  and  our  conversation 
wandered  to  the  various  topics  of  the  day, 
and  without  request  on  my  part,  she  naturally 
fell  to  discussing  her  future  hopes.  She  said, 
in  part :  "There  is  something  in  my  heart 
and  soul  which  continually  prompts  me  to  be 
ambitious  and  to  surge  forward  into  larger 
accomplishments,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  to  perfect  my  talents  to  the  utmost  degree 
and  give  to  the  world  the  best  possible  enter- 
tainment or  whether  I  am  too  grateful  to  the 
boys  for  making  this  universe  safe  for  democ- 
racy. They  have  done  their  bit  in  protecting 
our  rights  and  have  made  possible  for  us  a 
clear  field  in  which  to  expand  the  film  indus- 
try. I  firmly  believe  that  there  will  be  more 
productions  released  in  1919  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year,  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  part." 

Lunch  hour  drawing  very  near,  I  asked 
them  to  join  me,  but  they  very  courteously 
informed  me  that  when  they  start  their  daily 
toils,  little  attention  is  paid  to  lunching,  and 
sixteen  hours'  hard  work  did  not  suffice  for 
what  they  termed  "a  good  day's  work,"  so 
they  wandered  toward  the  studio,  and  I  went 
in  search  of  a  restaurant  to  satisfy  the  vora- 
cious appetite  which  my  long  ride  had 
developed. 

I  remained  in  town  until  the  next  day,  and 
concluded  I  would  have  a  long  and  tiresome 
trip  on  the  train  back  to  the  East,  which  would 
take  all  the  enjoyment  out  of  my  trip  by  aerial 
post. 

Now,  truly,  strange  things  began  to  happen. 
I  met  Mary  Pickford  driving  a  mule  and  she 
confessed  that  the  height  of  her  ambition  was 
to  play  vampire  parts.  I  saw  William  S. 
Hart  manicuring  his  finger-nails  preparatory 
to  engaging  in  a  shooting  affray  in  a  wild 
and  woolly  Western  bar-room.  He  grunted. 
"Me  for  opposing  all  this  rough  stuff  with 
dirty  finger-nails."  Douglas  Fairbanks  rode 
by  in  a  very  much  cushioned  rolling  chair, 
and  when  I  ventured  why  all  the  lolling,  he 
mildly  declared  that  riding  in  a  limousine 
jolted  him  too  much.  "I  simply  can't  be  stren- 
uous," he  added,  as  he  languidly  smiled.  I 
found  Fannie  Ward  longing  to  be  a  Japanese 
princess  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  she  was 
then  walking  around  in  all  the  feminine  array 
of  the  Land  of  Nippon.  She  said:  "I 
despise  good  clothes  anyway."  It  was  a  posi- 
tive shock  to  me  to  learn  from  Wallace  Reid 
himself  that  he  aspired  to  be  eighty  years  old 
and  look  the  part  and  still  remain  a  good  lead- 
ing man.  "My  popularity  for  dotage,"  he 
shouted,  dramatically.  Gee,  wasn't  this  all 
strange,  sure  enough  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so — ■ 
it  was  immeasurably  strange  until 

I  SUDDENLY  WOKE  UP  and  found  that 
I  had  gathered  most  of  my  real  information 
contained  in  all  but  the  last  paragraph  from 
the  press  sheets,  which  were  scattered  all  over 
my  desk.  Then  I  came  to  the  realization  that 
the  wildly  strange  things  that  happened  in  the 
above  last  paragraph  constituted  the  fitful 
dream  I  had  had,  b'gad! 
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The  Way  of  a  Man  With  a  Maid 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Arthur  was  so  terribly  infatuated  at  first 
sight  that  he  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  intro- 
duction, and  when  he  was  formally  introduced, 
he  simply  raved  about  the  girl,  and  was  per- 
sistent in  his  pleadings  to  escort  her  home. 

Elsa  was  amused  at  the  way  he  rushed 
;things,  and  consented  to  have  him  act  as 
her  escort  home,  simultaneously  handing  her 
admirer,  the  fat  broker,  a  "stall,"  which  could 
not  be  rebuked. 

Proudly  strutting  out  of  the  cafe,  McArney 
called  a  taxi  and  didn't  even  give  a  thought 
to  whether  or  not  he  had  sufficient  funds  in 
his  pocket  to  pay  the  bill — and  they  had  such 
a  pleasant  little  chat  during  their  ride  home ! 
This  gave  Arthur  higher  aspirations  for  his 
future,  and  he  vowed  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  a  queen. 

Alighting  from  the  taxi,  he  was  almost 
stunned  at  the  stupendous  amount  of  the  fare, 
$10.20!  He  had  only  about  four  dollars  in  his 
pocket  at  the  moment.  He  tried  to  think  of 
some  possible  way  to  satisfy  the  chauffeur,  and 
.finally  proffered  his  watch.  The  chauffeur  at 
first  demurred,  but  appreciating  that  Arthur 
had  the  appearance  of  a  good  fellow,  he 
accepted  it,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "There's 
one  born  every  minute." 

The  affection  between  Elsa  and  Arthur  soon 
.strengthened,  and  their  confidence  in  each 
other  began  to  increase.  Bidding  her  a  pleas- 
ant good-night,  he  strolled  to  the  sidewalk  and 
concluded  by  dire  necessity  that  he  would  walk 
to  his  rooms. 

It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
entertain   his   new    acquaintance   in   the   way 
he  wanted  to,  and  as  pay-day  was  still  distant, 
he  tackled  his  friend,  Bick,   for  a  temporary 
loan.     Bick  aided  him,  but  cautioned  that  he 
not  get  too  deeply  in  debt  merely  to  masque- 
rade as  a  raconteur.     Arthur  would  never  heed 
his  advice,  and  the  next  day  when  he  was  laid 
off,  as  had  been  the  custom  with  the  firm  dur- 
ing business   lulls,   he  became  indignant,   and 
threatened  to  quit  for  good,  although  when  he 
was  laid  off  previously  it  gave  him  no  con- 
cern.    He  thought  perhaps  this  would  secure 
an  advance  in  salary  for  him,  which  it  did, 
J  for  the  manager  appreciated  that  Arthur  had 
1  always  faithfully  toiled  for  the  interests  of  the 
concern  and  deserved  it.    With  this  encourage- 
ment,   Arthur   got   new    visions    of   hopes    of 
entertaining    his    intended    soulmate.     To    be 
'  true,  he  was  not  the  only  suitor  for  her  hand, 
1  for  her  fat  wealthy  broker   friend  continued 
I  his  wooing  at   every   opportunity,   frequently 
sending  her   eloquent   bouquets.     Arthur,   not 
wanting  to  be  outdone  by  him,   purchased  a 
handsome  bunch  of  flowers  and  took  them  per- 
!  sonally   to  Elsa   and  had  the   satisfaction  of 
seeing  the   fat  broker's   floral   tribute  turned 
down  and  his  accepted. 

He  always  wanted  to  show  Elsa  good  times, 
/  but  it  coincidentally  happened  that  everywhere 
they  would  go  together,  the  fat  broker  would 
put  in  his  appearance,  and  Arthur,  fast  becom- 
ing jealous,  invited  her  to  a  Hallowe'en  party 
to  avoid  meeting  Sankey,  the  fat  broker.  It 
was  an  elaborate  affair,  and  cost  Arthur  $25, 
but  why  should  he  care  about  high  costs  when 
his  ideal  was  enjoying  it! 

"Let's  dance  around  and  see  who's  here, 
Elsa,"  he  remarked,  as  they  entered  the  ball- 
room. And  dance  they  did,  proving  to  be  two 
charming  exponents  of  the  terpsichorean  art, 
gliding  past  the  mirrored  walls  like  butter- 
flies. To  gaze  upon  her  beautiful  form, 
Arthur  peeped  into  the  mirror  as  they  passed 
.and  really  felt  dismayed  when  he  noticed  his 


run-down  heels  and  almost  threadbare  cloth- 
ing. Right  there,  he  decided  to  invest  in  some 
new  clothes.  He  would  arrange  to  pledge  his 
salary  for  $200  and  be  transformed  into  a 
Barry  Wall  type. 

One  night  when  he  was  arrayed  in  his  very 
best  and  on  the  verge  of  leaving  his  doorstep, 
a  message  arrived,  requesting  him  to  work 
that  evening.  Feeling  keenly  disappointed,  yet 
obligated  to  work,  fearing  the  loss  of  his  posi- 
tion, which  was  now  encumbered  with  an 
attachment,  he  responded.  Later,  as  a  result 
of  consistent  hard  work,  Arthur  was  made 
manager  of  the  branch  office  of  the  concern 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  year. 

On  the  day  of  hearing  this  good  news,  he 
rushed  home  and  dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  hurried  to  the  Purple  Gondola  Cafe,  where 
he  met  Elsa  and  her  fat  broker  admirer.  He 
rushed  up  to  them  and  sneeringly  told  the 
broker  that  he  was  no  longer  a  "three-dollar- 
a-week  clerk,"  and  if  he  heard  of  any  other 
remarks  which  he  said  about  him,  he  would 
knock  his  block  off.  Arthur  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  as  master  of  the  situation,  proudly 
took  Elsa  by  the  hand  and  promenaded  to  an 
awaiting  taxi. 

"Arthur,  what  makes  you  so  high  spirited 
tonight?"  inquired  Elsa,  as  they  rode  in  the 
taxi.  "You  certainly  are  in  a  splendid  mood. 
What  is  the  reason?" 

"I  have  just  been  made  manager  of  our 
branch  office  at  a  fabulous  sum  and  can  now 
provide  for  you  the  way  I  want,"  he  proudly 
boasted.  "But  now,  Elsa,"  he  calmly  whispered, 
"won't  you  help  me  share  my  good  fortune  and 
become  my  wife?  I  do  love  you  and  I  simply 
cannot  do  without  you.  Say  you  will,  won't 
you?"  he  pleaded. 

"I  have  loved  you  from  the  very  start,  but 
felt  that  my  love  for  you  was  much  stronger 
than  yours  for  me,  but  now  I  know  you  are 
sincere,"  she  assured  him. 

"You're  kidding  me,"  he  ventured,  trying  to 
taunt  her,  "but  that's  The  Way  of  a  Man  With 
a  Maid — never  believing  her  when  she  is  truly 
sincere. 


That  Young  Fondness  for  Animals 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  city  of  her  birth.  The  beautiful  white  horse 
which  Miss  Young  rode  in  this  picture — a  horse 
with  a  high  school  training — is  still  one  of  the 
star's  cherished  possessions  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
no  great  objection  to  his  maintenance  is  raised  for 
the  reason  that  Miss  Young  gets  a  great  deal  of 
healthful  exercise  by  riding  him  through  the 
beautiful  bridle  paths  around  the  city. 

"The  Savage  Woman,"  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed "The  Claw"  and  "cured"  Miss  Young  of 
the  wild  outdoor  stuff,  was  made,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Palm  Canon,  Arizona,  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  about  115  degrees  in  the  shade — wherever 
shade  could  be  found.  Actors,  directors,  camera- 
men, and  workmen  got  on  the  location  after  a 
tiresome  journey  by  train,  wagons,  and  pack- 
mules.  Fourteen  monkeys,  each  having  a  part 
to  play  in  the  exciting  jungle  story,  made  the 
entire  trip  in  crates,  but  six  camels  that 
were  also  to  be  used  had  to  walk  a  good  many 
miles  after  they  had  been  unloaded  from  their 
cattle-car. 

Readers  who  saw  this  picture  will  recall  that 
Miss  Young,  in  the  role  of  "The  Savage  Woman," 
was  pictured  as  amusing  herself  by  sitting  up  in 
a  palm  tree  and  flashing  the  sunlight  into  ihe 
eyes  of  the  monkeys,  her  only  companions,  with 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  mirror  which  she  had 
apparently  found  some  place.  This  bit  of  "busi- 
ness" was  not  much  to  the  liking  of  one  particular 
monkey  on  which  it  had  to  be  practiced  a  great 
deal  nor  was  the  fall  from  a  high  tree  which  he 
was  obliged  to  take  at  one  point  in  the  action  the 
happiest  thing  he  could  think  of.  Norman  Selby 
(Kid  McCoy),  who  had  worked  with  Miss  Young 
in  a  number  of  previous  pictures  and  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  "The  Savage  Woman"  cast,  contributed  to 
the  monk's  discomfort  fully  as  much  as  did  Miss 
Young.  In  order  to  make  the  Simian  fall  at  just 
the  right  moment  a  noose  had  been  placed  around 
his  neck  and  to  this  noose  was  attached  an 
invisible  wire.  McCoy,  standing  out  of  range 
of  the  camera,  had  the  job  of  pulling  the  wire 
when  it  came  time  for  the  monk  to  "do  his 
Brodie."  Miss  Young,  whose  sense  of  humor 
and  ability  to  tell  a  story  is  developed  to  an 
unusual  degree,  likes  to  regale  her  friends  with 
this  weird  account  of  the  monk.  She  says  that 
the  rehearsals  for  this  scene — and  they  were 
many — seemed  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  par- 
ticular monk  in  question,  the  one  that  had  to  fall 
out  of  the  tree.  First,  he  would  be  annoyed  by 
the  sun  flashing  into  his  eyes  and  a  few  seconds 
later  he  would  be  obliged  to  fall  sprawling  into 
a  net  concealed  in  the  underbrush.  "After  a  few 
days,"  says  Miss  Young,  "I  observed  that  the 
monk,  as  his  few  minutes  of  devilment  approached, 
would  begin  to  make  strange  passes  with  his 
fore  feet,  or  his  hands,  and  others  in  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  myself  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  crossing  himself  as  devoutly  as  might 
have  been  done  by  some  good  Catholic  under  the 
same   trying   circumstances." 

Well,  the  scene  was  taken  and  Miss  Young  and 
the  company  got  back  to  civilization,  but  behind 
them  they  left  the  mate  of  the  monk  who  had 
done  the  high  dive.  The  "wife"  had  died  and 
found  a  grave  in  Palm  Canon.  Just  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  the  monk's  forbearance  and  to 
reward  him,  in  a  measure  at  least,  for  the  trouble 
he  had  gone  through,  Miss  Young  bought  the 
tortured  Simian,  staked  him  to  a  new  wife,  and 
the  pair  are  now  a  part  of  the  little  menagerie 
at  the  Coast  studios.  Mr.  Garson  stood  for  this 
addition,  but — and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
story — successfully  resisted  Miss  Young's  efforts 
to  convince  those  interested  in  her  that  her  hap- 
piness would  not  be  complete  unless  she  were 
permitted  to  adopt  one  of  the  camels  which  had 
been  used  in  the  picture. 

There  are  no  animals  in  the  latest  Clara  Kim- 
ball Young  picture,  "Cheating  Cheaters,"  which  is 
almost  ready  for  release,  and  as  a  consequence 
Mr.  Garson  and  others  are  resting  easy.  They 
are  hoping  that  Miss  Young  will  never  come 
across  a  scenario  calling  for  a  flock  of  elephants. 
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bidding  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons? 
Do  they  all  really  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  every  man  and  many  women  habitually 
secrete  revolvers  about  their  persons,  and 
carry  them  to  business,  to  social  functions  and 
on  journeys  where  not  the  slightest  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended?  Have  none  of  them  ever 
heard  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  as  related 
both  to  civil  and  criminal  procedure?  (In 
"Going  Straight,"  produced  by  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  with  Norma  Talmadge  as  the  star, 
ignorance  on  this  subject  rendered  the  whole 
action  absurd  and  unconvincing.)  Are  they 
entirely  persuaded  that  killing  in  strict  self- 
defence,  or  to  save  another  from  being  mur- 
dered, is  identical  with  murder? 

Worst  of  all  the  bad  law  in  moving  pictures, 
however,  is  that  atrocious  assumption,  of 
which  the  ordinary  stage  is  equally  guilty, 
that  a  jealous  murderer  is  entitled  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  his  crime  under  that 
immoral  and  monstrous  figment  flatteringly 
termed  the  "unwritten  law."  The  success 
enjoyed  by  the  stage  play,  "On  Trial,"  due  to 
its  extreme  cleverness  and  to  the  novelty  of 
its  form,  has  blinded  many  playwrights  and 
scenario  writers  alike  to  the  palpable  fact  that 
it  is  based  on  absolutely  bad  law  and  worse 
morals,  and  that  there  would  not  be  the 
faintest  excuse  for  any  jury  in  real  life  guilty 
of  the  infamous  violation  of  their  oaths  to 
decide  on  the  law  and  the  evidence,  which  is 
held  up  to  admiration  in  that  much  overrated 
play.  It  is  the  first  business  of  society  to 
safeguard  human  life,  and  not  to  allow  every 
victim  of  jealousy  to  be  the  judge  in  his  own 
case  whether  another  human  being  deserves 
to  live. 

That  even  the  most  careful  producing  com- 
panies, and  those  which  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation,  deserve  unsparing  blame  for  their 
offences  in  the  matters  discussed,  may  be  seen 
by  citing  the  single  example  of  the  Paramount 
production  of  "Fires  of  Conscience,"  with 
Dustin  Farnum,  a  picture  which  obtained  wide 
popularity  and  high  commendation,  and  which 
deserves  full  appreciation  in  all  respects  relat- 
ing to  its  presentation.  Yet  in  its  whole  struc- 
ture it  is  simply  a  tissue  of  preposterous 
impossibilities,  especially  from  a  legal  point 
of  view.  A  husband  is  represented  as  return- 
ing from  an  ordinary  business  trip  to  his  home 
in  New  York.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  yet  the  man,  with  no  assigned 
cause  whatever,  carries  a  revolver  on  his 
person  as  an  ordinary  part  of  his  attire.  He 
then  proceeds  to  murder  a  man  whom  he  finds 
in  conversation  with  his  wife,  although  not 
the  slightest  provocation  is  given  him;  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  suspicious  position, 
language,  or  other  indication  of  improper 
intimacy.  (The  victim  has  tried  to  make  love 
to  the  murderer's  wife;  but  of  this  fact  he 
has  not  the  faintest  knowledge  nor  ground  for 
reasonable  suspicion.)  The  trial  judge  is 
himself  the  father  of  the  murdered  man  and 
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the  only  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  the 
victim,  and  yet  is  not  barred  from  the  bench, 
and  does  not  realize  the  complete  impropriety 
and  illegality  of  his  conduct.  After  hearing 
the  case  as  presented  on  both  sides,  the  judge 
himself  proceeds  to  give  his  own  testimony 
from  the  bench,  without  taking  an  oath  or 
permitting  any  examination  of  his  evidence. 
Finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  all  these  idiocies, 
this  same  judge,  playing  the  part  of  a  Brutus, 
has  the  audacity  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  jury,  and,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  evidence,  to  direct  an  acquittal  on  the 
express  ground  of  the  "unwritten  law  !"  Not 
all  the  admirable  Paramount  technique  nor 
the  excellent  acting  of  Dustin  Farnum  can 
excuse  the  outrage  on  the  public  involved  in 
putting  out  this  mess  of  trash  as  representing 
the  administration  of  justice  of  law  in  the 
United  States  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  time  for  sharp  words  which  may  bring  at 
least  those  producers  who  have  a  reputation 
to  maintain  to  some  realization  of  the  fact 
that  their  audiences  have  a  right  to  demand 
something  more  than  the  apotheosis  of  murder 
and  the  mockery  of  justice  in  serious  picture 
plays  supposed  to  represent  the  American 
life  of  today. 

A  short  time  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  in  New 
York,  a  well-known  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  present  as  guest  and  chief  speaker, 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  undesirable 
effect  of  the  moving  picture  films  sent  from 
this   country   to    England,   and   emphasized   in 


particular  their  distorted  characterization  of 
American  life,  as  marked  by  systematic 
"pistol  toting"  in  our  best  society,  and  by 
murder  on  the  least  provocation,  ft  fell  to 
me  to  make  the  best  defence  I  could  of  our 
producers,  but  until  our  best  companies  mend 
their  ways  in  the  respects  above  discussed,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  rebut  the  charges  made. 
In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the 
moving  picture  industry,  the  time  has  surely 
come  when  much  higher  standards  can  be 
demanded,  at  least  of  the  better  companies. 
Public  censorships  are  apt  to  do  as  much  harm 
as  good,  but  each  company  will  add  to  its 
standing  and  deserve  the  good  will  of  the 
public  in  proportion  as  it  employs  its  own 
private  censor  to  weed  out  not  merely  plays 
which  seem  inexpedient  to  produce  on  account 
of  giving  offence  to  conventional  religious  or 
moral  ideas,  but  those  plays  and  parts  of  plays 
which  affront  common  intelligence,  and  dis- 
gust by  their  falseness  to  the  legal  and  social 
institutions  which  they  pretend  to  reflect. 


WHISPERING  WILLOW 

It  was  only  the  wind  in  the  willow  tree, 
And  I  thought  it  a  spoken  word — 

Your  voice,  with  a  sigh  for  its  undertone — 
The   call   of  a  mating  bird. 

It  was  only  the  wind  in  the  willow  tree, 

But  it  fluttered  along  the   strings 
Of  my  silent  heart,  till  it  throbbed  again 
To  the  touch  of  the  Love-God's  wings. 

Norine  Strough  Wintro-jj, 
1049  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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By  FRANK  SMITH 


George  B.  Seitz,  who  collaborates  on  the  Scenarios  and  Directs  all  of 
Pearl  White's  Serials,  tells  something  of  the  growth  of  this  form  of 
screen  entertainment  from  the  mere  "stunt"  pictures  of  former  days 
to  the  modern  Fifteen  Episode  Serial  of  today. 


f 

M 

"HEY  were  going  to  make  a  typhoon. 
They  had  a  good  night  for  it.  The 
temperature  had  gone  down  a  little 
when  the  sun  did  and  now  it  was 
not  too  hot  for  those  who  were  10 
keep  dry,  nor  too  cold  for  those 
who  were  destined  to  be  drenched. 

A  complete  full  moon  was  rising  steadily  above 
the  towers  of  lower  New  York,  across  the  river. 
The  fragrant  smell  of  Java  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  sound  of  song.  In  the  studio,  surrounded 
by  the  wreckage  of  supper,  the  cast  and  the  staff 
were  having  their  coffee,  and  the  Astra  Gang  of 
(screen)  Gunmen,  with  their  heads  as  near  to- 
gether as  they  could  get  them,  were  tearing  off 
some  close  harmony  that  was  especially  close 
and  sweet  and  sad — Someone  cried,  "Hold  it !" — 
and  they  did,  until  the  cheers  of  their  audience 
announced  that  the  American  record  had  been 
broken  and  the  Olympic  record  had  been  tied. 
I  noticed  that  the  song-leader,  who  had  a  gorge- 
ous bass  voice,  was  wearing  a  bathing  suit  and 
the  crown  of   a  derby  hat. 

I  found  Mr.  Seitz  in  his  office.  He  was  not 
alone.  Five  men  were  grouped  about  him.  Two 
of  them  were  supporting  Egyptian  mummy  cases 
as  tall  as  themselves ;  another  had  both  fists  full 
of  knives ;  next  to  him  was  a  chap  with  three 
beautiful  Chinese  robes  that  must  have  been  cut 
for  an  ancient  king;  the  fourth  man  was  the  Art 
Director,  and  he  had  a  charming  pencil  drawing 
of  a  native  village  in  the  tropics.  The  fifth  man 
was  Mr.  Warner  Oland — dramatist,  golfer  and 
villain.  Mr.  Oland  wore  the  simple  sack,  street, 
or  business  suit  of  a  professional  laundry  man. 
He  was  very  w-et — but  not  from  the  tubs.  No. 
They  had  made  a  little  typhoon  for  him  just  be- 
fore they  knocked  off  for  supper. 

Now  it  was  nearly  time  to  go  to  work  again, 
but  during  the  lull,  Mr.  Seitz  was  deciding  about 
some  properties  that  would  be  needed  the  next 
day. 

It  took  him  about  ten  seconds  to  indicate  which 
mummy  was  to  be  used  and  which  was  to  be 
thrown  on  the  junk  pile — and  that  same  dis- 
carded mummv-case  was  a  beauty — -"for  them  as 
like  mummys." 

Then  the  man  with  the  knives  displayed  his 
cutlery — five  savage  dirks  with  handles  of  horn. 
Mr.  Seitz  selected  two  of  them  and  balanced  them 
in  his  hands  and  cut  designs  in  the  air.  One 
was  particularly  offensive  and  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  Exhibit  A  in  a  thousand  important 
murder  trials.  I  could  see  that  the  young  direc- 
tor liked  that  knife.  He  grinned  at  the  chap 
who  was  waiting  for  his  answer.  "The  other  one 
is  longer,"  he  said,  "but  this  one  is  authentic — 
and  it  has  the  right  look,  somehow.  Save  it 
out.     It's  the  one  we'll  use." 

As  the  armorer  went  out,  the  costumer  stepped 
up,  and  spread  out  the  three  robes.  They  were 
of  heavy  silk,  embroidered  with  pounds  of  gold 
thread.  To  describe  them  must  have  taken  whole 
columns  in  the  morning  papers  after  the  opening 
of    some   ancient   Chinese   opera   season. 

"Here  are  your  evening  clothes,  Warner,"  Mr. 
Seitz  said,  as  he  gave  one  of  the  robes  to  Mr. 
Oland. 

The  costumer  favored  one  of  the  other  robes — 
and  so  did  I,  but  Air.  Seitz  said  that  they  were 
Mongolian  and  the  one  he  had  picked  out  was  a 
genuine,  imperial  Manchu  coat,  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  would  screen  better.  Mr.  Oland  was  nod- 
ding approvingly  over  the  one  he  was  to  wear — 
so  the  costumer  and  I  compromised,  and  gave 
them  their  way. 

Then  the  Art  Director  presented  his  sketch.  A 
boy  came  in  with  coffee  and  ice  cream  for  me. 
Mr.  Seitz  turned  to  his  coffee,  which  he  had  been 
neglecting,  and  while  he  sipped  it  he  went  over 
the  drawing  from  which  the  scenic  men  were  to 
create  the  tropical  location -it  depicted.  It  was  a 
beautiful  drawing,  as  I  said  before.  It  made  one 
think  of  the  stories  of  O.  Henry  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  Jack  London.     It   suggested 


beach-combers,  and  island  romances,  and  pearl 
thieves  and  the  Sole  Survivors  of  the  Ship 
Wreck. 

But  it  wasn't  quite  right.  Mr.  Seitz  put  down 
his  coffee  cup,  and  with  a  chunk  of  soft  rubber, 
carefully  took  out  all  the  native  huts.  Then  with 
a  pencil  he  put  them  neatly  back  again,  changing 
their  design  and  construction.  I  was  surprised 
as  I  watched  him  work  with  deft,  sure  strokes. 
Only  a  trained  artist  could  draw  with  such 
accuracy. 

As  he  was  finishing  there  came  a  yell  from  a 
man  who  wished  to  announce  that  the  lights 
were  ready.  Mr.  Oland  gave  me  a  jolly  Chinese 
grin  and  shot  out  of  the  room,  leaving  a  trad 
of  wet  foot  prints.  Mr.  Seitz  drank  the  last  of 
his  coffee  and  we  went  out  together. 

"Not  much  like  the  old  days,"  I  said,  as  he 
led  me  to  the  place  where  the  typhoon  was  going 
to  burst.  "In  the  early  beginnings  of  serials  the 
rule  seemed  to  be,  'anything  will  do.'  " 

He  agreed.  "Styles  have  changed,"  he  said. 
"Serials  are  improving.  The  public  has  been 
given  some  very  fine  feature  pictures — and  they 
want  that  feature  quality  along  with  the  thrills 
in  their  serials.' 

We  arrived  at  the  location.  The  moon  was 
now  high  up  and  sliding  westward  over  the 
chocolate  factory  next  door.  No  one  had  time 
to  notice  it.  A  number  of  studio  men  were  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  what  appeared  to  be 
a  big  chunk  of  tropics,  transplanted  bodily  to 
the  Astra  lot.  Banks  of  powerful  lamps  on  three 
sides  flooded  the  scene  with  light.  Workmen 
were  moving  about  behind  the  palm  trees.  In 
the  center  stood  a  small  hut,  made  of  reeds  and 
palm  leaves.  It  was  dripping  from  the  small 
typhoon  of  the  afternoon.  The  door  opened  and 
out  came  the  low  lyric  bass  who  had  lead  the 
close-harmony  performance.  He  still  wore  his 
bathing  suit  and  derby  crown.  It  was  just  as 
well.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  hut  he  was 
showered  by  an  enthusiastic  young  typhoonist 
who  was  directing  rain  effects  from  a  nearby 
roof.  The  husky  basso  never  looked  up.  He  was 
too  busy  at  his  job  of  putting  more  jung  into 
that  jungle. 

Presently  the  actors  arrived.  Someone  was 
missing.  I  began  to  wonder.  A  Pearl  White 
serial  without  Pearl  White?  It  didn't  seem  right 
at  all — until  Mr.  Seitz  explained  that  the  scenes 
he  was  about  to  take  were  supposed  to  happen 
twenty  years  before  Miss  White  was  born. 

Then  the  typhoon  burst,  and  work  began  in 
earnest.  It  was  the  worst  and  the  best  storm 
that  ever  blew  up  in  the  calm  moonlight  of  a 
beautiful  summer  night.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
Mr.  Seitz  if  I  should  describe  it,  for  most  of  the 
effects  were  of  his  own  invention,  but  before  it 
was  over  the  hut  was  whirled  into  the  air,  three 
vicious  natives  were  killed  in  a  terrible  fight,  a 
fourth  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  only 
white  character  in  the  cast  was  pinned  down  by 
two  giant  palm  trees  that  were  levelled  by  the 
terrific  blasts   of  the  tropical  hurricane. 

The  moon  was  miles  away  from  the  chocolate 
factory  before  they  finished,  for  it  takes  time  to 
do  all  the  things  mentioned  above,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  storm  and  twenty  brisk  typhoonists. 
Everybody  was  very  busy,  especially  Mr.  Seitz 
and  the  husky  bass  in  the  bathing  suit. 

During  the  inevitable  waits,  Mr.  Seitz  told  me 
more  about  serials,  ancient  and  modern.  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  'ancient,'  for  that  is  the 
very  word  the  young  director  used  to  characterize 
serials  that  were  made  less  than  ten  years  back. 

"Folks  thought  they  were  pretty  good  in  those 
days,"  he  said,  "and  I  guess  they  must  have  been 
when  you  consider  how  popular  they  were.  But 
you  should  look  at  one  of  them  now!  You 
wouldn't  believe  it.  You'd  say  it  ought  to  be  in 
a  museum,  with  armor,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
stone  knives  and  forks  hanging  around  it. 

"In  those  days  we  picked  out  a  thrill  or  a 
stunt    for    each    episode,    and    worked    up    to    it. 


The  sensational  note  was  the  big  thing  and  it 
didn't  make  much  difference  what  else  happened 
in  each  episode  so  long  as  that  note  was  a  hair- 
raiser. 

"We  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  accuracy  or 
any  of  the  other  verities,  and  the  audiences  didn't 
mind,  for  we  tried  to  keep  them  at  such  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  that  they  wouldn't  notice 
whether  it  was  day  or  night  on  the  screen. 

"The  whole  tendency  of  pictures  today  is  away 
from  the  story  of  incident  and  toward  the  story 
of  character ;  away  from  the  incongruous  sensa- 
tion and  toward  the  drama  of   situation. 

"Formerly,  if  our  thrill  was  a  pile  driver  fall- 
ing on  the  head  of  our  heroine,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment our  heroine  and  all  the  others  in  the  picture 
were  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  drawing  room,  we  simply 
took  the  whole  crowd  to  the  pile  driver  without 
wasting  a  meter  of  film  in  explanation.  The 
sudden  and  unwarranted  change  of  scenes  helped 
to  keep  the  audience  breathless  and  a  foot  from 
their  chairs.  Nowadays,  if  you  should  happen 
to  see  our  heroine  hanging  around  a  pile  driver 
you  may  be  sure  that  she  has  a  very  good  excuse 
for  being  there — indeed,  for  the  time  being  there 
wouldn't  be  a  reason  in  the  world  for  her  to 
appear  anywhere  else  but  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  that  machine. 

"Today  we  are  not  paying  so  much  attention 
to  the  purely  sensational  sort  of  climax.  To  be- 
gin with,  there  isn't  a  thrill  or  a  stunt  in  the 
civilized  world  that  hasn't  been  done,  and  done 
more  than  once,  in  pictures.  A  new  twist  or 
aspect  may  be  given  to  them,  but  the  familiar  old 
stunt  is  always  lurking  there,  underneath. 

"Of  course  we  introduce  as  many  novelties  of 
that  kind  as  we  can,  but  our  way  of  avoiding 
monotony  and  repetition  and  triteness  is  to  make 
the  thrill  of  secondary  importance.  Primarily 
we  center  interest  in  the  story  and  in  the  char- 
acters. We  use  stories  that  give  our  people 
something  to  do  other  than  to  get  into  danger 
and  to  get  out  of  it  again.  We  always  pose  a 
problem  for  our  characters,  and  present  it  'n 
such  a  way  that  the  audience  is  interested  in 
the  solution. 

"Today  we  spend  infinitely  more  money  and 
energy  on  the  production  itself.  We  employ  the 
same  talent  that  is  used  in  making  feature  pic- 
tures. But  the  main  thing  is  that  we  take  our 
work  seriously.  If  a  serial  is  worthy  of  being 
done  at  all  it  is  worthy  of  the  very  best  that 
the  director  and  his  staff  and  his  cast  can  put  into 
it.  Some  directors  have  the  habit  of  referriag 
to  this  type  of  picture  as,  'Oh,  one  of  those 
rotten  serials,  eh?'  If  such  a  director  were  en- 
gaged to  produce  a  serial  he  would  go  to  his 
work  with  that  point  of  view — and  I  will  say  that 
it  would  be  a  bad  serial  and  his  last  one.  The 
days  of  slap-dash  production,  inferior  casts, 
sloppy  settings,  and  'Oh,  let  it  go — it's  good 
enough,'   are   over." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  him 
show  such  care  when  he  was  selecting  properties 
and  costumes  in  his  office  before  we  came  to  the 
location. 

"It's  got  to  be  right,  or  we  won't  use  it,"  he 
said.  "Those  mummy  cases  were  both  replicas 
of  genuine  ones  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  but 
there  was  a  place  on  one  of  them  where  the 
ornament  was  more  Broadway  than  Sahara,  so  I 
rejected  it.  The  other  was  a  perfect  copy,  and 
no  one  can  find  fault  with  it  when  it  is  seen 
on  the  screen. 

"Those  knives  are  to  be  used  by  a  Peruvian 
Indian.  Two  of  them  came  from  Peru.  Of  those 
two,  one  had  infinitely  more  character  than  the 
other.  It  looked  the  part.  And  besides,  the  handle 
on  the  other  had  been  repaired  in  a  machine 
shop  in  this  country. 

"Each    of    the    Chinese    coats    you    saw    were 

genuine,  and  many  years  old.     But  in  this  story, 

Mr.    Oland    is    playing    the    part    of    a    rich    and 

powerful   Manchu.     The   other  coats   were   worn 

{Continued  on  page  53) 
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You  Little  Match-Maker 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


hands  to  him.     He  caught  and  crushed  them  in  his 
strong   ones  till   she  felt  the   pain. 

"Of  course,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,"  she 
answered,  catching  her  breath,  her  color  vivid  as 
flame.      "Have   you   had   any   supper?" 

"No,  I  haven't  had  a  bite  and  I'm  about  starved  to 
death.     Did  you   save  me  any   supper?" 

"Yes.  We  waited  for  you  and  when  you  didn't 
come  I  put  up  some  for  you.  You  are  fond  of 
chicken  salad  sandwiches,  so  I  made  you  some  to 
go  with  your  coffee." 

"Good  !    I  love  'em  and " 

Crystal  lowered   her  eyes.  ( 

"I   was   afraid   something   had   happened    to   you, 
murmured.      "Sylvan    and    I    thought    you    weren't 
coming  back." 

He  caught  his  breath  and  laughed. 

"Not  coming  back?  The  old  tramp  didn't,  but  a 
new  one  has  come  back." 

The  old  tramp  had  indeed  gone  and  a  new  one 
returned,  well  groomed  in  brand-new  shoes,  a  dark 
suit  of  mingled  gray,  and  soft  shirt,  with  collar 
turned  down  and  opened  at  the  throat,  finished  with 
a  dark  red  tie.  The  black  court-plaster  that 
streaked  his  right  cheek  had  disappeared  and,  as 
she  took  in  his  whole  appearance,  Crystal  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  the  man  before  her  as  the 
Tramp. 

"What  kept  you  so  late?"  she  asked  finally. 

"Work.      I've  got   a  job!" 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Wonderful  job!  Like  it  fine !  Been  busy  all  day 
and  I'll  have  to  go  back  tonight  for  an  hour  or 
two." 

"Are  you  going  to  get  much  money?  queried 
Sylvan   eagerly. 

The   Tramp    smiled  broadly. 

"How  much  money  do  you  think  I  ought  to  get, 
Sylvan?" 

The  boy  thought  hard  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  about 
forty  dollars  a  month !" 

The  Tramp  laughed  heartily,  gazing  down  at 
Crystal. 

"I  hope  to  earn  more  than  that,"  he  said. 

"Gee,  Crys,  look  at  him — how  fine  he  is!"  cried 
Sylvan  ecstatically,  and  he  caught  Polo  by  the  front 
paws  and  attempted  to  dance  around  the  room  with 
him,  the  dog  barking  jubilantly.  Crystal  laughed 
charmingly. 

"I  am  looking,"  she  answered,  meeting  the  Tramp  s 
eyes  for  an  instant.  Then  she  withdrew  her  hands 
and   stole   away  to   fix   supper    for   him. 

"Whut's  all  dis  here  kerryin'  on  about  in  here?" 
queried  Aunt  Dilsie  curiously,  coming  into  the  room, 
followed  by  her  old  man.  "You  git  back,  Joshway  ! 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  hit.  You  ain't  got  no  bus'ness 
in  dis  here  room,  nohow!  Git  out,  I  say!"  she  com- 
manded  imperiously.     "I'll " 

"Don't  I  lives  here,  too  ?"  queried  Uncle  Joshua. 
"An'  ain't  I  got  ez  much  right  in  here  ez  you?" 

"No,  you  ain't!"  replied  his  wife  emphatically. 
"You  git  out!" 

"I  ain't  agoing,"  said  Uncle  Joshua  with  decision, 
and   he   stayed. 

"Look  at  the  Tramp  !"  cried  Sylvan,  standing  still 
for  a  moment  with  his  arm  around  Polo's  neck,  and 
viewing  the  new  Tramp  from  top  to  toe.  "Don't 
he  look  fine?" 

"He  do  look  lack  he  done  come  out  a  ban'box," 
commented   Uncle   Joshua. 

"He  sho'  do!"  supplemented  Aunt  Dilsie,  her 
hands    on    her    spacious   hips. 

"He  looks  lack  a  rich  mill'onaire." 

"I  don't  look  like  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  Aunt 
Dilsie,   do    I  ?"   inquired   the   Tramp   soberly. 

"Naw,  sah,  you  looks  lack  a  king!"  responded  the 
old  woman  vehemently.     They  all  laughed. 

"You  look  like  a  gentleman  !"  said  Sylvan. 

"I   feel  like  a  gentleman!"   laughed  the  Tramp. 

Sylvan  continued  to  look  him  up  and  down. 

"You  went  away  this  morning  without  a  word, 
net  even  thanking  Crys  for  the  money  she  gave  you," 
he  blurted  out  finally.  "Crys  told  me  to  always  thank 
anybody  when  they  did  anything  for  me  or  gave 
me  anything,  but  I  don't  always  do  it.  When  I 
was  a  very  little  boy  a  kid  gave  me  things  he  didn't 
want,  so  I  didn't  thank  him  an'  didn't  take  his 
things,  either.  I  didn't  want  his  junk.  That  wasn't 
being  rude  was  it?" 

The  Tramo  flushed,  embarrassed,  reminded  of  his 
own   rudeness. 

"No,  not  if  the  kid  wanted  you  to  take  his  junk  " 
he  replied  quietly.  "I  am  sorry  I  seemed  rude 
when  I  went  away  this  morning  to  get  a  job,  but  I 
was  too  deeply  moved  to  thank  her.  It  was  kind 
of  her  to  offer  me  the  money.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
tell  how  grateful  I  was  and  assure  her  of  my 
appreciation." 

Sylvan  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  what  he  had  said 
and  hung  his  head,  for  Crystal  had  enjoined  him 
not  to  speak  about  it.  Slowly,  bashfully,  he  went 
up  to  the  man   and  leaned   against  him. 


"I   am  sorry   for  what   I   said,  Tramp,"   he  apolo- 
gized.    "I — I  didn't  mean  to  say  it.     You'll  forgive 
me,  won't  you?" 
"Sure    I   will!" 
"And  you  won't  tell  Crys?" 
"No,    1    won't    tell    her." 

"You're   the  greatest  Tramp   in  the   world !" 
"And  you  are  the  finest  boy!" 

"Kiss  me,  Tramp.  You  haven't  done  it  to  me 
or   Crys,   either!" 

The  Tramp  laughed  shortly,  caught  up  the  boy 
and  kissed   him,   then  put   him   down. 

"What's    in    that    package   you   brought?"    queried 
Sylvan,   his   curiosity   getting  the   better   of  him. 
"Look  in  it  and  see." 

The  Tramp  watched  him  while  he  undid  the  pack- 
age, which  contained  two  boxes,  opening  the  larger 
one  first.  When  he  had  taken  off  the  top  and 
peered  in   Sylvan  uttered  a  scream   of  delight. 

"You're  the  best  Tramp  in  the  world!"  he 
exclaimed  excitedly.  In  the  box  were  shirts,  a  pair 
of  trousers  and  a  pipe  with  a  generous  supply  of 
tobacco  for  Uncle  Joshua;  a  dress,  a  hat  and  boxes 
of  snuff  for  Aunt  Dilsie ;  a  dog  collar  for  Polo, 
with  Polo's  name  and  his  master's  name  and  address 
engraved  on  the  plate  ;  and,  lastly,  a  jaunty  suit,  cap 
and   toys   for    Sylvan. 

"Oh,  Crys,  do  come  and  see  what  the  Tramp  has 
broughti'  he  cried  ecstatically.  Crystal  came,  smil- 
ing, into  the  room.  She  had  never  seen  the  boy 
quite  so  happy. 

"It's  lack  Kris'mas,"  declared  Aunt  Dilsie,  as  she 
hugged  the  presents  close  to  her  ample  bosom. 

"It  sho'  is,"  echoed  her  husband,  his  arms,  too, 
over-flowing.  Their  black  faces  smiling  with  grati- 
tude, the  two  servants  took  their  departure,  impatient 
to  get  to  their  own  room  with  their  new  gifts. 

"The  Tramp's  like  Santa  Claus !"  exclaimed  Syl- 
van. "Aunt  Dilsie  and  Uncle  Joshua  didn't  wait  to 
see  what's  in  the  other  package.  Let's  see  what's  in 
it  I"  he  added  excitedly.  "I  bet  it's  for  Crys !"  and 
he  tore  open  the  box  with  impatient  eagerness.  In 
among  the  white  tissue  paper  lay  a  simple  afternoon 
gown  of  white  Georgette  crepe,  finished  low  in  the 
neck  and  edged  with  lace.  Sylvan  gazed  at  it  for 
several  minutes.  "Hum,  its  nothing  but  a  dress  1" 
he  mumbled  finally,  and  turned  away  to  fit  the  dog 
collar  on  Polo.  Crystal  stood  looking  down  at  the 
white  fluffiness,  for  a  time,  without  speaking  as  if 
transfixed,  her  hands  crushed  against  her  breast. 
Then  she  looked  up  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  Tramp. 

"It's  beautiful,"  she  murmured,  her  face  greatly 
flushed.  "It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  get  it  for 
me,  but  I — I  can't  accept  it,"  she  added  in  a  low 
voice,  and  she  moved  away  hurriedly  and  stood  at 
one  of  the  windows  and  leaned  against  the  sill.  Tne 
Tramp   followed  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "It  was  bought  with  every 
cent  of  your  money,"   he  assured  her  positively. 

"You  didn't  use  the  money  I  gave  you  for  your- 
self?" 

"No,  not  for  myself.  Believe  me,  Crystal,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "Dr.  Furniss  advanced  me  money 
to  buy  my  own  things,  and  the  little  I  had  left  I 
spent  for  Sylvan  and  the  servants.  I  put  every  cent 
of  the  money  you  gave  me  in  the  dress  for  you. 
Won't  you  take  it  now?"   he  pleaded. 

Crystal  gazed  up  at  him,  perplexed,  questioningly. 

"I — I  am  afraid  I  can't  take  it,"  she  answered  in 
the  same  low  tones. 

The  Tramp  looked  down  at  her,  and  Crystal  read, 
keen   disappointment  in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  women's  clothes,"  he 
said,  "but  I  heard  you  say  once  vou  would  like  to 
have  a  white  gown,  so  I  bought  this  one  with  your 
money !  I  did  so  want  to  see  you  wear  a  white 
dress  !  You  will  have  to  keep  it  now  since  it  was 
paid  for  with  your  money!" 

"I  guess  I  will  have  to  keep  it  then,  if  it  was 
bought  with  my  money!"  she  acquiesced  finally  and, 
flushing  deeply,  smiled  up  at  him.  "Now,  will  your 
majesty  come  in  to  supper?"  she  inquired  sweetly, 
and  she  courtesied  gracefully,  took  his  arm  and  led 
him  into  the  dining-room.  He  placed  a  chair  for 
her  at  the  table,  then  drew  up   one   for  himself. 

"I  don't  want  any  more  supper,  and  neither  does 
Polo,"  said  Sylvan,  coming  into  the  room  with  the 
dog. 

"Polo  is  looking  very  longingly  at  the  table," 
remarked  the  Tramp. 

"Please  take  him  out,  Sylvan,"  pleaded  Crystal. 

"I  am,  Crys  ;  I  am  going  to  put  him  to  bed  now," 
replied  the  boy,  and  he  and  the  dog  passed  out, 
leaving   Crystal   and   the   Tramp   alone. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  have  supper  with  me?"  he 
asked,  noting  the  delicious  repast  she  had  prepared 
for  him. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  am  not  hungry,  really,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile,  as  she  met  his  eyes.  She 
helped  him  generously  to  the  cheese  and  egg  omelet, 
passed  him  some  of  Aunt  Dilsie's  rolls,  light  as 
snow-flakes,  made  coffee  for  him,  then  pushed  toward 
him  a  plate  of  most  inviting  chicken  salad  sand- 
wiches. 

"These  are  great!"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
devoured  several  of  them.  "And  this  supper  is  the 
finest  I've  had  since   I   was   a   boy!" 

It  pleased  Crystal  to  see  him  enjoy  everything 
she  had  placed  before  him,  especially  the  sand- 
wiches. 


You  haven't  told  me  how  you  like  me  in  my  new 
clothes,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  and  munching  a 
sandwich.  "Sylvan  said  I  was  fine  and  I  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  and  Aunt  Dilsie  told  me  I  looked 
like  a  millionaire  and  a  king.  What  do  you  say?" 
"I     like    you    immensely,"     she    replied    ardently 

everything  about  you  except — except " 

"Except  what?"  he  questioned  eagerly,  finishing 
the   sandwich    and    leaning    toward    her. 

"The  dark  red  tie  and — and  beard  and  moustache." 

She  wanted  to  tell  him   she  didn't  like  his  heavy 

light  eye-brows,  but  dared  not.     She  wished  he  had 

smooth,    dark    eye-brows    like    Dr.    Widdener.      He 

laughed  and  instantly  the  red  tie  disappeared. 

"The  moustache  shall  disappear,  too,  with  my  next 
shave,"  he  told  her. 

"And  now,  I  want  to  know  when  you  are  going 
to  let  me  see  you  in  the  white  gown  I  brought  you  " 
he  begged. 

"Oh,  any  time  you  wish,"  she  answered,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  her  eyes  scintillating  with  pleasure. 

She  talked  to  him  while  he  ate,  telling  him  about 
the  improvements  to  be  made,  her  plans  and  about 
Dr.  Widdener  having  been  out  in  the  morning  and 
how  very  kind  he  was.  "He  is  coming  out  in  the 
morning  to  straighten  Sylvan's  hip,"  she  added 
finally.  "Somehow,  I  can't  think  he  is  so  very 
commercial." 

"No,"  interposed  the  Tramp,  "from  \vhat  Furniss 
tells  me,  he  is  a  very  generous  fellow  and  never 
overcharges.  He  says  that  story  about  Dr.  Wid- 
dener taking  a  cottage  away  from  some  poor  people 
because  they  couldn't  pay  him  for  operating  on  their 
boy,  is  untrue.  He  paid  off  the  mortgage  so  the 
parents   could   keep   the   cottage." 

"That  certainly  was  generous  of  Dr.  Widdener," 
said  Crystal  earnestly.  "He  is  so  considerate  of  Syl- 
van and  me.  I  think  he  is  very  lovely,"  she  added 
warmly.  The  Tramp  bit  savagely  into  another  sand- 
wich, finished  it  hurriedly,  then  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  him,"  he  said 
sharply.  Crystal  was  startled  at  his  tone  of  voice. 
Never  before  had  he  spoken  in  that  way  to  her. 
She   flushed  deeply,   but  met  his   eyes   steadily. 

"I  am  not  in  love  with  him,"  she  responded  firmly 
and  with  an  emphatic  note  in  her  voice.  "If  I  were 
in  love  with  Dr.  Widdener,  I  should  not  have  refused 
him  this  morning  when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
I   will  never  marry  him !"   she   ended  fiercely. 

A  sort  of  peculiar  pallidness  came  over  the 
Tramp's  face  and  his  lips  tightened  as  he  abruptly 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  stared  at  her  for  several 
minutes.  He  was  amazed  that  she  should  refuse 
Dr.  Widdener.  What  could  be  her  reason  for  reject- 
ing him  other  than  that  she  did  not  love  him? 
The  Tramp  was  perplexed.  For  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  understand.  Was  there  someone  else? 
Was  it  still  Roy  Cartridge?  Or,  could  it  be  pos- 
sible    that ?       The     Tramp     broke     off     in     his 

thoughts  with  sudden  abruptness  and  offered  no 
comment  Instead,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  assisted 
Crystal  in  washing  and  putting  away  the  supper 
things,  and  when  they  had  done  they  went  back  to 
the    living-room. 

"Now  for  Grieg's  love-song,"  he  entreated.  Crys- 
tal moved  over  to  the  piano.  "No,  not  here  on  that 
old  tin  pan !"  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  going  up 
back  of  her,  laying  his  hands  very  lightly  on  her 
shoulders  and  gently  pushing  her  in  front  of  him, 
"but  out  there  in  the  moon-light !" 

They  passed  out  to  the  front  porch  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps,  he  a  step  or  two  below 
her.  The  night  was  soft  and  the  wind  fluttered 
among  the  trees.  Moon-light  splashed  silver  spray 
through  the  honeysuckle  vines  on  the  porch,  making 
little  pools  of  light  amid  purple  shadows,  while  stars 
sparkled  in  the  heavens  like  glimmering  phos- 
phorescence  in    a    summer   sea. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  night,  Crystal  poured  out 
her  voice  in  all  its  fulness  and  beauty.  As  he  leaned 
back,  listening,  his  head  resting  against  a  column, 
the  Tramp  thought  he  had  never  heard  her  sing  so 
gloriously.  Song  after  song  she  gave  him,  then  in 
a  little  lyric  he  joined  her,  his  rich  baritone  blending 
exquisitely  with  her  soprano.  She  was  amazed  and 
made  him  sing  again  and  again  for  her,  his  voice 
thrilling  her  with  its  infinite  sweetness  and  power. 
Sylvan  came  out  just  in  time  to  hear  him  sing  a 
beautiful  love  ballad.  When  the  song  was  finished 
the  boy  dropped  down  on  the  step  beside  him  and 
nestled  close  to  him,  feeling  the  man's  arms  steal 
lovingly  about  his  shoulders. 

"You've  a  glorious  voice,  Tramp,"  he  said.  "Why 
haven't  you  sung  for  us  before?" 

The  Tramp  laughed  lightly  and  pressed  the  little 
fellow   near   to    him. 

"I    don't   know,    Sylvan,"   he   answered.      Then   he 
added  earnestly,  "So  Dr.  Widdener  is  coming  out  in 
the    morning    to    straighten    your    hip  ?      I    am    glad 
you  are  going  to  be  well  liice  other  boys." 
Sylvan  burst  out  sobbing. 

"Oh,  but  I — I'd  rather  be  a  cripple  all  my  life 
than — to — to  leave  'The  Lilacs,'  "  he  faltered,  almost 
heart-broken.  "Crys  and  I — I  love  it  so  !  That's 
why  you — you  found  us  crying  tonight  when  you 
came  home.  An' — an'  we  were  so  lonely  without 
you,    Tramp!"    he    went    on    in    youthful    innocem  e. 
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"We    missed    you,    Crys    an    I!      We    love    you    so! 
We  are  crazy  about  you!" 

"You  may  not  have  to  leave  'The  Lilacs,'  "  inter- 
posed the  Tramp  with  a  short  laugh. 

"ies,  we  will  have  to  go,  too,"  insisted  Sylvan 
tearfully.  "Dr.  Widdener  has  already  arranged  to 
have  our  furniture  stored.  He  is  just  going  to  let 
us  stay  in  the  rooms  over  the  new  garage  till — 
till  I  am  well,  an' — an'  then  we  will  have  to  go 
somewhere,"  he  ended  with  a  fresh  sob.  "If  only 
Crys  would  marry  Dr.  Widdener !"  he  exclaimed 
after  a  moment,   "but  she  won't!" 

"Maybe  she  will  some  fine  day,"  suggested  the 
Tramo  consolingly. 

"No,  she  won't !  She  doesn't  love  him.  It's — 
it's  somebody  else,"  explained  the  boy  frankly.  "It's 
you  !" 

"Sylvan  !"  cried  Crystal,  as  if  in  pain. 

"But  you  can't  love  her,  can  you,  Tramp?"  cut 
in  Sylvan  bluntly. 

The    Tramp    laughed    shortly. 

"Love  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  he  said  fiercely.  "It 
often  brings  a  woman  to  poverty  and  despair." 

"No,"  interrupted  Crystal  passionately,  "It  is  the 
surest  and  only  way  to  happiness  !  It  is  the  divine 
fire   that " 

"Sometimes  scorches  and  burns  a  woman's  heart 
to  ashes!"  the  man  finished  huskily,  the  words  com- 
ing poignantly  as  if  he  loved  deeply  and  knew  the 
bitter  anguish  of  disappointment.  Crystal  recognized 
the  pain  in  his  voice,  and  she  was  shocked,  hurt 
keenly,  as  if  a  pointed  steel  thing  pierced  her 
breast.  Who  was  it  that  held  his  heart  and 
embittered  him  with  unrequited  love?  When  he 
said  that  love  was  dangerous,  did  he  mean  to  let 
her  know  that  he  did  not  care  for  her  in  that 
way?  And  Sylvan  had  told  him  that  she  loved 
him !  Now  had  come  a  rebuke !  Crystal  felt  her 
face  burn,  hot  tears  started  to  her  eyes  and  she 
buried  her  head  in  her  arms.  The  night  had  lost 
its  charm  for  her.  The  moon,  too,  seemed  sad,  for 
its  brightness  was  suddenly  veiled  by  a  dark  mist ; 
clouds  were  gathering  in  little  groups  and  a  hint 
of  moisture  was  in  the  air.  It  was  going  to  rain, 
perhaps  very  soon. 

"The  boy's  asleep,"  remarked  the  Tramp  finally 
in  a  low  voice,  rousing  Crystal  from  her  reverie, 
after  they  had  sat  for  a  long  time  without  speaking. 
"I  am  going  to  put  him  to  bed,  then  I  must  get 
back  to  town  to  work,"  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke, 
with  Sylvan  in  his  arms,  moving  toward  the  entrance. 
Crystal  watched  him  as  he  paused  there  for  a 
moment,  the  light  from  the  electrolier  inside  illumi- 
nating  and    accentuating   his    strongly    cut    features. 

"I  am  going  to  wait  for  you,"  she  said  under  her 
breath,  rising  and  going  up  to  him,  her  hand  resting 
lightly  on  his  arms. 

"No.  you  don't,"  he  protested.  "It  may  be  very 
late  when   I   get  back." 

"I  don't  care  how  late  it  is  !  I  am  going  to  wait 
for  you  !"  she  insisted  vehemently,  her  voice  quiver- 
ing under  the  emotion  that  stirred  her.  He  made 
no  further  protest,  passing  swiftly  into  the  house. 
Crystal  watched  him  disappear  up  the  stairs  with 
the  boy,  then  hurried  into  the  living-room,  caught 
up  the  box  containing  the  white  dress  he  had  brought 
her  and  made  her  way  to  her  own  room.  She  would 
try  on  the  dress  and  let  him  see  how  he  liked  her 
in  it.  Carefully,  she  re-arranged  her  hair,  adorning 
it  with  a  single  white  rose  she  had  plucked  in  the 
rose  garden  late  that  afternoon  and  carried  to  her 
room  to  beautify  her  dressing-table.  The  flower 
was  still  fresh  and  fragrant.  Swiftly  she  undid  the 
blue  dress  she  was  wearing,  a  last  summer  gown, 
and  slipped  into  the  lovely  white  creation.  When 
every  clasp  was  fastened  she  viewed  herself  in  the 
old  mahogany  pier-glass,  then  hastened  down  to  the 
living-room  and  seated  herself  on  the  davenport, 
her  heart  throbbing  wildly  while  she  waited.  It  was 
taking  him  an  awfully  long  time  to  out  Sylvan  to 
bed.  At  last  he  came  downstairs  and  into  the  room. 
Crystal   rose    and   went   to    meet   him. 

"The  boy  didn't  wake,"  he  said.  "He  was  so  dead 
asleep  that  my  undressing  him  didn't  even — Hello," 
he  burst  out  suddenly,  surveying  her  from  crown  to 
toe,  "you've  got  on  the  white  dress  I  bou — your 
money  paid  for  !  It's — it's — well,  you  are  charming 
in  it !  Turn  'round  and  let  me  view  you  on  all 
sides."  She  obeyed  and  faced  him  again.  "You 
are — shall  I  say  it  ?"  he  queried  hoarsely,  devouring 
her  with  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  please,"  she  responded  hurriedly,  catching 
her  breath,    still   meeting   his    eyes. 

"You  are  like  a — a  bride  tonight,"  he  finished  in 
a   strange  fierceness. 

"I — I  shall  keep  it  for  my  wedding  gown,"  she 
faltered   in   a   low   quivering  voice. 

Without   a   word   he   wheeled   and   left   the   room. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  February  number.) 
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by  Mandarins  of  Mongolia.  A  Texas  sombrero 
would  look  funny  on  a  Boston  bank  president, 
wouldn't  it?     Well,  there  you  are." 

"The  drawing  of  the  tropical  island?"   I  said. 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  well,  until  I  was  twenty- 
one  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  magazine 
illustrator,  so  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  art 
school." 

I  thought  of  what  he  had  said  about  the  time 
and  patience  and  work  that  is  put  into  serials. 
"All  very  well,"  I  said,  "but  how  can  you  do  it? 
A  new  episode  is  released  every  week — " 

He  grinned.  "We  recently  finished  'The  House 
of  Hate,'  "  he  said.  "That  was  twenty  episodes — ■ 
forty  reels.  We  made  it  in  twenty-seven  weeks, 
and  that  includes  several  National  holidays,  five 
coal-less  days,  and  several  'cold'  Mondays,  which 
means  a  great  many  days  when  we  didn't  work." 

I  said  that  I  didn't  see  how  he  did  it. 

"We  have  to  be  fast,"  he  said,  and  I  noticed 
that  here  he  said  'we,'  as  indeed  he  had  all 
through  our  little  chat.  "And  then  there  are 
other  reasons  why  we  were  able  to  do  it.  There's 
one  of  them,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  basso  n 
his  bathing  suit,  who  hadn't  halted  a  moment  in 
his  round  of  setting  Neuman  Flares  and  working 
storm  effects.  "He's  one  of  the  reasons  and  so  is 
every  man  you  see  working  there.  With  a  staff 
like  that  a  director  is  bound  to  work  surely  and 
swiftly.  They  are  always  racing  with  me,  trying 
to  keep  just  a  lap  ahead.  You  can  guess  the 
answer — if  a  director  never  has  to  wait  for  sets 
or  properties  or  lights,  he  can  spend  more  time 
selecting  camera  shots  that  will  result  in  artistic 
compositions  on  the  screen,  and  he  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  rehearse  his  artists." 

He  was  quite  matter  of  fact  about  it  and  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  claim  any  credit  for  himself, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  young  man 
has  been  identified  with  almost  every  successful 
serial  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 

He  wrote  the  scenarios  of  Pathe's  "The  Perils 
of  Pauline,"  "The  Exploits  of  Elaine,"  "The 
New  Exploits  of  Elaine,  and  "The  Romance  of 
Elaine."  He  wrote  the  story  and  scenarios  of 
"The  Iron  Claw,"  and  "The  Shielding  Shadow." 
He  directed  "The  Fatal  Ring,"  and  "The  House 
of  Hate,"  all  Pathe  serials.  Now  he  is  directing 
the  new  Pearl  White  vehicle,  "The  Lightning 
Raider,"  a  story  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Bertram  Millhanser  (who  is  writing  the 
scenarios  for  this  serial),  which  will  be  put  out 
by   Pathe. 

As  we  rode  to  the  ferry  together  in  his  car, 
he  confided  to  me  that  when  he  was  writing 
serials  and  thought  of  a  good  thrill  or  stunt  or 
dramatic  moment,  he  put  it  in,  no  matter  how 
much  work  it  meant  for  the  director.  But  now 
that  he  is  producing,  he  feels  differently  about 
it.  He  said  that  in  the  continuity  of  the  First 
Episode  of  "The  Lightning  Raider,"  young  Mr. 
Millhauser  had  given  him  the  hardest  work  he 
has  ever  had  in  pictures.  He  told  me  he  would 
be  very  grateful  if  I  could  find  some  way  to 
maim  Mr.  Millhauser  so  that  his  writing  ability 
wouldn't  be  impaired,  but  his  riotous  imagination 
would  be  curbed. 

Personally,  after  seeing  that  typhoon  and  what 
happened  in  it,  I  think  Mr.  Seitz  could  produce 
most  anything  that  might  be  written  into  a  script. 
And  I  know  that  he  would  do  it  well,  for  the 
artist  who  once  had  an  ambition  to  be  an  illus- 
trator has  not  stopped  being  an  artist,  now  that 
he  is  a  director  of  serials. 
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Fred  Kley,  of  Lasky  Studio,  Hollywood, 
Qives  Some  Valuable  Information. 


HIS  character  of  interview,  I  am 
frank  to  confess,  is  somewhat  out 
of  my  line.  I  have  bearded  great 
directors  in  their  dens ;  I  have  dis- 
cussed delicately  fascinating  topics 
with  charming  stars  of  both  sexes  and  I  have 
learned  from  scenarioists  just  how  not  to  write 
a  scenario.  The  business  end  of  the  industry 
has  been  more  or  less  a  closed  book  to  me, 
and  might  be  so  still  had  I  not  been  requested 
by  the  Editor  to  interview  Mr.  Fred  Kley, 
Studio  Manager  for  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  West  Coast  studio. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Kley  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  business 
details  of  film  production  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet.  As  may  be  imagined  he  is 
a  busy  man,  but  despite  this  he  is  courtesy 
itself  and  welcomed  me  as  if  I  were  the  bearer 
of  some  good  tidings,  instead  of  a  mere  inter- 
viewer, very  much  frightened  and  decidedly 
uncertain  of  myself. 

However,  I  determined  to  be  brave,  and 
setting  my  teeth  I  plunged  precipitately  into 
the  subject : 

"Tell  me  all  you  know  about  the  manage- 
ment of  a  picture  studio,"  I  implored.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  wistful,  almost  timid,  look  in 
my  eyes,  but  in  any  event  he  courteously 
invited  me  to  be  seated  and  was  just  about 
to  make  reply  when  the  phone  rang.  He 
begged  my  indulgence.  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  wait  and  gain  my  composure.  My  eyes 
drifted  about  the  office  walls,  which  were 
graced  by  many  interesting  portraits,  cartoons, 
etc.,  from  which  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Kley  was 
a  popular  Shriner,  a  friend  of  theatrical 
celebrities  of  past  years,  as  well  as  of  film 
luminaries   of  the   present. 

I  could  not  avoid  hearing  the  one-sided 
telephonic  conversation  and  it  went  something 
like  this — 

"Hello — oh,  yes;  who?  No,  we  aren't  hiring 
any  black-face  artists  these  days.  See  Mr. 
Goodstadt,  the  casting  director,  about  all 
matters  pertaining  to  employment.     Goodby — " 

He  turned  to  me — "As  I  was  about  to  say, 
Miss  Mistley — I  believe  that  is  the  name  (he 
referred  to  my  card) — as  I  was  about  to  say, 
my  idea  of  the  management  of  a — "  here  the 
phone  again  rang  and  he  gave  a  deprecatory 
shrug  and  turned  to  the  instrument  with 
impatience — 

"Hello  ?  Mr.  Elliott  Dexter  ?  Yes,  Elliott— 
what  seems  to  be  the  trouble?  The  roof  of 
your  dressing  room  leaks?  Why,  it  hasn't 
rained  for  three  months.  Oh,  they're  playing 
the  hose  on  the  roof?  Well,  wait  outside  till 
they  stop — all  right,  Elliott — no  charge  for 
the  tip — good-bye." 

He  wheeled  round  in  his  swivel  chair  to 
face  me  again: 

"As  I  was  saying — the  management  of  a 
great  studio  re — " 

"Ting-a-ling-a-ling." 

"Pardon  me — I'm  sorry.  Hello — what  is  it? 
I'm  busy.  You  need  eight  autos  for  a  company 
of  ten  people?  What's  the  matter?  Won't 
they  ride  together?  Oh,  you've  got  a 
menagerie,  too.  What?  Dogs?  Oh,  monkeys? 
No  wonder.  All  right — tell  Charley  to  send 
all  the  cars  in  the  garage — " 

"Miss  Mistley,"  he  resumed,  "the  difficult 
part  about  the  management  of  a  studio  is  just 


this — I — excuse  me,  please — this  is  really  too 
bad — Hello.  Miss  Lee  ?  Yes,  Lila  Lee — what 
is  it  Miss  Lee?  Oh,  your  chauffeur  won't 
work?  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Oh, 
he's  had  a  fight?  With  whom?  A  crank  hit 
him?  Well,  well — never  mind  Miss  Lee — 
I'll  send  over  a  crank — I  mean  a  chauffeur — 
good-bye." 

"Now,  Miss  Mistley — as  I  was  about  to 
remark — the  trouble  about  a  studio  is  that  to 
manage  it  properly  you  must — " 

"Bzzz-zzzz-bing." 

"What  is  it?  The  set  has  fallen  down? 
Well,  put  it  up  again.  Oh,  it's  not  the  set  but 
the  man  who  sets  the  sets  ?  Well,  bring  him 
in — no,  not  right  away,  I've  got  a  lady  here — 
none  of  your  business.  No,  it's  not  an  actress. 
Good-bye." 

"I'm  sorry  for  these  interruptions,"  he  said, 
"but  you  see — 

"I  see  you're  tremendously  busy,  Mr.  Kley," 
I  returned,  "perhaps  I'd  better  come  another 
day." 

"But  I  really  wanted  to  tell  you  that  the 
management  of  a  studio  is  a — " 

"Bing — buuuuzzzzz — brrrrr — bing." 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  chance,"  I  said.  "T 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  told  me  of  studio 
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management,  and  I'm  sure  I  can  make  a  very 
interesting  interview  from  it.  Good-bye, 
and — ■" 

'"Good-bye,  Miss  Mistley — Hello — er — what? 
A  thousand  ?  Not  a  chance — -nine  hundred 
and  eighty — not  a  cent  more — -" 

Meantime  I  fled. 

Now,  I  may  state  with  perfect  assurance 
that  the  management  of  a  great  motion  picture 
studio  is  something  that  requires — as  I  was 
about  to  say, — the  difficulty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  studio  is  that  it  necessitates — some- 
thing. Now  what  that  something  is,  I  am  as 
yet  unable  to  state.  But,  after  all,  that  is  a 
small  matter.  The  point  of  the  whole  business 
is  that  the  management  of  a  studio  is — of 
that  much  I  am  certain.  In  fact,  I'll  stake  my 
life  upon  it,  and  Fred  Kley  is  my  authority. 
Enough  said.     Verbum  sat  sapienti. 
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The  Editor's  Briefs 


Some  people   think  they  are   great  and  others  are  not  even  capable  of  thinking  that  much. 

Edna  Purviance  denies  she  had  the  "flu."     It  was  just  another  "flu"  rumor  that  flew  "a  la  bloomer." 

"The  False  Faces"  sounds  like  Hallowe'en,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  Henry  B.  Walthall  ever  did. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Chaplin,  nee  Miss  Mildred  Harris,  was  born  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Now  say  you  never 
heard   of    Cheyenne! 

Why  do  so  many  people  go  to  the  movies?  Simple.  Because  the  movies  come  to  them — natural — right 
in   their  neighborhood. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky  is  advertising  the  fact  that  he  is  presenting  young  Niles  Welch,  and  Niles  enters  no 
denials  nor  does  he  "welch." 

Will  Rogers,  the  lariat  thrower,  has  been  signed  by  Goldwyn  for  a  long  term.  This  time  he  got  roped 
in,  but  no  doubt  to  an  advantage. 

It  is  predicted  Paris  will  be  the  big  foreign  distributing  center  for  film  henceforth.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  war  loss  London  had  not  anticipated. 

Madge  Evans  is  appearing  in  a  picture  called  "The  Love  Net."  But  she  is  not  the  only  one  to  appear 
in  the  love  net.     Many  appear  in  it  frequently. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  Case  in  "The  Hidden  Truth,"  the  new  photoplay — Anna  Case,  the 
popular  American  prima  donna,  is  "it,"  the  star. 

Director  Lund's  initials  are  O.  A.  C,  and  they  do  not  stand  for  "On  Accounts  Collectable."  No,  we 
don't  know  what  his  first,  second  and  third  names   are. 

Film  folks  in  the  military  and  naval  service  are  beginning  to  return  to  their  old  positions  in  civil  life. 
They  can  picture  themselves  as  good  soldiers  and  sailors  now. 

Some  editorial  writers  are  demanding  a  little  amusement  in  film  theatres.  Now  the  custard  pie  artists 
will   demand  to   know   what   they   call  getting   hit  in  the  eye  with  "goo." 

We  read  the  following  announcement  in  a  New  York  newspaper:  "Blanche  Sweet  in  'The  Unpardonable 
Sin.'"     Now  can  Blanche  be  Sweet  under  such  unpardonable  circumstances? 

The  man  or  woman  who  blunders  to  the  extent  of  gossiping  while  in  a  motion  picture  theatre  cannot 
blame  anyone  for  wishing  he  or  she  would  stay  at  home  and  wash  the  clothes. 

Leonce  Perrett,  the  French  producer,  wants  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  head  the  motion  picture  industry.     'Twould  be  great,  but  we  fear  it  is  only  Perrett  talk. 

Reads  a  Goldwyn  advertisement:  "If  you  don't  like  Louis  Bennison  you  are  not  human."  Now  if  you 
don't  happen  to  like  him,  you  can  tell  Goldwyn  what  you  think  of  their  challenge.  In  plain  words,  is  such 
a  catch-line  discreet? 

The  screen  carries  on!  Now  it's  helping  the  government  to  induce  people  to  save  fuel.  The  value  of 
this  work  could  be  enhanced  by  aggressive  attacks  on  the  coal  barons  who  keep  the  price  of  their  product  so 
far  above  the  right  price. 

Delores  Cassinelli,  a  particularly  bright  star  in  the  film  firmament  just  now,  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
creator  of  two  yarn  charms  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson  frequently  wears  "to  keep  harm  away." 
So,  it's  Delores  that's  been  pulling  the  great  man  of  the  age  through  it  all  safely! 

Fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  producing  power  in  New  York  City  has  moved  to  California  for  reasons 
neither  clear  or  logical.  The  one-third  remaining  in  Gotham  stand  a  good  chance  to  prosper  two-fold.  It  is 
simply  irresistible  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  unbusiness-like  doings  in  the  film  world. 

Mahlon  Hamilton  is  Mary  Pickford's  leading  man  in  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  Marshall  Neilan  is  once 
more  her  director.  Both  were  under  contract  to  work  exclusively  for  others,  but  Mary  got  'em  both  just 
the  same,  which  is  just  as  it  is  with  most  everyone  else  since  she's  so  dog-gone  winsome  and  knows  how 
to  make  it  count  for  having  her  own  way. 

Marguerite  Clark  recently  entertained  two  photoplay  fans  from  Japan — Seicha  Naruse,  one  of  the 
leading  writers  of  the  Orient,  and  Kunio  Kogo,  a  mechanical  engineer.  Just  as  soon  as  Miss  Clark  learned 
to  pronounce  their  names  without  stuttering  they  had  to  return  to  Nippon.  Ah,  how  often  is  that  the 
trouble   with   doing   things  foreign  to   one's  regular  line  of  work. 
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The  Modern  Library  includes  books  never  before  published,  copy- 
right reprints,  etc.  Many  of  the  volumes  contain  authoritative  intro- 
ductions by  well-known  modern  writers  and  these  introductions  can 
be  found  only  in  the  Modern  Library.  Each  volume  is  hand  bound  in 
limp  Croft  leather,  with  stained  top,  and  is  stamped  and  decorated  in 
genuine  gold.  The  size  of  the  volumes  is  a  small  12-mo,  suitable  for 
the  pocket,  yet  large  enough  to  grace  any  library  shelf.  Starting  with 
twelve  titles  less  than  a  year  ago,  there  are  now  fifty  in  this  series, 
and  new  titles  will  be  added  frequently. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  CRITICS  SAY 

"These  books  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  fine  measure  of  success. 
They  fill  a  need  that  is  not  quite  covered,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
by  any  other  publication  in  the  field  just  now." — The  New  York  Times. 

''The  Modern  Library  is  another  step  in  the  very  right  direction 
of  putting  good  books  into  inexpensive  form." — The  Independent. 

'The  moderns  put  their  best  foot  forward  in  the  Modern  Library. 
There  is  scarcely  a  title  that  fails  to  awaken  interest,  and  the  series 
is  doublv  welcome  at  this  time." — The  Dial. 


"You  have,  I  believe,  beaten  the  English  at  their  own  game,  for 
with  a  single  exception  nothing  on  the  English  market  is  in  the  class 
with  your  new  series." — The  Minneapolis  Bellman. 

"In  these  times  the  opportunity  to  get  a  full  mental  meal  for  sixty 
cents  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  The  Modern  Library  should  prove  as 
great  a  convenience  as  it  is  a  bargain." — Life. 

"The  Modern  Library  has  performed  an  inestimable  service  for 
those  persons  of  slender  purses  who  love  good  books.  The  books  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list 
will  be  greatly  extended." — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

"In  this  day  of  soaring  prices,  these  little  volumes,  which  reprint 
the  worth-while  in  modern  literature,  should  appeal  to  discriminating 
readers." — The  Boston  Post. 

"The  Modern  Library  is  worthy  of  the  most  prominent  place  in  a 
book  enthusiast's  library." — The  New  Appeal. 

"The  Modern  Library  continues  to  astonish  the  cynical  with  the 
excellence  of  its  choice  of  titles.  You  could  stand  before  a  stack  of 
these  books,  shut  your  eyes  and  pick  out  the  right  one  every  time." — 
Chicago  News. 

"Good  to  send  to  a  soldier  or  to  give  by  the  dozen  to  friends." — ■ 
Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  in  The  Metropolitan. 
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Fannie   Ward 

Famous 

Photoplay  Star 

Recommends 


Lash-'BroW-Ine 


IF 


MAYBELL 
LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen : 
I  can    sincerely   recom- 
mend   Lash-Brow-Ine  as 
a  splendid  preparation  for 
W  stimulating    the    growth   of    the 
eyelashes   and    eyebrows.       I    use 
it  regularly  with  the  most  satisfying 


results.  Sincerely, 


FANNIE  WARD 
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"Such  Captivating  Eyes'5 


you  say,  and  wish  that  yours  might  possess  that  same,  rare  charm.  It  is  quite  possible. 
If  you  will  do  as  Fannie  Ward,  the  famous  photoplay  star,  did,  and  as  so  many  other  stars 
of  the  screen  and  stage,  as  well  as  women  everywhere  prominent  in  society  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  just  assist  Nature  by  applying  a  little 


'Remember  the  Ttxll  fiame-It's  Imitated^ 


for  a  short  time  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  if  they  are  short,  thin  or  uneven,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results.  This  marvelous  preparation  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  eyelashes,  making 
them  long,  silky  and  luxurious,  and  gives  the  eyebrows  an  even,  well-formed  appearance.  Nothing  adds 
so  much  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  face  as  "captivating  eyes,"  adorned  with  beautiful  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows. "LASH-BROW-INE"  has  given  them  to  thousands  of  others,  and  will'give  them  to  you.  Will  you  try  it? 


LASH-BROW-INE"  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented  cream, 
guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been  tested  and 
approved  by  noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  women  have 
been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its 
Why  not  you? 


use. 


TWO  SIZES,  50c  and  $1.00 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  "LASH-BROW-INE"  and  our 
Maybell  Beauty  Booklet  '"Uhe  Woman  {Beautiful,"  prepaid  under 
plain  cover.  Remit  in  coin,  currency,  U.  S.  Stamps  or  money  order. 
SATISFACTION  ASSURED  OR  PRICE  REFUNDED.  AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENTS  WITH  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS.  GET  THE 
FULL  NAME  "LASH-BROW-INE"  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE. 
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ALL  rigKt,  pile  in !    Plenb?  of  room  for  five  in 
.  tKe  good  old  bus,  so  pile  in,  all  seven  of 
you!  What  do  we  see  tonight?  We  don  t 
know  yet.      But  tke  best  theatres  in  town  are 
showing    Paramount   and   Artcraft  motion 
pictures.  ^       ^       ^ 

And  after  ten  minutes  or  so  you  are  still 
John  H.  Everyman  of  No.  19  Henry  Street,  in 
the  same  suit  of  clothes, — 

— only  you  don  t  know1  it. 

According  to  your  friends  and  relatives,  there 
you  are  in  your  chair.  But  as  far  as  you  your- 
self are  concerned,  you  are  somebody^  else 
entirely;  and  somewhere  else  altogether.  One 
minute  you  are  helping  the  unfortunate  come- 
dian run  a  little  faster,  and  the  next  >>ou  are 
slamming  the  door  in  his  face. 

You,  and  at  your  time  of  life! 

Full-grown  and  sophisticated  and  everything 
— and  look  at  you! 


Yes,  and  you  can  be  envied!  You  have 
proved  that  you  are  not  so  fire-proof  blase  as 
you  might  be. 

Unconsciously  you  have  proved  another 
thing,  too;  the  vital  difference  between 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  motion  pictures  and 
run  -  of  -  the  -  ruck    movies." 

If  you  recall  which  motion  pictures  were 
notable  in  the  stories  they  were  built  upon, 
masterly  in  the  way  the  scenes  were  built  on 
those  stories,  supreme  in  the  fame  and  talent 
of  the  stars  who  played  them  and  in  the  genius 
of  the  directors  who  staged  them,  and 
clean  throughout — you  will  also  recall  that 
Paramount  and  Artcraft"  were  the  names 
under  which  they  were  featured. 
^       ^       ^ 

That  is  why  you  tell  yourself  your  two  hours 
have  been  well  worth  while,  as  you  pack  all 
seven  of  them  back  into  the  machine.  Let  em 
jabber  back  there  in  the  tonneau !  It  s  a  good 
old  world! 
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As  the  Editor  Sees  Things 

F  by  any  chance  the  world's  foremost  statesmen  can't  stage  a  first-class,  successful  peace  conference, 
be  assured  that  most  any  fighting  motion  picture  director  can  do  the  job  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

We  would  suggest  that  many  editors  desist  suggesting  so  many  things   President  Wilson  or 
no  other  man  can  do.     Gee,  it's  awful  the  suggestions   Woodrow   gets   thrust  upon   him   nowadays! 


Only  recently  one  editor  wanted  him  to  withdraw  from  Paris  because  he  had  overlooked  denying  a 
report  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.    Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  as  sane  reason  in  politics? 

Charles  Chaplin,  David  W.  Griffith,  Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  William  S.  Hart  have  announced 
their  intention  of  pooling  their  interests  and  forming  their  own  releasing  organization.  The  implied  object  is  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  and  deal  direct  with  the  exhibitor.  It's  not  a  bad  idea,  but  we  trust  no  one  in  the  pool 
has  the  notion  to  splash  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  start  the  trust  fad  in  the  photoplay  field.  You  know  trusts 
are  not  trusted. 

Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist  and  Polish  patriot,  who  has  been  very  much  in  the  limelight  lately 
because  of  his  rise  to  political  leadership  in  his  native  country,  will  probably  appear  in  several  screen  productions 
calculated  to  help  Poland's  cause.     We  like  everything  about  it  except  Paderewski's  first  name. 

"The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me"  will  soon  reach  the  screen.  Of  course,  you  understand  what  we  mean,  viz.: 
we  haven't  the  woman! 

"Metro  Releases  'The  Divorcee,'  "  announced  a  newspaper  head-line.     Well,  so  does  the  court  release  'em. 

The  photoplay  market  has  been  sagging  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends  during  the  last  two  months  chiefly 
because  the  production  has  been  below  par,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Inevitably  better  times  are  coming, 
but  why  should  such  good  times  as  these  be  going  without  gains? 

Clairette  Anthony,  the  well-known  poster  artist  and  magazine  illustrator,  and,  one  of  the  new  discoveries 
of  the  movies,  met  and  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Howard  C.  Okio,  U.  S.  A.,  in  five  days.  It  was  a  case  of 
Okio  and  away  we  go. 

Ann  Irish  is  one  of  the  rising  scenario  writers.  Now,  if  she  happens  to  be  Irish,  that'd  make  it  twice  for 
her.     Ponder  deeply — it's  logic  we're  throwing  at  you  now. 

Geraldine  Farrar  is  presented  by  Goldwyn  in  "Shadows."  It's  reassuring  to  know  that  the  famous  beauty 
is  presented  in  something  or  other. 

It  is  claimed  Mary  Miles  Minter  is  the  highest  paid  movie  star  for  her  age.  If  she's  sixteen  years  old  now 
and  will  be  fifteen  her  next  birthday,  we'll  say  the  claim  is  justified. 

J.  Warren  Kerrigan  is  appearing  in  a  photoplay  called  "Come  Again  Smith."  And  there  will  always  be 
Smiths  enough  to  keep  the  coming  busy. 

Here's  a  new  way  of  looking  at  an  old  saw:    Where  there  is  a  Will  there  is  a  Bill. 

Carl  Laemmle,  the  film  magnate,  advocates  training  wounded  soldiers  for  film  jobs,  and  it  will  be  just 
like  someone  to  accuse  him  of  plotting  to  cripple  the  industry. 

There  is  always  room  for  new  stars,  but  the  trouble  is  too  many  managers  do  not  know  a  real  twinkle 
from  an  old  wrinkle. 

In  the  event  Great  Britain  goes  dry,  too,  will  she  have  to  give  up  her  Haig  (and  Haig)  ? 

It  is  hinted  the  politicians  are  going  to  use  the  films  extensively  in  the  campaign  of  1920.  Or,  are  they 
going  to  mis-use  the  films? 

Now  that  the  war  is  all  over,  England  has  started  a  fight  to  find  her  place  in  the  film-producing  sun.  As 
in  most  everything  else,  America  has  the  inside  track,  so  you  know  how  to  place  your  bets. 

According  to  all  indications,  someone,  or  a  lot  of  people,  are  going  to  make  barrels  of  money  out  of  export- 
ing American  films  to  South  American  countries.     Who'll  be  the  first  Pan-American  to  fill  the  pan? 
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Fannie  Ward,  Whose  Truly  Great  Dramatic  Work  Has  Advanced  the  Popularity  of 

Pathe  Film  Manifold. 
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William  S.  Hart  Lassoing  the  Camera  Man  This  Machine  Must  Have 
Before  He  Will  Act 


The  Camera  Taking  a  High  Explosive  Scene  in  the  Pathe  Serial, 
"The  Lightning  Raider" 


The  Camera  in  the  Auto  Taking  an  Algerian  Scene  in  "Eye  for  Eye' 


Edward  Sloman  Directing  a  Scene  in  a  William  Russell  Feature 


RIGHT  WITH  THE  CAMERA  IN  ACTION 
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Evelyn  Nesbit  in  "I  Want  to  Forget,"  a  William  Fox  Success 


Gladys  Brockwell  and  Ruby  LaFayette  in  "The  Strange  Woman" 


Earle  Williams  in  "The  Highest  Trump"  Theda  Bara  as  a  Belle  of  Old  Castile 

SOME  SCENES  IN  POPULAR  PHOTOPLAYS' 


1 


(1)  The  phone  rings  and  Carlyle  Blackwell  answers.  Somebody  must  be  on  that  wants  his  company.  He  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  when 
deeply  interested  in  a  book  that  calls  for  finishing,  one  often  prefers  to  cut  out  the  invitation,  and  here  Carlyle  tells  himself  to  tell  the  party  he  is  too  busy  to  even  answer  the 
phone.      (2)   That  is  sure  some  family  you  have  there.     Carlyle  Blackwell  has  a  family.     It  is  composed  of  three  dogs  and  a  cat.     He  seems  amused  at  himself  in  this  picture.    Who 

;  wouldn't  be  with  such  a  bunch  to  support.  (3)  At  home  with  the  Evelyn  Greely's.  "Well  Evelyn,  don't  you  think  it  about  time  to  drop  that  book  and  take  a  short  walk?" 
Evelyn  drops  the  book,  goes  out  and  then  they  take  the  air.  (4)  Before  going  out  a  bit  of  powdering,  of  course,  must  be  done.  Evelyn  has  to  wait  for  herself  to  get  it  over 
with  and  is  rather  vexed  at  her  own  delay.  (5)  Carlyle  gets  out  the  latest  scenario  and  then  the  both  of  them  go  over  the  script  and  pick  out  the  flaws.  (6)  A  two-handed  game 
of  poker  is  a  dry  affair,  so  it  was  necessary  to  ring  in  another  player  to  make  it  three-handed.     Carlyle  fixed  that  all  right  by  playing  two  of  the  hands  himself.     (7)    It's  certainly 

'  no  pleasure  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  a  phonograph  all  by  your  lonesome.  Evelyn  Greely  wouldn't  have  bought  this  machine  had  she  thought  she  would  ever  have  to  do  this.  Here 
we  see  Evelyn  Greely  playing  records  for  herself  and  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  is  much  to  her  liking. 
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Pictures  Gathered  from  Here  and  There 


Some  Charming  Poses 
o  f  Mae  Marsh,  the 
Goldwyn    Star. 

The  Above  Pictures 
Are  Scenes  From  the 
Photoplay,  "The  Cin- 
derella Man,"  In  Which 
Miss  Marsh  Starred. 

While  On  the  Lower 
Left,  Smiling  Sweetly 
At  You,  We  Have 
Miss  Lillian  Walker. 

And  to  the  Lower 
Right  Is  Dainty  Lois 
Wilson   and    Her    Fan. 
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WO  of  the  most  interesting  person- 
alities on  the  screen  are  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  the  Japanese  actor,  and 
Tsuri  Aoki,  in  private  life  Mrs. 
Hayakawa.  Hayakawa's  rise  to  high 
favor  with  the  American  public  has  been  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  "magic  movies,"  yet 
his  success  has  been  built  upon  unusual  talent 
and  substantial  effort.  He  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  occupy  fore-rank  among 
exponents  of  the  silent  drama. 

Hayakawa's  success  has  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  his  personal-producing  com- 
pany, the  Haworth  Pictures'  Corporation, 
which  has  concentrated  its  energies  to  present 
the  eminent  young  Japanese  in  plays  which 
do  justice  to  his  talent,  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous conditions.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions was  "His  Birthright,"  and  the  second 
was    "The    Temple    of    Dusk."     Playing   with 


WILL  O'  THE  WISP 
By  Richard  Willis 

/  want  to  be  a  Movie  Star,  I  want  a  Rolls- 
Royce  car; 
I  want  to  see  my  name  in  glittering  lights 
upon  Broadway; 
I  want  stories  big  and  good  and  a  home  in 
Hollywood; 
I  want  a   name   like  Mary  Pickford   or 
like  Charlie  Ray; 
I  want  frocks  by  the  score,  half  a  hundred 
hats  or  more; 
I  want  a  dressing  room  arranged  in  pink 
and  gold  and  white; 
I  want  tzvo  pretty,  useful  girls  to  dress  me 
and  my  curls; 
And  a  press  agent  who  knows  just  how 
to  prove  that  black  is  white; 
I  want  a  lot  of  diamonds  large,  a  chauffeur 
and  garage; 
I  want  to  go   to    Vernon   and  to    Venice 
when  I  please ; 
I  want  a  manager  who's  stem   to   gather 
all  I  earn; 
I  want  to  be  desirable  at  functions,  shows 
and  teas; 
I  want  to   have   my  way  and   a   thousand 

bucks  a  day; 
I   want   to    be    the    biggest   of   them    all   by 

far. 
It  is  all  a  pretty  deram,  for  above   all  it 
woul  seem 
I  want  ABILITY  that  I  may  BE  a  Movie 
Star! 


him  in  most  of  his  pictures  is  Tsuri  Aoki,  the 
charming  little  Japanese  girl,  whose  romance 
with  her  distinguished  husband  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  incidents  of  many  months  in  the  pic- 
ture colony  of  Southern  California. 

They  have  been  married  two  years  now, 
these  charming  young  people  from  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  their  whole-hearted  happi- 
ness in  each  other  is  the  marvel  of  all  their 
friends.  They  live  in  a  charming  bungalow  in 
Los  Angeles.  Hayakawa's  hours  away  from 
the  studio  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his 
wife.  They  go  quietly  about  together,  motor 
a  great  deal,  with  Hayakawa  at  the  wheel  of 
his  own  roadster,  spend  hours  at  a  time  by 
themselves  in  Tsuri's  gorgeous  Japanese  gar- 
dens, and  study  together  the  plays  submitted 
for  Hayakawa's  production. 


Three  Views  of 
Sessue  Hayakaua, 
Two  With  His  Wife, 
Tsuri  Aoki,  and  One 
With  His  Dog,  All 
at  His  California 
Home. 
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ID  YOU  ever  meet  a  really  modest 
Lady  of  the  Movies?  One  who 
talks  enthusiastically  about  her 
talented  family,  the  wonderful 
people  she  works  with,  her 
friends,  books,  war,  the  San 
Francisco  fire,  Venus,  Mars,  everything-  but 
her  own  accomplishments?  If  not,  meet 
Marguerite  Marsh. 

"You  know  Sister  Mae  followed  me  to  the 
studio  where  I  was  working  and  broke  the 
record  by  landing  a  job  and  becoming  famous 
almost  at  once,"  she  said.  "It  was  a  case  of 
one  Marsh  being  swamped  by  another — and 
I've  just  been  trailing  along."  However,  we 
know  better. 

Marguerite  was  just  a  little,  big  eyed,  auburn 
haired  tad  when  she  made  her  first  stage 
appearance  with  Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The 
Mascot."  A  little  later  she  went  with  the 
Morosco  Stock  Company  to  the  coast.  "I  had 
never  thought  of  pictures,"  she  said,  "until  a 
friend  said,  'Marguerite,  why  don't  you  try  the 
movies  ?'  I  was  greatly  insulted.  The  movies  ! 
I  should  say  not.  Hadn't  I  been  on  the  stage 
in  musical  plays  and  various  things — why 
should  I  resort  to  acting  before  the  camera !" 

It  was  only  a  short  time,  however,  until  she 
decided  to  take  a  try  at  pictures  and  scored 
success  with  Griffith,  then  in  a  company  of  her 
own,  and  repeated  her  successes  with  Triangle 
and  Mutual,  and  recently  with  Goldwyn.  Just 
now  she  is  starring  with  Houdini  in  a  fifteen- 
reel  B.  A.  Rolfe  production,  and  while  the 
great  magician  is  a  big  drawing  card,  Miss 
Marsh  is  scoring  a  big  personal  triumph,  as 
she  has  a  screen  following  all  her  own.  Not 
only  that — this  charming  young  person  has, 
East  and  West,  scores  of  every-day  friends  in 
every-day  life  to  whom  "Lovey  Marsh"  (as 
she  is  known  to  them)  is  not  an  elusive  screen 
myth,  but  just  a  regular  girl,  as  lovable  as  she 
is  attractive. 

We  were  privileged,  one  evening  recently, 
to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  Miss 
Marguerite  at  the  hotel  where  she  has  settled 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  Marsh  home 
on  Riverside  Drive.  She  was  feeling  as  nearly 
lonely  as  one  of  her  naturally  happy  disposi- 
tion can  feel,  because  the  dearest  of  mothers 
had  just  left  for  the  coast,  but  she  had  brought 
with  her  bits  of  the  beloved  home  and  was 
busily  transforming  her  hotel  suite  into  a 
cosily  homey  abiding  place. 

If  Miss  Marsh  has  one  hobby  above  another, 
it's  her  mother.  At  the  foot  of  her  bed  hangs 
a  beautiful  likeness  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  is 
more  like  a  sister  than  a  mother  in  appearance, 
and  who  is  a  real  pal  to  her  adoring  daughters. 

"I  hung  the  picture  where  I  can  see  it  the 
very  first  minute  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Marguerite.  "My  mother  stands  to 
me  for  all  that  is  best  and  worth  while  in  life. 
She  never  left  us  before,  but  my  married  sister 
and  the  kiddies  in  Los  Angeles  needed  her,  so, 
of  course,  we  gave  her  up  for  awhile.  Only 
three  Marshes  are  left  in  New  York.  Brother 
Oliver  (Mae's  camera  man)  the  only  boy  in 
the  family — spoiled  and  a  darling — Mae,  who 
will  go  shortly  to  the  coast — and  myself. 
Mildred,  who  is  going  to  be  a  real  little  screen 
artist  some  day,  is  in  San  Francisco  in  a  con- 
vent school.  Frances,  my  other  young  sister, 
is   at    Sweet   Briar,    Va.,    studying  law.     Isn't 


it  wonderful  for  so  young  a  girl  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  so  serious  a  study?  She  is 
the  real  student  of  the  family." 

"What  about  yourself?"  I  wanted  to  know, 
interrupting  the  family  eulogy.  We  had  heard 
that  Marguerite  was  a  student  of  astrology  or 
astronomy  (is  there  a  difference,  we  wonder) 
that  you  have  only  to  tell  her  the  hour,  day 
and  month  of  your  birth,  and,  after  consid- 
erable study,  she  produces  a  wonderful  chart, 
proving  conclusively  that  your  life  is  not  lived 
continuously,  but  in  cycles;  that  if  you  live 
normally,  sanely  (apparently)  for  awhile,  and 
then  break  out  and  do  some  entirely  unprece- 
dented thing,  it  isn't  your  fault  at  all,  but 
the  fault  of  the  star  or  planet  under  which  you 
were  born — a  very  comfortable  theory  we 
would  say — if  this  paragraph  were  not  already 
too  long.  All  about  us  were  books — serious 
looking  ones — with  not  even  a  sprinkling  of 
the  modern  novels,  for  which  Miss  Marsh 
confesses  a  special  abhorrence. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  in  response  to  my 
question. 

"Sister  Frances  studies  law  because  she 
intends  to  make  it  her  profession.  But  my 
books  are  my  pastime.  It  didn't  use  to  be  so. 
I  was  all  for  a  good  time,  and  seldom  had  a 
serious  thought.  But,  I  have  seen  something 
of  the  world,  and  things  came  into  my  life  that 
made  me  realize  how  futile  is  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  how  especially  futile  it  is  to 
depend  altogether  upon  others  for  happiness. 
One's  family  and  friends  are  wonderful,  but 
sometimes  they  are  taken,  or  go,  from  us. 
They  have  other  ties,  other  interests,  aside 
from  us.  If  we  have  no  resources  within 
ourselves,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when 
everything  else  fails? 

"I  attend  my  astrology  class  one  night  each 
week,  and  every  night  I  study,  unless  some- 
thing special  comes  up.     I  don't  mean  that  I'm 


dead  to  the  world,  or  anything  like  that,"  she 
said,  with  her  irrepressible  smile.  "I  have 
plenty  of  good  times — all  any  girl  needs  to 
have — but  I  love  to  sit  quietly  at  home  with 
my  books,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  am  acquiring  something  that 
cannot  be  taken  from  me.  So,  I  am  always 
busy  and  happy,"  concluded  this  wise  little 
philosopher. 

"No,"  decidedly.  "I'm  not  going  back  to  the 
stage — not  ever.  I  like  pictures  too  much,  and 
I  can  do  them,  after  a  fashion,  so  I'll  just  keep 
trailing  along,"  she  said  merrily. 

"No,"  again  decidedly — "I  don't  knit  for  the 
soldiers.  I  buy  candy  and  cigarettes  for  the 
boys  and  collect  all  I  can  from  my  friends,  and 
I  write  innumerable  letters,  but  I  can't  knit 
and  can't  learn,"  confessed  the  amazing  young 
creature  who  spends  her  spare  moments  delv- 
ing deep  into  science. 

At  the  studio  where  the  Houdini  serial  is 
being  filmed  Miss  Marsh  is  a  "prime  favorite 
with  every  employee  about  the  place  and  with 
every  member  of  the  company.  When .  not 
working  in  a  scene  she  is  busily  embroidering. 
It  is  her  hobby,  she  says,  aside  from  her  mother 
and  the  stars. 

"I  tried  to  study  between  scenes,"  she  said. 
"But  I  was  always  so  'far  away'  when  called 
I  found  it  hard  to  come  down.  So,  I  'took  to' 
fancy  work.  Isn't  this  lovely?" — producing  a 
luncheon  set,  lace  trimmed  and  so  frivolous 
looking  one  could  not  imagine  any  person  with 
the  temerity  to  actually  use  it. 

Such  a  bundle  of  lovable  inconsistencies  is 
Marguerite  Marsh — with  her  pride  of  family, 
sciences,  embroidery  and  quaint  philosophy — 
so  whimsically  serious,  so  changeably  lovely  in 
her  moods  and  expressions— and  so  altogether 
alluring.  No  wonder  her  friends  call  her 
"Lovey" — the  name  suits  her.  Because,  the 
more  one  knows  her,  the  more  one  loves  her. 


A  Late  Pose  of  Doris  Kenyon 


i 


Doris  Kenyon  in  a  Scene  from  "Twilight,"  Her  Latest  De  Luxe 
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EP,  BESSIE  LOVE  is  just  as  much 
at  home  portraying  the  role  of  a 
child  as  a  grown-up,  and  she  surely 
is  growing  up — on  the  screen.  In 
her  second  Vitagraph  picture,  which 
she  produced  in  California,  the  two  braids 
which  have  covered  the  spot  where  the  button 
was  missing  on  her  gingham  apron  in  her 
former  pictures  have  heen  pinned  above  the 
child  mark.  Also,  the  gingham  has  been 
replaced  with  a  natty  skirt  and  waist  and 
the  former  has  dropped  slightly  in  modest 
defiance  of  the  conservation  of  cloth  cry. 
And  Bessie,  in  her  new  scenario,  has  sud- 
denly become  master  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
stenography. 

The  picture  which  marked  the  "coming 
out"  of  Bessie  Love's  shadow  self  is  "The 
Enchanted  Barn"  and  was  picturized  from 
the  book  of  the  same  title  by  Grace  Livingston 
Hill.  Her  first  sweetheart,  since  reaching  the 
age  where  sweethearts  become  serious  and 
mothers  begin  looking  up  their  fathers  in 
Bradstreets,  is  Frank  Glendon,  and  she 
'worked  hard,  yes,  real  hard,  to  make  this  the 
picture  of  the  season. 

And  even  with  all  this  hard  work,  she 
never  fails  to  find  time  for  entertainment,  for 
only  the  other  day  she  motored  to  Riverside, 
California,  to  entertain  a  large  number  of 
[aviators  in  training  at  March  Field,  near  that 
town.  She  was  "out  of  luck,"  because  when 
jshe  was  about  half  way  between  Los  Angeles 


and  her  destination  her 
limousine  struck  a 
deep  ditch  in  the  road, 
which  the  chauffeur 
had  been  unable  to  see 
in  the  dark,  scarcely 
missing  turning  over. 
The  jolt  forcibly  flung 
Bessie  and  the  other 
occupants  of  the  car  to 
the  top  of  the  canopy. 
The  three  friends  and 
Bessie's  father  were  all 
slightly  injured,  but 
the  young  actress 
suffered  most,  being 
knocked  into  uncon- 
sciousness, for  a  few 
minutes.  It  was  rather 
fortunate  that  a  physi- 
cian was  at  hand  — 
and  her  father  is  a 
practitioner  of  no 
mean  ability — who  ad- 
ministered treatment 
to  her,  and  she  re- 
gained consciousness 
within  half  an  hour. 
And  would  you  believe 
it — instead  of  ordering 
the  chauffeur  to  turn 
back  and  take  the  party 
home,    she    urged    him 


Bessie  Love  as  She  Is  Today  Off  the  Screen 


Same  Bessie  in  One  of  Her  Late  Screen  Characterizations 


to  speed  forward  much 

faster  so  that  she 
would  not  disappoint 
the  boys,  who  were 
awaiting   her    arrival. 

And  when  she  ar- 
rived in  Riverside  she 
was  greeted  by  more 
than  two  hundred 
aviators  at  the  Mission 
Inn,  one  of  the  most 
unique  hotels  in  the 
United  States,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that 
she  is  quite  as  fine  an 
entertainer  off  the 
screen  as  on  it.  She 
was  the '  "life  of  the 
party"  and  she  spent 
most  of  the  evening 
surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sammees,  who 
sang  accompaniments 
to  her  thrummings  on 
her  ukulele,  and  they 
all  danced  until  well 
past  the  midnight  hour. 
After  all  those  festivi- 
ties she  had  to  think  of 
that  long  seventy-five- 
mile  ride  back  to  Los 
Angeles  to  be  ready 
for  her  camera  work 
in  the  morning.  Did 
she  mind  it  ?  Not  in 
the  least,  for  the 
height  of  her  ambition 


was  to  furnish  entertainment  to  all  her 
admirers  and  friends,  and  she  is  an  artist 
almost  inimitable  in  this  line.  The  bump 
which  she  received  in  the  mishap  did  not 
in  the  least  bother  or  hamper  her  from 
performing  her  screen  work,  and  she  really 
enjoyed  the  escapade,  for  she  loves  to  hit  'er 
up  on  the  macadam.  On  her  recent  vacation 
of  two  weeks  she  started  driving  north  from 
Los  Angeles  for  a  "where-do-we-go-from- 
here"  jaunt  without  any  destination  in  view 
except  Los  Angeles  itself,  and  she  wasn't  due 
there  for  fourteen  days.  Her  father,  mother 
and  friend — now,  don't  get  excited — we  mean 
a  girl  friend,  accompanied  her,  and  they  just 
swept  through  the  picturesque  forests  and 
sunlit  horizon  and  didn't  care  for  anything, 
except  eat,  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  motor 
along.  Whenever  they  would  arrive  at  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and  as  long  as  they  had  no 
objective  in  view,  they  just  naturally  selected 
the  roughest  passage  on  account  of  its  promis- 
ing adventure — and  Bessie  does  love  adven- 
ture. She  is  one  of  those  high-spirited  girls, 
full  of  pep. 

Bessie  was  extremely  nonchalant  about 
where  their  course  took  them,  and  it  was  the 
least  of  her  worries  where  they  would  wind 
up,  just  so  they  could  get  back  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteen  days ;  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
she  looked  ahead  and  a  massive  studio  loomed 
in  sight !  This  perplexed  her,  and  it  was  the 
longest  time  before  she  could  fully  recover 
herself  to  realize  that  she  had  made  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  California,  making  one 
turn  during-  the  course  and  returned  to  her 
starting  point.     She  accomplished  the  feat  of 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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TARS  IS   STARS,"  as  Ellis  Parker 
Butler  would  put  it. 

When  an  interviewer  goes  brow- 
sing round  in  the  firmament  of  pic- 
ture stars  he  or  she  as  a  rule  arrives 
at  this  same  Butlerian  conclusion.  They  are 
generally  alike.  The  modus  operandi  of  an 
interview  with  a  "fillum"  (they  will  pronounce 
it  like  that)  star  is  something  as  follows: 

Editor  calls  in  writer  and  issues  order — go 
over  to  the  wilds  of  Jersey  and  get  a  "different" 
sort  of  interview  with  Maude  Lenselover. 

Writer  calls  up  P.  A.  at  New  York  office  of 
Mastodon  Film  Corporation  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  states  desire  for  aforesaid  interview. 

P.  A'./becomes  effusive  over  the  phone,  and 
after  some  delay,  informs  writer  that  Miss 
Lenselover  will  see  writer  at  3  that  afternoon. 

Writer  arrives  at  studio  at  appointed  time, 
waits  till  5  in  the  anteroom  with  a  lot  of  seedy 
extras,  till  Mr.  Pazzazus  tells  writer  that  Miss 
Lenselover  will  see  writer. 

Writer  is  ushered  to  handsomely  furnished 
dressing  room,  where  Miss  L.  is  discovered 
reclining  on  a  couch  reading  Morning  Tele- 
graph and  smoking  monogrammed  cigarettes. 

After  formal  introduction,  Miss  Lenselover 
discourses  fluently  on 

a.    How  she  loves  her  art. 

Her  Long  Island  country  home. 
Her  opinion  of  her  sister  stars. 
Her  iPekinese  dog. 
The  rotten  show  she  saw  last  night. 
The  conspiracy  of  director  and  camera- 
man against  her. 

g.    Her  next  picture. 

h.    How  she  loves  her  art. 

Writer  refuses  a  cigarette  and  drink  and 
leaves  and  wonders  how  the  dickens  he  is 
going  to  write  said  '"different"  interview  when 
Miss  Lenselover  handed  out  all  the  old  stuff. 

Now,  this  is  the  general  course  of  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  general  run  of  "fillum"  stars, 
but  not  the  result  of  an  appointment  to  inter- 
view Pearl  White,  Pathe's  Serial  Star  and 
Daredevil,  to  whom  leaps  over  cliffs,  and  dives 
off  the  decks  of  ocean  liners,  are  as  prosaic 
and  uneventful  as  her  morning  grapefruit. 
Interviewing  Pearl  may  be  likened  unto 
attempting  to  conduct  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  full- 
fledged  cyclone  or  discussing  post  impres- 
sionistic art  with  a  Lewis  machine  gun.  Miss 
White  is  a  gale  of  wind,  a  Niagara  of  motion 
and  emotion,  swift  as  a  Neuport  airplane  and 
as  changeable  as  an  April  sky.  She  is  the  liv- 
ing apotheosis  of  perpetual  motion — a  whirl- 
wind of  laughing,  loving  femininity. 

Will  Miss  White  talk  to  you  on  her  art? 

She  decidedly  will  not. 

She  has  no  time  to  fool  with  that  sort  of 
stuff.  She  is  busy  making  one  of  her  hair- 
breadth escape  serials  which  do  so  much  dam- 
age to  the  arms  of  the  chairs  in  the  picture 
theatres  when  the  audiences  hang  on  for  their 
lives.  Miss  White  never  calls  it  art  and  it 
"ain't,"  but  it  brings  her  in  a  tidy  weekly 
stipend  of  ("oh  what's  the  use  of  telling — they 
wouldn't  believe  it  anvway!)  Anyway,  Pearl 
has  a  Rolls  Royce  and  a  Stutz  and  a  40-acre 
farm  at  Bayside,  L.  I.,  so  she  must  be  equipped 
with  at  least  breakfast  money. 

When  young  George  S.  Writer  arrived  at 
the  Astra  Studios  in  Jersey  City,  where  Miss 
White  was  engaged  in  making  her  Pathe 
serial,  "The  Lightning  Raider,"  he  was 
admitted  immediately,  but  did  not  find  the  star 
in   a  silk-panelled  dressing  room.     Not  much. 


Pearl  White,  Pathe's  "Peerless  and  Fearless"  Serial   Queen 


Pearl  was  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  mob  of 
picture  extras  hanging  by  one  arm  to  a  ring 
in  the  wall  over  a  trap  which  probably  led  to 
a  den  of  snakes  or  some  such  picture  horror. 
Cameras  were  busy  cranking,  a  director  was 
shouting,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
of  "The  Lightning  Raider"  was  being  "shot." 

Miss  White  noticed  G.  S.  W.  and  nodded 
cheerfully  from  her  precarious  position  and 
shouted  that  she  would  be  over  in  a  minute. 

Swiftly,  at  a  word  from  the  director  the 
pandemonium  ceased.  The  lights  which  were 
blazing  from  overhead  and  all  sides  were 
turned  off  and  the  extras  relaxed  from  their 
tense  attitudes,  and  in  a  twinkling  were 
changed  from  blood-thirsty  mobsmen  to  rather 
drab  and  tired-looking  four-dollar-a-day  folk 
who  eke  out  a  precarious  living  on  the  days 
the  Picture  Director  makes  mob  scenes.  Miss 
White,  with  a  twist  and  a  lithe  movement  of 
her  vigorous  young  body,  swung  from  the 
ring  and  trap  to  the  studio  floor  and  walked 
over  to  the  intruder. 

"How-de  do,"  she  said,  offering  her  hand, 
"I  guess  you  are  Mr.  Writer  who  was  to  inter- 
view me  for  your  magazine.  Now,  all  I  ask 
you  is  to  have  a  heart.     The  last  interviewer 


I  had  made  me  say  some  terrible  things,  wrote 
that  I  had  a  pet  boa  constrictor,  and  I  lost  a  lot 
of  my  friends  on  account  of  it." 

"Well,"  began  the  writer  in  his  best  inter- 
view style,  "Miss  White,  how  do  you  like  pic- 
ture work  as  compared  with  spoken  drama?" 

"Oh,  my  Lawd,"  shouted  Pearl,  "You  aren't 
going  to  start  that  old  stuff,  are  you?  Why, 
Noah  interviewing  the  first  giraffe  that  entered 
the  Ark  pulled  that  one  and  the  giraffe  kicked 
him.     Let's  talk  about   something  interesting. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  something  funny  that 
really  happened  to  me  today.  You  know  I  am' 
helping  the  Lambs  Club  out  on  their  drive  for 
the  United  War  Fund,  and  every  day  I  ride! 
an  elephant  in  their  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
This  noon  I  stopped  in  front  of  the  Union 
League  Club  and  went  among  the  crowd  to| 
solicit.  Somebody  had  the  fool  idea  of  pinning 
a  five-dollar  bill  on  my  uniform  and  everybody 
picked  it  up,  so  when  I  climbed  back  on  Lena^ 
the  elephant,  I  was  literally  clothed  in  money. 

"Lena  is  a  Hippodrome  elephant  and  sup-J 
posed  to  be  the  most  self-respecting  and  non-j 
skittish  pachyderm  in  captivity.  So  I  wa9 
astounded  as  we  got  uptown  as  far  as  Forty! 
fourth    Street    when    Lena    suddenly    left   the 
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parade  flat  and  started  to  walk  on  the  side- 
walk with  the  shoppers.  Or  rather,  where  the 
shoppers  had  been,  for  when  Lena  arrived  on 
the  sidewalk,  the  shoppers  had  all  gone  away 
from  there.  Then  Lena  commenced  to  do  a 
waltz  and  ended  by  standing  on  her  forelegs. 
Well,  I  simply  grabbed  a  couple  of  fistfulls  of 
Lena's    right   ear    and   hung   en. 

'"Pretty  soon  the  keeper,  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  rushed  over  and  spoke  some  very 
strong  elephantese  to  Lena,  who  subsided,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  way.  Now,  do  you  know 
what  the  trouble  was?  Lena  is  accustomed 
to  doing  her  stunts  at  the  Hippodrome  by  a 
signal  with  an  elephant  hook,  and  the  pins 
attaching  the  money  to  me  were  sticking  her 
so  she  thought  it  was  time  for  the  merry  old 
act,  and  went  to  it.     Isn't  that  a  funny  story?" 

"Boy,  page  the  press  agent,"  the  writer 
exclaimed,  whereupon  Miss  White  in.  high 
indignation  swore  that  it  was  true,  and  the 
darned  old  press  agent  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  supposed  to  be  there  when 
she  rode  the  elephant  and  never  showed  up. 

"Just  like  the  rest  of  those  P.  A.'s,"  quoth 
Pearl,  "probably  over  at  the  Club  playing  pool." 

In  a  supposedly  adroit  manner  the  writer 
switched  back  to  the  interview.  "Miss  White, 
what  induced  you  to  go  into  pictures?" 

"To  keep  from  starving,"  promptly  answered 
Miss  White,  and  switched  the  conversation 
herself.  "You  ought  to  be  on  the  corner  of 
Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  noon 
tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  climb  a  fire  exten- 
sion ladder  and  you  will  see  some  excitement." 

The  interviewing  spirit  in  the  writer  died 
hard  and  he  ventured  one  more  lead. 

"Miss  White,  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
picture  in  which  you  ever  played?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  White,  "I  am  crazy 
about  dogs.  I  have  a  couple  of  beauties  down 
at  Bayside.     Wish  you  could  see  them." 

"Kamerad,"  this  from  the  writer,  as  he 
raised  both  hands,  and  advanced  to  surrender. 
"What  chance  do  you  think  we  have  of  having 
a  ball  team  next  year?" 


Miss  White  Ready  to  Retire  for  the  Night 


"Best  in  the  world,"  was  the  answer,  and 
then  we  commenced  to  have  a  good  time.  It 
was  nearly  6  before  the  writer  left,  and  during 
that   time    we   had    won   the   war,   signed   the 


armistice,  hung  the  Kaiser,  reorganized  the 
National  League,  played  eighteen  holes  at  golf 
and  a  couple  sets  of  tennis,  thrown  out  the  pro- 
posed prohibition  law  and  demobilized  the 
Army.  Truth  to  tell,  we  had  not  talked  about 
pictures  at  all,  but  I  had  talked  (right  close  up 
so  you  could  touch  her,  fellers)  to  the  famous 
Pearl  White. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  "What  Sort  of  a 
Fellow  is  Pearl  White,"  and  the  answer  is — 

A  Regular  Fellow. 


Here  We  Have  Pearl  White 
Riding  an  Elephant.  In  Top 
Center  She  Wears  a  Favorite 
Uniform. 
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actionized  Veraoim  of  the  Parana 
Photoplay  Featariimg  Lila  L& 

By  WILLIAM  EMORY  CHEESMAN 


"Unhappv  creature  that  I  am,  no  one  seems 
to  love  me,"  lamented  Mary  Lenox,  daughter 
of  Captain  Lenox,  a  British  Army  Officer  in 
India.  She  ■  had  always  lived  a  very  lonely 
life  in  an  atmosphere  of  hollow  affection.  "I 
am  getting  terribly  tired  of  this  unromantic 
life — I  will  purchase  a  love  philtre  from  a 
snake  charmer  and  make  my  parents  love  me." 

Mary  purchased  this  sacred  charm  and 
before  she  had  any  chance  to  work  it,  her 
father  and  mother,  together  with  her  nurse, 
succumbed  to  a  cholera  epidemic. 

"My  last  hope  is  gone — what  shall  I  do," 
puzzled  Mary. 

The  estate  being  sold  on  account  of  her 
parents'  death,  Mary  was  sent  to  England  as  a 
protege  of  Archibald  Craven,  a  very  wealthy 
man  with  a  crooked  back.  There  she  met  his 
fifteen-year-old  son,  who  was  also  a  cripple, 
being  affected  with  spinal  trouble,  which  neces- 
sitated wearing  a  torturing  brace,  under  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Craven,  his  uncle,  who,  on  the 
surface,  manifested  a  great  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, but  who,  in  order  that  he  might  inherit 
the  estate,  in  reality  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  boy  would  die.  Mary  was  coldly  received 
in  this  household,  and  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  housekeeper,  who  was  very  severe  with 
her  at  all  times.  She  abhorred  the  big  house 
and  its  cold  mysteries,  and  realized  that  no 
love   existed   in   this   abode. 

It  didn't  take  Mary  long  to  discover  Dr. 
Craven's  motives  in  torturing  poor  Colin,  and 
she  greatly  sympathized  with  the  invalid. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  up  for  yourself  and 
take  those  braces  off,"  she  advised  him.  "I 
believe  you  will  be  a  lot  better  without  them." 

"I  only  wish  I  could,  for  they  torture  me 
terribly,"  he  cried  in  dismay.  "But  Dr.  Craven 
commands  me  never  to  remove  them." 

That  night  she  slept  in  a  room  near  Colin, 
she  was  awakened  by  groans.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  slipped  on  her  dressing  gown  and  hur- 
riedly made  her  way  to  Colin's  room,  only  to 
find  him  suffering  with  pains  caused  by  the 
brace  being  fastened  too  tight.  She  immedi- 
ately took  off  the  brace,  and  the  expression  on 
the  boy's  face  evidenced  relief  and  he  assured 
her  that  he  would  now  enjoy  a  good  night's 
rest. 

"Mary,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  that 
you  are  living  with  us,"  he  said.  "You  have 
shown  me  a  new  side  of  life." 

Colin  began  to  realize  that  Mary  had  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  him,  and  her  consideration 
for  him  kindled  love  in  his  veins,  and  he 
couldn't  help  but  blurt  out  these  signs  of 
affection. 

"We  are  both  unfortunate  to  be  isolated  in 
this  gloomy  spot.  I  would  like  to  get  out  into 
the  world,  where  there  is  love,  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,"  she  sighed. 

"We  would  both  be  better  for  it,"  he 
acquiesced. 

The  next  night  she  wandered  out  onto  the 
lawn  and  became  lost  in  a  bog.  In  trying  to 
extricate  herself,  she  encountered  the  house- 
maid's brother,  who  led  her  to  his  mother's 
cottage,  where  she  was  warmly  received  by  his 
mother,  who  comforted  her  by  telling  her  that 
the  world  was  filled  with  love  and  harmony, 
and  that  she  should  absorb  its  offerings. 

"But,  how  can  I  ?"  pleaded  Mary.  "Dr. 
Craven  watches  every  move  I  make." 


'*My  boy  will  take  you  through  the  secret 
garden,  which  has  been  closed  for  a  long  time 
on  account  of  Craven's  wife  meeting  with  an 
accident.  It  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  being 
sadly  neglected,  but  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
abound  there." 

The  housemaid's  brother  g-uided  her  through 
the  garden,  but  she  did  not  find  much  consola- 
tion there,  as  everything  had  assumed  a  weep- 
ing and  tottering  appearance. 


Lullaby  of  the  Mothers  of  France 

Swing,  hammock,  swing  ! 

Like   a   bird   awing; 
Carry  baby  soft  and  slow, 

Swing,  hammock  swing. 


Blow,  breezes,  blow, 

Tell  stories  low  ; 
Tell  of  lands  beyond  the  sea, 

Blow,  breezes,  blow. 

Shield,   soldiers,    shield, 

Sword  of  valor  wield  ; 
Keeping  harm   from   baby   and  me, 

Shield,    soldiers,   shield. 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep, 

Soldiers'   vigils   keep  ; 
Hammock   swings   and  breezes, 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep. 
Allen  McCorkendale,  Caledonia,  New  York 


"How  wonderful  to  saunter  through  the 
garden,"  she  said.  "Colin's  mother  was  fortu- 
nate to  dwell  near  such  environments.  It  must 
have  been  wonderful  when  everything  was  in 
full  bloom.  I  am  going  to  bury  his  brace  in 
this  garden  and  have  it  restored  to  its  former 
grandeur,"  and  she  made  her  plans  accordingly. 

When  Dr.  Craven  discovered  that  Mary  had 
taken  the  brace  from  Colin's  back,  he  raved' 
about  her  interfering  with  his  practice,  and 
inwardly  decided  to  poison  Colin  to  further  his 
purpose  of  inheriting  the  estate. 

"I  am  afraid  my  uncle  needs  watching,  for 
instead  of  helping  me,  he  just  seems  to  do 
everything  to  torture  me.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  keep  our  eyes  open  for  any  intrigues," 
Colin  suggested. 

"Eavesdropping  will  be  fascinating,"  she 
replied. 

The  physician  crept  into  Colin's  room  at  a 
time  when  he  thought  his  patient  would  be 
'fast  asleep,  but  Colin  was  conscious  that  an 
intruder  was  lurking  in  his  room,  and  he 
peeped  from  under  his  covers  only  to  find  that 
the  Doctor  was  dropping  poison  in  his  drinking 


water.  Mary  had  learned  of  this  plan  to  poison 
by  watching  his  movements  and  stealthily  crept 
into  the  adjoining  room  and  peeped  from 
behind  the  portieres,  and  decided  to  consult  the 
housemaid's  mother  when  she  discovered  what 
had  taken  place.  Due  to  a  heavy  storm  she 
was  prevented  from  making  the  trip  for  three 
successive  nights,  .and  on  the  fourth  night 
she  started  and  was  caught  in  the  grip  of 
the  mud,  and  Colin,  now  gaining  his  health 
rapidly,  rescued  her  from  her  perilous  posi- 
tion. She  was  brought  back  by  Colin  and  a 
number  of  servants,  who  had  heard  her  cries 
to  the  manor,  where  Craven  had  returned  from 
his  foreign  trip  and  was  highly  elated  over 
his  crippled  boy's  recovery. 

First,  he  didn't  know  whether  to  thank  Dr. 
Craven  for  the  improvement,  but  perceiving 
a  guilty  look  on  his  face,  knew  that  he  was 
not  responsible,  and  while  Craven  discussed 
the  health  of  his  son,  the  physician  made  a 
hasty  exit,  unnoticed  by  anyone  in  the  room. 

"Dad,  it  was  not  Dr.  Craven's  treatment 
that  cured  me,  but  the  care  and  attention  of 
Mary  that  gave  me  this  new  life  and  vigor, 
and  she  has  also  transformed  the  secret  gar- 
den. Come  out  to  see  it.  She  has  made  a 
handsome  transformation  and  you'll  enjoy  it 
immensely,"  he  told  him. 

And  they  all  wandered  to  the  garden. 

"During  your  absence,  dad,  I  have  learned 
to  love  Mary,  and  I  want  her  to  be  my  wife," 
he  ventured  to  say. 

"Yes,  she  certainly  is  a  worthy  little  girl 
and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to 
accept  her  as  my  daughter-in-law,"  Craven 
replied. 

"The  only  thing  I  fear  is  the  coming  war, 
and  I  mav  have  to  join  the  army  and  be  absent 
from  my  little  sweetheart,"  he  said. 

"Never  mind  about  that,  boy.  If  Mary  loves 
you,  she  will  wait  for  your  return,  for  your 
duty  to  your  country  must  be  met  first,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mary  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
go  away  on  such  a  noble  duty." 

"Most  certainly,"  agreed  Mary.  "If.  he  has 
to  go  out  on  the  field  to  endanger  his  life,  then 
why  shouldn't  I  make  some  sacrifice?" 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  Colin,  "but  just  as 
soon  as  I  return  I  am  going  to  make  you  my 
wife." 

"The  splendid  transformation  of  the  gar- 
den brings  back  memories  to  me,"  Craven 
sighed. 

"Let's  return  to  the  manor  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  Dr.  Craven,"  suggested  the 
father. 

They  wended  their  way  back  to  the  house, 
but  learned  that  Dr.  Craven  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

"I  hope  he  has  gone  for  good,  as  it  would 
be  a  good  riddance,"  remarked  Colin. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  Colin  was  called 
into  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  after 
hard,  "intensive  training,  which  resulted  not 
only  in  building  up  his  frail  body,  but '  won 
for  him  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  Colin 
won  admiration  as  a  warrior,  and  returned 
home  after  a  prolonged  absence  to  claim  his 
waiting   sweetheart. 

Gay  festivities  were  arranged,  and  the 
gloomy  manor  was  transformed  into  a  center 
of  excitement  and  mirth,  and  the  love  philtre 
was  no  longer  required  to  inspire  the  love  for 
which  Mary  had  always  yearned. 
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Betty  Carpenter  a  la  Smile — the  Smile  Which 
Wins  for  Her  Many  Better  Jobs  and  Friends 


"Please,  Mr.  Lehrman,  can  I  play  in  your 
Sunshine  Comedies?"  Two  big  blue  eyes 
looked  up  from  under  a  mass  of  bright  golden 
hair,  as  a  little  miss,  hardly  five  feet  tall, 
looked  up  at  the  producer. 

"What's  your  name,  and  what  experience 
have  you  had?" 

"Betty — just  Betty — and  I  want  to  be  a  big 
star — and  I  don't  know  how  to  start." 

Tears  came  into  the  big  blue  eyes  as  she 
received  her  long-sought  opportunity,  and  the 
next  day  found  Betty  Carpenter  starting  her 
climb  toward  stardom. 

Since  that  day  she  has  always  been — just 
Betty.  When  an  especially  pretty  smile  is 
needed,  the  director  -  calls  for  Betty.  When 
another  girl  is  afraid  to  do  some  hazardous 
task,  they  send  for  Betty.  The  only  creature 
who  has  not  worshiped  at  her  shrine  of  beauty 
is  the  old  studio  goat — a  dyspeptic  anyway, 
from  eating  so  many  tin  cans,  so  he  doesn't 
count. 

Sometimes  Betty  gets  frightened  at  a  direc- 
tor, and  sometimes  she  fears  she  will  grow 
old.  But  the  directors  all  love  her,  as  does 
everyone  else.  She's  only  eighteen  and  she 
has  done  some  splendid  work  while  reflecting 
the  sunshine  of  her  smile  into  Sunshine 
Comedies.  So  who  knows  but  what  some 
day  she  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  stars  of 
the   screen ! 


Miss  Carpenter  Searching  for  a  Burglar,  Who 
Is  Missing  Something  by  Not  Being  Captured 


A  producing  company,  known  as  the 
Losanco  Super-Plays,  Inc.,  organized  last 
year  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing picture-plays  based  upon  the  policy 
that  "The  Play's  the  Thing,"  has  started 
operation  on  a  big  scale.  Its  officials  believe 
that  in  the  future  the  general  public  will  be 
more  interested  in  strong  dramatic  stories  in 
which  all  the  characters  are  given  full  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  than  in  plots  arranged 
to  show  a  "star"  in  the  majority  of  scenes. 

J.  W.  Early,  one  of  the  pioneer  producers 
of  the  industry,  is  the  director  general  of  the 
new  organization,  and  its  policy  has  been 
largely  dictated  by  the  fruits  of  his  experi- 
ence. In  Mr.  Early's  opinion  the  industry 
is  now  entering  a  new  standardized,  almost 
scientific,  era  in  which  only  the  makers  of 
the  highest  grade  of  photoplays  can  hope  to 
survive. 

The  Losanco  Super-Plays,  Inc.,  plans  to 
partly  supply  the  insistent  demand  for  better 
and  better  pictures  by  featuring  all  the  mem- 
bers of  its  casts  instead  of  the  star  alone,  by 
selecting  its  stories  with  the  greatest  care  and 
insisting  that  they  carry  a  message  and  be  free 
from   undesirable    "suggestion,"   by   casting   in 


Lesser  Lights 

What   though   your  talent  may  lack  skill 
A  lofty,  measured  verse  to. rear? 

Your  simple  lines  may  touch  the  heart 
Where  grander  ones  but  please  the  ear. 

Perchance  the  beam  from  your  small  lamp, 

Just  sending  forth  its  tiny  ray, 
May  lead  some  one  from  out  the  gloom 

To  find  the  upper,  sunlit  way. 

Bowed  low  in  grief  is  many  a  heart 
For  want  of  smile  or  cheering  song ; 

For  want  of  lights  along  the  shore 
Full  many  a  craft  has  drifted  wrong. 

Then  sing,  though  simple  be  your  song, 
From  someone's  sky  banish  the  gray ; 

Trim  all  the  lesser  lights  anew 

To  show  the  upper  sunlit  way. 
— Addison  H.  Gibson,  Box  1320,  Phoenix,  Ariz 


each  part  actors  and  actresses  of  proven  abil- 
ity who  are  naturally  the  exact  type  for  the 
part,  by  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense  to 
make  each  production  "a  super-play"  in  its 
line  and  by  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  associated  exhibitors  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  public's  wishes. 

Production  has  already  been  completed 
on  a  two  -  reel  satire,  picturing  the  daily 
life  of  "The  O'Toole  Family,"  and  the 
Losanco  banner  will   include  the  products  of 


two  five-reel  dramatic  companies,  two  two- 
reel  "satire"  companies  and  one  one-reel  com- 
edy company  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  into 
operation. 

G.  E.  Price  is  president  of  the  companv, 
and  S.  M.  Sweet,  secretary-treasurer.  Everett 
C.  Maxwell,  a  nationally  known  short-story 
writer  and  photo-dramatist,  heads  the  scenario 
department,  Carl  Stearns  Clancy  is  writ- 
ing the  continuity,  Clyde  McCoy  will  direct 
them  under  Mr.  Early's  supervision.  Hare 
Mclnroy,  a  writer  and  director  of  repute, 
will  produce  a  series  of  one-reel  comedies. 
Robert  Phelan  is  chief  camera-man,  and 
Theodore  Kleine,  technical  director. 

Miss  Lillian  Hackett,  of  New  York,  the 
latest  "find"  in  the  industry,  will  have  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  first  five-reeler :  Miss  Crete 
Carton,  formerly  of  the  Rolin  studio,  will  be 
the  headliner  in  the  two-reel  satires,  and  Miss 
Glory  Rave,  a  clever  ingenue  actress,  well 
known  on  the  English  and  Continental  stages, 
who  came  to  this  country  after  playing  Wendy 
in  "Peter  Pan"  two  seasons  in  London,  will  be 
the  most  important  member  of  the  one-reel 
comedy.  Bess  Warwick  and  Harry  Gibbson, 
of  vaudeville  fame,  are  also  headliners. 
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Th®  "Scenery  GeelW 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
watch  the  moving  pictures,  few  stop  to  con- 
sider that  every  interior  setting  has  to  be  con- 
ceived and  carefully  constructed  before  the 
action  can  commence.  With  three  companies 
working  day  in  and  day  out,  the  art  director 
is  kept  busy  planning  something  new  and 
different. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  picture  art 
directors  is  G.  Harold  Percival,  of  the  Thomas 
H.  Ince  Studio,  whose  plan  for  decoration  was 
accepted  for  the  moving  picture  players'  grand 
ball  recently  above  all  competitors.  Far  back 
in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  picture  lot  is  an 
unpretentious  little  building  wherein  will  be 
found  this  man,  whose  scheming  mind  must 
supply  all  the  scenery  for  the  story.  He  is 
an  unassuming,  genial,  smiling  personage.  He 
moves  about  the  studio  quietly,  but  under  his 
direction  beautiful  gardens  blossom,  mansions 
rise,  cities  are  built.  His  imagination  fur- 
nishes much  of  the  magic  of  the  movies.  An 
idea  of  the  demands  made  on  the  art  director 
is  gained  from  one  week's  requirement  for  a 
Western  town  in  1850,  a  modern  bedroom  and 
boudoir  in  Louis  V  furniture  and  a  hick  town 
of  today.  All  in  different  pictures,  which 
required  many  other  scenes  as  diversified. 
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COUNTER   CONVERSATION 

'What  have  you  there?"  inquired  the  nosy 
clerk,  as  she  arranged  the  holeproof  hose. 

"Oh,  just  a  moving  picture  story,"  answered 
the  customer.  "Everybody  is  writing  them. 
Would  you  care  to  read  and  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  about  it?" 

"Tickled  to  death !"  gushed  the  clerk,  who  after 
smoothing  her  side  curls,  began  the  story. 
AQUA— 50-50 

Abe  Tubbs  gently  placed  his  strong  arm  around 
his  sweetheart,  Amy  Toles,  and  hesitatingly  began  : 
"Just  wait  a  minnit,  Amy,  until  I  sift  my  gears, 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  important  question,  Amy. 
I  think  a  girl  like  you  orto  be  plum  crazy  to 
marry  a  feller  like  me.  A  feller  what's  got  a 
14-cullender  Hiram  Ford  ortermobile  ain't  to 
be  snickered  at;  and,  besides,  she'll  go  17  mile  on 
one  quart  of  50-50  gasomoline." 

"What  does  '50-50'  mean,  Abe?"  questioned 
Amy. 

"It  means  a  half  a  hundred  and  a  half  a  hun- 
dred," replied  Abe.  "Have  you  forgot  your 
fractions,   Amy?" 

"Shaw,  that's  nothin'  to  boast  on,"  sarcastically 
hinted  Amy.  "Last  night  Hank  Hayes  took  Ma 
and  me  and  the  kids  out  in  his  15-cullender  auto — ■ 
and  she  sure  slides  along  like  grease ;  and  all  he 
feeds  his  auto  is  plain  water — for  I  seen  him  pour 
in  a  hull  pail  full  of  water  myself ;  and  she  sure 
run  28  miles  without  stopping,  on  just  that  pail 
of  water,  and  you  know,  Abe,  water's  cheaper 
than   50-50." 

"Well,  Amy,"  sneered  Abe,  "if  his  orter  does 
drink  water,  that's  more'n  anyone  can  say  about 
Hank.  Although,"  sarcastically  snarled  Abe,  "they 
do  say :  'He  never  drinks  anything  stronger'n 
alcohol.' 

"Listen,  Amy,  I  promised  the  cows  I'd  never 
milk  'em  agin  until  I  had  your  answer.  Now, 
choose !" 

"Oh,  Abe,"  gurgled  Amy,  "if  your  auto  was  only 
15  cullenders,  instead  of  14,  I'd  decide  in  a  minnit. 
Couldn't  you  tack  on  just  one  measly  little 
cullender  somewheres  to  please  your  honey?"  she 
bantered. 

"Quit  your  kiddin',  Amy,  and  do  it  quick. 
Decide  between  my  otermobile  and  that  durned 
old   watermobile  of   Hank's." 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  story?  asked  the 
customer. 

"Well,  not  saying  any  harm  of  it,"  suggested 
the  clerk,  "I  think  being's  a  movie  picture  is 
supposed  to  move,  there's  too  much  talk  and  not 
enough  walk." 


Dustin  Farnum's  Speedy  Motor-boat  "Over-the-Top"  Whisks  Him  Over  to  Cata- 
lina  Island  Once  in  a  While,  and  He  Generally  Brings  Something  Back.  The  Above 
"Catch"  is  One  of  His  Best. 
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Allow  me  to  present  our  Bill  —  that  is, 
your  Bill. 

No,  don't  be  alarmed — not  Bill  Hohenzollern 
nor  Overdue  Bill.  Nor  do  I  mean  a  green- 
back bill.     I  mean  just  Bill  Hart. 

After  one  has  talked  to  the  real  Bill  Hart  as 
I  have  one  can  never  return  to  the  formal 
'Mr.  Hart' — hence,  I  straightway  and  without 
formality  present  to  you  the  good  Bill  Hart — 
for  there's  nothing  at  all  of  the  'bad  man' 
about  him,  except  in  make  believe. 

Of  course,  in  some  of  his  Artcraft  pictures 
he  has  been  a  pretty  hard  customer.  But  in 
the  end  it  usually  turns  out  that  he  has  been 
more  sinned  against  than  usual.  In  other 
words,  he  reforms,  or  else  we  find  that  his 
badness  was  all  camouflage — possibly  the  result 
of  a  mistaken  sense  or  a  spirit  of  revenge  for 
some  wrong  done  himself  or  his  people. 

I  went  down  the  hill  to  the  Hart  studio  in 
Hollywood  one  day  recently  in  fear  and 
trembling.  I  expected  at  the  very  least  to  be 
greeted  by  a  salvo  of  shots  or  to  be  trampled 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  a  wild  cayuse  or  perhaps 
have  a  rope  descend  about  my  shoulders, 
pinioning  me  like  a  trussed  turkey. 

But  none  of  these  things  happened. 

"May  I  see  Mr.  William  S.  Hart?"  I  asked 
the  formal  and  very  correct  young  person  in 
the  outer  office,  using  my  best  society  manner. 
I  was  ceremoniously  led  into  a  nicely  furnished 
office,  where  the  star,  with  a  sombrero  on  his 
head  and  wearing  a  Western  rig,  was  indus- 
triously working  at  a  huge  littered  desk.  I 
noticed  that  a  huge  Jacqueline  rose  nodded  in  a 
slim  vase  on  it. 

He  turned  as  I  entered  and  rose  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  doffing  the  broad-brimmed 
hat.  Pulling  out  a  chair  for  me,  he  bade  me 
be  seated,  and  we  chatted  for  a  while  about 
Hollywood  doings — the  latest  Red  Cross 
drive — mutual  friends  and  'a  number  of 
things.' 

The  conversation  veered  and  shifted,  blown 
by  the  subtle  will  of  Mr.  Hart  at  last  toward 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart — his  work. 
There  are,  I  regret  to  say,  too  many  movie 
people  who  regard  their  work  as  a  sort  of 
joke — a  very  good  one  it  is  true,  because  it 
brings  them  in  quite  substantial  results — but  a 
joke  for  all  that.     Not  so  'Bill.' 

"I'm  workin'  on  a  script,"  he  began,  pointing 
to  the  littered  desk  before  us.  "You  see,  I'm 
tryin'  to  write  a  story  for  myself,  which  some 
day  I  hope  to  have  produced.  I've  got  a  good 
runnin'  start  anyhow." 

This  was  amazing.  I  had  known  he  often 
directed  his  own  pictures,  but  to  write  them 
also !     But  he  was  speaking  again. 

"A  lot  of  folks  ask  me  if  I  like  Western 
parts  best  because  I  play  more  of  them  than 
anythin'  else.  Now,  what  I  like  to  play  is  just 
human  bein's.  I  mean  real  folks  that  live  life 
as  it  is  and  not  as  some  novelist  writes  it.  I 
believe  those  who  think  and  live  wrong  get 
their  desserts  in  this  life,  and  I've  been  tryin' 
to  show  it  in  my  pictures.  It's  in  the  West 
that  men  have  to  face  desperate  situations  and 
become  fine  and  chivalrous — p'raps  that's  why 
I  play  so  many  Westerns." 

I  laughed  as  he  finished  his  extraordinarily 
long  speech.  Fancy  Bill  Hart  speaking  three 
long  minutes  on  a  stretch.  "You  must  have 
been  all  primed  for  my  coming,"  I  said. 

He  smiled  in  turn.  "No,"  he  replied,  "It 
just  came  to  me  that  I  could,  as  the  sayin'  goes, 
set  the  stage.     Of  course,  I  want  to  make  pic- 


tures that  will  please  the  most  of  the  folks — 
make  'em  want  more.  That's  what  I'm  always 
aimin'  at.  But  there's  somethin'  even  bigger 
than  that.  It's  just  the  sort  of  natural  pride  I 
take  in  the  thing,  you  see.  I  want  to  do  on 
the  screen  about  what  Frederick  Remington  did 
on  canvas.  Get  away  from  the  frills  and 
fixin's  and  show  the  real  Westerner  as  he  is. 
That's  all." 

"That's  the  very  thing  you're  doing,"  I  said 
enthusiastically.  "By  the  way,  how  do  you 
succeed  in  keeping  so  fit — I  mean  in  the  matter 
of  riding  and  so  on.  You're  not  working  in 
pictures  all  the  time." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "but  you  see,  when  a  man 
learns  to  ride  the  real  way — that  is,  the  way 
Westerners  ride — he  doesn't  soon  forget.  I 
venture  to  say  he  never  forgets,  but,  of  course, 
he  might  get  sort  o'  stiffened  up.  I  ride  when- 
ever I  get  a  chance.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  a  car.  I  sure  preferred  my 
horse,  and  still  do — but  have  to  admit  the  car 
gets  me  around  a  whole  lot  quicker !  There's 
a  whole  lot  of  that  runnin'  around  to  do  in  this 
business,  too.  You  see,  I  always  pick  out  the 
'location'  for  my  pictures  myself.  Some  of 
those  places  that  make  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice  weren't  found  by  just  ridin'  around  in  a 
limousine,  either.  I  mostly  take  a  horse — an' 
that's  how  I  keep  in  trim.  Then,  too,  we  boys 
practice  ropin'  and  shootin'  over  at  the  ranch 
every  time  we're  over  there  takin'  a  picture. 
It's  almost  second  nature  to  me  now." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  about  the  ranch — this 
hobby  dearest  his  heart  except  his  horses.     He 


had  bought  it  from  a  rancher  about  to  fail  for 
general  inefficiency  and  had  made  it  at  last 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  ranches  in  the 
vicinity.  His  fine,  stern  face  softened  and 
beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  spoke  of  it.  And 
then,  from  speaking  of  his  stables,  we  came 
to  the  subject  of  Fritz — the  pinto  with  a  repu- 
tation next  to  Bill's  own. 

"A  horse  is  sure  one  of  the  finest  pals  a 
man  can  have,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  every- 
body knows  my  pinto — Fritz — the  one  that  I've 
pensioned,  is  my  favorite.  But  some  of  the 
others  are  runnin'  a  pretty  close  second.  Some- 
how I  think  a  horse  is  pretty  near  human,  if 
you  treat  him  right.  Same  with  dogs — animals 
and  children  are  pretty  much  that  way,  too. 
Children  seem  to  take  to  me — I  always  like  a 
picture  with  a  lot  of  'em  in  it." 

Unconsciously,  Mr.  Hart  was  giving  me  a 
wonderful  picture  of  himself — he  was  changing 
my  ideas  of  several  years'  standing  about  this 
bold  man  of  the  West — and  I  realized  that  he 
was  probably  doing  it  with  a  purpose.  He 
wanted  me  to  send  his  message  along  to  other 
people  who  had  had  the  same  idea  of  him  that 
I  had.  How  he  knew  it,  I  don't  know.  He 
must  have  guessed  my  thoughts. 

No  one  who  had  met  him  could  help  liking 
him.  Although  his  face  is  lined  and  stern  and 
his  eyes  bore  a  hole  through  you,  he  has  one  of 
the  nicest  smiles  I  ever  knew.  As  an  old  man 
I  used  to  know  in  New  England  would  have 
said:  "He  is  one  of  the  human  race  in  whom 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  hasn't  turned  to 
buttermilk." 
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"HIS   PARISIAN   WIFE" 

The   Cast 

Fauvette,  a  Reporter   .....  Elsie  Ferguson 
Martin  Wesley,  a  Lawyer  ...David  Powell 

Tony  Rye  . . .  ■  ■ Courtney  Foote 

Thompson  Wesley  Frank  Losee 

Mrs.  Wesley  Cora  Williams 

Minister  . .  ■  ■ Capt.  Charles 

Lawyer •  •  •  ■ Louis  Grizel 


AKE  '  a  look  at  the  hotel  register 
down  at  the  De  Ville  and  see  if 
there  are  any  new  arrivals  in  the 
diplomatic  circlesi,"  instructed  the 
editor  of  the  Paris  Le  Journal  to 
Fauvette,  the  girl  reporter,  whose  journalistic 
abilities  had  won  the  admiration  of  its  chief. 
Her  faculty  for  adhering  to  the  veracity  of 
statements  when  covering  interviews  had 
impressed  him  deeply. 

"All  right,"  she  replied  with  alacrity,  "I'll 
hurry  right  down." 

In  a  few  moments  she  arrived  at  the  hotel 
desk  and  began  poring  over  the  long  list  of 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  and  not  until  she 
discovered  the  name  of  "Martin  Wesley,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,"  did  she  evince  any  more  than 
casual   interest. 

"A  Yankee  tourist,  I  suppose!"  she  mused 
to  herself.  "I  will  linger  near  the  desk  and 
see  what  he  looks  like." 

Wesley  had  just  returned  from  sending  a 
telegram,  and  inquired  at  the  desk  if  there 
was  any  mail  for  him.  Upon  his  name  being 
mentioned  to  the  clerk,  the  watchful  girl 
accosted  him  with  polite  formality  and  inquired 
whether  he  would  care  to  give  her  an  interview 
for  publication. 

"Americans  always  have  something  new 
and  unique  to  spring  on  the  public,"  she 
complimented. 

He  was  indeed  pleased  to  meet  such  a 
charming  young  reporter  and  was  willing  to 
lay  bare  the  facts  concerning  his  whole  life 
had  she  asked  for  them.  A  close  friendship 
soon  sprang  up  between  them,  for  Wesley  was 
spending  a  vacation  in  Paris  and  his  time  was 
not  much  occupied.  He  spent  many  a  pleas- 
ant evening  with  Fauvette,  and  when  he  sug- 
gested marriage,  she  consented  without  hesita- 
tion, as  she  had  long  fostered  a  desire  to  visit 
America  to  dwell  with  the  idol  of  her  dreams. 

Upon  arriving  at  Wesley's  home,  she  was 
amazed  at  the  massiveness  of  the  estate  and 
its  splendid  environments.  It  was  located  in 
a  picturesque  district  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  which  inspired  the  naming  of 
their  estate  "The  Quarries."  Wesley  was  a 
scion  of  arrogant  Boston  stock,  and  his 
parents'  cold  reception  to  Fauvette  into  the 
household  as  a  member  of  their  family  indi- 
cated that  her  coming  was  far  from  welcome 
to  them.  They  eyed  her  with  critical  scrutiny 
and  censured  Wesley  for  not  consulting  them 
on  his  choice.  No  one  had  ever  broken  into 
their  family  circle  without  first  being  given 
the  acid  test,  which  made  Fauvette  feel  quite 
uneasy. 

Subsequent  to  this  introduction,  she  beck- 
oned Wesley  to  one  side  and  said,  "I  am  sorry 
I  am  an  unwelcome  visitor  here — I  had  really 
hoped  to  love  them  for  your  sake." 

"Never  fear,  the  strangeness  will  soon  wear 
off,"    he    replied.     "I'll    admit    they    may    be 


shocked  at  my  sudden  leap  into  matrimony 
without  taking  them  into  my  confidence." 

She  rather  demurred  about  remaining  under 
the  same  roof  with  his  family,  but  concluded 
that  she  would  make  the  best  of  it  temporarily. 
However,  his  family's  constant  nagging  began 
to  work  on  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
gradually  became  suspicious  lest  she  might 
have  a  past,  as  he  had  never  thought  to  pry 
into  her  former  existence,  having  taken  her  at 
face  value  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

He  became  so  temperamental  that  his  very 
presence  bored  her,  and  at  times  he  even 
treated  her  cruelly. 


One  evening  after  dinner  he  informed  her 
that  he  expected  a  friend  of  his — Tony  Rye — ■ 
to  visit  him,  and  warned  her  to  smother  her 
Parisienne  charms. 

"Your  friend  Tony  must  be  an  angel,  but 
for  your  sake  I  shall  wear  black  at  dinner 
when  he  arrives,"  she  promised.  And  black 
she  wore,  a  French  creation  of  tulle,  hand- 
somely draped  about  her  in  a  way  wholly 
Parisienne.  When  she  took  her  seat  at  the 
table,  everyone  present  was  shocked,  excepting 
Tony,  who  marvelled  at  her  exquisite  taste  and 
wonderful  beauty.  Fauvette  soon  sensed  their 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Florence  Reed,  Who  is  Making  a  Success  on  Both  Speaking  and  Screen  Characteriza- 
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—-p     IF  childish  dreams  came  true,  Muriel 

I    Ostriche   would  be   sitting  behind  a 

I    desk  in  a  school  room  teaching-  kid- 

~    '     I  dies   "stepping  stones  to  literature," 

instead  of  appearing  nightly  on  the 

•  screen,  much  to  the  joy  of  thousands  of  movie 

:  fans. 

Miss  Ostriche  confided  to  me  that  her  first 
great  ambition  was  to  be  a  teacher.  That 
ambition  promised  to  dominate  her  life ;  in 
fact,  so  keen  were  her  desires  in  this  direc- 
tion that  every  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  found  Muriel  gathering  together  rows 
of   chairs,    pretending   they    were   her    pupils. 
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But  there  was  more  of  the  school  girl  than 
of  the  teacher  about  Miss  Ostriche,  as  she 
entertained  me  in  her  beautiful  drawing-room, 
where  "Geraldine  and  Joan  '  of  the  early  days 
had  given  place  to  big,  heavy  Jacobean  chairs. 
Her  beautiful  apartment  is  in  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  sections  in  New  York,  known  as 
Gramercy  Park,  where  only  our  oldest  and 
best  families  reside,  and  the  place  is  most 
significant  of  Miss  Ostriche's  individuality. 
I  wish  I  could  adequately  explain  what  a 
bright,  sweet,  happy-looking  home  it  is.  You 
enter  a  foyer,  which  is  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  books.  This  leads  into  her  draw- 
ing-room,   and    the    first    thing    that    captures 


Three  Late  Poses  of  Muriel  Ostriche 


With  the  stage  set  in  that  childish 
manner  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
studying  her  lessons. 

"No,  I  never  dreamed  of  being 
an  actress,"  laughed  Muriel,  as  she 
made  herself  comfortable  among 
the  rose-colored  cushions.  "If  I 
could  have  looked  into  the  future 
and  have  seen  that  I  would  not  have 
had  about  forty  youngsters  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  raggedness  under 
my  care  I  would  not  have  thought 
'  it  worth  while  growing  up. 

"Every  day  I  assembled  the 
chairs  in  my  play-room  and  started 
the  morning's  lessons,  naming  each 
chair  a  child — Geraldine  and  Joan 
being  my  favorites.  This  'intel- 
lectual' habit  often  proved  very 
embarrassing  to  my  mother.  I 
recall  one  instance  when  the  presi- 
dent of  her  club  called  very  unex- 
pectedly. She  was  most  anxious 
to  make  the  visit  a  success,  and 
when  she  cordially  invited  her  to 
be  seated  —  our  visitor  looked 
around,  mother's  gdance  following 
her's,  and,  much  to  her  dismay, 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
the  room  was  empty  of  chairs — 
Geraldine  and  Joan,  Billy,  Gladys 
and  Arthur  had  been  called  to 
school." 


Miss   Ostriche  in  a  Scene  in  "Journey's  End' 


your  eye  is  a  long,  beautifully 
carved  table  upon  which  is  a  rare 
Peachblow  vase.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  etchings,  also  water- 
colors,  pleasantly  tinted  in  flower- 
like  shades.  Built  into  the  wall  is 
an  open  brick  fireplace,  which  al- 
ways gives  such  a  warm  glow  to 
a  room.  Then  there  is  a  large 
divan  massed  with  cushions,  and 
in  the  far-end  corner  a  Grande 
Welte  Mignon  piano,  which  affords 
this  little  star  mai.y  happy  hours. 

Miss  Ostriche  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  New  York.  While  she 
was  still  a  slip  of  a  child  she  used 
to  go  to  the  Biograph  studios  after 
school  to  play  extra  parts,  and  it 
was  here  that  she  first  secured  a 
firm  footing  as  her  medium  in  pic- 
tures, and  figured  in  many  of  this 
company's  productions. 

The  Biograph  kept  her  busy  un- 
til finally  she  left  school  and  gave 
most  of  her  time  to  the  silver  sheet. 
Her  mother  engaged  a  private 
tutor  for  her  and  thus  she  com- 
pleted her  studies,  which  included 
French  and  a  thorough  course  in 
music.  Then  she  was  engaged  in 
stock  under  the  Kclair  auspices, 
and  one  year  later  went  to  Than- 
hauser.  where  she  played  leads :  in 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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Dainty  Select  Star  Talks  on  Her  Latest  Picture 

^Romaic©  mid  Arabella93 

tc.  <f^«a^  ey  EDNA  S.  MICHAELS  r^s^ 


HAT  does  a  star  think  of  the  role 
\\  W7f*  she  plays  in  a  picture  ?  I've  often 
.  V)  Y$  wanted  to  know — haven't  you — 
J  J  what  a  star  really  and  truly 
J  thinks  about  the  assumed  char- 
acter she  takes  upon  herself  for  a 
couple  of  weeks — or  even  a  couple  of  months 
at  a  time?  So  I  decided  to  find  out.  Now, 
finding  out  things  is  a  pretty  dull  affair, 
especially  when  it  is  facts,  but  when  your 
"finding  out"  source  is  to  be  a  charming  and 
beautiful  young  moving  picture  star — why,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  delightful. 

And  Constance  Talmadge  afforded  me  one 
hour  of  real  pleasure  when  she  told  me  what 
she  thought  of  Arabella,  her  latest  role,  and 
incidentally,  choice  bits  about  "Constance" 
herself. 

This  charming  Select  star,  who  takes  the 
wonderful  success  she  has  made  in  the  motion 
picture  world  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  whose 
one  abhorrence  is  to  speak  of  "Constance 
Talmadge,"  condescended  to  discuss  her  new- 
est picture,  "Romance  and  Arabella,"  and 
declared  that  she  found  the  role  of  Arabella 
Cadenhouse  delightful. 

"Romance  and  Arabella"  is,  briefly,  the  tale 
of  a  verv  young  widow  who  is  determined 
that  her  second  marriage  shall  be  the  outcome 
of  romance  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Her 
devoted  admirer,  Bill,  is  rather  prosaic,  and  she 
passes  him  by  for  another.  To  prevent  her 
marriage  to  this  "another,"  Bill  provides 
counter  irritants  in  the  shape  of  other  eligibles. 
Each  is  of  a  different  mold  and  each  equally 
undesirable.  Arabella  finally  has  her  eyes 
opened,  and  with  relief,  goes  back  to  the  patient 
and  wily  Bill,  satisfied  that  romance  isn't  all 
it  is  believed  to  be. 

I  thought  this  synopsis  was  necessary  in 
order  thoroughly  to  understand  why  Constance 
Talmadge  thought  what  she  did  of  Arabella. 

"Arabella  is  a  young  widow — a  very  young 
one,"  said  Miss  Talmadge,  "and  her  first  mar- 
riage had  been  a  grey  affair.  So  it  was  natural 
enough  she  should  crave  love,  mystery, 
romance — and,  well,  all  of  that."  This  state- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  toss  of  a  blonde  head  contain- 
ing a  pair  of  laughing  grey-blue  eyes.  Within 
half  a  second  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  "girl 
with  a  thousand  expressions,"  as  Constance 
Talmadge  has  so  often  been  called,  had  become 
mock-serious  and  the  smiling  mouth  had 
formed  into  an  adorable  little  pout. 

"Poor  Arabella !  She  sure  had  a  hard  time 
of  it,"  said  Constance  Talmadge,  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  again  reliving  the 
role  of  Arabella  Cadenhouse.  "I  felt  sorry  for 
her  the  entire  time  I  was  playing  the  part. 

"First,  she  is  almost  swept  away  by  a  vigor- 
ous Westerner,  when,  to  prevent  an  alliance 
between  them,  Bill  brings  into  the  game  of 
hearts  Claude  Estabrook.  Oh,  Claude's  a  won- 
der !  Have  you  ever  been  in  Washington 
Square  in  New  York  and  hobnobbed  with  some 
of  the  ultra  modernists  that  inhabit  some  of 
the  rookery  studios  there  ?  You  know  the  kind 
T  mean?"  Knowing  the  kind  she  meant  and 
having  hobnobbed  with  several  "rookerite" 
Washington  Squarites,  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  "You  have?  Well,  then  you'll 
appreciate    Claude.     He's    a    typical    Villager. 


They  call  themselves  faddists.  Strangers  call 
them   by   other   names — I'm   not    saying   what 

kind   of  names,   but  .     In   my   estimation 

faddists  are  people  who  never  do  anything  but 
talk  about  what  they're  going  to  do  some  day. 
They  adopt  a  free  and  easy  manner  and  are 
somewhat  daring  in  their  conventions.  They 
haven't  any,  I  don't  think — I  mean  conventions. 
I  often  think  that  the  pose  they  assume  is 
merely  an  excuse  to  indulge  in  unconvention- 
alities  they  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  indulge 
in  in  any  other  section  of  the  city  or  in  any 
other  pose.  They're  cowards !  They  haven't 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  stand  up 
and  do  what  they  want  in  their  own  guise.  I 
don't  mean  all  the  Greenwich  Villagers  are 
like  that — but  many  are.     Well,  that's  Claude. 

"After  Claude,  comes  Peter — a  mere  boy, 
but  full  of  the  romance  of  puppy  love."  At  this 
stage  of  the  interview  I  realized  that  Constance 
Talmadge  was  not  restricting  herself  to  talk- 
ing only  about  her  role,  but  was  telling  me  a 
bit  about  the  rest  of  the  characters  in  the  pic- 
ture. But,  I  knew  that  you'd  be  interested  in 
anything  that  Miss  Talmadge  has  to  say,  so  I 
let  her  talk  on  without  interrupting. 

"Then  follows  the  stern  eugenist,"  she  con- 
tinued. "The  scientific  dissector  of  human 
souls  and  bodies  —  ugh  — .  He  nearly  gets 
Arabella.  She  just  escapes  him.  At  the  last 
minute   Bill   steps   in   and   it   is   'curtains'    for 


the  doctor.  So  dear  old  Bill  gets  Arabella 
and  they  presumably  live  happy  ever  after. 

"  'That's  all  there  is — there  isn't  any  more.' 
Who  said  that?  Oh,  yes,  Ethel  Barrymore. 
Well,  s'all.  What?  What  would  I  do  if  I 
were  in  Arabella's  place?  I  really  don't  know. 
I  like  mystery  and  romance  and  adventure  and 
all  those  things — but  I'm  dead  sure  that  no 
poseur  or  humbug  could  fool  me.  Arabella  was 
silly,  of  course,  but  lots  of  girls  are  silly.  I 
suppose  I  was  myself." 

This  last  sentence  was  said  with  such  a  woe 
begone  expression,  as  if  having  been  foolish  at 
any  time  in  one's  life  was  about  the  most  sinful 
and  awful  thing  that  could  befall  one. 

"No,  I  know  I'm  not  very  old  myself,  but  I'm 
dreadfully  wise.  And  there  are  just  two 
things  I  owe  my  wisdom  to — books  and  the 
movies.  I'm  a  great  reader,  and  then  acting 
for  the  screen  makes  one  wise.  I'm  sure  of  it. 
You  just  can't  imagine  all  you  learn  as  a  mov- 
ing picture  actress — all  about  the  different 
phases  of  life,  and,  oh,  just  loads  of  things. 

"Do  I  believe  in  romance?  Well,  of  course, 
I  do.  It's  part  of  every  girl's  life.  I  love  it 
either  in  pictures  or — well,  yes,  in  reality.  Only 
I'm  generally  too  busy  to  worry  much  about 
such  things.  I  got  enough  romance  in  this  last 
picture  to  last  me  a  lifetime.  The  picture's 
great,  though,  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  I 
was  acting  in  it." 
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^4Z£  f/ie  King's  horses,  and  all  the  King's  men, 
Could  never  make  you  forget  her  again. 

If  it  is  ever  your  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
first  of  the  two  famous  O.  Henry  girls,  who 
answers  to  the  pretty  name  of  Jean  Paige, 
you'll  feel  just  like  that  about  her ! 

When  first  I  contemplated  that  long  and 
tedious  journey  to  the  studio — Vitagraph  is 
quite  some  distance  from  my  little  sanctum 
sanctorum — I  thought  of  it  with  a  feeling  of 
dread,  but  when  I  visualized  the  girl  I  was  to 
meet  at  my  journey's  end,  all  feelings  of 
boredom  left  me,  and  I  went  about  the  task 
much  as  a  child  would  rush  to  a  goody  shop 
for  sweets. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  studio  I  was  told  that 
Miss  Paige  was  engaged  for  the  moment,  but 
would  be  with  me  presently.  I  was  told  that 
she  was  "shooting"  a  scene  in  the  first  Bushman 
and  Bayne  picture  in  which  she  played  an 
important  part,  and  as  I  had  not  spent  almost 
two  perfectly  good  hours  in  travel  to  miss 
anything  that  was  going  on,  especially  any- 
thing that  she  was  concerned  in,  I  smiled  my 
very  nicest  smile,  and  told  the  gateman  I  would 
wait  inside.  Now,  if  you've  ever  been  to  the 
Vitagraph  studio,  you  know  it's  worth  half 
vour  life  to  get  past  that  gatekeeper,  but  my 
certainty,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  the  smile  con- 
ferred upon  that  gentleman,   did  the  trick. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  wandering 
about  in  a  mass  of  scenery,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  soft  click  of  the  camera,  felt  the 
warm  glow  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  lights,  and 
realized  that  I  was  just  about  to  enter  a  set. 

''Please  don't  come  too  near  that  set,"  said 
a  very  pretty  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  lovely 
eyes  of  sort  of  blue-grey,  who  looked  quite 
ethereal  beneath  the  steely  blue  lights.  I 
stumbled  back  a  few  steps,  and  ventured  to 
apologize,  but  I  was  evidently  the  deciding 
factor  so  far  as  "lights  out"  was  concerned, 
and  one  by  one  the  players  sought  their  dress- 
ing rooms. 

And  then,  imagine,  to  my  great  pleasure  and 
relief,  the  pretty  girl,  who  a  few  moments 
before  gave  me  the  warning  about  coming  too 
close  to  the  sets,  came  smiling  towards  me. 

When  you  first  look  upon  Jean  Paige  you 
discover  something  deeper  than  mere  beauty ; 
there  is  a  soulfulness,  so  genuine,  so  tender, 
that  words  are  inadequate  to  express  her 
charm.  I  followed  her  to  her  little  nest  of  a 
dressing  room,  where  she  proceeded  to  tell 
me  a  little  about  herself. 

"Please  try  to  forget  that  you  are  being 
interviewed,"  I  begged.  "Talk  just  as  freely 
as  if  you  had  known  me  for  a  long  while  and 
this  is  the  first  time  you  had  seen  me  for  some 
time."  An  admonition  of  this  sort,  however, 
was  most  unnecessary,  for  Miss  Paige  does 
not  pose,  she  is  herself  at  all  times.  "Tell  me 
about  your  life,  of  your  work,  your  desires 
and  ambitions. 

"But  there  is  very  little  to  tell,"  she  pleaded, 
trying  to  avoid  herself  as  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. "However,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  love 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world."  I 
waited  with  bated  breath,  and  then  quite 
simply  she  said:  "I  love  the  country.  The 
great  open — outdoors — with  its  trees,  its  buds, 
its  birds.  I  speak  to  them  all  as  if  they  were 
my  children,  and  I'm  sure  they  understand  my 
intense  love  for  them.     You  see,  I  was  born  in 


Paris,  Illinois,  and  our  house,  one  of  those  big, 
old-fashioned  houses,  was  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  We  had  all  kinds  of  cattle,  mostly 
horses,  in  fact  I  spent  most  of  my  life  on  a 
horse.  It  was  so  hard  to  leave  them  all  behind 
when  I  came  East,  almost  as  difficult  as  getting 
used  to  New  York,  with  its  tiny  apartments  and 
its  noise  and  hustle. 

"I  felt  just  like  Alice,  after  leaving  her 
Wonderland,  and  coming  into  a  little  2x4 
place." 

All  this  made  me  realize  why  Jean  Paige 
has  been  a  success  in  the  O.  Henry  stories,  as 
well  as  the  other  attractions  she  has  graced. 
She  could  readily  appreciate  O.  Henry's  free 
style ;  could  understand  the  yearning  cry  of  his 
shop-girls  for  the  open  country  and  a  freer 
expression,  and  it  takes  a  big  person  mentally 
to  interpret  these  things. 

"I  think  one's  environment  has  everything 
to  do  with  one's  success,"  she  continued, 
"though  as  a  child  I  did  not  realize  that  my 
desire  for  freedom  would  develop  me  for  my 


future  work.  In  fact,  the  country  was  such  a 
part  of  me  that  I  knew  of  little  else,  and  cared 
for  nothing  more.  Until  eighteen  months  ago, 
when  Director  Martin  Justice  offered  me  a 
chance  here,  I  never  gave  the  silver  sheet  a 
thought,  but  now  pictures  are  just  as  much  to 
me  as  the  country  was  in  my  childhood,  and  I 
would  not  give  them  up  for  anything." 

"Not  even  for  the  country?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered  seriously. 
"There  is  something  fascinating  about  acting 
for  the  camera ;  it  gets  into  the  blood  and 
simply  stays  there.  I  entered  the  movies  quite 
by  accident.  They  appealed  to  me  and  I  came — 
and  with  the  help  of  everybody — I  hope  to 
stay.  You  see,  there  really  isn't  much  to  it. 
It's  just  a  matter  of  growing  up  in  the  open, 
and  doing  the  thing  you  love  best." 

And  I  guess  this  lovely  little  Vitagraph  star, 
with  her  sweet,  appealing  personality,  was 
right,  and  she  gave  me  lots  to  think  about  as  I 
wended  my  way  homeward,  so  much  happier 
for  having  met  and  known  her. 


MARY  MacLAREN  AND  KENNETH  HARLAN 


As  They  Appeared  in  the  Photoplay  "A  Model's  Confession" 
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Garbett,  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  mariner  and 
the  best  pilot  for  encircling  the  Catalina 
has  proved  his  title  by  defeating  Joe 
Dustin  Farnum,  who  are  also  very  adept 
the  wheel.  When  this  trio  competes, 
ays  crafty  skill  displayed  and  competi- 
for  the  honors. 


The  "movies"  have  their  allurements  for  celebrities 
in  every  stage  of  life,  and  one  of  the  most  recent 
additions  to  the  art  as  a  male  star  is  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  the  famous  illustrator  who  plays  the 
leading  role  in  the  Paramount  comedy,  "Perfectly 
Fiendish  Flannagan,  or  the  Hart  of  the  Dreadful 
West."  Mr.  Flagg  has  always  been  an  ardent 
admirer  of  "Bill"  Hart,  and  his  unusual  resemblance 
to  Big  Bill  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  picture. 


Dorothy  Dalton,  who  has  contracted  with  Thomas 
H.  Ince  to  make  photoplays  under  his  banner  for 
the  next  two  years,  will  be  extensively  featured  in 
1919.  Some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  country  have 
been  engaged  to  prepare  for  her  stories  that  will 
give  full  scope  to  her  dramatic  power,  and  the  pro- 
ductions in  which  she  will  appear  are  to  be  given 
lavish  settings  and  the  ablest  directing.  Miss  Dalton 
has  many  advantages  over  her  picture  contem- 
poraries, for  while  she  is  still  young  and  radiantly 
beautiful,  she  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
dramatic  field,  making  her  debut  on  the  spoken  stage 
when  a  mere  child.  She  is  also  somewhat  of  a  play- 
wright herself  and  has  successfully  written  several 
stories,  which  have  been  presented  with  a  great  deal 
of  success.  She  is  one  of  the  few  actresses  of  the 
time  who  actually  feels  the  mood  of  the  story  in 
which  she  appears  and  gives  to  the  character  she 
interprets  an  expression  of  naturalness  and  grace 
so  requisite. 

One  might  think  that  Charles  Ray  is  a  sedate  sort 
of  a  fellow  most  of  the  time,  but  in  the  picture- 
making  game  he  leads  anything  but  a  slow  life.  In 
two  of  his  recent  productions  he  drives  a  racing 
motor  to  a  disastrous  finish  and  has  to  do  some 
real  baseball  playing,  for  there  are  just  as  critical 
baseball  fans  as  there  are  of  the  movie  art,  and  the 
public  cannot  be  fooled  in  this  respect. 

Once  again  will  Nazimova  clip  her  locks  in  the 
cause  of  the  art.  She  formerly  bobbed  her  hair 
to  play  the  French  artist's  model  in  "Revelation" 
and  now  she  has  had  it  shorn  quite  short  to  play 
the  role  of  a  half-Chinese  girl  in  "The  Red  Lantern." 

In  the  case  of  Enid  Bennett,  ability  has  won  for 
her  a  new  two-year  contract  with  Thomas  H.  Ince, 
who  recognizes  her  versatility  in  alternating  between 
dramatic   and   comedy  parts. 
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Lieutenant  Tom  Forman,  U.  S.  A. 


Because  his  schedule  of  Artcraft  releases  for  the 
next  few  months  makes  it  imperative  that  he  remain 
at  Hollywood,  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  been  com- 
pelled to  reject  an  invitation  from  a  well-known 
newspaper  syndicate  to  represent  them  at  the  peace 
conference  to  be  held  in  Paris. 


Here's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  would-be 
photo-playwright :  The  Goldwyn  studios  are  looking 
for  a  story  which  would  be  suitable  for  Louis 
Bennison  to  portray  the  leading  role  in  Betzwood 
films,  and  if  you  have  ever  written  a  story  bordering 
on  the  Western,  Canadian  or  Alaskan  type,  submit 
it  to  Norman  Jefferies,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  sooner  had  "High  Pockets" 
been  featured  in  a  leading  magazine  and  on  sale  at 
the  newsstands  than  in  twenty-four  hours  the  screen 
rights  of  the  story  had  been  bought  and  Louis 
Bennison  had  started  acting  it  before  the  camera. 


"It  is  always  well  to  be  certain  about  the  steed 
you  mount,  for  your  ride  may  end  in  disaster,"  says 
Lila  Lee,  the  little  star  of  Paramount  picture  fame. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Camp  Upton,  where  she 
entertained  more  than  1,000  wounded  soldiers  who 
had  just  returned  from  France,  she  expressed  the 
desire  to  ride  one  of  the  horses  which  stood  nearby, 
and  Colonel  Woodbury,  under  whose  guidance  she 
was  touring  the  camp,  assented,  thinking  she  was 
an  experienced  equestrienne.  He  helped  her  to 
mount  the  steed  and  watched  it  canter  down  the 
road.  Suddenly,  to  his  surprise,  he  noticed  that  Miss 
Lee  had  lost  control  of  the  horse  and  it  began  a 
wild  dash,  which  threatened  dire  disaster.  Sensing 
the  danger  coincident  to  such  a  wild  ride,  he  quickly 
mounted  a  norse  and  rode  like  madfire  in  pursuit, 
finally  overtaking  the  runaway  horse.  He  managed 
to  rescue  the  girl  from  her  hazardous  position,  and 
when  she  meekly  confessed  it  was  only  her  third  ride 
on  horseback,  he  was  dumbfounded. 


Does  Roscoe  (Fatty)  Arbuckle  need  a  rest  after 
a  strenuous  day  at  the  studios  ?  We  should  say  he 
does,  considering  the  antics  he  is  compelled  to 
execute  !  With  his  manager,  he  is  touring  Southern 
California  in  his  motor  car  and  will  soon  return 
with   renewed   energy  and  vim. 


Miss  Virginia  Rappe,  a  society  girl  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  who  accepted  an  offer  from  Henry  Lehrman  a 
short  time  ago  to  appear  in  Sunshine  Comedies,  has 
been  working  in  her  first  comedy  production  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  So  clever  has  Miss  Rappe  proven  her- 
self in  the  art  of  creating  laughter  that  Mr.  Lehrman 
will  probably  offer  her  a  long-term  contract  to  appear 
in  important  parts  in  many  of  his  future  productions. 
Her  rare  beauty,  combined  with  an  exceptional 
understanding  of  just  what  is  required  to  secure  a 
laugh,  promises  a  most  brilliant  future  for  this 
young  girl,_  who  but  a  short  time  ago  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  moving  picture  art,  except 
what  she  had  learned  by  witnessing  it  on  the  screen. 
She  has  a  big  future  ahead  of  her. 


Robert  Ellis  is  rapidly  becoming  a  second  Harold 
Lockwood  in  his  interpretation  of  the  parts  when 
playing  opposite  May  Allison  in  Metro  productions. 
He  co-starred  with  Miss  Allison  in  "In  for  Thirty 
Days,"  and  is  now  the  leading  man  in  her  latest 
production.  "Peggy  Does  Her  Darndest." 


Would  you  believe  that  there  are  two  "hatless 
wonders"  in  the  Metro  studios  ?  Nevertheless,  such 
is  the  case,  and  these  two  wonders  are  none  other 
than  the  famous  Bert  Lytell  and  Charlie  Hundt. 
Lytell  has  a  number  of  hats,  but  never  wears  one 
except  on  formal  evening  occasions,  and  Hundt, 
well,  he  doesn't  even  own  one !  He  did  own  one, 
but  that  was  lost  enroute  to  California,  and  he  has 
never  bothered  with  any  since.  Both  ■  of  these 
gentlemen  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  hair, 
and  are  undaunted  by  any  weather.  There  are  lots 
of  studio  men  in  the  West  who  would  like  to  follow 
their  example,  and  Jay  Wiggins,  Metro's  character 
man,  tried  hard,  but  found  that  since  he  was  bald, 
the  next  best  alternative  for  him  was  to  purchase 
a  toupee,  which  he  did,  and  now  he  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  hatless  trio. 


Miss  Louise  Lovely  has  a  great  number  of  admir- 
ers, as  can  be  vouched  for  by  the  large  number  of 
letters  she  daily  receives  from  her  fans.  Only  the 
other  day  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  she  temporarily 
changed  her  address,  and  the  mail  addressed  to  her 
accumulated  so  rapidly  that  the  postal  inspector 
summoned  her  to  the  postoffice  to  see  that  the  large 
quantity  was  carted  away,  yes,  carted,  for  the  post- 
office  was  practically  littered  with  her  mail,  and 
when  it  was  finally  removed,  it  looked  quite  deserted. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  the  vast  quantity  of 
mail  which  these  stars  daily  receive,  but  Uncle  Sam 
notices  it. 


Virginia  Lee,  the  pretty  little  blonde  leading  lady 
of  the  Fox  Corporation,  is  one  of  the  famous  Lees 
of  Virginia.  The  relationship  to  the  great  Confed- 
erate general,  Robert  E.  Lee,  is  from  her  mother's 
side.  She  is  soft  spoken,  with  that  quaint  Southern 
drawl,  and  her  cheeks  are  always  dimpled  with  a 
smile,  always  radiating  good  cheer.  In  addition  to 
being  a  charming  actress,  Miss  Lee  excels  in  swim- 
ming and  dancing,  drives  a  motor  car,  is  an  excel- 
lent horsewoman  and  plays  a  first-rate  game  of 
tennis. 


And  now  Viola  Dama  comes  forth  with  a  new 
limousine  painted  in  blending  colors  and  upholstered 
in  Pershing  blue  in  honor  of  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief. It's  a  big  Cadillac  town  car  painted 
in  a  rich  black  enamel.  Miss  Dana  is  a  great  lover 
of  automobiles,  and  only  last  winter  in  California 
she  drove  a  racy  sport  model.  She  is  an  adept  at 
the  wheel,  too.  Her  new  car  necessitates  a  chauf- 
feur, so  in  consequence,  she  has  engaged  a  Japanese 
to  drive  her  car  around. 


Does  it  take  beautiful  hands  and  feet  to  make  a 
star  beautiful  ?  So  thinks  Claire  Whitney,  the 
comely  blonde  ingenue  of  the  all-star  Metro  pro- 
duction. Needless  to  say,  Miss  Whitney  has  hands 
and  feet  that  artists  have  raved  over,  and  the  model 
of  her  slender,  graceful  hands  with  their  long,  taper- 
ing fingers,  is  to  be  seen  in  many  a  sculptor's  studio. 
Like  Trilby,  her  feet,  too,  have  come  in  for  their 
share  of  admiration.  A  beautifully  formed  foot  is  a 
rare  thing  these  days  of  tightly  laced  shoes,  and 
artists  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  these  unusual 
beauties  in  the  brilliant  young  player. 


Romeo  is  dead !  And  Baby  Ivy  Ward,  Metro's 
little  four-year-old  emotional  actress,  is  constantly 
shedding  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  little  pet.  This 
little  dog  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  pictures  in 
which  the  baby  actress  has  taken  part,  and  he  is 
sadly  missed.  Ivy  played  a  very  important  role  in 
"The  Great  Victory,"  and  with  her  all  through  the 
scenes  went  Romeo.  Now  he  is  gone,  but  not  for- 
gotten, and  little  Ivy  is  heart-broken. 


A  knock-out  blow  !  That's  what  Carol  Holloway, 
the  Vitagraph  star,  received  at  the  hands  of  Craven 
in  the  thirteenth  episode  of  "The  Iron  Test."  Craven 
misjudged  the  distance  of  the  blow  he  was  sup- 
posed to  deliver  lightly  in  a  scrimmage  with  the 
heroine.  In  this  episode,  Miss  Holloway,  as  Edith, 
fights  with  Craven  for  the  possession  of  a  rifle. 
The  blow  deprived  the  Vitagraph  star  of  conscious- 
ness for  several  minutes.  Oftimes  these  accidents 
occur  when  making  scenes,  and  the  public  does  not 
appreciate  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  the  stars 
sometimes  encounter. 
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Even  horses  have  their  idiosyncrasies,  particular^- 
in  the  case  of  Old  Blue,  the  favorite  mount  of  Tom 
Mix,  the  cowboy  film  star.  When  Mix  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  the  removal  of  a  bullet 
from  his  leg,  where  it  has  been  for  thirteen  years, 
he  left  Old  Blue  in  charge  of  one  of  his  hostlers. 
Three  days  after  he  had  been  to  the  hospital  his 
hostler  came  to  him  with  the  announcement  that  his 
favorite  steed  refused  to  eat.  Mix  had  always  fed 
the  animal  himself  and  evidently  Old  Blue  missed 
his  master,  so  he  told  him  to  bring  the  favorite 
steed  to  the  hospital.  Mix  was  wheeled  out  to  the 
lawn  and  Old  Blue  was  brought  near  him.  When 
the  horse  took  one  look  at  him,  he  evidently  felt 
better,  and  immediately  buried  his  head  in  the  feed 
bag,  which  had  been  untouched  for  three  days. 


Theda  Bara,  the  William  Fox  favorite,  is  greatly 
grieved  over  an  apparent  jinx  which  seems  to  be 
following  her  about,  as  she  has  lost  four  of  her 
favorite  dogs  within  the  last  three  years  and  cannot 
account  for  their  death.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  all  the  dogs  that  died  were  white  in  color, 
and  to  dispel  the  jinx,  she  has  purchased  a  pet  bull 
dog.  which  is  a  cross  between  a  terrier  and  a  pointer. 
This  dog  is  brown  and  she  is  waiting  to  ascertain 
whether  the  color  of  the  dogs  had  anything  to  do 
with  their  deaths.  

The  heavy  part  is  portrayed  far  better  when  the 
actor  senses  the  mood  of  temperament,  and  when 
William  Scott  was  assigned  the  villian  role  in 
Gladys  Brockwell's  play,  "The  Call  of  the  Soul,"  he 
began  the  picture  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  said  he 
felt  like  killing  anyone  within  killing  distance.  He 
was  obviously  in  a  bad  temper,  but  there  was  a 
good  reason,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  left  his  automobile 
standing  in  front  of  the  Alexandria  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  when  he  came  out.  the  car  was  gone. 
He  has  never  seen  it  since.  Now,  wouldn't  that 
make  you  live  the  part ! 


Peggy  Hyland  is  now  installed  in  a  pretty  bunga- 
low in  the  foothills  of  Hollywood.  Cal.  On  one  side 
of  the  house  is  a  fine  tennis  court  and  on  the  other 
side  are  the  rolling  hills.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be 
difficult  for  Miss  Hyland  to  keep  in  the  "pink  of 
condition"  for  acting. 


George  Walsh,  the  athletic  Fox  star,  recently 
drove  his  machine  from  Albany  to  New  York  City 
with  his  pet  collie  crouched  on  the  running-board. 
Although  George  had  to  pass  over  some  mighty 
hard  bumps,  the  dog  clung  to  the  running-board  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  escapade,  more  so  when  George 
"hit  'er  up"  on  the  smooth  macadam.  Even  the 
dumb  beasts  like  the  excitement. 


This  is  a  Scene  from  "Fan  Fan,"  a  1919  Film  Extravaganza  Produced  by  William  Fox. 
"Fan  Fan"  Represents  the  First  Application  of  the  Extravaganza  to  Motion  Pictures,  and 
This  Fact,  With  the  Lavishness  of  the  Production,  Marks  an  Exceedingly  Important  Innova- 
tion in  Films.  The  Scene  of  the  Story  is  Laid  in  Japan,  and  Striking  Effects  Have  Been 
Achieved  That  Make  This  Picture  Unique. 

Emmy  Wehlen,  star  of  "Sylvia  on  a  Spree,"  a 
Metro  production,  believes  there  is  no  economy  in 
buying  inferior  materials  for  clothes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Government  advocates  it.  She 
says  it  is  better  to  have  fewer  clothes  and  look 
more  to  the  quality.  Nothing  looks  worse  than 
shoddy  material,  no  matter  how  handsomely  trimmed 
or  fashionably  made,  and  a  simple  dress  of  good 
quality  will  look  well  to  the  end  of  its  days.  Miss 
Wehlen  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  dressed  women 
of  the  screen.  

King  Baggot,  of  the  Screen  Classics,  Inc..  pro- 
ductions, is  a  crack  shot  with  the  revolver.  So 
much  so  that  he  was  called  upon  to  shatter  a  clock, 
which  had  been  set  with  a  time  fuse  to  a  bomb,  with 
one  shot  from  his  gun,  and  his  director  had  fully 
intended  to  rehearse  the  scene  many  times,  but  Mr. 
Baggot's  accuracy  with  the  revolver  proved  too  costly 
in  clocks,  so  that  the  first  actual  taking  of  the  scene 
was  the  final.  

Claire  Whitney,  of  the  Screen  Classics.  Inc..  has 
many  admirers  and  friends,  and  is  forever  receiving 
gifts.  Her  home  is  filled  with  rare  treasures  and 
curios  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Two  teak- 
wood  elephants  from  India,  hand-carved  and  possess- 
ing real  ivory  tusks,  were  given  her  by  a  young 
English  naval  officer.  A  number  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  lanterns,  one  of  which  is  made  from  the 
preserved  skin  of  a  Chinese  sunfish,  were  the  gifts 
of  a  Chinese  statesman  and  were  sent  to  her  direct 
from  China.  A  little  jade  statue  of  Buddha  was  the 
gift  of  an  American  sailor. 


First  a  pugilist  and  then  an  actor,  James  J. 
Corbett  has  now  decided  to  be  a  movie  star.  The 
former  champion  heavyweight  of  the  world  has 
signed  a  contract  with  a  film  company,  and  he 
retired  from  the  Winter  Garden  musical  production 
on  January  i  to  start  work  before  the  camera.  He 
is  at  Universal  City,  Cal.,  and  his  first  appearance 
in  pictures  will  be  in  a  fifteen-episode  serial,  in 
which  some  of  the  "striking"  events  of  his  own 
career  will  be  visualized. 


"Can't  Break  This  Safe,"  Says  Bert  Lytell.  The  young  Metro  Star,  Who  Has  Played 
Several  Crook  Roles  in  Pictures,  Finds  That  the  40-ton  Bessemer  Steel  Door  of  the  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults  in  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Would  Give  Any  Burglar  the  Job 
of  His  Career  Trying  to  Break  in.  L.  H.  Malin,  an  Official  of  the  Bank,  Which  Was  Used 
For  Some  Scenes  in  Lytell's  Newest  Picture,  "Faith,"  Explains  to  Bert  and  Charles  Swick- 
ard,  His   Directors,  How  the  Time   Locks   Work   the    Combination   of   the   Vault   Door. 


Ruth  Roland,  the  favorite  Pathe  star,  has  become 
a  crack  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  during  a  recent  lull 
in  picture-making,  she  practiced  a  few  shots  and 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  hitting  a  can 
thrown  into  the  air  and  plugging  it  again  as  it  hit 
the  ground.  Handling  a  heavy  44  is  not  an  easily 
acquired  trick  _  for  the  ordinarv  woman,  but  she 
has  become  quite  adept  ar  it.  She  displayed  some 
of  her  marksmanship  in  her  recent  picture, 
"Hands  Up." 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  indefensible  political  warfare  being  waged  on  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  is  seriously  upsetting  the  national  unity, 
and  it  is  not  netting  anyone  a  gain.  The  Republican  party 
seemingly  has  mapped  out  a  campaign  of  bold  vilhfication  as 
its  policy  when  it  takes  control  of  Congress.  The  leaders  of 
this  misguided  organization  are  announcing  plans  such  as  will 
require  all  their  attention  in  a  futile 
effort  to  discredit  the  magnificent  war 
record  of  the  Wilson  administration. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because_  the 
country  will  need  so  much  unbiased 
constructive  statesmanship  during  the 
next  two  years.  Of  course,  the  G.  O.  P. 
is  only  a  sectional  party — it  could  never 
be  truly  national  until  it  won  the  con- 
fidence of  some  part  of  the  South,  and,  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
expected  to  generate  much  of  the  broad  spirit  requisite  to  doing 
really  great  work  in  the  matter  of  solidifying  the  national  unity. 
The  thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Republican  spell-binders 
are  finding  fault  with  everything  President  Wilson  says  and 
does  presages  dire  disaster  to  the  cause  of  unity  on  a  foreign 
policy  at  a  time  when  the  whole  populace  should  be  of  one 
mind  on  the  American  attitude  towards  the  world  at  large. 
President  Wilson  is  absolutely  right  on  the  peace  question, 
— he  gives  a  powerful  voice  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  the 
United  States  and  he  should  be  supported  by  all  true  Americans. 
More  national  unity  is  needed,  and  Republicans  of  every  caste 
as  well  as  Democrats,  are  obligated  to  give  impetus  to  it  in  this 
crisis.  Let  silly  political  discord  vanish  and  America's  power 
for  right  will  rise  higher  as  if  by  magic. 

There  is  sound  reason  for  asking  the  Government  to  treat 
the  screen  with  the  same  consideration  as  it  does  the  press. 
The  sound  reason  is,  the  screen  is  pushing  the  press  for  high 
honors  in  the  work  of  disseminating  intelligence  and  leading 
people  in  the  right  direction.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
screen  was  merely  an  experiment  as  a  factor  in  enlightening 
the'  public,  but  that  day  is  gone.  Now 
the  movies  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
an  equal  share  towards  spreading  any 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  laudable  causes. 
No  single  at-home  agency  performed  a 
greater  war  service  than  film,  and  the 
war  establishment  leaned  heavily  upon 
it  in  crises.  Distinguished  public  officials 
bestowed  encomiums  upon  the  whole 
industry  and  the  masses  applauded  without  stint.  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  there  is  an  underhanded  movement  to  undermine 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  screen.  Everywhere  reformers 
are  brazenly  trying  to  harry  the  whole  art  and  the  press  is  not 
generous  in  its  defence  of  a  co-worker.  As  a  matter  of  strict 
justice,  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  country  should 
fight  the  battles  of  the  screen  persistently.  The  press  is  mate- 
rially aided  by  the  supplementary  work  of  the  screen,  and  the 
populace  is  innately  benefitted.  We  would  like  to  see  the  fans 
conduct  an  irresistible  and  invulnerable  campaign  to  let  the 
whole  world  know  that  the  photoplay  art  cannot  be  assailed 
with  impunity,  and  we  would  like  to  see  severe  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  those  who  presume  the  right  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
achievements  of  the  camera  as  a  public  benefactor.  If  the  press 
cannot  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  defending  and  promoting  its 
mighty  aide,  it  will  surely  be  pushed  for  honors  more  than  ever. 

All  fandom  wants  fun,  but  not  at  random.  The  rambling 
methods  of  some  creators  of  laughter  "get  them  by"  and 
serve  the  purpose,  but  someone  is  so  controlling  things  that 
the  "attacks"  on  the  human  risibility  are  entirely  too  spas- 
modic. For  every  good  comedy  offered,  there  are  two  bad 
ones  projected,  and  many  times  one  has  to  endure  the  two- 
thirds  of  boring  in  order  to  get  the  one- 
third  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste — this  judgment — because  it  is  purely 
a  proposition  of  good  selections  on  the 
part  of  producers.  True,  no  one  expects 
unerring  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
film  magnates,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
demand  a  better  average  of  results.  Just 
now  the  whole  theatre-going  public  is  feeling  fine,  and  wants  to 
laugh  and  forget  contemporary  horrors.  No  agency  is  so  world- 
critical  or  fastidious,  but  it  justly  asks  that  an  apparent  intelli- 
gence be  respected — that  it  not  be  obliged  to  sit  through  comedy 
after  comedy  entirely  devoid  of  cause  for  mirth.  The  public  is 
feeling  fine  for  fair,  but  so  far  it  is  being  treated  as  the  hungry 
husband  who  comes  home  to  find  a  dinner  burned  and  unpala- 
table. Why  not  let  us  have  more  generally  expert  attention  to 
the  task  of  keeping  the  smile  going  via  the  film  route?  Screen 
comedies  need  to  be  abundantly  deleted — and  augmented  in 
accordance  with   demands. 
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Unless  a  near-miracle  happens  most  unexpectedly,  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  a  bone-dry  nation  within  a 
very  short  time.  Surprising  headway  has  been  made  by  the 
forces  headed  by  Prohibition  cranks,  and  somehow  a  veritable 
landslide  has  been  started  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  bring  chaos 
into  the  camp  of  the  believers  in  personal  liberty  before  the 
fight  is  even  over.  Yet  there  is  unmis- 
takable proof  that  a  vast  majority  of  all 
the  people — drinkers  of  every  degree,  and 
teetotallers — is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Nearly 
everyone  recognizes  the  dangers  which 
lurk  in  such  a  resolution  at  such  an 
untimely  day.  Thinking  men  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  what  worse  evils  will  suc- 
ceed the  booze  habit.  Unscrupulous  druggists  of  illicit  inclina- 
tion surely  smile  as  they  witness  the  brewers  and  distillers  in 
their  wild  ride  down  the  toboggan.  They  know,  as  all  other 
thoughtful  persons  know,  nation-wide  Prohibition  will  inevitably 
create  a  more  vicious  habit  and  there  is  sure  to  be  great  pros- 
perity among  traffickers  in  most  harmful  drugs.  Men  with 
abnormal  desires  will  continue  to  have  whiskey  or  something 
worse  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and,  therefore,  bootlegging  will 
certainly  become  a  national  trade.  The  government  will  not 
only  be  deprived  of  much  revenue,  but  will  be  put  to  tre- 
mendous expense  in  undertaking  to  enforce  "dry"  laws  which 
can  hardly  be  enforced  constantly  throughout  the  country.  The 
displeasure  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  too.  Personally,  the  editor  of  Photo-Play 
Journal  is  an  abstainer,  and  he  has  been  among  those  to  attempt 
persuading  men  to  discontinue  imbibing  of  intoxicants,  but  we 
cannot  believe  it  is  wise  or  just  to  force  the  Prohibition  issue  at 
this  time.  Simultaneously  we  blame  pro-German  alcoholic 
magnates  for  the  present  condition.  Many  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers belong  in  jail  or  Germany.  By  their  misconduct  they 
have  fanned  a  few  scattered  sparks  into  an  overwhelming  con- 
flagration. Meanwhile,  the  practice  of  indulging  with  modera- 
tion is  not  the  worst  evil  extant  by  any  means.  Moreover,  a 
legal  sale  of  liquor  will  always  be  preferable  to  an  inevitable 
illegal  sale  of  it  and  the  morale  of  the  broad-minded  majority 
will  not  be  improved  any  by  the  triumph  of  the  narrow-minded 
minority.  Verily,  the  coming  of  Prohibition  calls  for  some 
serious  reflection  free  from  hysteria.  Scratching  the  surface  of 
a  big  question  to  determine  what  is  underneath  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  bad  or  fallacious  idea  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Oh,  how  they  jangle  the  tom-toms  every  time  they  buy 
the  screen  rights  of  some  well-known  author's  latest  work! 
And,  then  what  a  wonderfully  disappointing  picture  they  turn 
out  later!  Even  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare  would  not  save 
the  effort.  Even  the  merest  layman  knows  why,  and  many 
of  the  so-called  erudite  producers  do  not  know  why.  So  goes 
it  and  it  does  go  so!  Yes,  it's  a  subject 
worth  harping  on.  The  fallacy  of  essay- 
ing to  choke  men's  reputations  down  the 
public's  throat  is  too  flagrant  to  be 
ignored.  Somehow,  some  producers  must 
be  forced  to  learn  that  their  patrons 
want  good  pictures  and  not  so  much 
"big  name."  No  one  gives  a  continental 
cent  if  a  corking  good  photoplay  was 
written  by  John  Doe,  of  Podunk,  Arkansas,  or  a  distinguished 
Long  Islander.  The  thing  desired  is  the  good  picture.  The 
spirited  rivalry  among  producers  to  grab  the  literary  output  of 
celebrities  is  more  amusing  than  the  output.  No  one  endorses 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  giving  something  for  just  anything. 
Meanwhile  the  tall  timbers  of  chilly  oblivion  are  literally  full  of 
new  material  which  would  actually  enrich  screen  literature. 
There  are  hundreds  of  amateur  photoplaywrights  in  Unknown 
Land  whose  works  would  make  some  of  the  efforts  of  some 
professionals  look  decidedly  amateurish.  This  material  could 
be  secured  for  less — it  would  encourage  economy.  The  new 
blood  would  be  a  boon  to  pictures.  It  would  entail  so  little 
extra  trouble  and  it  promises  such  a  lot  in  the  way  of  better- 
ment. The  producers  who  would  make  a  specialty  of  exploring 
the  regions  inhabited  by  the  aspirants  to  honors  as  screen  writers 
would  certainly  be  rewarded  richly,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  develop  a  big  new  school  of  photoplay  builders  and 
plot  originators  who  would  eclipse  the  attempts  of  all  the 
present-day  celebrities.  The  absurd  notion  of  paying  vast  sums 
of  money  for  the  products  of  men  and  women  of  fame  simply 
because  reputation  is  back  of  them  will  never  help  the  cinema 
in  its  forward  march.  The  only  thing  that  should  count  is 
merit,  and  if  a  celebrity  writes  an  inferior  work,  it  must  be 
rejected  and  the  habit  of  not  reading  manuscripts  bearing  names 
of  unknown  authors  must  be  stamped  out.  If  a  producer  pays 
something  he  must  get  something  if  he  is  to  be  justified  in 
hoping  to  succeed.  Let  the  so-called  dark  horse  come  into  his 
own  and  the  quality  of  photoplays  will  become  higher. 
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Her  idol  was  scheduled  to  appear  on  the 
screen  that  night  at  the  local  theatre,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  manager  he  was  going 
to  appear  in  person  as  an  added  attraction  to 
satisfy  the  numerous  fans  who  were  anxious 
to  see  what  a  real  star  looked  like  off-screen. 
He  had  written  her  that  he  would  be  there. 
What  would  he  think  of  her?  How  would 
this  unknown  admirer  look  to  him — the  favor- 
ite of  thousands  of  fans? 

Her  flirtation  had  begun  by  sending  him  a 
letter,  congratulating  him  on  his  screen  success 
and  admiring  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
portrayed  parts.  Yes,  there  was  a  little  clique 
of  "movie  critics,"  as  they  termed  themselves, 
and  they  all  agreed  to  write  to  their  favorite, 
citing  his  good  and  bad  points,  and  Marge 
Wolfe  never  dreamed  that  she  would  receive  a 
reply.  Each  girl  wrote  her  letter  and  mailed  it, 
anxiously  wondering  whether  they  would  ever 
be  answered.  After  a  time  letters  began  to 
come  to  these  girls  extending  thanks  for  the 
kind  interest  shown  and  expressing  gladness  to 
have  had  such  long  lists  of  admirers — particu- 
larly, as  they  all  had  criticised  shortcomings, 
which  would  make  for  the  betterment  of  the 
art.  The  girls  at  their  next  meeting  all  read 
their  replies  aloud  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
but  Marge's  letter  was  written  in  the  tone  of  a 
real  critic  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  embodied  in  her  letter  was  a  strain  of 
brave  dignity  which  concealed  her  girlish 
nature,  for  it  seemed  almost  silly  to  her  to 
communicate  with  a  stranger  whom  she  had 
never  met  nor  seen  off  screen.  She  also  pre- 
tended in  her  letter  that  she  was  a  confirmed 
critic  of  photoplays  and  a  conservative  mortal 
who  just  simply  ''picked  the  pictures  to 
pieces." 

She  had,  therefore,  hardly  expected  to 
receive  a  reply  from  him,  assuming  that  he 
might  take  offense  at  her  frank  criticism,  but 
he  did  write  her,  not  only  once,  but  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  for  he  liked  her  candid 
manner,  as  she  differed  from  the  average  cor- 
respondent. She  was  so  delighted  with  the 
increasing  charms  which  he  incorporated  in 
his  letters  that  she  forgot  herself  and  in  turn 
began  to  tell  him  how  some  of  the  other  girls 
simply  adored  him  and  how  they  craved  to  play 
opposite  such  a  splendid  type  of  manhood ; 
but  she  supposed  that  he  received  lots  of  let- 
ters suggesting  it,  as  girls  are  so  nighty  and 
whimsical. 

Now  his  picture  would  appear  on  the  screen 
and  he  was  going  to  appear  in  person.  She 
knew  it  even  before  the  manager  did,  for  he 
had  written  her,  and  he  told  her  that  he  longed 
tp  see  that  "crabby  old  critic,"  which  she  had 
pretended  to  him  to  be.  He  longed  to  see  her 
to  tell  how  different  her  letters  had  appealed 
to  him  on  account  of  their  lack  of  silly  affec- 
tion. He  just  knew  she  was  shamming,  for  he 
could  discern  from  her  girlish  hieroglyphics 
that  she  was  a  High  School  student.  Was 
she  still  a  frivolous  High  School  girl?  Was 
she  really  longing  to  see  him?  Were  her 
curls  still  hanging  down  her  back,  and  would 
she  remain  after  the  show  to  accompany  him 
to  dinner?  When  she  met  him,  he  hoped 
to  have   her   continue   criticising  him,    for    if 


she  could  study  the  art  of  acting,  she  could 
surely  study  human  nature. 

His  letter  was  so  different  from  the  other 
girls,  that  she  was  really  frightened  at  his 
audacious  boldness.  She  never  dreamed  that 
her  first  letter  would  result  in  this,  but  now 
that  she  had  started  this  courtship,  she  must  go 
through  with  it.  If  she  could  only  slip  out  of 
the  theatre  after  getting  the  first  sight  of  him, 
and  then  he  would  realize  that  it  was  only  a 
girlish  whim  to  receive  letters  from  a  stranger ! 
No,  she  couldn't  be  that  mean  since  he  had 
planned  to  see  her ! 

She  attended  the  theatre  the  night  of  the 
drama,  all  alone,  for  she  didn't  want  the  other 
girls  to  witness  a  turn-down,  if  he  did  fail  to 
meet  her.  Following  the  picture,  the  lights 
flashed  up,  and  there  he  was — standing  beside 
the  silver  screen,  graciously  bowing  to  the 
audience  and  scanning  it  with  an  expectant 
look  for  some  particular  one  in  the  audience. 
He  noticed  a  girl  rise  in  the  audience  and 
hastily  make  an  exit.  "That  surely  must  be 
she,"  he  thought,  and  quickly  departed  via  the 
stage  exit.  As  he  turned  the  corner,  he  ran 
into  a  fleeting  form  in  the  dark.  "That's  her, 
I'll  gamble,"  he  thought,  as  he  politely  begged 
her  pardon. 

"Is  this  Miss  Wolf,"  he  stammered.  He 
knew  it  was,  although  their  meeting  was  not 
scheduled  so  soon. 

"Why,  er — er — ,"  she  gasped. 

"Come,  Marge,  don't  you  suppose  I  recog- 
nized you,"  he  continued.  "You  couldn't  fool 
me  with  your  little  deception.     I  read  between 


the  lines  of  your  letters.  Could  an  eccentric 
critic  write  such  inspiring  and  dainty  letters 
as  you  have  been  writing  me  ?  I  had  pictured 
you  in  my  mind  all  along,  and  anticipated  that 
you  looked  as  charming  as  you  do  now.  I 
realized  at  first  that  it  might  have  been  one  of 
those  girlish  whims,  but  after  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  you,  I  saw  that  you  were 
level-headed  and  gave  just  the  kind  of  encour- 
agement that  a  star  likes.  Come,  let's  wander 
off  to  a  quiet  cafe  and  have  a  bite  to  eat." 

They  sought  out  a  secluded  spot,  and  he  told 
her  how  he  longed  for  this  moment,  and 
silently  slipped  his  hand  in  hers. 

"I  imagine  you  think  me  a  great  deceiver," 
she  ventured. 

"I  think  you  are  the  dearest  little  girl  I  have 
ever  met,"  he  assured  her.  "But  I  didn't  think 
I  would  ever  travel  this  far  for  the  culmina- 
tion of  my  romance.  You  were  so  frank  in 
your  letters  that  I  am  going  to  reciprocate. 
I've  come  here  to  take  you  back  to  sunny  Cali- 
fornia, where  my  bungalow  awaits  its  mis- 
tress— won't  you  go?" 

His  eyes  pleaded  and  she  could  not  resist  his 
inviting  earnestness. 

She  looked  up  to  him,  trembling  and  nervous, 
and  said,  "Yes,  but  I  may  still  criticise  you." 
Her  eyes  scintillated  with  mischief,  but  his 
previous  deductions  proved  that  there  was 
earnestness  behind  them. 

"Look  what  your  last  criticism  did,"  he 
returned. 

And  they  wandered  to  her  girl  friends' 
homes  to  break  the  news. 


G.    Harold   Percival,   Art    Director,   Thomas    H.   Ince   Studios 
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ISSERTATIONS  on  Darwinism  may 
be  interesting  in  their  line ;  however, 
monkeys  no  longer  monopolize  that 
now  ripe  little  word  "evolution." 
And  the  average  person  has  to  do 
little  curry-combing  of  the  memory  to  know 
that  of  all  the  rapid  strides  that  have  ever 
been  made  along  the  pathway  of  progress, 
no  project  seems  ever  to  have  quite  out- 
stepped the  motion  picture  business. 

A  whale  of  an  industry  has  been  washed 
in  upon  the  shores  of  human  interest ;  some- 
thing big  is  around,  and  every  day  the  fact 
is  more  deeply  tatooed  on  thinking  brains. 

In  fact,  the  picture  producers  themselves, 
caught  in  the  current  of  such  phenomenal 
progress,  seek  from  every  quarter  to  know 
where  this  new  interest  is  taking  them,  where 
it  will  end.  There  is  a  fascination  about  mov- 
ing pictures,  even  a  mysticism  that  no  one 
has  ever  felt  competent  to  explain.  It  only 
grows  and  grows;  the  world  may  be  con- 
vulsed by  war,  but  still  it  grows.  Continually 
new  companies  are  adding  their  names  to 
the  list  of  producers,  the  players'  salaries 
ascend  higher  in  the  scale  of  unprecedented 
figures,  and  our  own  home  towns,  like  ther- 
mometers of  the  industry,  constantly  "regis- 
ter" new  moving  picture  theaters. 

America  has  an  "army"  of  actors,  the  fans 
are  legion,  and  if  more  persons  than  usual 
are  at  present  following  the  alienist  calling, 
undoubtedly  they  are  seeing  prospective 
patients  in  the  ever-increasing  tribe  of  would- 
be  celluloid  artists. 

Yet,  we  cannot  call  this  a  craze,  for  what- 
ever it  is  it  has  come  to  stay — this  everyone 
knows   to   his   own   subconscious   satisfaction. 

Moving  pictures  savor  distinctly  of  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  here  that  the  tides  of  progress 
flow  with  the  greatest  velocity.  It  is  here 
that  we  produce  vivacity  incarnate  and  the 
camera  has  not  proved  itself  immune  to  the 
contagious  impulse.  Most  foreign  countries 
have  many  producing  companies,  but,  from 
the  movie  gossip  that  comes  across  the  seas, 
they  couldn't  do  without  our  Mary  Pickfords, 
our   Charlie   Chaplins,   and   others. 

Though  moving  pictures  form  now  the  fifth 
industry  in  the  United  States  they  are  a  com- 
paratively new  discovery,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  back  to  the  original  "mustard  seed." 
It  is  from  "never-failing  Philadelphia"  that 
the  first  record  of  moving  pictures  comes. 
There,  in  1870,  an  ambitious  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Heyl — bless  his  heart — 
invented  a  "phasmatrophe,"  which,  with  a 
series  of  glass  plate  slides,  could  be  projected 
on  a  screen  before  an  audience.  The  principle 
of  this  projection  was  the  same  as  modern 
"movies,"  but  the  poor  audience  was  required 
to  wait  for  the  mechanical  slipping  of  a  shutter 
and  the  adjusting  of  a  new  plate  before  the 
viewing  of  each  successive  picture,  The 
illusion  of  motion  was  obtained  by  holding 
the  pictures  in  mind  from  one  to  another. 

But  the  experiment  left  its  impress.  It 
awakened  visions  of  possibility.  It  stirred 
pacivity  to  restlessness,  it  begot  the  "lust  for 
achievement,"  which  has  proved  that  it  will 
be  quenched  by  little  short  of  perfection. 

All  of  us  can  recall  the  almost  undignified 
feeling  that  attended  us  when  first  we  patron- 
ized the  "five-cent  shows."  Perhaps  before 
slinking  into  the  little  doorway  we  looked  both 
ways  to  see  if  any  acquaintance  were  within 
viewing  distance  of  us.  The  theater  was 
stuffy,  the  pictures,  were  gray  and  jumpy,  the 


plots  were  crammed,  and  interior  views  were 
little  more  than  a  display  of  various  wall 
papers.  Many  of  us  can  recall  the  era  of 
the  talking  pictures,  when  a  man  and  woman 
stood  behind  the  screen  and  added  the  audi- 
tory effects  as  best  they  could — and  we  paid 
an  extra  nickel  to  hear  them  do  it.  It  was 
crude,  but  it  had  to  be  tried  out.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  crudity,  we  went,  we  liked 
moving  pictures,  and  we  couldn't  help  it ! 
Later,  we  noticed  how  often  we  were  caught 
with  some  friend  or  neighbor  in  the  tiny  exit. 
And  so  the  circle  of  enthusiasm  widened, 
the  movie  business  continued  to  pick  up  the 
loose  ends  of  its  development,  and  everything 
along  the  "border  of  t  bunco"  was  gradually 
eliminated.  It  was  in  1910  that  the  boom 
landed  with  full  force.  It  was  then  the  highly 
paid  "legitimate"  began  to  jump  to  the  once- 
despised  celluloid.  They  have  continued  to 
jump  ever  since,  and  small  wonder,  when  such 
as  DeWolf  Hopper,  for  example,  can  draw 
$125,000  for  one  year's  work.  Little  Margue- 
rite Clark  receives  a  thicker  pay  envelope  than 
does  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  many  times  had  our  systems  jarred 
by  rumors  about  Mary  Pickford's  salary.  Edna 
May  is  reported  to  have  received  $100,000  for 
appearing  in  a  production  the  filming  of  which 
required  about  a  month  of  her  time.  A  short 
time  ago  William  Fox,  whose  name  now  heads 
many  a  leading  billboard,  was  receiving  a 
salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  But  the 
movie  business   got   him  and   today  he   is   in 


the  front  ranks  of  the  industry.  The  average 
movie  artist  receives  more  pay  than  the  stage 
player  because  his  remuneration  is  regular. 
And  while  earning  it  he  has  the  paradoxical 
pleasure  of  living  at  home  and  being  presented 
all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time. 

The  wheel  of  evolution  has  picked  up  the 
exhibitors  as  well  as  the  producers  in  its  train. 
Houses  that  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  some 
time  in  the  afternoon  now  start  operations  two 
hours  before  the  lunch  period,  and  some  of 
them  have  refreshment  attachments.  Chicago 
and  other  progressive  cities  have  their  "pull- 
mans"  where  those  minus  a  bed  can  sit  all 
night  and  take  comfort  in  visions,  if  not  of  one 
kind,  at  least  of  another. 

Along  with  quality  and  prestige  the  "yeast" 
has  gotten  into  the  admission  charges,  which 
have  risen  from  the  old  Nickelodian  rate  to  as 
high  as  two-fifty  per  seat.  In  large  cities  the 
'jiggl6  houses"  are  cropping  up  all  over  the 
suburban  district.  There  one  may  park  his 
joy-wagon  without  fear  of  disabling  traffic 
regulations  and  there,  also,  kiddies  can  see  a 
show  and  get  to  bed  before  Cinderella  did. 

Moving  pictures  are  now  used  as  aids  in 
schools,  in  churches  and  in  army  stations. 
They  are  advertising  American  wares ;  they 
are  setting  American  fashions;  they  are 
spreading  the  current  news.  The  moving  pic- 
ture screen  is  everyone's  local  window  onto 
the  world.  Without  cast  or  dissemination  all 
flock  toward  that  common  interest — the  whole 
world  canned  via  the  film  process. 


Corinne  Plus  Corinne  Equals  Corinne  Twice 


Corinne  Griffith,  Vitagraph  Star,  Poses  so  Well  as  a  Boy  That  She  Could  Not  Resist 
Taking  a  Picture  of  Herself  as  She  Appears  in  "The  Adventure  Shop."  Yes,  It's  Her  in 
Both  Places.     Guess  How  It's  Done. 
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WELL  remember  the  day  that 
Edward  Sloman  made  his  initial  visit 
to  a  motion  picture  studio,  for  I  was 
the  first  man  he  spoke  to,  as  it 
happened. 

It  was  on  the  old  Gower  Street  Universal 
Studio  lot,  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  just  about  the 
time  the  company  was  negotiating  for  its  first 
ranch,  and  with  Sloman  was  the  handsome 
lady  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  and 
reverses,  Mrs.  Ed,  more  generally  known  as 
Hylda  Hollis. 

They  wanted  to  break  into  the  movies  and 
were  somewhat  nervous  about  it.  "It  might 
interfere  with  future  stage  engagements,  don't 
you  think,  might  prejudice  managers?"  No, 
I  did  not  think  so,  and  had  been  asked  that 
same  question  by  numerous  "legitimate"  actors 
and  actresses  who  had  deserted  the  stage  for 
the  screen,  for  the  picture  game  was  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Sloman  is  a  tall,  dark,  quiet-speaking  man 
with  pent-up  energy  and  restlessness  sticking 
out  all  over  him,  and,  being  an  ideal  "heavy," 
he  soon  obtained  his  opportunity,  and  from 
then  on  it  was  comparatively  easy  sailing  for 
him.  Hylda  Hollis  played  one  part  and  was 
promptly   put   into  the   stock   company. 

Sloman  was  a  beautifully  diabolical  heavy, 
and  in  the  "Trey  of  Hearts"  serial  he  con- 
gealed the  blood  of  feminine  audiences  most 
deliciously,  and  they  would  point  him  out  and 
remark,  "Isn't  he  an  adorably  horrible  person?" 

Actor  Sloman  was  not  content,  however, 
he  had  not  schemed  to  break  into  the  movies 
to  become  an  adorable  villain;  he  had  a 
definite  object  in  view;  he  aimed  to  be  Director 
Sloman,  and  when  a  man  like  Sloman  has  a 


Director   Sloman   and   Mary   Miles   Minter  Discussing  a  Comedy  Situation 


Mrs.  Sloman   (Hylda  Hollis)   Serves  Tea  to  Her  Director-Husband,  Edward  Sloman,  at  Their 

Pretty  Santa  Barbara  Home 

definite  aim  he  usually  hits  the  bull's  eye,  even 
if  he  first  misses  it  once  or  twice. 

"Why  not?"  argued  Ted.  Yes,  he  was 
known  to  his  friends  as  Ted.  His  past  experi- 
ence had  fitted  him  for  such  a  position,  from 
the  time  he  joined  the  old  Pavillion  Stock 
Company  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  London,  to 
the  period  when  he  was  playing  "King  Lear," 
"The  Wolf,"  and  other  big  parts  in  this  coun- 
try, alternating  his  histrionic  appearances  with 
most  capable  stage  direction. 

So  Sloman  worked  and  watched  and  waited ; 
he  learned  all  there  was  to  learn  about  a 
camera  and  inquired  into  all  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  producing.  He  was  promised  a 
directorshio  with  the  Universal  Company,  but 
grew  tired  of  waiting  and  jumped  at  an  offer 
from  Captain  Melville,  of  the  Lubin  Company, 
to  try  his  hand  at  directing  on  a  small  salary 
and  promises  of  a  big  future.  Ted  would  have 
gone  for  nothing,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
members  of  the  profession  were  saving,  "I  saw 
a  corking  good  Lubin  last  night,  directed  by  a 
chap  named  Sloman.     He  will  bear  watching." 

Astute  Mr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson  watched  him 
and  grabbed  him,  and  Ted  Sloman  has  been  at 
Santa  Barbara  ever  since,  directing  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  Margarita  Fisher  and  William 
Russell,  and  it  was  he  who  made  the  American 
pictures  which  featured  big  Bill  so  popular. 
he  and  Bill  in  partnership,  of  course.  Now 
Russell  has  his  own  company,  and  Sloman  is 
directing  Miss  Fisher  in  comedy-dramas. 

Director  Sloman  is  boss  at  the  studio,  but  he 

is  merely,  an  assistant  at  borne,  where  Direc- 

toress  Leslie  Eva  Sloman  rules.     This  autocrat 

made  her  appearance  in  the  Sloman  home  about 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  Composite  Review  of  Who's  Who  and 

What's  What  in  Current  Photoplays 

-By  BERT  D.  ESSEX- 


THERE  is  one  economy  you  cannot  afford  and 
that  is,  saving  the  costs  of  giving  the  mind 
relief  from  the  worries  which  must  ever  be  with 
us.  Any  man  or  woman  who  is  so  thrifty  as  to 
deny  self  the  pleasure  of  diversion  is  exceedingly 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  Everyone 
should  be  thankful  that  man's  genius  has  pro- 
vided such  an  ideal  means — motion  pictures — 
for  lifting  the  race  out  of  the  slough  of  monot- 
ony. Gratitude  should  be  manifested  in  the 
form  of  patronage  and  support.  Indeed,  as  popu- 
lar as  the  photoplay  is,  it  should  be  at  least 
three  times  as  popular.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  never  go  to  the  movies,  and  every 
one  of  these  thousands  should  go.  The  person 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  persuade  another 
to  attend  a  good  picture  is  doing  a  laudable  work 
and  if  only  every  devotee  to  the  art  would  make 
a  practice  of  winning  new  friends  for  it,  the 
cause  of  uplift  would  be  helped  immeasurably. 
Personally,  if  we  were  down  to  our  last  dollar 
we  are  sure  we  would  spend  at  least  fifteen  cents 
of  it  to  see  a  moving  picture  show,  because  we 
know  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  little 
wholesome  entertainment  when  it  is  most  needed. 
Far  too  many  others  do  not  realize  this.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  urging  that  financial  sacri- 
fice be  made  in  order  to  keep  theatres  filled, 
but  we  are  trying  to  impress  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  burdens  of  life  cannot  be  properly 
borne  without  the  occasional  strength-giving  spice 
such  as  first-class  picture  plays  afford  so 
copiously.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  screen 
should  in  any  way  be  limited  in  its  usefulness 
since  it  is  so  evident  that  those  who  would  place 
limitations  upon  it  are  merely  short-sighted, 
narrow-minded  reformers  with  eccentric  hobbies 
none  of  which  could  .possibly  be  conducive  to 
good  public  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  ridiculous 
for  anyone  to  essay  inducing  human  beings  to 
curtail  their  devotion  to  the  screen  art.  If  the 
common  inclination  should  be  to  encourage 
people  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  few  joys 
available,  the  lot  of  man  would  be  most  unhappy. 
Why  go  in  for  any  such  foolishness  as  is  entailed 
in  distracting  thus  so  rashly  and  without  cause  ? 
By  all  means,  dear  friends,  go  to  the  movies  just 
as  frequently  as  your  pecuniary  situation  will 
possibly  permit.  You  really  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  having  your  mental 
strains  suppressed  and  you  could  not  select  a 
better  means  for  accomplishing  this  effectually. 
You  can  even  do  more, — you  can  lead  others  to 
your  mecca  of  unalloyed  bliss.  Let  no  one 
around  you  mope  or  live  in  seclusion.  Prevail 
upon  all  to  partake  of  the  delectable  morsels  of 
hope-giving  life  such  as  are  projected  upon  the 
great  silversheet.  Do  your  share  to  spread  the 
movie  craze.  It  is  a  life-saving  fad — a  boon  to 
humanity.  Happily  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  and  it  comes  right  into  your  very 
neighborhood  to  wield  its  influence  benignly. 
Reject  not  a  comrade !  Instead,  intensify  and 
vitalize  your  comradeship.  Help  to  bring  about 
the  great  climax  to  the  photoplay  age  for  your 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  your  fellows. 
Verily,  this  advice  comes  from  the  heart  of  one 
who  recognizes  the  motion  picture  as  one  of  the 
best  gifts  of  man  to  man  and  yet  a  God-send. 

JlA  ANY  times  have  we  referred  to  the  trite 
***  Shakespearean  observation  that  "the  play's 
the  thing,"  and  many  more  times  would  we  like 
to  impress  it  upon  all  producers  of  photoplays. 
The  folly  of  parading  so-called  stars  without 
stories  has  been  patent  these  many  moons.  No 
one  cares  to  waste  a  minute  watching  a  star 
struggle  through  a  deficient,  uninteresting  story 
it  makes  no  difference  how  clever  the  star  might 
be.  First  of  all,  the  popular  demand  is  for  a 
plot  that  holds  together  and  simultaneously  holds 
the  attention,  and  secondly,  the  characters  who 
are  used  to  make  that  plot  cohesive  must  be 
portrayed  adeptly  by  artists  of  comprehension 
and  not  of  automatic  mechanics.  There  is  still 
hope  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  story 
will  transcend  the  star,  but  it  has  not  yet 
arrived.  However,  occasionally  there  is  the  pic- 
ture drama  which  is  all  story  and  no  parade  of 
a  celebrity's  fame.  Now  to  have  those  cases  in 
ill'-  majority.  The  two  prime  leaders  among  the 
stellar  personalities  of  the  screen,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin  and    Mary    Pickford,   have   continued   to   rule 


TENDENCIES   TERSELY   TOLD 

The  screen  is  sure  to  wield  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  re-construction  work.  Such 
celebrities  as  Douglas  Fairbanks,  William 
S.  Hart  and  Roscoe  Arbuckle  will  help 
the  war  department  in  its  efforts  to  build 
a  new  working  spirit.  The  unique  film 
will  be  known  as  Morale  Pictures,  and 
each  one  is  calculated  to  show  the  people 
the  way  to  help  bring  about  our  greatest 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  once  more 
do  the  movies  move  in  the  right  direction. 


All  judicious  advertising  pays  hand- 
somely. This  has  always  been  patent.  But 
it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  film  concerns  are  using  the  billboard 
system  wisely.  Some  of  the  posters  being 
displayed  nowadays  are  decicedly  crude 
and  amateurish.  Many  of  the  24  sheet 
"stands"  are  totally  undignified  and  unim- 
pressive. Indeed,  large  sums  .of  money 
are  being  wasted  on  this  form  of  exploita- 
tion. If  the  firm  men  cannot  devise  any- 
thing new  in  this  line,  let  them  emulate 
some  of  the  best  commercial  "ads"  on 
the  boards.  In  short,  keep  advertising  as 
a  paying  proposition. 


Intoxicated  by  their  victories  in  rushing 
this  nation  blindly  into  prohibition  (and 
undoubtedly  something  much  worse  than 
personal  liberty),  the  strait-laced  gentry 
is  maliciously  turning  on  amusements  in 
general  in  an  effort  to  curtail  all  human 
activities  to  be  wholesomely  diverted.  The 
present  reform  wave  is  dangerous  and  silly 
and  if  the  people  supinely  permit  the 
narrow  minds  to  predominate  and  domi- 
neer, there  is  little  hope  of  averting  a 
social  unrest  which  will  mar  future  con- 
tentment exceedingly.  Let  the  reformers 
know  that  because  they  can  put  Demon 
Rum  to  flight,  they  cannot  destroy  the 
praiseworthy   motion  picture   art. 


The  article  "the"  remains  popular  as  the 
first  word  in  titles  of  photoplays.  It  held 
its  own  in  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  titles 
of  the  last  month's  releases. 


The  screen  is  being  used  as  the  means 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  education 
in  the  prevention  of  influenza.  Truly,  the 
educational  tendency  of  the  cinema  is 
marvelously  replete  with  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  gratifying  results. 


supreme  because  they  usually  demanded  material 
to  work  with.  If  either  had  permitted  egotism 
to  lead  them  into  presenting  any  kind  of  a  story 
in  the  belief  that  the  public  simply  wanted  them 
under  any  circumstances,  their  finish  as  drawing- 
cards  would  have  come  long  ago.  Frequently 
Mr.  Chaplin  appears  in  a  comedy  of  distinct 
merit — a  comedy  which  would  score  a  hit  even 
without  him,  and  Miss  Pickford  has  even  more 
frequently  presented  character  studies  in  the 
midst  of  superior  narratives  which  would  com- 
mand popularity  if  properly  offered  by  anyone 
capable  of  "doing"  such  parts.  Naturally  the 
personality  of  each  has  helped  matters  along 
prodigiously  in  every  story  they  have  essayed, 
but  no  master  or  mistress  of  the  histrionic  art 
could  be  constantly  saving  bad  stories  by  dint  of 
his  or  her  own  particular  ability.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  other  stars  will  learn  this ; 
it_  is  also  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  producers 
will  see  it  and  act  accordingly.  Unless  the  play 
is  kept  the  thing  and  the  star  idea  is  relegated 
to  the  background,  there  is  the  danger  of  stag- 
nation which  comes  from  disgust  on  the  part  of 
the  patrons.  We  recall  having  seen  a  splendid 
actor  appear  in  two  very  bad  photoplays  in 
succession.  Later  he  appeared  in  a  most  meri- 
torious one,  but  it  was  a  complete  failure  from 
the  box-office  standpoint.  The  people  had  had 
enough    of    him    in    unsatisfactory    surroundings 


and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  back  a  third 
time.  Needless  to  add,  it  required  several  costly 
pictures  to  get  that  star  back  on  his  old  footing 
again.  He  or  someone  erred  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  the  peoDle  would  accept  him  in  any- 
thing he  chose  to  do.  Now  why  will  producers 
persist  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  play  is  the 
thing? 

D  ERT  LYTELL  is  gaining  a  following  among 
"  the  blase  folks  as  well  as  the  more  unso- 
phisticated. He  is  one  of  those  all-around,  virile 
heroes  of  the  type  most  everyone  likes.  He's  a 
likeable  chap  and  a  good  actor.  Besides  he's 
debonair.  Yep,  we  like  Bert  and  we  like  him 
more  as  a  result  of  seeing  him  portray  the  char- 
acter of  Dick  Bisbee  in  the  Metro  production 
eititled  "The  Spender."  As  the  son  of  a  mil- 
lionaire factory  owner  whose  stinginess  drives 
him  out  into  the  world  upon  his  own  resources, 
Mr.  Lytell  becomes  the  more  happily  cast  when 
he  falls  in  love  with  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Stetson,  an  old  faithful,  who  gives  him  shelter. 
Of  course  the  tight-wad  millionaire  subsequently 
yields  to  remorse  and  Helen's  ingenuity  does  the 
rest,  bringing  the  story  to  the  usual  happy-ever- 
after  finale  with  the  son  re-instated  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  more  generous  dad  and  with  Helen 
the  chosen  one.  No,  there  isn't  anything  new 
in  the  narrative — in  fact,  it  is  pretty  much  the 
old,  old  yarn,  but  Mr.  Lytell  is  so  refreshingly 
juvenile  in  the  leading  role  that  you  forget  the 
triteness  so  much  in  evidence. 

THERE  is  one  thing  unmistakable,  Dorothy 
Dalton  is  making  progress.  She  is  a  better 
actress  today  than  she  was  six  months  ago. 
Truly,  so  long  as  a  star  shines  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, which  is  forward,  it  is  reassuring.  Friends 
of  the  cinema  art  would  always  like  to  know 
that  their  favorites  are  making  improvements. 
In  this  manner  is  the  keen  interest  of  all  fan- 
dom  manifested  in  the  pastime  supreme.  In  her 
new  starring  vehicle,  "Hard  Boiled,"  Miss  Dal- 
ton justifies  the  belief  that  she  will  reach  greater 
heights  in  her  profession.  She  rather  distin- 
guishes herself  in  the  midst  of  an  amusing  story, 
which  has  to  do  with  Corinne  Melrose,  prima 
donna  of  a  musical  comedy  company,  which  is 
stranded  in  the  typically  "rube  town"  of  Niles- 
burg.  All  the  company  manage  to  get  away,  she 
giving  her  own  savings  to  help  one  of  the  girls 
to  her  own  town.  She  might  have  gone,  too, 
had  she  accepted  aid  from  her  sweetheart,  Billy 
Penrose,  the  tenor.  But  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
she  rejected  his  kind  offer  of  assistance. 

Left  to  her  own  resources,  Corinne  faces  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  finding  a  job  in  Niles- 
burg.  The  only  inhabitant  with  whom  she  has 
spoken  is  a  sanctimonious  old  skinflint,  Deacon 
Simpson,  who  attempted  to  force  his  attentions 
on  her  during  the'  last  performance  of  the 
defunct  opera  company.  She  learns  from  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  depot  of  a  good  hearted  old 
lady  who  might  possibly  aid  her  and  makes  her 
way  to  the  cottage  of  Miss  Tiny  Colvin,  who 
has   this   charitable   reputation. 

Old  Miss  Colvin  welcomes  the  wanderer  with- 
out question  and  Corinne  soon  finds  herself  in- 
stalled in  a  home  whose  mistress  radiates  kind- 
liness. Miss  Tiny  in  her  unworldliness  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  local  money 
lender,  Deacon  Simpson,  who  threatens  to  fore- 
close on  the  homestead  unless  the  small  loan  is 
paid  immediately. 

Corinne,  a  stranger  and  penniless,  sets  her 
wits  to  work  to  baffle  the  old  skinflint  and  save 
the  home  of  her  benefactress.  This  situation 
furnishes  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
some  clever  comedy,  combined  with  dramatic 
action.  Corinne  uses  all  the  wiles  she  has 
acquired  in  her  stage  experiences.  She  cleverly 
sets  a  trap  for  the  old  deacon,  quite  susceptible 
to  feminine  charms,  and  entangles  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  is  glad  to  surrender  Aunt 
Tiny's  note  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  the 
wrath  of  his  wife. 

At  the  height  of  her  triumph,  Billy  Penrose, 
who  has  been  seeking  her  day  and  night,  dis- 
covers Corinne  and  insists  on  an  immediate 
marriage.  Billy,  who  is  now  prosperous,  wishes 
to  take  to  the  road  again  with  their  own  show, 
but    Corinne,    who    has    become    attached    to    the 
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town  and  Aunt  Tiny,  persuades  him  to  settle 
down  in  Nilesburg.  They  are  now  running  the 
principal  hotel  in  the  town  and  threaten  to  open 
a   cabaret   show   on   the  roof  next  season. 

'TT  HE  country  owes  a  lot  to  "Fatty"  Arbuckle, 
*  the  portly  comedian.  Why?  Simply  because 
he  kept  a  big  portion  of  the  populace  chuckling 
when  real  chuckles  were  needed  to  offset  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  terrorizing  war.  Such 
roaring  farces  as  Mr.  Arbuckle  generally  presents 
surely  act  as  an  efficacious  boon  to  many  weary 
souls  even  in  peace  times.  Throughout  the  dark 
belligerency  period  he  offered  laugh-provokers 
and  side-splitters  galore  and  many  a  heart  must 
have  become  quite  immune  to  aches  as  a  result  of 
witnessing  his  amusing  capers  in  a  variety  of 
funny  situations.  One  of  the  best  Arbuckle 
comedies  of  recent  times  is  "Camping  Out,"  in 
which  he  inspires  obstreperous  mirth  in  his 
"gyrations"  as  a  suffering  husband.  As  the 
"story"  runs  (it  is  never  so  slow  as  to  walk) 
Fatty  comes  home  and  finds  his  wife  absent,  as 
usual.  She  belongs  to  a  club  and  spends  more 
time  there  than  at  her  home.  When  Fatty  digs 
into  the  ice  chest  for  cold  meals,  sees  cobwebs 
on  the  dishes  and  finds  the  house  cat  nesting 
with  her  three  kittens  in  the  range  oven,  he 
decides  to  go  camping  where  he  can  prepare  his 
own  meals. 

So  he  meets  an  attractive  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  wild  husband,  who  is  fleeing  to  a  summer 
resort  to  escape  her  cruel  husband.  Fatty's  wife 
and  the  woman's  husband  happen  to  meet  and 
they  cruelly  invade  the  camp  where  Fatty  has 
established  himself  with  the  unhappy  and  neg- 
lected wife,  who  is  living  in  a  tent  nearby.  Then 
follow  some  lively  mixups,  which  end  in  Fatty 
and  the  wild  husband  going  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat  and  diving  overboard. 

A  DMIRERS  of  sumptuous  productions  in 
*»  which  a  star  is  rather  spectacularly  stellar 
find  what  they  want  in  such  a  feature  as  "Two 
Brides,"  in  which  Madame  Lina  Cavalieri  ingrati- 
ates herself.  Alicia  Ramsey,  who  wrote  the 
story,  and  Margaret  Turnbull,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  continuity,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  strong  plot  and  compelling  action  they 
have  devised  under  this  alluring  title.  It  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
wielding  the  pen  studiously  and  without  regard 
to  some  of  the  traditions  of  literary  construction. 
Mme.  Cavalieri  is  probably  at  her  best  in  this 
picture  and  she  is  entitled  ,to  a  word  of  praise 
for  having  given  the  screen  one  more  char- 
acterization  which   is  bound  to  be   memorable. 

A  N  actor  of  sound  judgment  and  discriminating 
*»  taste  can  work  wonders  in  building  up  a 
characterization  on  the  screen.  This  assertion 
is  given  foundation  in  the  achievements  of  Wil- 
liam Faversham  in  the  late  Paramount  picture, 
"The  Silver  King,"  a  masterpiece  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  English  melodrama  has 
ere  this  found  its  place  in  the  cinema,  but  sel- 
dom has  it  deserved  so  well  of  the  plaudits  of 
the  fans  as  in  this  brilliant  case.  We  have  both 
Author  Arthur  and  Welcome  William  to  thank 
for  the  genuine  diversion  afforded  by  this  release 
and  we  only  hope  the  duo  will  do  oh  so  many 
more  things  of  the  sort.  The  story  unfolded  in 
"The  Silver  King"  appeals  to  the  heart.  It 
concerns  Wilfred  Denver,  an  English  country 
squire,  who  is  prevailed  upon  by  Geoffry  Ware  to 
bet  his  all  upon  a  losing  horse  at  the  Derby  with 
the  result  that  he  is  ruined.  Ware  has  accom- 
plished this  is  revenge,  because  Denver  suc- 
cessfully wooed  the  girl  he  (Ware)  loved.  After 
the  race,  Ware  plies  Denver  with  liquor  until 
he  is  intoxicated  and  then  conveys  him  home 
to  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  boasts  to 
Mrs.  Denver  that  he  had  worked  zealously  to 
accomplish  her  husband's  ruin  and  that  his  suc- 
cess afforded  him  intense  satisfaction.  Denver 
catches  the  remark  and  when  its  significance  sinks 
into  his  brain,  he  gets  a  revolver  and  goes  to 
Ware's  lodgings  with  the  design  of  shooting  the 
man.  Burglars  meanwhile  are  seeking  to  rob 
Ware's  safe  and  when  Denver  appears,  they 
chloroform  him.  Ware  enters  the  place  a 
moment  later  and  in  a  battle  with,  the  thugs, 
is  shot  and  killed  by  their  leader,  Herbert 
Skinner,  who  is  known  as  the  "Spider."  When 
Denver  regains  consciousness  he  finds  Ware's 
body  and,  convinced  that  he  has  murdered  the 
man,  he  returns  to  his  home  just  as  Baxter,  of 
Scotalnd  Yard,  begins  his  search  for  the 
assassin.  Denver  bids  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
takes  a  train  for  the  seaboard.  He  disguises  him- 
self in  the  clotning  of  a  seaman,  and  jumps  from 
the  train,  which  is  wrecked  a  few  minutes  later. 
Denver's  apparent  death  is  thus  established  and 
he  goes  to  the  United  States,  where  he  amasses 
a  fortune  in  the  mines.  He  returns  to  England 
under  an  assumed  name,  finds  his  family  in 
extreme    want,    trails    the    "Spider"    to    his    den 


MORE  TENDENCIES 

A  marked  trend  towards  the  heavily 
dramatic  theme  is  discernible  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  near  future  in  the  movie 
world.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  ample 
indication  that  the  majority  of  the  fans 
prefer  comedy   drama. 


News  weeklies  are  growing  more  popu- 
lar with  photoplay  audiences  and  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  no  program  is  complete 
without  animated  scenes  of  the  big  events 
of  the  day.  Every  exhibitor  owes  it  to  the 
cause  of  public  information  to  offer  late 
news  pictures  at  every  performance. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  costs  of  producing 
motion  pictures  have  been  tripled  in  the 
last  two  years.  Most  of  this  increase  is 
in  salaries,  which  is  further  argument  in 
favor  of  a  sane  readjustment  of  the  wages 
of  many  of  the  stars.  The  stability  of 
the  fifth  industry  is  at  stake  and  if  any- 
one, manager  or  star,  ignores  the  fact,  it 
is  a  mistake. 


Paramount  has  started  to  release  its 
series  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew 
comedies  and  all  parties  concerned  deserve 
congratulations.  There  could  be  no  such 
a  thing  as  a  surfeit  of  this  sort  of  film 
fare.  _  May  there  always  be  sufficient  in- 
clination both  to  give  and  take  plenty  of 
high-class,  worry-killing  comedy.  'Tis  the 
indispensable  spice   of  life. 
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and  is  exonerated  by  Corkett,  a  former  clerk  of 
Ware's,  who  witnessed  the  murder  of  his  master. 
Denver  is  reunited  with  his  family  and  all  are 
happy. 

CONSTANCE  TALMADGE  is  running  a 
^  mighty  good  race  against  her  sister,  Norma, 
for  high  honors  as  a  favorite  photoplayer,  and  in 
her  new  release,  "Who  Cares?"  she  takes  several 
long  steps  forward.  In  the  role  of  a  charming 
young  girl  who  plavs  the  precarious  game  of 
love  without  realizing  its  import  she  is  appeal- 
ing. In  the  natural  course  of  events  she  weds 
a  man  out  of  sheer  pique  and  then  she  gives  us 
some  harrowing  moments  by  flirting  nonchalantly 
with  several  others.  A  separation  from  her 
spouse  ensues,  but  she  finally  returns  to  her 
husband,  her  eyes  having  been  opened.  Then 
she  develops  into  an  ingenuous  young  wife  and 
is  exceedingly  clever.  The  spirit  of  vivacious 
youth  permeates  the  whole  story  and  pleases 
immensely.  Forsooth,  in  many  ways,  Constance 
"looms  up"  as  a  much  better  artist  than  Norma 
if  the  comparison  can  be  pardoned  on  the 
grounds  that  anyone  would  presume  that  one 
sister  likes  to   see   another   excel. 

ONE  of  the  best  comedians  on  the  screen 
today  has  been  one  of  the  two  best  come- 
dians on  the  stage  for  years.  He  is  Fred  Stone, 
and  in  his  second  Artcraft  photoplay,  "Under 
the  Top,"  he  sets  a  pace  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  emulate.  His  methods  are  just  a  little 
different  and  the  results  he  gets  are  somewhat 
different.  There  is  no  one  in  Filmland  quite 
like  Fred  Stone — he  sets  still  another  standard, 
a  standard  which  is  high  because  he  is  one  of 
the  most  adept  of  pantomimists.  Moreover,  he 
registers  a  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  he's  an 
expert  lariat-thrower,  tight-rope  walker,  bare- 
back rider  and  skater.  With  it  all  he  is  a 
remarkable  artist  when  it  comes  to  delivering 
comedy.  In  "Under  the  Top"  he  plays  the  part 
of  Jimmie  Jones,  a  boy  born  with  a  laugh,  who 
lives  in  Three  Forks,  a  country  village.  Jimmie 
falls  in  love  with  Pansy  McNeill,  a  charming 
girl,  and  when  the  big  top  leaves  town,  he  is  in 
the  dumps.  Years  later  when  Jimmie  is  a  house 
painter,  the  circus  comes  again  and  Jimmie  and 
Pansy  resume  their  old  friendship.  Pansy  has 
inherited  the  circus  from  her  father  and  her  two 
rascally  guardians  leave  Pansy  with  Lotta 
Crust,  a  former  ring  performer,  who  lives  in 
Three  Forks.  She  plots  to  wed  the  heiress  to 
her  son,  a  flashily  dressed  crook,  and  Pansy 
heedlessly  lends  herself  to  the  scheme,  although 
Jimmie,  who  loves  her  devotedly,  protests.  The 
guardians,  on  learning  of  the  proposed  marriage, 
return  to  Three  Forks,  and  after  kidnapping 
Pansy,  cause  her  to  be  hypnotized  and  seek  to 
force  her  to  marry  one  of  them.  Jimmie 
obtains  possession  of  the  marriage  license,  which 
he  decides  to  hold  until  3  o'clock,  when  Pansy  is 
to  emerge  from  her  hypnotic  trance.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  document  the  infuri- 
ated  guardians   cause   the   circus    folk   to   pursue 


Jimmie,  who  jumps  over  horses,  walks  tight 
rones  and  slack  wires  at  dizzy  heights,  and  does 
other  acrobatic  stunts  which  amaze  and  delight 
the  spectators.  When  Pansy  emerges  from  her 
trance,  Jimmie  gives  up  the  license  and  she 
rewards  him  with  her  love,  as  the  circus  people, 
on  learning  her  story,  drive  the  guardians  forth. 

l>  LUEBIRD  photoplays  have  not  been  hitting 
"  a  very  high  average  lately,  but  "The 
Game's  Up"  is  an  exception.  This  is  a  well 
conceived  and  expertly  executed  idea  really  par 
excellence.  Ruth  Clifford  is  advertised  as  the 
star,  and  while  she  acquits  herself  with  credit, 
the  story  does  most  of  the  starring.  The 
synopsis  of  the  story  follows :  Ruth  Elliott, 
with  a  talent  for  painting,  has  written  to  friends 
at  home  of  successes  that  never  came,  and  tells 
of  a  motor  car,  palatial  home,  and  influential 
friends.  Receiving  a  letter  that  a  chum,  Mildred 
Colburn,  will  pass  through  her  city,  to  make  good 
the  bluff,  Ruth  spends  her  last  $15  to  hire  an 
auto,  and  the  obliging  chauffeur  (who  is  really 
Peter  Neyland,  a  young  millionaire)  agrees  to 
pose  as  her  private  driver,  and  be  known  as 
James. 

Ruth  and  Mildred  enjoy  themselves  together 
until  they  meet  Mrs.  Peabody  Jones,  a  busybody, 
who  imparts  the  glad  news  that  Mildred's  boat 
will  not  sail  for  a  week.  Mrs.  Jones  volunteers 
to  chaperon  Mildred,  and  Peter,  to  help  out, 
plants  the  party  in  his  uncle's  home.  The 
servants  take  orders  from  Ruth,  and  she  poses 
as   mistress   of  the  house. 

One  night  she  catches  Peter  drawing  a  check 
on  his  own  account  and  thinks  she  has  driven 
him  to  forgery. 

Peter  finds  Mildred  and  Mrs.  Jones  expect  to 
meet  celebrities,  and  he  makes  McQuade,  his 
butler,  pose  at  the  Country  Club  gate  as  a  famous 
golf  player.  Then  Ted  Latham,  one  of  Peter's 
chums,  gets  into  the  game,  and,  much  to  Peter's 
disgust,  beaus  the  women  around  night  and  day, 
with  Peter  as  the  humble  chauffeur. 

Peter's  uncle  arrives  unexpectedly,  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  has  doped  the  whole  plant  as  a 
burglar  gang,  calls  the  police,  with  plenty  of  good 
comedy  in  the  near  arrest.  Matters  are 
explained,  Peter  and  Ruth  admit  their  love,  and 
Latham  persuades  Mildred  to  make  it  a  four- 
some honeymoon. 

MAE  MARSH  is  better  than  her  best  in  "The 
Racing  Strain,"  her  new  Goldwyn  feature. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  dynamic  little  star's 
success  in  enthralling  you  in  her  rather  classic 
characterization.  Racetrack  romances  have  often 
palled  on  us,  but  this  one  is  slightly  different  in 
conception,  and  best  of  all,  it  has  Mae  Marsh  for 
a  heroine.  One  of  the  glowing  features  of  the 
production  is  a  thrilling  horse-race  in  which  some 
real  horses  do  some  real  running.  The  story  has 
to  do  with  Colonel  Cameron,  a  Kentucky  horse- 
man who  is  fast  facing  financial  ruin — a  victim 
of  a  !New  York  wildcat  stock  manipulator,  "Big 
Jim"  De  Luce.  The  Colonel's  daughter,  Lucille 
(Mae  Marsh)  meets  Jim  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Red  Cross  lawn  fete  she  gives  on  her  father's 
estate.  He  showers  her  with  attention,  but  she 
repulses  him.  At  the  same  event  she  is  intro- 
duced to  Lieut.  Gregory  Haines,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Camerons,  holds  a  mortgage  on  the 
Cameron  home.  His  attempt  to  win  her  affection 
proves  far  more  successful.  As  one  of  the 
features  of  the  fete  Lucille  raffles  off  Southern 
Pride,  the  only  horse  remaining  of  the  Colonel's 
once  famous  stable.  The  fillv  has  sprained  a 
tendon  in  her  last  race  and  the  Colonel  has 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  racing  her  again. 

Strangely  enough,  Lucille  is  winner  of  the  raffle. 
She  is  now  much  in  love  with  Haines  and 
De  Luce  is  angered.  He  learns  that  Haines  is 
the  owner  of  the  mortgage  and  informs  the 
Colonel,  who  later  apprises  Lucille  of  the  facts. 
Haines  has  previously  told  his  lawyer  to  with- 
hold the  name  of  the  man  who  holds  the  mort- 
gage. He  is  ordered  from  the  house  by  Lucille. 
He  goes  North.  Into  the  Cameron  stables  one 
day  comes  Johnny  Tweed,  an  ex-jockey,  who  has 
become  a  derelict.  He  applies  to  Lucille  for 
work  and  when  told  Southern  Pride  can  never 
race  again  promises,  if  he  gets  a  job.  he  will 
restore  the  filly  to  her  old  form.  Lucille  is 
skeptical,  but  hires  him  to  treat  Southern  Pride. 

The  Camerons  accompany  be  Luce  to  New 
York  and  are  his  guests  at  his  suburban  estate, 
on  which  he  has  a  large  racing  stab'e  that  includes 
Torpedo,  fastest  h.orse  in  the  North.  He  renews 
his  attentions  to  Lucille  ana  one  night  lures  her 
into  his  room.  Spying  a  revolver,  she  reaches 
for  it  and  holds  him  at  bay.  The  following  day 
Lucille  gets  word  from  the  ex-jockey  that  South- 
ern Pride  has  fully  recovered.  He  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  Cameron  filly  in  her  present  form 
could  win  the  annual  Spa  Sweepstakes.  Then 
it  all   ends   O.   K. 
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Note — The  inquiries  in  this  column 
have  been  selected  from  the  number 
received  during  the  month  as  being  the 
most  likely  to  prove  of  plublic  interest. 
Letters  should  be  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words  in  length  and  should  contain 
such  questions  as  might  be  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  the 
public,  as  well. 

In  every  case  letters  appearing  below 
will  be  answered  by  Madame  Petrova 
personally.     Delbert  e    Davenport, 

Editor,  Photo-Play  Journal. 


My  dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  a  film  which 
was  described  on  the  bill  outside  the  theatre  as 
a  "society  drama."     It  made  me  sick. 

People  shaking  hands  with  their  elbows  as  high 
as  their  heads,  butlers  in  white  shirts  and  tuxedo 
coats,  opening  doors  for  strong,  healthy  brutes  of 
men  who  were  perfectly  able  to  open  doors  for 
themselves — everybody  bowing  and  scraping  like 
a  lot  of  monkeys  and  generally  making  them- 
selves  ridiculous. 

Why  do  film  companies  give  us  "society 
dramas?"  Who  wants  them,  anyhow,  and,  in  a 
democracy,  what  exactly  does  "society"  mean  ? 
In  America,  thank  God,  every  man  is  as  good  as 
his  neighbor.  Even  in  this  film  the  butler  could 
have  given  his   employer   cards   and   spades. 

We  want  red-blooded  dramas  in  the  films  and 
red-blooded  men  and  women  to  play  in  them, 
not  such  a  lot  of  "society"  junk  and  "society" 
manners  as  we  have  to  be  bored  with.  In  other 
words,  we  want  rough  diamonds  and  less  "high 
falutin'  and  high-hand  shakin'." 

Percy  Hackett. 
Dear  Mr.  Hackett: 

In  future  if  I  were  you  I  would  avoid  theatres 
which  advertise  "society  dramas"  as  I  would  the 
plague.  It  is  your  only  chance  to  escape  them. 
With  moving  picture  plays,  as  with  many  other 
things  in  this  life  of  paradoxes,  one  man's  meat 
is  often   another  man's  poison. 

Of  course,  if  the  whole  world  unanimously 
were  to  like  certain  things  and  taboo  others, 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  would  be  no  more. 
The  big  Indians  would  cease  to  war  on  the 
little  Indians,  and  those  who  do  not  like  "society" 
dramas  would  have  no  "society"  dramas  to  argue 
about. 

If  every  one  agreed  that  they  "would  take 
their  diamonds  rough"  the  lapidary  would  be 
found  only  between  the  pages  of  the  dictionary. 

And  speaking  of  diamonds,  you  never  can  be 
really  sure  what  sort  of  a  diamond  you  have 
until  it  has  been  cut  and  polished,  and  no  one 
is  going  to  deny  that  the  diamond  is  any  the 
less  a  diamond  for  a  little  cutting  and  polishing. 

As  for  "society,"  on  turning  to  Mr.  Webster 
I  find  that  he  designates  society  as  "people  col- 
lectively who  live  in  any  region  at  any  given 
period;  fraternity;  company;  the  more  cultivated 
portion  of  any  community  in  its  social  relations." 
So  that  there  is  no  necessary  analogy  between 
"society"  manners  and  manners  themselves.  All 
good  manners  spring  from  the  heart  and  from  a 
desire  not  to  wound  or  inconvenience  some  one 
else.  The  "bowing  and  scraping"  are  purely 
geographical,  and  outward  signs  of  what  should 
be  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  you,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
despite  your  surname,  to  intentionally  hurt  any 
one  or  to  refrain  from  expressing  your  regret 
should  you  find  that  you  had  inadvertently  done 
so.  In  other  words :  In  Rome  you  would  follow 
the  customs  of  the  Romans,  because  you  would 
feel  that  courtesy  demanded  that  observance  from 
you.  I  remember  a  story  being  told  of  the  late 
King  Edward  of  England,  who  was  at     once  the 


kindest  and  best-mannered  of  nature's  gentlemen. 
The  story  goes  that  a  certain  Hindu  prince  was 
being  entertained  by  the  King  in  London.  During 
the  banquet,  ice  was  handed  to  him.  Never  having 
seen  ice  before  and  not  having  the  slightest  idea 
what  it  was  for,  he  promptly  put  it  into  his  soup. 
The  King,  without  the  tremor  of  an  eyelash, 
followed  suit.  This  is  my  understanding  of  the 
word  "manners,"  and  we  want  them  in  pictures 
just  as  badly  as  anywhere  else. 

We  want  these  good  manners  on  the  Western 
ranch  as  much  as  in  the  millionaire's  palace — in 
the  drawing  room  of  the  "society  dame"  as  much 
as  in  the  working-man's  tenement,  and  if  they  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
"high  hand  shakin'  "  what  does  it  matter  so  long 
as  no  one's  arm  is  broken  in  the  process  ?  "High 
hand  shakin'  "  will  disappear  with  other  mutable 
things,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  real  essence  01 
good  manners  will  remain  always  with  us  to 
beautify  and  make  still  more  brilliant  the 
diamonds  of  true  worth. 

My  very  best  dear  friend  : 

Having  learned  from  the  Photo-Play  Journal 
of  the  September  that  you  are  welcome  to  com- 
municate to  us  and  I  have  liberty  to  ask  you  that 
you  will  change  me  a  letter  very  often.  Our 
Nagoya  is  not  yet  developed  entirely  in  Kinema 
so  that  I  could  be  sorry  that  I  do  not  see  your 
glorious  pictures  every  week.  However,  I  have 
had  chance  to  see  your  fair  figure  in  Kinema 
smiling,  fighting,  and  running.  I  hate  Japanese 
actress.  I  hate  Japanese  actors  in  spite  of  I  am 
same  Jap  lad.  They  are  all  silly  creatures.  Be 
course  I  love  American  film  of  actress  and  actors 
who  have  good  body  and  the  skin  is  soft  and  fair, 
who  can  climb  lofty  house  wall,  jump  down  from 
the  railway  bridge  into  the  howling  river,  can 
run  after  a  horse  and  catch  it  and  can  roll  down 
from  top  of  terrible  precipice.  No  Japanese  actor 
can  even  manage  a  motor  car  on  side  of  precipice. 
Among  all  American  actress  and  actors  I  love 
you  best  although  you  are  nobly  Russian. 

You  are  truly  the  moon  in  the  sky.  When  you 
shine  out  all  the  other  stars  in  the  sky  shrink 
back.  According  to  Chinese  proverb  "Like  a 
crane  among  the  group  of  hens  are  you  con- 
spicuous." I  am  fond  of  you  very  much,  as  you 
cannot  suppose  to  be.  Yes,  I  love  you.  I  am 
ready  to  do  everything  that  you  will  command. 
I  could  not  forget  your  nice  and  lovely  face  since 
I  have  been  several  times  in  the  same  and  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  the  names 
of  your  glorious  pictures  which  I  shall  see  with 
my  family  at  Kinema.  I  hope  that  I  shall  see 
you  on  glorious  horse  as  formerly. 

Eagerly  I  shall  await  the  honor  of  your  noble 
reply. 

Rey  I chiyanagi, 
Nagoya,  Japan. 
P.   S.— I  hope  that  my  bad   English   will  be 
understanding  of  your  profound  wisdom.  Weather 
fine  here. — R.  I. 

My  dear  Friend  : 

I  do  not  as  a  rule  print  letters  written  in 
appreciation  of  my  poor  self  for  the  reason  that 
the  aim  of  this  column  is  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  interest,  but  when  I  came  to  eliminate 
those  parts  of  your  letter  which  referred  to  me 
I  found  that  I  should  have  to  cut  a  great  deal  of 
your  native  imagery  and  so  deprive  my  readers 
of  the  opportunity  of  reading  English  through 
Japanese  eyes.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  my 
"smiling."  The  "fighting"  is  purely  metaphorical, 
however,  and  as  for  the  "running,"  it  is  non- 
existent. 

We  have  a  proverb  in  English  which  says,  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country"  and  though  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  all  American  artists  for  your  preference  I 
must  tell  you  that  in  America  we  hold  your 
countryman,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  as  a  very  great 
artist  indeed. 


It  is  true  that  I  was  not  born  an  American, 
but  I  have  done  the  next  best  thing  and  become 
an  American  citizen  voluntarily,  and  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact. 

The  names  of  some  of  my  later  pictures  are 
"The  Daughter  of  Destiny,"  "The  Light  Within," 
"The  Life  Mask,"  "Tempered  Steel,"  and  "The 
Panther  Woman."  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  ride 
a  horse  in  any  of  these  plays,  but  in  "Exile"  and 
"The  Undying  Flame,"  which  are  still  to  be 
released  in  Japan  by  Paramount-Artcraft,  there 
are  many  horseback  scenes.  I  shall  be  very 
interested,  indeed,  to  hear  from  you  when  you 
have  seen  any  of  these  films,  telling  me  how  you 
like  them,  and  if  you  have  found  them  interesting. 
You  see  we  artists  can  only  tell  from  the  letters 
we  receive  whether  our  screen  friends  like  our 
work  or  not.  Our  shadows  on  the  screen  cannot 
hear  the  applause — when  there  is  any — whereas 
in  the  theatre  it  is  so  much  easier  to  know  if  our 
efforts  are  being  favorably  received. 

The  apology  for  your  "bad  English"  is  quite 
unnecessary.  A  much  less  "profound  wisdom" 
than  mine  would  have  found  it  perfectly  easy  to 
understand.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  an  equal 
understanding  of  Japanese. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  to  be  answered  in  "The 
For  You  and  For  Me"  column  of  Photo-Play 
Journal  more  than  three  months  ago  and  you 
haven't  done  it  although  you  answered  one  from 
a  girl  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  to  you  after  I 
did.  I  don't  think  this  is  fair  of  you.  Why  did 
you  answer  her  letter  before  mine? 

Mazie  Hoops, 
Springfield,  III. 
My  dear  Miss  Hoops  : 

I  have  looked  all  through  my  files  and  find  no 
record  of  a  letter  from  you.  So  you  see  my  not 
having  answered  it  was  not  intentional.  Evi- 
dently the  letter  never  reached  me  and  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  my  personal  mail  is  rarely 
less  than  two  hundred  letters  a  day,  not  to  speak 
of  the  correspondence  for  Photo-Play  Journal, 
you  will  realize  that,  occasionally,  some  letters 
do  go  astray.  I  am  sorry,  and  if  you  will 
write  to  me  again  letting  me  know  what  it  is 
that  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you,  I  promise  that 
it  shall  be  answered  before  any  other  bearing 
the  Springfield  postmark.  Out  of  all  the  com- 
munications received  for  the  column  by  Photo- 
Play  Journal  during  the  month,  it  is  only 
possible  to  answer  four  or  five  at  the  most,  and 
as  one  selects  those  which  seem  to  contain  some- 
thing of  general  interest,  I  hope  that  your  letter 
will  prove  to  be  of  this  variety. 

My  dear  Miss  Petrova  : 

I  am  a  girl  of  nineteen  living  as  you  see  in 
far-off  Australia.  We  have  all  the  best  American 
films  here,  and  all  the  magazines  devoted  to  the 
screen  are  to  be  found  on  our  bookstalls.  I  have 
been  following  moving  pictures  for  about  three 
years,  as  well  as  reading  everything  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on  that  can  tell  me  anything  about  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  America  must  be  a  kind  of 
heaven  and  Australia,  although  it  is  my  native 
land,  does  not  hold  out  anything  like  the  ad- 
vantages that  America  does.  I  work  in  a  lawyer's 
office  as  a  typist.  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  chance  for  me  to  make  a  success  in  pictures 
if  I  were  to  come  to  America?  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  personally,  to  ask  your  advice,  or  that 
you  would  come  to  Australia.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

Amy  Belwin, 
Adelaide,  Australia. 
My  dear  Miss  Belwin: 

It  is  quite  true  that  America  is  as  near  Heaven 

from  the  standpoint  of  offering  advancement  to 

women  as  one  can  find  on  this  side  of  Paradise. 

At  the  same  time,  unless  3rou  have  sufficient  funds 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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OME  DAY  I  shall  write  a  small  but 
extremely  important  monograph  on 
"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Fat."  I 
feel  a  waiting  world  is  fairly  gasp- 
ing for  some  such  scintillating  com- 
pilation, and  that  all  men — and  possibly 
women — given  to  what  the  sons  of  Gaul  so 
charmingly  term  embonpoint,  will  welcome  it 
with  acclaim  and  I  shall  wax  plethoric  with 
filthy  lucre  as  a  result  of  its  publication. 

Embonpoint.  It  is  a  delicious  word.  It  rolls 
upon  one's  tongue  like  oil.  How  much  more 
attractive  than  the  vulgar  appellation  "fat"  or 
the  sickly  term,  "obese,"  or  similar  terms.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  yet  that  I 
have  it  just  right.  The  nearest  I  can  get 
is  "umbompw"  —  the  last  syllable  being 
unspellable. 

"How  to  be  Happy  Though  Fat"  must  be 
the  title  of  my  book,  however,  because  the 
peculiar  grammatical  construction  of  the  more 
polite  French  phrase  is  inapplicable. 

In  advance  I  may  supply  a  few  advance 
sparks  from  the  brilliant  brochure  which  shall 
perhaps  some  day  grace  the  stands  of  the 
booksellers  and  be  numbered  among  the  sea- 
son's best  sellers. 

If  you  are  fat  no  one  will  come  to  you  and 
commiseratingly  say :  "Why,  how  thin  you're 
looking."  You  never  hear  anyone  say,  "Why, 
how  fat  you're  looking."  It  is  taken  for 
granted  a  fat  man  must  be  healthy.  There- 
fore, he  generally  is. 


"Fatty"  Arbuckle  in  "Camping  Out" 


The    Same 

"Fatty"  in 

'The  Bell  Boy'! 


If  you  are  gifted  with  avordupois  you  are 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  a  party,  because 
you're  supposed  to  be  funny  and  everybody 
sits  up  and  simpers  as  you  enter  with  incom- 
parable grace,  nudging  neighboring  elbows  and 
observing  sotfo  voce,  so  you  can  hear  them: 
"Oh,  here  comes  that  funny  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
or  Mr.  Smith,  or  whatever  the  name  may  be — 
now  the  party  will  wake  up."  Then  it's  up 
to  you  to  be  funny.  If  you  can't  they'll  laugh 
anyway,  because  anything  you  do  will  seem 
funny  to  them. 

A  fat  man  stays  young  when  his  cadaverous 
brothers  have  become  wrinkled  mummies.  He 
is  ruddy-cheeked  when  his  hair  is  like  silver, 
and  everybody  loves  him,  despite  that  old  say- 
ing, which  has  long  since  been  disproved,  to  the 
contrary.  He  is  regarded  as  harmless  and 
innocent  just  because  he  looks  so  solid  and 
easy-going.  He  may  be  harboring  the  most 
malicious  thoughts,  but  he  is  disarmed  by  his 
own  fat.  Nobody  suspects  him.  There  was 
only  one  fat  villain  in  fiction — that  was  in 
Wilkie  Collins'  "Woman  in  White."  The 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Wasn't  it  the  Bard 
of  Avon  who  observed,  "Let  me  have  men 
about  me  who  are  fat."  or  words  to  that  effect? 
He  knew.  He  realized  that  a  fat  man  couldn't 
be  evil,  because  no  one  would  believe  it  of  him. 

A  fat  man  makes  a  comfortable  person  to 
have  around  the  house.  His  lap  is  a  favorite 
perch  for  young  and  beautiful  debutantes  and 
sub-debs.  They  call  him  Uncle  and  punch  him 
in  the  solar-plexus  and  generally  kid  him  along. 
What  fat  man  could  fail  to  be  happy  under 
such  circumstances? 

It's  no  use  of  a  fat  man  being  serious :  he 
won't  be  taken  so  by  his  friends  or  enemies. 
(Continued  on   (<agc  ji2) 
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FANCIES   OF  THE 
GREAT 

AMERICAN 
BEAUTY  ROSES 
have  always  been 
thought  to  be  the 
favorite  flower  of 
G  e  r  a  1  d  i  n  e  Farrar. 
That  is  because  she 
has  them  around  her 
when  at  home  in  New 
York.  But  she  prefers 
another,  a  more  mod- 
est  blossom.     The 

gardener  at  the  Goldwyn  Studios  at  Culver 
City  will  tell  you  that.  When  he  heard 
that  the  international  celebrity  intended  to 
follow  "The  Lfell  Cat"  and  "Shadows"  with 
more  Goldwyn  Pictures,  made  in  California, 
he  began  to  plant  heliotrope.  He  learned 
this  floral  secret  when  he  was  Geraldine 
Farrar's  own  gardener. 

Meanwhile  we  fancy  it  would  be  great  if 
the  fans  could  only  discover  what  the  favor- 
ite flower  of  any  star  has  to  do  with  the 
price  of  eggs,  which  is  a  proposition  a  darn 
sight  more  interesting. 

AN  "EXTRA"  by  the  name  of  Frank  Well 
recently  sustained  a  fractured  arm  and  a 
lacerated  face  while  working  in  one  of  the 
big  scenes  of  a  Pearl  White  serial. 

He's  a  wonderful  fellow  at  that,  because 
he  is  still  Well. 

THERE  are  so  many  new  "stars"  in  the 
movie  firmament  that  is  doesn't  look  like 
the  same  night. 

Nor  the  last  night  for  the  industry  if 
"stars"  will  perpetuate  it. 

ALICE  BRADY  "In  the  Hollow  of  Her 
Hand!" 

It  sounds  like  there  was  a  hand  out,  does 
it  not? 

MITCHELL  LEWIS  does  some  more 
of  his  famous  fighting  in  "Children  of 
Banishment." 

But,  just  why  should  an  actor  be  known 
by  the  fighting  he  does  before  the  moving 
picture  camera? 

THEY  are  showing  "The  Stars  as  They 
Are"  in  a  screen  magazine  supplement 
series  now. 

Wonder  if  they'll  be  showing  the  stars  as 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  next? 

THE  manner  in  which  exhibitors  have 
been  booking  J.  Stuart  Blackton's  produc- 
tion, "The  Common  Cause,"  indicates — 

They  are  making  it  a  common  cause  for 
making  money. 

WILLIAM  DUNCAN,  the  Vitagraph 
serial  king,  promises  to  make  his  previous 
thrillers  look  like  plugged  dimes  with  his 
latest  effort. 

Is  this  a  confession  that  the  said  previous 
thrillers  were  only  worth  so  many  plugged 
dimes? 

IN  "The  Wishing  Ring  Man,"  Bessie 
Love,  the  star,  made  seventeen  complete 
changes  of  costume. 

This  is  what  we  call  giving  the  photoplay 
salad  plenty  of  dressing. 

CHARLES  MURRAY  sends  the  follow- 
ing sad  notice  to  his  friends:  "My  hair 
dyed  last  week." 

Presumably  interment  will  take  place  on 
some  bald  spot. 

ABOUT  the  only  thing  Ben  Turpin  got 
for  Christmas  was  a  hic-cough. 

But  think  of  all  the  good  stuff  he  had  to 
get  to  get  the  hic-cough! 


ith  Bta®k 


NOW  read  this  gem  emanating  from  the 
Mack  Sennett  Studio:  "A  tree  will  bough 
the  same  as  an  ocean  waves." 

Then  let  us  add  that  man  is  not  the  only 
successful  aviator,  for  does  not  the  dust 
fly,  too! 

LOUISE  FAZENDA,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  funniest  comediennes  who 
ever  graced  the  screen,  has  just  established 
the  fact  that  she  is  at  heart  a  true  philan- 
thropist by  giving  money  to  poor  children 
whom  she  systematically  "looked  up." 

Of  course  there's  nothing  funny  about 
this,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  pointer 
as  to  how  all  people  —  comedians  and 
grouches  alike — can  extend  the  scope  of 
fun.     Why  not  loosen  up  and  help  out? 

ALICE  LAKE  is  doing  well  in  Mack 
Sennett  comedies. 

But  the  question  that's  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  the  devotees  to  the  cinema  is, 
how  does  Miss  Lake  stand  on  the  prohibi- 
tion question? 

THERE  has  been  all  kinds  of  excitement 
over  a  legal  fight  between  Clara  Kimball 
Young  and  her  business  associates  over  a 
contract. 

And,  it  will  be  just  like  the  men  on  the 
opposite  side  to  say:  "Oh  well,  Clara  is 
Young  yet." 

EDDIE  CLINE  has  a  new  way  of  con- 
centrating. When  he  is  directing  a  picture 
he  stuffs  his  ears  with  cotton  so  he  can't 
hear  the  voices  of  the  actors.  He  says  they 
distract  him  and  spoil  his  line  of  thought. 

It  would  seem  that  the  voice  of  the  actor 
is  some  "re-actor." 

"THE  CAVELL  CASE"  has  been  based 
on  the  alleged  fact  that  the  grave  of  Edith 
Cavell  has  been  discovered  in  a  Brussels 
cemetery. 

But  what  civilization  most  wants 
"found" — and  punished — are  the  beasts  who 
perpetrated  this  unpardonable  crime. 

MARY  MILES  MINTER  wants  to  grow 
up,  but  the  fans  won't  let  her,  according  to 
the  lament  of  her  press  agent. 

Can  you  imagine  how  much  the  fans  have 
to  do  with  the  physical  development  of  a 
favorite?  True,  the  fans  can  do  a  full  share 
to  fatten  her  purse. 

FANNIE  WARD,  the  popular  Pathe 
star,  has,  during  her  brilliant  histrionic 
career  on  the  stage  and  screen,  participated 
in  more  than  three  hundred  love  scenes. 

No  wonder  Fannie  is  so  love-wise. 

AMONG  the  real  reel  enthusiasts  is 
Joseph  A.  Golden,  author  and  director  of 
"Wolves  of  Kultur."  He  says  the  future 
of  the  screen  is  limitless. 

That's  right — limitless — that's  the  limit. 

WHEN  Madge  Kennedy  left  New  York 
for  California  recently  she  uttered  the  word 
"goodbye"  1,200  times,  according  to  a  statis- 
tician who  stood  by  and  counted. 

This  is  what  we  call  making  what  comes 
last  most  lasting. 


FOR  RESULTS, 
JUST  IMAGINE 

DOROTHY  GISH 
and  Elmer  Clifton, 
who  directs  her,  are 
the  best  of  friends  and 
manage  to  get  lots  of 
pleasure  out  of  their 
work.  The  other  day, 
on  location,  Dorothy 
had  to  make  "a 
change." 

"Where  shall  I 
dress?''    asked 
Dorothy. 
"In  the  garage,"  replied  Clifton. 
"I  want  a  nice  room,  my  Ma,  some  maids 
and  some  music,"  said  Dorothy. 

When  she  returned  Clifton  asked  her 
how  she  had  managed  to  get  along. 

"I  cranked  up  the  Ford,"  Dorothy 
informed  him,  "that  made  the  music,  and 
a  little  woolly  dog  came  in  and  talked  to 
me,  and  I  just  imagined  Ma  and  the  maids 
jnd  got   along  nicely." 

Which  is  further  proof  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  imagination.  Why,  we  even 
knew  an  editor  who  imagined  he  had  plenty 
and  got  away  with  it! 

INFLUENZA  has  not  missed  many  of 
the  photoplayers  sojourning  in  California. 
In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  whole  colony  has 
been  obliged  to  sniffle  it  out  with  the  per- 
sistent old  epidemic. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  when  a 
thing  gets  general,  that  lets  the  movie  folk 
right  in  on  the  front  row. 

MARY  ANDERSON  has  received  an 
offer  to  go  to  England  to  appear  in  films, 
but   she  declined   with   thanks. 

Obviously  she  doesn't  care  much  for  the 
Bull  of  John. 

It  is  claimed  for  Elinor  Fair,  who  sup- 
ported Mary  Pickford  in  "Daddy  Longlegs," 
that  she  possesses  eloquent  eyes. 

And,  according  to  our  experience,  elo- 
quent eyes  always  render  the  other  fellow 
speechless. 

WILL  M.  RITCHEY  occupies  room 
number  13  in  Writers'  Row  at  the  Lasky 
Studio  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 

If  Will  raises  no  row  such  as  will  get 
him  into  Prisoners'  Row,  he  will  prove  that 
13  isn't  so  all-fired  unlucky  after  all. 

WILLIAM  S.  HART  is  very  devoted  to 
his  own  sister. 

Now  we  know  why  so  many  fair  fans 
seek  to  be  his  sisters. 

WE  have  just  read  the  following:  "Mrs. 
Charlie  Chaplin  (Mildred  Harris)  in  'Bor- 
rowed Clothes.' " 

Charlie,  Charlie!  Would  you  permit  your 
own  wife  to  appear  in  borrowed  clothes 
while  million-dollar  contracts  fly  at  you  so 
thick  and  fast? 

BERT  LYTELL  is  one  of  those  sensible 
actors,  who  owns  a  ranch  and  whose  big 
earnings  are  going  into  something  useful 
and  which  will  take  care  of  him  in  the 
future.  The  ranch  is  in  Napa  County,  and 
Bert  spent  his  Christmas  there. 

Oh,  if  we  could  only  own  a  ranch  in  time 
for  the  round-up  of  retirement! 

GEORGE  HOLT  and  Walt  Whitman, 
actors,  and  Dick  Willis,  writer,  all  disturbed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  jumping  in  it  on 
Christmas  morning.  The  outrage  occurred 
at  Santa  Monica.     No  arrests. 

Even  the  ocean  raised  no  objections — just 
a  few  waves. 
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HEN  Kipling  wrote  that  memorable 
couplet,  "East  is  East,  and  West  is 
West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,"  he  had  not  the  example  of 
the  motion  picture  before  him.  No 
fabled  seven-league  boots  nor  magic  carpet 
could  equal  the  camera  in  uniting  the  most 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  A  click 
of  the  projection  machine  and  we  are  in 
Benares  or  Timbuctu  or  Kamschatka  or  San 
Francisco  or  New  York — or  anywhere  at  all. 
Oddly  enough,  despite  the  pictures  that  have 
been  made  depicting  the  West  of  our  own  land, 
that  section  is  still  largely  a  land  of  mystery  to 
the  Easterner  who  has  never  gone  further  in 
that  direction  than  Chicago,  or  possibly  not 
that  far. 

There  have  been  good  pictures,  too,  show- 
ing frontier  or  ranch  life — as  witness  the  pro- 
ductions from  Artcraft  starring  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  William  S.  Hart  and  others.  But 
the  West  remains  an  ever  popular  locale  for 
pictures  calculated  to  please  all  audiences — 
even,  indeed,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
prairies,  mountains,  plains  and  trackless  forests 
of  the  districts  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Rockies. 

And  now  comes  what  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est story  of  the  West  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten for  stage  or  screen — Edwin  Milton  Royle's 
famous  play,  "The  Squaw  Man."  Four  years 
or  more  ago,  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  and  Oscar  Apfel 
directed  a  screen  version  of  the  drama  and  it 
was  produced  by  Jesse  L.  Lasky — the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  constantly  improving  film 
masterpieces. 

Always  Director  de  Mille  had  latent  in  his 
mind  the  desire  to  reproduce  this  picture.  He 
knew,  as  time  went  on  and  he  became  more 
and  more  expert  at  the  work,  how  greatly  he 
could  improve  on  his  first  effort.  He  saw 
the  newer  possibilities  of  greater  facilities, 
advanced  technique,  better  players,  and  so  on. 
And  finally  it  was  decided  to  undertake  the 
task. 

"This  time,"  said  Mr.  de  Mille,  "nothing 
was  lacking  that  could  possibly  make  of  this 
modern  version  of  Edwin  Milton  Royle's  play 
a  perfect  picture.  I  had  a  cast  that  could  not 
be  surpassed ;  my  interior  settings  were  abso- 
lutely correct  down  to  the  smallest  detail;  the 
exteriors  were  equally  realistic.  This  was  a 
great  chance — a  chance  to  re-make  a  picture, 
something  seldom  granted  to  the  producer  of 
screen  entertainment." 

So  he  set  to  work.  Beulah  Marie  Dix  was 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  writing  the  con- 
tinuity for  the  modern  version  of  "The  Squaw 
Man."  Mr.  deMille  proceeded  to  select  his  cast 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  he  had  determined 
it  should  be  justly  entitled  to  be  called  "all 
star."  Hitherto  the  casts  of  Mr.  deMille's 
pictures  have  been  non-star — that  is  to  say,  the 
word  star  was  not  applied  to  them.  A  cast  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible  was  chosen,  irre- 
spective of  the  standing  of  the  players  largely, 
and  at  best  certain  ones  were  "featured"  on 
the  screen.  This  time,  however,  every  mem- 
ber, virtually,  was  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  stellar  appellation. 

The  completed  galaxy  of  players  included 
Elliott  Dexter,  Theodore  Roberts,  Thurston 
Hall,  Tully  Marshall,  Ann  Little,  Katherine 
MacDonald,  Edwin  Stevens,  Jack  Holt,  Noah 
Beery,  Winter  Hall,  Herbert  Standing,  Pat 
Moore,  Monte  Blue,  Chas.  Ogle,  Guy 'Oliver, 
Jim  Mason,  William  Brunton,  Jack  Herbert, 
Julia  Faye,  M.  Hallward,  Helen  Dunbar,  etc. 


Look  up  any  of  the  Paramount  or  Artcraft 
pictures  of  the  past  year  and  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  come  upon  one  or  another  of  these 
players  in  an  important  role. 

Mr.  de  Mille  was  assisted  in  his  directorial 
work  by  Sam  Wood  and  Ann  Bauchens,  while 
Alvin  Wyckoff  presided  at  the  camera. 

The  big  ranch  scenes,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  action  transpires,  required  room  for  per- 
fect representation,  room  and  realistic  "fit- 
tings." So  after  some  deliberation,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  "shoot"  the  scenes  on  the 
400,000-acre  Tajon  Ranch  near  Bakersfield, 
where  there  are  seven  ranch  houses,  a  moun- 
tain range,  many  thousand  head  of  cattle,  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  four  lakes,  old  forts,  one  of 


which  was  used  by  Fremont  in  Mexican  War 
days,  and  so  on. 

Thither,  bag  and  baggage,  went  the  big 
company,  to  labor  under  a  broiling  sun  for 
a  week  or  more.  But  the  results  were  worth 
it.  Real  punchers,  real  Indians,  real  scenery — 
wild  as  could  be  desired — gave  to  the  pro- 
duction a  verisimilitude  that  could  not  be 
surpassed. 

The  interiors  showing  the  English  ancestral 
home  of  the  Wynnegates  were  constructed  and 
decorated  in  lavish  fashion,  substantial  almost 
as  the  original  structures  in  England. 

Every  phase  of  lighting,  every  detail  of 
"property,"  every  costumic  effect,  every  trick 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Film  Brings  Gaby  Back  Again 


Gaby  Deslys,  Former  Musical  Comedy  Star,  and  Who  \7ill  Forever  Remind  People  of 
ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  is  Now  Appearing  on  the  Screen  in  the  Pathe  Special  Entitled 
"Infatuation." 
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A    NOVEL 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PRECEDING    CHAPTERS 

A  rramp,  weary  of  his  wanderlust,  sought  refuge 
from  his  bitter  fatigue  at  "The  Lilacs,"  the  dilapi- 
dated country  home  of  Crystal  Waters,  a  comely 
young  woman  of  many  charms,  and  her  crippled 
brother  of  ten  years,  Sylvan.  The  stranger  was 
exceedingly  affable  and  decidedly  appealing  in  his 
obvious  sadness  and  the  boy's  pity  was  excited, 
resulting  in  his  extending  cordial  hospitality.  Syl- 
van became  confidential  with  his  new-found  friend 
and  told  him  that  his  sister  and  he  were  about 
to  be  evicted  from  their  home  by  the  owner,  Dr. 
Alfred  Widdener,  a  wealthy  specialist,  whose  plead- 
ings of  love  Crystal  had  spurned.  Later  Sylvan 
introduced  the  Tramp  to  his  sister  and  he  was 
plainly  impressed  by  her  rare  beauty.  When  she 
learned  of  the  Tramp's  kindness  to  her  brother, 
Crystal  invited  him  to  make  himself  at  home  and 
to  join  them  at  supper.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  avidity.  After  learning  of  the  Tramp's 
weariness  the  girl  graciously  invited  him  to  remain 
all  night  and  enjoy  a  good  sleep  on  a  real  bed. 
Again  the  Tramp  accepted  the  offer  of  hospitality 
with  eagerness.  After  the  supper  Sylvan  per- 
suaded his  sister  to  play  and  sing  for  the  guest. 
She  acceded  to  the  wish  of  her  brother  with 
admirable  modesty,  and,  when  she  started  her  con- 
cert the  Tramp  was  enthralled.  Presumably  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  the  musical  efforts  of  the 
girl  aroused  the  inner  man's  better  impulses,  be- 
cause he  suddenly  came  to  the  realization  that  it 
would  be  a  mercy  to  his  hostess  if  he  would  not 
stay  all  night.  "God!  I  really  don't  want  to 
harm  these  people,"  he  told  himself  as  he  clutched 
convulsively  at  both  arms  of  the  chair  in  which 
he  was  sitting.  Then  came  a  great  mental  battle 
in  which  he  won  out  to  the  extent  of  bravely 
asking  to  be  excused  from  remaining  longer.  When 
Crystal  begged  him  to  reconsider  for  her  little 
brother's  sake,  he  weakened  and  it  did  not  require 
many  more  appeals  to  bring  about  his  change  of 
mind. 

The  moment  after  Crystal  had  shown  him  to 
his  room,  the  Tramp  ceased  to  be  the  semblance 
of  the  man  he  had  been  during  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  evening.  After  much  struggling  with  the 
inner  self,  he  wandered  out  into  the  dark  hall. 
He  was  approaching  the  room  he  knew  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  beautiful  girl  when  conscience  asserted 
itself  and  he  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  exclamation  expressing  his  fear  of  him- 
self. This  attracted  the  girl  to  him.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  him  at  large  in  her  home.  He 
weakly  tried  to  reassure  her,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly unnerved  when  she  caught  him  in  a  lie. 
Pressed,  he  admitted  dire  intentions  of  doing 
harm.  His  words  electrified  Crystal.  Murder  was 
the  first  thought  to  enter  her  mind.  Sylvan  had 
crawled  out  into  the  hall  and  he  shared  in  his 
sister's  apprehensions.  The  Tramp  assumed  a 
crouching  position  and  his  unpleasant  face  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Just  as  he  seemed  ready 
to  pounce  upon  his  defenseless  prey,  Crystal  fell 
to  her  knees  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  her 
Creator  in  the  belief  that  her  end  had  come.  Her 
prayer  so  affected  the  Tramp  that,  then  and  there, 
he  decided  to  live  a  different  life,  and  to  stay  with 
Crystal  and  Sylvan  to  help  them  regain  their  old 
home. 

Life  flowed  along  smoothly  at  "The  Lilacs,"  all 
the  while  Crystal  becoming  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  Tramp.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.-  Wid- 
dener, Sylvan  had  had  hopes  of  regaining  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  all  seemed  happy,  when  suddenly, 
without  saying  "goodbye"  the  tramp  left,  leaving 
Crystal    broken-hearted. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Tramp  was  in  a  strange  mood  tonight, 
Crystal  thought,  after  he  had  gone,  and  she  had 
dropped  into  the  big  chair  by  the  center  table,  and 
leaned  her  head  against  the  back  of  it.  Why  had 
he  left  her  like  that?  He  seemed  impatient  and 
spoke  bitterly  of  love  when  they  were  sitting  out 
on  the  porch  steps  in  the  moonlight.  What  could 
be  the  matter  with  him  ?  Had  she  incurred  his  dis- 
favor?  What  had  she  done  to  hurt  him?  He  knew 
he  loved  him  ami  he  had  repudiated  her!  Crystal 
was  \ery  unhappy  and  she  sat  there  for  a  long  time, 
with  eyes  closed,  feeling  the  tears  steal  down 
through  her  lashes.  Then  she  brushed  them  away, 
sat  up  suddenly  and  listened.  An  automobile 
entered  the  porte  cochere  and  stopped.  Crystal  won- 
dered  who  it  could  be,  if  it  were  Dr.  Furniss  and 
Elza    Davenport,  come  to  take  her  for  a  ride.     She 


could  not  go,  for  she  had  told  the  Tramp  she  was 
going  to  wait  for  him.  Yet,  why  should  she  wait? 
He  had  told  her  not  to,  and  later  had  left  her 
abruptly.  After  listening  a  moment,  Crystal  hur- 
riedly went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  stood  face 
to  face  with  Dr.  Widdener. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  greeted. 

"Ah,  how  are  you?"  he  smiled,  holding  out  to  her 
a  large  cluster  of  white  roses. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  They  are  beautiful!"  she 
exclaimed,  taking  the  flowers  from  him.  "Won't 
you  come  in?"  she  invited,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
living-room.  She  placed  the  roses  in  a  tall  Bohemian 
vase  on  the  center  table,  then  seated  herself  on  the 
davenport  beside  her  visitor. 

"You  have  an  engagement?"  he  inquired,  survey- 
ing her  critically.  He  had  never  seen  her  look 
quite  so  charming.  White  was  very  becoming 
to  her. 

"No,"  she  stammered,  an  embarrassed  flush  tinge- 
ing  cheek  and  brow.  "I — I  got  a— a  new  dress  and 
tried  it  on  tonight,  to — to  see  how  it  looked — I " 

"You  are  lovely  in  it.  You  look  like  a  bride 
tonight  I" 

The  Tramp  had  spoken  the  very  same  words  and 
they  thrilled  her  now  as  they  had  done  a  little  while 
before.  Had  her  eyes  been  closed,  Crystal  would 
have  almost  sworn  it  was  the  Tramp  speaking  them. 
She  rose  hastily  and  stood  at  a  window  to  let  the 
night  breeze  sweep  over  and  cool  her  hot  cheeks. 
She  was  feverish  and  agitated. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  together  to  keep  down  emotion.  Dr. 
Widdener  gazed  at  her  with  fixed  intentness,  then 
rose  and  stood  beside  her. 

"If  you  have  no  engagement,  wori't  you  go  with 
me  for  a  little  spin  ?"  he  pleaded. 

"No,   I — I   can't   go.     I — I " 

"Why   not?" 

"I — I   promised  to — to " 

Almost  roughly  Dr.  Widdener  caught  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  her  round  till  she   faced  him. 

"You  promised  what?" 

"To — to — wait  for — for " 

"The  Tramp  !"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  letting  his  hands 
drop  from  her  shoulders.  Crystal  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  then  lowered  her  eyes,  her  breath  flut- 
tering between  her  lips. 

"Yes,"  she  half  whispered. 

Dr.  Widdener  grew  very  white  and  his  eyes  glit- 
tered piercingly  like  sharp  points  of  light. 

"You — you  love  him?"  he  questioned  huskily,  as 
if  something  caught  in  his  throat.  Crystal  glanced 
up,  her  deep  eyes  shining  with  a  beautiful  tender- 
ness in  them. 

"I  love  him!"  she  answered  fearlessly. 

"He  is  a  beggar!  A  tramp!  Maybe  a  poltroon!" 
shot  out  Dr.   Widdener  savagely.     "He " 

"He  is  not  a  poltroon  !"  cried  Crystal  fiercely.  "I 
don't  care  what  he  is  !  I  love  him  !  He  may  have 
been  a  tramp  once,  but  he  isn't  any  more !  He  is 
all  that  is  noble  and  one  cannot  help  but  respect  and 
love  him.  I  don't  care  what  you  say  or  anybody 
else  says  about  him,  I  will  love  him  always!" 

White  and  amazed,  Dr.  Widdener  stood  speech- 
less for  a  space,  his  lips  tightening  to  thin  lines, 
then  his  eyes  softened  with  the  tenderness  that 
made  them  beautiful. 

"I  love  you !"  he  breathed  tensely,  catching  her 
suddenly  in  his  arms  and  crushing  her  against  his 
breast,  while  his  lips  pressed,  as  if  they  would  draw 
from  her  their  last  fragrant  sweetness.  "I  love 
you,"   he   repeated    passionately. 

"I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  you  !  If  you  will 
be  my  wife,  Crystal,  Sylvan  shall  not  want  for  any- 
thing. Even  if  you  do  not  care  for  me,  I  will 
marry  you!" 

"No !"  cried  Crystal,  freeing  herself,  with  diffi- 
culty. She  stood  off  from  him,  panting,  regarding 
him  with  flashing  eyes.  "No,"  she  went  on  unspar- 
ingly, "I  don't  care  what  you  are !  I  do  not  love 
you  and  will  never  marry  you  !  I  would  rather  live 
in  a  hovel,  starve  with  the  man  I  love  than  live  in 
a  palace  with  a  man  I  do  not  love!" 

Crystal  spoke  vehemently,  and  the  man  who  heard 
her  words  was  startled,  awed  by  her  passion,  the 
love  she  gave  to  a  beggar,  a  worthless  vagabond  of 
the  streets !  He  had  waited  long,  cried  out 
hungrily  for  a  love  like  that !  There  was  something 
so  beautiful  about  it,  so  wonderful,  divine.  To  love 
like  that  was  to  give  all  and  ask  for  nothing!     And 


to  possess  it,  was  to  live  in  Paradise  !  This  woman, 
Crystal  Waters,  had  taken  in  a  man  out  of  the 
streets  and  befriended  him.  Now  she  loved,  gave 
him  herself,  asking  nought  of  him !  Dr.  Widdener 
was  humbled,  more  deeply  stirred  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  all  his  life.  Despite  her  not  caring  for  him, 
that  she  still  refused  him,  he  loved  her  more 
intensely.  He  gazed  at  her  now  with  deep  rever- 
ence  in    his   fine,   dark   eyes. 

"You  love  this  tramp,  but  he  can  give  you  noth- 
ing I"  he  said  very  low.  Crystal  bowed  her  head 
upon  her  interlaced  fingers,  the  tears  stealing  and 
glistening  between  them. 

"I  ask  for  nothing,"  she  answered  faintly,  "but — 
love  !" 

"Does  he  care  for  you?" 

"No,  no,  he  cares  for — for  someone  else." 

A  wave  of  deep  yearning  swept  over  Dr. 
Widdener.  Once  more  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  smothered  his  lips  on  hers  as  if  he  would  never 
let  her  go. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said,  looking  down  into  her 
flushed  face. 

Amazed  at  herself,  Crystal  wondered  why  she  did 
not  rebel  at  this  man's  caressess.  Singularly 
enough,  tonight,  he  held  a  strange  attraction  for  her. 
She  was  thrilled,  carried  almost  beyond  herself. 
Somehow,  in  voice  and  manner,  he  reminded  her  of 
the  Tramp.  Resting  her  cheek  lightly  against  his 
shoulder,  she  lifted  her  deep  wonderful  eyes  to  his. 

"Somehow,"  she  murmured  flutteringly,  "you 
remind  me  of — of — the  Tramp."  The  remark 
startled  Dr.  Widdener.  Never  before  in  all  his 
life  had  he  been  told  he  resembled  a  tramp. 

"I  do  ?"  he  asked,  surprised,  releasing  her  sud- 
denly and  standing  back  from  her. 

"Yes,  your  voice  and — and " 

"And  if  I  were  the  Tramp,  what  then  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned hurriedly,  watching  her  intently, 
t' 


marry    you!"    answered    Crystal    below 
am    not    the    Tramp  ?"    he    inquired, 


marry    you 


she     flashed 


'I    should 
her  breath. 

"And    if    I 
feverishly. 

"I     shall     never 
emphatically. 

For  a  space,  Dr.  Widdener  waited  as  if  in  inde- 
cision, then  suddenly  went  up  to  Crystal  and  laid 
his  hand  very  softly  on  her  hair  for  a  second,  then 
departed  without  a  word,  even  one  backward  glance. 
He  could  not  force,  neither  could  he  persuade  her 
to  become  his  wife.  When  he  was  gone,  Crystal 
moved  slowly  to  the  center  table  and  stood  there  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  way  as  if  mesmerized.  Finally  she 
was  aroused  as  from  a  strange  dream  by  someone 
speaking  to  her. 

"Crystal,  Crystal,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  queried  Elza  Davenport.  "Dr.  Furniss 
and  I  found  the  front  door  open,  so  we  came  right 
in,"  she  explained,  laughing.  "Here  at  'The  Lilac's' 
we  don't  stand  on  ceremony." 

Instantly,  Crystal  brushed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes  as  if  to  dissipate  a  thin  mist  that  blinded  her, 
then  held  out  a  hand  to   each. 

"I  am  so  glad  you've  both  come,"  she  said. 
"Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  responded  Dr.  Furniss.  "We've 
come  to  take  you,  Sylvan  and  the  Tramp  for  a  spin 
on  Magnolia  Road." 

"Oh,  how  charming!  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  go! 
Sylvan  has  gone  to  bed  and  I  can't  leave  him  in  the 
house  alone." 

"Where  is   the  Tramp?" 

"He  had  to  go  back  to  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  said  it  might  be  very  late  before  he 
returned." 

"So  he's  got  a  job?     Does  he  like  it?" 

"Immensely." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  stay  out  here  just  with 
Sylvan  ?" 

"No,  not  in  the  least." 

"Better  wake  up  the  boy  and  you  and  he  go  with 
us."    insisted   Dr.   Furniss  genially. 

"I  wish  very  much  that  I  could,"  smiled  Crystal. 
"But    really   I    can't   go   this    evening." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry !"  said  Elza,  in  keen  disap- 
pointment. "What  a  lovely  gown  you  have  on, 
Crystal  !"  she  exclaimed  rapturously,  after  a 
moment.  '"You  look  like  you  are  going  to  your 
own  wedding!     When  did  you  get  it?" 

"Today.     I  am  so  glad  you  like  it." 

Elza  Davenport  glanced  meaningly  at  Dr.  Furniss. 
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"Oh,  I  know  why  she  won't  go  with  us,  Penn," 
she  burst  out  banteringly.  "She's  waiting  for  the 
Tramp,  to  let  him  see  her  in  her  new  gown!" 

"He  has  already  seen  me  in  it,"  announced 
Crystal  quietly. 

"Really,  Crystal,"  pursued  Miss  Davenport,  seri- 
ously, "is  it  true  you've  turned  down  Dr.  Widdener 
for  the  Tramp?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Crystal  truthfully.  "I  will  never 
marry  a  man  I  do  not  love!" 

"Alfred  Widdener  is  a  big  chance  for  any 
woman,"  interposed  Pendleton  Furniss  earnestly. 
"He  is  the  finest  fellow  I  know." 

"And  the  most  generous,  except  you,  Penn,"  sup- 
plemented Elza.  "Why,-  Crystal,  everybody's  shocked 
at  your  falling  in  love  with  the  Tramp.  You  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  him  !" 

"I  know  he  is  a  gentleman!"  returned  Crystal 
proudly. 

"He  was  a  common  tramp  when  you  took  him  in 
and  you  can't  tell  how  long  he  will  keep  his  posi- 
tion. He  may  give  it  up  any  time  and  turn  again 
to   the  streets  to  beg  his   way." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  has  been,"  cried  Crystal 
passionately,  "if  he  does  beg  his  way  in  the  streets 
I — I — will — always  love  him  !"  and  she  turned  away 
and  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  filled  her 
eyes.  Elza  Davenport  went  up  and  folded  an  arm 
about  her. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  dear,"  she  urged  gently.  "The 
Tramp  can  only  bring  you  sorrow  and  want ! 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  be  the  wife  of  a  great 
specialist  like  Dr.  Widdener  !  He  is  really  a  great 
man.  Helen  Ross  is  crazy  about  him.  She  would 
marry  him  tomorrow,  if  he  asked  her!  She  has 
thrown  over  Roy  Cartridge,  you  know.  Haven't  you 
heard  about  it?" 

"No,  I — I  thought  she  was  going  to  marry  him," 
murmured  Crystal. 

"No,  indeed  !  She  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  marry- 
ing him.  He's  drinking  very  heavily,  they  say, 
and  is " 

"Sour  as  a  lemon  about  it,"  laughed  Dr.  Furniss. 
"He  is  a  simpleton  anyhow,  and  I  can't  see  why  any 
woman  would  want  to  " 

The  sentence  was  broken  abruptly,  for  Roy 
Cartridge,  that  moment,  stood  in  the  doorway,  hat 
in  hand,  his  faded  blue  eyes  staring  wonderingly 
before  him.  Seeing  the  door  open  and  hearing 
voices,  he  entered  unceremoniously.  He  had  never 
been  a  man  for  formality.  Lately  he  had  acquired 
a  freshness  of  manner  that  did  not  recommend  him 
to  some  women.  Crystal  had  never  really  cared  for 
him,  and  now,  as  she  looked  at  him,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  been  engaged  to  him.  That 
was  five  years  ago.  Then  he  seemed  different. 
Since  then  she  had  heard  much  about  him  and  he 
seemed  to  have  gone  down  in  a  sordid  way.  Yet 
he  was  dressed  with  his  usual  nicety.  He  now  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  all  three. 

"Having  a  party?"  he  inquired  of  Crystal. 

"No.  Dr.  Furniss  and  Elza  merely  dropped  in  to 
see    me    and " 

"We  came  to  take  her  automobiling,  and  she 
won't  go  with  us,"  interrupted  Elza  Davenport. 
^'Sorry  we  will  have  to  go  without  you,  dear,"  she 
added,   kissing  Crystal   on  the   cheek. 

"Don't  much  think  you  can  go  for  a  ride,"  said 
Cartridge.     "It  looks  teary  out." 

"Oh,  we  don't  mind  the  rain,"  returned  Dr. 
Furniss.  as  he  and  Miss  Davenport  moved  toward 
the  door.  "See  you  in  the  morning,"  he  said  to 
Crystal.     "We  will  come  out  to  breakfast." 

"Yes,   do !"   responded   Crystal  cordially. 

"And  we'll  bring  Widdener  with  us.  You  know 
we  are  coming  out  anyway  to  straighten  Sylvan's 
hip,"  he  called,  and  he  and  Elza  passed  out  to  their 
automobile. 

Cartridge  grinned  as  he  heard  the  door  slam  to 
and  the  car  spin  down  the  drive  into  Magnolia 
Road.  When  the  shuffling  of  the  engine  died  away, 
he  flung  his  hat  down  on  the  table,  took  a  stride  or 
two  up  and  down  the  room,  then  halted  and  stood 
near  Crystal. 

"I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  you  lately,"  he 
said.  "It  was  a  deuced  mean  trick  of  me  to  break 
that  engagement.  I've  always  loved  you,  Crystal, 
and  I've  come  now  to  ask  you  to  take  me  back. 
You  still  care  for  me,  don't  you,  sweetheart?" 

"No,  I  don't  care  for  you  any  more,"  she  replied 
quietly. 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  yes,  you  do,  Crystal.  You 
know  you  care  for  me,"  he  repeated,  and  he 
attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  drew 
back  from  him.  "You  didn't  treat  me  that  way 
when  we  were  engaged!"  he  exclaimed,  angrily. 
"You've  got  uppish  lately,  since  you  met  the 
Tramp!  Everybody's  laughing  about  your  being 
friends  with  him !  He's  nothing  but  a  dirty 
beggar !     Say,  are  you  in  love  with  him  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  two  faced  each  other.  Roy 
Cartridge  snickered  insolently,  going  up  to  her. 
Crvstal  did  not  answer,  but  regarded  him  with  dis- 
gust. His  face  was  red  as  if  the  blood  were  about 
to  gush  out  of  it  and  his  breath  smelled  as  if  he 
had  just  left  a  wine  shop.  A  shiver  stole  over  her 
at  the  thought  of  being  alone  with  him  and  unpro- 
tected. She  retreated  farther  from  him,  putting  the 
center  table  between  them. 

"Will  you  please  go !"  she  ordered  firmly.  "If 
you  don't.  I  will  call  the  Tramp !"  she  added 
peremptorily,    clinging   to   the  table,    doing  her   best 


to  keep  her  head.  The  Tramp  said  he  would  be 
out  late  and  Crystal  did  not  think  it  was  quite  time 
for  him  to  return,  but  she  merely  threatened  as 
protection.  If  that  failed  what  then  ?  Roy  Cartridge 
tilted  his  head  to  an  angle  and  peered'  at  her  from 
one  side  of  the  table. 

"Did  the  Tramp  give  you  that  dress?"  he  queried, 
still  snickering. 

Crystal  flamed  and  hot  tears  blurred  her  eyes. 

"No,  my  money  paid  for  it!"  she  answered 
tremulously.  Cartridge  moved  slowly  around  the 
table  and  stood  near  her. 

"I  didn't  think  you  could  afford  a  dress  like 
that!"  he  grinned,  and  he  would  have  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  Tramp 
came  into  the  room  and  jerked  him  back,  flinging 
him  heavily  to  the  floor. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  you  insolent  fellow?" 
he  gnashed  fiercely,  rewarding  him  with  a  vicious 
kick.  Cartridge  lay  on  the  floor,  blinking  like  a 
frightened  animal. 

"I've  come  here  to — to  ask  Crystal  to — to  renew 
our  engagement,"  he  stammered.  The  Tramp  admin- 
istered several  more  kicks. 

"Get  out,  you  reprobate,  or  I'll  put  you  out!"  he 
said,  roughly.  Cartridge  groaned,  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  dashed  for  the  open.  When  he  had  disap- 
peared, Crystal  drew  a  long  breath  in  relief,  then 
went  up  and  held  out  her  hands  gratefully  to  the 
Tramp.  He  took  them  and  looked  anxiously  down 
at  her.  "The  insolent  fellow!"  he  ground  out 
angrily.     "Did  he  insult  you?" 

"He  was  insulent.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you've 
come!"  she  breathed  agitatedly.  "I — I  don't  know 
what  would  have  happened  if  you  hadn't  come,"  she 
ended  with  a  sob.  In  a  moment  she  found  herself 
in  the  Tramp's  arms,  her  head  resting  against  his 
shoulder. 

"Now  he's  gone,  don't  let's  talk  about  him.  He's 
not  worth  it,"  he  said,  soothingly,  gently  stroking 
her  hair.  Then  he  let  her  go,  standing  back  from 
her  that  she  might  have  a  clear  view  of  him.  "Tell 
me  how  you  like  me  without  my  moustache." 

She  regarded  him  intently.  "Oh,  I  like  you 
immensely.  You  are  far  better  looking  without  it ! 
I — I  hope  you  will  never  wear  another  moustache." 

"I   don't  intend   to." 

For  a  moment,  he  studied  her,  then  moved  away 
abruptly  to  a  window,  gazing  out  into  the  soft  dark 
night.  The  wind  was  blowing  heavier,  driving  down 
big  drops  of  rain,  making  the  earth  smell  sweet  and 
moist.  Crystal  followed  him  with  her  eves,  wonder- 
ing at  the  deep  pensiveness  that  had  taken  hold  of 
him.  Suddenly  he  turned  back  to  her,  caught  her 
head  between  his  hands,  gazing  long  and  earnestly 
into  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked  huskily.  At  his 
question,   she  colored  vividly  and  lowered  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I — I  love  you !"  came  flutteringly  from 
between  her  lips. 

"And   you   turned    down    Dr.    Widdener    for   me?" 

"Yes  !" 

"Alfred  Widdener  is  a  great  man  and  can  give 
you  everything." 

"I — I  know.  But  I  cannot  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love,  even  if  he  possessed  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world !  No  matter  what  happens,  I  will  never 
marry  him." 

The  man  drew  down  his  hands  quickly  as  if  her 
flesh  burned  him  and  stepped  back  from  her.  His 
face  became  gray  with  pallor  and  his  lips  tightened 
for  a  moment,  almost  to  compression. 

"I  am  a  poor  wretch,"  he  said  harshly,  "and  can 
give  you  nothing."  The  light  of  love  shining  in  her 
eyes,  Crystal  lifted  her  head  proudly  and  met  his 
gaze. 

"I  ask  for  nothing,"  she  murmured  softly, 
"except — except " 

"What?"  he   shot  out  fiercely. 

"Love,"  she  half  whispered  and  waited.  The 
Tramp's  eyes  glowed  for  a  moment,  as  if  a  sudden 
flame  had  leaped  into  them,  then  they  grew  dull, 
almost  blurred,  and  he  brushed  his  hand  across  them 
as  if  to  clear  away  the  fog. 

"I  cannot  give  you  that,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "So 
I  am  going  away.  I  want  you,  for  my  sake,  to 
forget  me  !" 

Startled  at  what  he  said,  Crystal  was  seized  by  a 
sudden  shivering,  and  she  gripped  hold  of  the  big 
red  chair  to  steady  herself.  She  was  so  agitated 
she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"You  are — are  going  away  for — for  good?"  she 
managed  to  ask  finally,  in  a  barely  audible  voice, 
growing  very  white. 

"Yes." 

"And — and  you  are — are  never  coming  back?" 

Deep  sadness  looked  out  of  the  Tramp's  dark 
eyes. 

"No.  It  is  best  for  you,  best  for  me,"  he 
answered,  his  voice  breaking  a  little.  Shaken  by 
sobs.  Crystal  swayed  like  a  delicate  flower  tossed  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  sank  to  the  floor  in 'a  heap. 
When  she  came  to,  she  found  herself  on  the  daven- 
port, alone  in  the  living-room.  The  Tramp  had 
departed  without  one  word  of  tenderness  or  even 
resrret.  And  she  loved  him  !  He  was  the  one  and 
only  man  in  her  life.  Never  would  she  care  for 
anoth.er  as  she  had  cared  for  him.  He  had  told  her 
to  forget.  Could  she  forget?  Yes,  she  would  close 
the  incident,  crush  the  thing  eating  out  the  heart  in 
her  brea=t  and  give  her  life  to  Sylvan.  He  was  all 
there  was  to  live  for  now. 


With  arms  about  her  head,  she  lay  there  sobbing. 
The  fragrance  of  the  white  roses  filled  the  room, 
but  their  sweetness  sickened  her.  When  emotion 
had  spent  itself,  she  rose,  mechanically  went  about 
closing  the  house  for  the  night,  switched  off  the 
lights,  and  in  the  dark,  half  dragged  herself  upstairs. 
She  looked  in  on  Sylvan,  and,  satisfied  that  all  was 
well,  passed  to  her  own  room.  When  she  had 
entered,  and  closed  the  door,  having  turned  on  the 
light,  she  tore  the  single  rose  from  her  hair,  unfas- 
tened and  slipped  out  of  the  dress  he  had  brought 
her,  folded  it  in  the  box  and  put  it  away,  never 
again  to  wear  it,  to  let  her  eyes  rest  upon  its  filmy 
whiteness.  She  had  oiven  freely  and  been  rejected! 
Never  would  she  expect  love  in  her  life.  She 
abandoned  hope  of  ever  seeing  that  fragrant  flower 
blossom  in  her  little  garden.  There  might  be  other 
flowers,  but  the  one  she  coveted  most  would  not  be 
there. 

Tears  choking  in  her  throat,  she  finished  undress- 
ing, nutting  on  a  faded  old  negligee.  Slowly  she 
turned  back  the  bed-covering,  finally  switching  off 
the  light.  She  liked  being  in  the  dark.  It  was  so 
comforting.  She  could  not  sleep  and  she  did  not 
want  to  go  to  bed,  so  she  sank  into  a  chair  by  the 
open  window.  It  was  not  raining  now,  but  heavy 
clouds  drifted,  and  now  and  then  the  moon  shone 
like  a  silver  sheaf  through  the  rifts.  Her  face, 
white  and  cold  as  a  moonbeam,  her  hands  clenched, 
Crystal  sat  rigid,  gazing  out  into  space,  her  eyes 
dry,  her  lips  tight-set.  The  Tramp  had  gone  out  of 
tier  life.  She  had  offered  him  all  and  he  had  told 
her  he  could  not  give  her  love.  He,  a  Tramp,  a 
man  of  the  streets  !  Crystal  laughed.  What  a  fool 
she  had  been  !  Yes,  she  would  forget !  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes,  breathing 
tensely.  Suddenly,  she  sat  up  and  opened  her  eyes, 
aroused  by  someone  singing  Grieg's  love-song  in  the 
rose  garden,  It  was  the  Tramp  !  Crystal  rose  hur- 
riedly from  her  chair  and  stood  at  the  window, 
listening,  her  hands  crushed  against  her  breast.  His 
voice  floated  to  her  out  of  the  night,  in  its  rare 
beauty  and  power,  thrilling,  maddening  her.  Could 
she  forget?  Never!  Never!  The  Tramp  was  sing- 
ing to  her,  perhaps  his  farewell.  When  he  finished, 
Crystal  held  out  her  arms,  calling  to  him  :  "Tramp  ! 
Oh,  Tramp !"  It  was  the  cry  from  the  lips  of  a 
woman  who  loved  with  her  soul,  a  cry  from  a 
heart  in  crucifixion.  Crystal  waited  hungrily,  shiv- 
eringly,  for  response,  but  there  was  no  answering 
call.  With  a  cry  of  anguish,  she  dropped  down  and 
grovelled  upon  the  floor,  beating  her  hands  against 
her  breast,  as  if  she  would  lash  out  the  longing  and 
the  pain  that  nearly  drove  her  mad.  She  grovelled 
until  she  was  exhausted,  then  lay  there  still,  her 
eyes  closed,  breathing  faintly,  a  sob,  now  and  then, 
breaking  in  her  throat.  She  lay  there  until  the 
gray  light  began  to  steal  over  the  tree-tops,  then  she 
rose  to  her  knees  and  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
window-sill,  her  head  on  them,  face  up-turned,  eyes 
closed,  unconscious  of  the  drops  of  rain  falling 
about  her. 

"Your  hair  is  getting  wet,  Crys.."  said  Sylvan, 
standing  there  beside  her,  clad  in  his  night-clothes. 
He  had  had  a  bad  dream,  and,  missing  the  Tramp, 
had  come  into  the  room  very  softly  to  find  his  sis- 
ter. Amazed  to  find  her  not  in  bed  and  fearing 
something  was  wrong,  he  forgot  his  bad  dream. 
Crystal  did  not  answer  him.  She  was  not  startled 
at  his  coming  into  her  room.  He  often  came  to  her 
in  the  night  when  he  was  frightened  or  lonely.  He 
had  not  come  lately,  because  the  Tramp  had  been 
in  the  room  with  him.  He  looked  down  at  her 
anxiously,  wonderingly.  "Don't  cry,  Crys,  'cause 
you're  an  old  maid!"  he  entreated  fervently.  "I'll 
find  somebodv  to  marry  you,  somebody  good,  too ! 
You  just  wait  till  Dr.  Widdener  makes  me  well  like 
other  boys  an'  I'll  show  you  !" 

Lifting  her  head,  Crystal  caught  the  boy  to  her 
and  held  him   close. 

"Dan  Cupid,"  she  smiled.  "Who  will  you  get 
for  me?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  he'll  be  great,  good- 
looking,  ah'  rich,  an'  he'll  give  me  loads  of  things 
I  want  to  get  my  consent  to  marry  you!" 

Crystal  laughed.  "Go  to  bed,  darling,"  she  urged, 
kissing  him  affectionately.  Sylvan  nestled  closer 
to  her. 

"Oh,  Crys.,  please  let  me  stay  with  you,"  he 
begged.     "I've   had   a   bad  dream   about  you  an' 

"What  did  you  dream  about  me?" 

"I  thought  somebody  was  taking  you  awa}'  from 
me  an'  I  would  be  left  all  alone  in  the  world!" 

"No  one  is  going  to  take  me  away  from  you. 
dearie." 

"They  might !" 

"No,  they  won't,"  replied  Crystal  emphatically, 
looking  down  tenderly  into  the  boy's  eyes.  She 
stroked  his  hair  and  kissed  him,  then  lifted  him  in 
her  arms  and  placed  him  in  her  bed,  sitting  beside 
him  and  holding  his  hand  till  he  fell  asleep.  After 
watching  him  for  a  time,  she  went  back  to  her  chair 
by  the  window,  dropped  into  it.  resting  her  head 
wearilv  on  her  arms.  The  rain  fell  softly,  in  the 
gray  light  of  morning,  dancing  lightly  like  shimmer- 
ing feet  of  little  children.  Now  and  then,  drops 
glistened  on  Crystal's  hair,  but  she  was  unmindful 
of  them,  for  she  had  fallen  asleep,  dreaming  that 
the  Tramp  was  singing  to  her  of  love  in  the  rose 
garden. 

(Continued  on  page  -/<;") 
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She  is  the  Twentieth  Century  type — fairly 
saturated  with  the  confirmed  ingredients  of 
modernism!  She  can  talk  on  the  timely  sub- 
jects of  the  day  in  a  manner  that  would 
take  our  old-fashioned  grandmother's  breath 
away,  and  yet,  if  you  could  see  this  charming 
girl  in  her  little  kitchen  baking  biscuits,  or 
watch  her  playing  with  the  kiddies  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  hear  her  telling  them  all 
about  the  fairies  who  live  in  the  clouds,  you 
would  readily  believe  that  she  has  a  very 
domestic  side  in  her  nature,  too ! 

It  is  this  dual  personality  that  makes  Mabel 
McQuade  so  well  liked  by  every  one  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact,  but  I've  been 
wondering  which  phase  it  was  that  made  this 
young  screen  actress  so  popular  with  the 
people  at  the  studios. 

Her  stony  is  an  interesting  one,  for  it  was 
just  about  two  years  ago  that  she  first  dawned 
upon  the  horizon  of  New  York,  coming  from 
a  little  town  in  the  West,  one  of  those  nine 
o'clock  towns,  which  was  too  small  to  hold 
her.  Here  Opportunity,  in  the  ever-ready 
guise  of  an  artist,  asked  her  to  pose  for  him; 
but  instead  of  shouting  with  joy,  Mabel  began 
to  lament  the  fact  that  she  had  not.  come  to 
New  York  sooner,  for  then,  she  thought,  by 
this  time  her  laurels  would  have  been  won. 

Ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  her 
patiently  (?)  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  studio 
(the  artist  forgot  to  tell  her  that  he  usually 
arose  at  about  12)  ;  but  Mabel's  ambitions 
were  not  to  be  discouraged  so  easily,  and  at 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon  her  patience  was 
rewarded  —  her  loveliness  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  canvas. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Miss  McQuade's 
career,  but  it  was  not  entirely  to  her  liking. 
Just  about  that  time  the  dancing  craze  was 
at  its  height,  so  she  gave  up  posing  and 
entered  the  Castle  School.  Here  she  studied 
dancing,  and  after  her  course  was  completed 
she  appeared  at  exclusive  entertainments  in 
exhibition  dancing. 

These  things  were,  however,  only  secondary 
to  the  desire  she  had  long  cherished — a  desire 
to    act  —  and    the    camera    afforded    so    many 
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When  May  Allison  Found  Herself  on 
Location  in  Topango  Canyon  Without 
a  Dressing-room,  and  She  Had  to  Make 
Some  Costume  Changes  in  Her  Metro 
Production,  "Her  Inspiration,"  She 
Didn't  Fume  About  It,  But  Had  a  Prop- 
erty Man  Tack  a  Couple  of  Blankets 
Around  Four  Trees  That  Obligingly  Had 
Grown  Just  Right  to  Shelter  Miss  Alli- 
son. Miss  Allison's  Leading  Man,  Her- 
bert H.  Heyes,  is  Surveying  Nature's 
Handiwork — Chiefly  as  Embodied  in 
May's   Blonde   Beauty. 


Mabel  McQuade 

more   possibilities    that    she   gave    it   the    first 
consideration. 

One  day  she  summoned  up  all  her  courage 
and  went   to   the   Goldwyn   studios.      At  that 


time  Anna  Q.  Neilson  was  playing  in  "The 
Heart  of  a  Sunset,"  and  there  was  a  demand 
for  a  double.  Mabel  happened  in  just  at  the 
opportune  moment,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
director,  who  thought  she  looked  so  much  like 
Miss  Neilson  that  he  immediately  engaged 
her  for  the  role  of  the  double. 

Later  she  appeared  in  support  of  other 
Goldwyn  stars,  and  then  went  to  the  Vita- 
graph  Company,  where  she  was  seen  in  "King 
of  Diamonds"  with  Harry  Morey,  Gladys 
Leslie,   Corrine    Griffith,    and   others. 

"Every  experience  I  get  to  act  before  the 
camera,"  says  Miss  McQuade,  "no  matter  how 
small,  broadens  my  perspective.  It  gives  me 
a  truer  understanding  and  enables  me  to 
realize  better  the  influences  and  the  effects. 

"Yet  the  more  one  comes  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  tremendous  demands,  the  big 
scope,  the  limitlessness  of  screen  art,  the  more 
they  come  to  have  as  vague  an  impression  of 
what  it  really  is  as  they  have  of  Eternity. 

"True  art  for  silent  drama  represents  the 
boundless  freedom,  the  reckless  abandon  and 
the  unfettered,  painstaking  efforts  in  their 
fullest  measure.  It  is  like  a  fountain  from 
which  one  ever  draws  forth  an  unlimited 
supply  of  inspiration." 

As  I  sat  watching  and  listening  to  her  relate 
her  early  experiences  it  seemed  to  me  that 
every  once  in  a  while  I  caught  a  sort  of  wist- 
ful expression  in  her  face  —  perhaps  it  was 
because  of  her  reminiscences,  for  she  assured 
me  she  has  a  very  happy-go-lucky  disposition ; 

there  is  always  a  song  on  her  lips,  and  her 
work  is  her  world. 
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IRTUALLY  ever  since  the  motion 
picture  became  a  staple  in  the 
amusement  world,  the  automobile, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  industry. 
The  use  of  motors  has  been  divided  into  three 
angles :  for  pleasure,  for  service  and  for 
actual  employment  in  the  pictures  themselves. 
The  first  division  may  be  passed  with  casual 
consideration,  for,  like  everyone  else,  the  film 
actor  or  official,  and  frequently  the  more 
humble  workers  in  a  picture  studio,  are  fond 
of  motoring-  and  own  cars  of  various  sorts, 
from  the  lowly  but  serviceable  "flivver"  to 
the  high-priced  or  specially  built  car.  To 
enumerate  these  would  be  equivalent  to  taking 
a  census  of  the  film  industry. 

The  second  division,  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant one,  includes  the  machines  used  in 
innumerable  ways  about  a  studio.  Perhaps 
the  most  universal  use  to  which  they  are  put 
is  in  conveying  companies  of  players  and 
'"extras"   to   locations   at    a   distance. 


Ambition 

It  seemed  that  I  was  all  alone. 

The  world  was  cold. 
And  cruel  was  the  hand  of  fate, 

No   joy   foretold. 
The  sky,  where  once  the  shining  sun 

Sent  beams   of   light. 
Was  to  my  mind  a  darkened  shadow 

Black    as    night. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  world  was  kind 

Except   to  me, 
And  yet  I  calmly  turned  away 

From  sympathy, 
Advanced    another    step    from 

From    Him   who   gave 
His  life  upon  the  cross 

That  He  might   save. 

And  then  I  tho't  of  those  I   knew 

Whose   efforts   bro't 
A  smile,   a   word   of   cheer. 

Ah,  happy  thought! 
And  then   I   turned  to   Him,  at  last 

His  name  I  blest. 
And   He   inspired   Ambition — then 

I  did  the  rest. 

Chas.  E.  Xorman. 


In  Hollywood.  Cal.,  in  front  of  the  various 
studios  of  mornings  can  usually  be  seen  lined 
up  great  sight-seeing  busses,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  cars,  loaded  with  strange  and  motley 
crowds  of  people,  made  up  for  their  parts. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  load  of  Zulus,  with  spears 
and  shields:  again,  a  gang  of  rough-clad 
miners  or  punchers  for  a  "Western"  picture; 
still  again,  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls  in  fluffy 
dresses  who  will  take  part  in  some  lawn  fete 
or   small-town    street   scene. 

Convoyed  by  cars  containing  the  star  and 
principals  in  the  picture,  these  form  a  pic- 
turesque caravan  along  the  boulevards  which, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  a  common  sight  in  these 
days,  to  which  the  natives  of  the  picturesque 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles  are  accustomed,  might 
prove  startling.  The  same  applies  in  the 
Eastern  studios,  where  the  reaches  of  Long 
Island,  the  beautiful  Connecticut,  or  up-state 
Xew  York  districts,  are  frequently  employed 
as  locations   for  exterior  scenes. 

In  the  various  departments  of  a  film  studio 
the  automobile  is  constantly  employed.  The 
location  director  wears  out  tires  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  finding  the  suitable  spots  for  film- 


ing, preliminary  to  the  start  of  a  production. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale  he  goes,  dickering 
with  landed  proprietors  of  handsome  estates 
for  the  use  of  their  grounds ;  with  ranch 
owners,  factory  folk  and  others.  He  makes 
photographs  of  these  places  and  if  on  con- 
sideration they  seem  satisfactory  the  com- 
panies are  taken  there  for  the  necessary 
"shots." 

For  all  sorts  of  construction  work — hauling, 
dumping,  delivery,  what  not — the  motor  is  in 
constant  play.  Every  studio  owns  a  number 
of  cars,  others  are  rented,  some  are  privately 
owned  and  used  by  the  companies. 

The  most  interesting  division  of  all  is 
obviously  that  wherein  the  automobile  comes 
into  play  as  a  part  of  the  picture  itself.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  to  be  wrecked,  perhaps  to  carry 
a  fleeing  couple  out  of  reach  of  irate  parents, 
or    from   the  pursuing  villain. 

The  director  of  a  picture  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  worry  over-much  concerning  what  happens 
to  the  car  in  order  to  get  a  desired  effect. 
As  an  example,  Cecil  B.  deMille,  of  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  went  to 
Mr.  Lasky  not  long  ago  and  requested  the 
use  of  his  beautiful  blue  runabout  for  a  night 
scene.  Unsuspecting,  the  vice-president  of 
the  organization  said  "certainly." 

That  night  the  highly-polished  car  was 
taken  through  a  blinding  —  all  artificial  — 
rainstorm,  conveying  the  hero  and  heroine 
(Elliott  Dexter  and  Kathlyn  Williams).  The 
machine    was    driven    upon    a    wooden   bridge 


crossing  a  flooded  stream  and  left  hanging 
half  submerged  when  the  bridge  went  down. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Lasky  got  his  car  back 
mud-bespattered — not  seriously  damaged,  but 
with  the  appearance  of  a  wreck.  When  the 
official  good-naturedly  protested,  the  director- 
general  merely  grinned.  He  had  obtained  his 
pictures — that  was  all  that  bothered  him. 

In  modern  war  pictures  the  tractors — 
"tanks" — are  simulated  effectively.  In  a 
recent  patriotic  street  parade  in  Los  Angeles 
trucks  were  camouflaged  into  magnificent 
floats. 

A  picture  produced  by  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  some  time  ago  starring  Anita  King 
and  Victor  Moore,  called  "The  Race,"  depicted 
a  contest  in  a  cross-continent  motor  trip  effec- 
tively. A  great  wreck  scene  w-as  used  with 
telling  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  picture  would 
be  possible  without  the  automobile.  Both  are 
modern  achievements  comparatively,  and  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  rise  of  the  film  indus- 
try has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  motor 
industry.  Both  sprang  into  rather  sudden 
being  after  many  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
experiments  and  have  developed  amazingly 
within  a  quarter  century  or  less. 

The  enormous  demands  upon  time  and  dis- 
tance made  by  the  motion  picture  have  been 
met  by  the  automobile;  in  exchange,  the  pic- 
tures have  heightened  the  demand  for  cars 
tremendously.  So  that  it  seems  like  a  '"fifty- 
fifty"   proposition   for  both  enterprises. 
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A  Wild  and  Wooly  Woman 


Bessie   Barriscale'  in  "Two   Gun   Betty,"   Showing   the   Girls   How   Bill   Hart   Rolls   Cigarettes 
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SERIAL  NUMBER  TWO 
First   Episode 

George  Warren,  Phih. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
who  is  the  personal  representative  of  Bessie  Love, 
if  she  has  one,  or  if  she  is  accorded  her  publicity 
through  a  general  press   representative? 

She  has  only  recently  engaged  the  services  of 
Gerald  C.  Duffy,  the  magazine  writer  and  editor, 
as  her  personal  representative.  Mr.  Duffy  was 
editor  of  the  Picture-Play  Magazine  for  three 
years  and  knows  the  publicity  game  thoroughly. 

Second  Episode 

Ambitious  Girl. — Do  you  candidly  believe  that  a 
person  of  my  capabilities  could  become  a  screen 
actress  without  any  previous  stage  experience? 
What  about  Florence  Billings? 

We  have  received  a  great  many  inquiries  similar 
to  yours,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  the  present  day  favorites  on  the 
screen  who  have  never  had  any  previous  stage 
•experience.  Florence  Billings,  affiliated  with 
Metro,  has  done  all  her  acting  before  the  camera, 
never  having  had  training  on  the  dramatic  stage, 
and  her  success  has  been  very  pronounced  since 
she  has  appeared  in  many  feature  productions. 

Third   Episode 

Patriot. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  what  pictures  were  selected  to  be  taken  on 
hoard  the  U.S.S.  "George  Washington"  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  President  during  his  trip 
across?  I  know  that  the  President  is  an  ardent 
movie  fan,  and  naturally  suppose  that  only  the 
hest  pictures  would  be  selected  for  such  a  notable 
person. 

There  were  fifteen  pictures  selected,  as  follows : 
"Mr.  Fix-It,"  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling,"  "Bound 
in  Morocco,"  "Say  Young  Fellow,"  "Selfish 
Yates,"  "The  Border  Wireless,"  "Riddle  Gwan," 
"The  Great  Love,"  "Stella  Maris,"  "Amarilly  of 
Clothesline  Alley,"  "Johanna  Enlists,"  "His  Own 
Home  Town,"  "Battling  Jane,"  "The  Marriage 
Ring,"  and  "The  Battle  Royal." 

Fourth  Episode 

Thelma  Bliss.— I  never  read  a  story  which  I 
enjoyed  more  than  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
and  have  wondered  why  this  book  and  stage  suc- 
cess has  never  been   adapted   for  pictures. 

This  popular  drama  was  filmed  by  Lubin  several 
years  ago  and  it  so  happens  that  Vitagraph  has 
produced  it  again  with  Alice  Joyce  in  the  leading 
role.  It  is  scheduled  for  release  about  February 
10th.    . 

Fifth   Episode 

Mr  H.  B.,  Sioux  City.— Is  the  rumor  true  that 
the  New  York  studios  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry have  been  closed  and  their  operations 
transferred  to  California? 

Many  of  the  leading  studios  located  in  New 
York  City  have  moved  all.  their  effects  and  stars 
to  the  Western  studios.  No  reason  for  this  action 
has  been  advanced  other  than  the  possibility  of 
a  coal  famine  in  the  East. 

Sixth    Episode 

Irma  Kelly,  Cal.—l  have  just  recently  heard  of 
the  Betzwood  Studio.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  this   studio  is  located  in   California? 

The  Betzwood  Studio  is  located  near  Norris- 
town,  Pa.  and  all  of  their  productions  are  released 
through  the  Goldwyn  Corporation  of  New  York 
City. 

Seventh    Episode 

•  R'  u-;  L^?,?es  the  stor>''  "The  Silver  King," 
in  which  William  Faversham  is  starring  deal 
with  modern  times? 

It  is  a  screen  version  of  the  old  melodrama 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Henry  Herman 
which  was  first  produced  on  the  legitimate  stage 
i.i  London  in  1882,  but  the  theme  is  replete  with 
modern  touches. 


Eighth  Episode 

_A  Juvenile  Fan.— What  is  the  name  of  the  latest 
picture  in  which  Marguerite  Clark  is  featured? 

"Little  Miss  Hoover"  is  her  latest  production, 
which  was  released  December  20th. 

Ninth  Episode 

Doro  B.  Ely. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  Paramount  picture,  "Quick- 
sands," in  which  Dorothy  Dalton  is  starred. 

The  story  was  written  by  John  Lynch,  and  the 
scenario  by  R.  Cecil  Smith,  with  Victor  Schert- 
zinger  directing.  It  is  a  Thomas  Ince  Production 
and  was  released  about  December  22nd.  It  is  a 
fascinating  story  and  replete  with  mysterious 
incidents.  Miss  Dalton  offers  some  splendid 
emotional  acting  in  the  part  of  a  young  wife  to 
an  alleged  embezzler. 


A  WISH  FOR  MARGUERITE 
By   Norine   Strough   Wintrow 

Dear    little    bride,    here    where    life's    way 
Turns  into  glad  scenes — leaves  the  gray — 
Let  me  bridge  distances,  and  say 
I  wish  you  well. 

Each  time  you  have  a  happy  dream 
May  it  in  truth  before  you  gleam, 
And  may  Delight's  pure  silver  stream 
Your  story  tell. 

If  you  in  life  such  pleasure  find 
As  you  have  given  heart  and  mind 
In  shadow-forms  that  ever  wind 
Through  Memory's  vale, 
Then  every  day  will  be  a  gem; 
A   diamond  bud  on  emerald  stem. 
Each  year  will  be  a  diadem. 
Love  will  not  fail. 


Tenth   Episode 

/.  M.  L.— What  do  the  initials  "V.  S.  L.  E." 
mean  when  shown  on  the  screen? 

This  is  the  trademark  of  the  Vitagraph-Selig- 
Lubin-Essanay  Corporation,  and  they  have  taken 
the  first  initial  of  each  name  to  be  used  as  such. 

Eleventh    Episode 

Theo.  Banks,  Utah.— As  President  of  the  Gold- 
wyn Corporation,  I  have  often  seen  his  signature 
written  "Samuel  Goldfish"  and  now  lately  "Samuel 
Goldwyn."  Is  this  the  same  man,  and  if  such 
is  the  case,  why  does  he  sign  it  both.. ways? 

Samuel  Goldfish  is  his  correct  name,  but  as 
head  of  the  Goldwyn  Corporation  he  has  received 
so  many  letters  and  packages  addressed  to  him 
as  "Samuel  Goldwyn,"  he  applied  to  court  to  have 
his  name  changed  from  Goldfish  to  Goldwyn  and 
has  been  granted  the  change.  Hereafter,  he  will 
use  the  name  Goldwyn  in  all  instances. 

Twelfth    Episode 

Robertson  Cole. — In  what  city  will  the  next 
convention  and  exposition  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Exhibitor's  League  be  held? 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  extensive  plans  will  be 
made  to  make  it  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
art. 

Thirteenth  Episode 

E.  S. — Please  give  me  the  maiden  name  of  the 
wife  of  Earl  Williams? 

Mrs.  Earl  Williams'  maiden  name  was  Walz— 
Miss  Florence  Walz,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fourteenth  Episode 

Miss  Barry.— What  is  the  salary  William 
Farnum  receives  from  the  William  Fox 
Corporation? 

It  is  claimed  that  his  recent  contract  stipulated 
$780,000  per  year. 

Fifteenth    Episode 

Margaret  IV.— Name  some  of  the  leading  stars 
who  were  married  during  the  past  year? 

Marguerite  Clark  to  Lieut.  H.  Palmerson 
Williams,  Charles  Chaplin  to  Mildred  Harris, 
Francis  X.  Bushman  to  Beverly  Bayne,  Earl 
Williams  to  Florence  Walz. 

Sixteenth    Episode 

George  Ward.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
age  of  Miss  Gertrude  Selby  of  the  Sunshine 
Comedies? 

Miss  Selby  is  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Seventeenth   Episode 

Julius  G. — Of  what  nationality  is  Mme 
Nazimova?     Is  she  Russian  or   Polish? 

Mme.  Nazimova  is  Russian  by  birth,  but  she  has 
been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
American. 

Eighteenth  Episode 

George  Carter.— Please  tell  me  what  are  the 
latest   Sidney  Drew  comedies? 

The  latest  comedies  in  which  the  famous  Drews 
appear  are  "Once  a  Mason,"  "The  Amateur  Liar" 
and  "Romance  and  Rings."  They  are  claimed  to 
be  the  best  they  have  yet  appeared  in,  and  contain 
an   abundance  of  real,   live,   laughable   situations. 

Nineteenth  Episode 

Fanny  Nixon.— Is  there  any  relationship  between 
Olive  Tell  and  Alma  Tell? 

These  two  girls  are  sisters,  but  they  see  very 
little  of  each  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  Olive  is 
a  star  m  the  silent  drama  and  Alma  is  a  well- 
known  favorite  on  the  spoken  stage,  her  latest 
hit  being  in  "Eyes  of  Youth." 

Twentieth  Episode 

Capt.  Tenny. — Will  you  please  advise  me  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Exhibitors'  League  at  Boston? 

The  present  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Ex- 
hibitors' League  in  Boston  is  Peter  J.   Schaefer. 

Twenty-first   Episode 

Cora  K.,  Virginia. — Kindly  inform  me  if  there 
is  a  Pathe  Exchange  in  or  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  the  address  of  same  if  there  is  one? 

This  company  only  recently  opened  up  spacious 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  with  E.  W.  Dustin  as  chief 
of  this  branch.  The  office  is  located  at  3308 
Lindell  Ave.,  and  communications  may  be 
addressed  to  this  branch  at  any  time  now  in  lieu 
of   addressing   the   main    office. 

Twenty-second  Episode 

Perplexed.— Will  you  tell  me  something  about 
Alfred  Whitman,  of  Vitagraph  fame,  prior  to  his 
entering  the  movies? 

He  never  did  anything  but  act.  At  the.  age  of 
seventeen,  he  went  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  played  his  first  part  in  "If  I  Were 
King."  He  made  such  a  remarkable  impression 
that  he  was  actuated  to  continue  further  along 
the  same  line  and  made  acting  his  permanent 
vocation. 

Twenty-third   Episode 

Marie  Ledner.— Has  Norma  Talmadge  any 
other   sister  excepting   Constance? 

There  is  still  another  sister  by  the  name  of 
Natalie,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  commercial 
end  of  the  film  business. 

Twenty-fourth  Episode 
Jeanette  W.,  N.  J.— What  is  the  length  of  the 
pverage   five-reel  picture? 
Approximately  one  thousand  feet  to  the  reel. 
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To  a  soldier  boy  in  camp  who  asked  Miss 
Blythe  whether  she  would  rather  be  a  soldier 
or  an  actress. 

My  Dear  Soldier  Boy  : 

Great  bodies  move  slowly,  and  though  I  am 
neither  great  nor  slow,  still  I  am  not  as  yet  a 
soldier,  although  I  may  some  time  bid  farewell 
to  the  great  White  Way  and  let  my  calcium 
light  shine  on  the  battlefield.  It  took  Joan 
D'Arc  a  few  years  to  find  in  her  spot,  alias 
halo,  the  divine  inspiration,  and  though  I  am 
still  sitting  in  the  dark,  I  hope  and  hope  on. 

Would  I  rather  be  a  soldier  ?  Well,  as  long 
as  you  ask,  I  shall  outline  some  of  my  duties 
and  trials  of  a  few  hours  of  "movie  work"  and 
you  may  judge  for  yourself.  Agony  number 
one  is  the  alarm  clock.  At  7  A.  M.,  Big  Ben 
rings  and  rings  and  rings.  Could  anything  be 
sweeter?  And  anyway  is  there  anyone  who 
loves  an  alarm  clock  ?  Agony  number  two  is 
the  mad  rush  to  the  studio,  and  then  comes  the 
hasty  putting  on  of  make-up  with  the  same 
amount  of  feverish  speed  with  which  one 
would  launch  a  lifeboat  after  the  submarine 
attack.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  feelings  of 
movie  land  that  everyone  seems  to  think  that 
there  will  not  be  another  day. 

After  being  sewed  into  her  clothes  and 
swathed  in  furs  when  the  thermometer  is  about 
\  ninety  in  the  shade  and  with  only  one  eye  open, 
a  la  Cyclops  (whom  you  must  remember  only 
had  one  anyway)  and  with  a  barnaclesque  feel- 
ing about  her  waist  for  the  sake  of  a  figure  at 
'  all  costs,  she  clatters  to  her  scene,  there  to 
smile  or  weep,  die  or  lie,  as  the  script  may 
read.  This  luxurious  movie  star  seats  herself 
on  a  luxurious  chair  and — waits.  She  bids  the 
force,  Sunny  Jim  and  all,  a  cheery  good  morn- 
ing and  may  even  be  seen  in  rash  moments 
winking  the  one  open  eye.  She  reads  her 
scenes  for  the  day,  then  closes  her  eye  for 
the  forty  winks  she  earlier  missed  and  then — 
waits  some  more. 

One  hour  passes.  Then  she  learns  that  her 
dear  director  is  out  O  K'ing  locations  and  will 
be  back  in  an  hour. 

Another  hour  passes.  Then  she  learns  that 
the  lights  had  a  bad  night,  probably  because 
they  had  been  out  and  required  ice  water  and 
attention  of  some  sort. 

Wait,  wait,  wait  in  the  cold  gray  dawn, 
oh  Star. 

Another  hour  slips  by  and  finally  the  troop 
arrives. 

With  a  hungry  hollow  in  her  solar-plexus 
that  bids  fair  to  murder  her,  she  stands  bravely 
forth  to  battle  with  Goliath  and  must  needs 
weep.  This  proves  easy,  for  the  director  men- 
tions food,  and  at  once  bitter,  briny  tears  are 
shed  in  nrofusion.  She  then  proceeds  to  shoot 
herself,  but  the  darned  gun  won't  go  off.  Her 
temperament  bids  fair  to  do  all  the  shooting 
necessary,  but  she  finds  this  requires  too  much 
effort. 

At  last  the  death  is  accomplished  and  friend 
husband  rushes  in  for  the  final  scene  of  pathos 
and  tragedy.  A  fly,  a  common,  low-down 
garden  variety  of  fly,  buzzes  languidly  by,  and, 
loving  not  wisely  but  too  well,  alights  upon 
milady's  lips,  there  to  dance  and  prance  and 
Highland  fling  and  completely  restore  said  lady 
to  life  with  snorts  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Blooey  goes  the  morning's  work.  It  must  be 
retaken,  and  all  because  of  a  cowardly  fly. 

As  O.  Henry  said  of  an  inebriated  voung 
man,   "His   favorite   author   was   Bicardi,"    so 


then  the  enraged  star  would  vow  her  favorite 
author  to  be  "Cyanide  of  Potassium." 

Agony  number  three  consists  of  being  called 
to  a  neighboring  city  to  attend  a  movie  ball. 
After  spending  hours  and  hours  greeting  per- 
fect strangers  and  scratching  one's  name  on 
countless  programs,  a  feminine  voice  says, 
"Are  these  all  the  movie  actresses  that  will 
be  here  tonight  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  of 
them."  Oh,  ye  gods,  could  they  have  done 
anything  to  me  had  I  committed  murder  then 
and  there? 

Agony  number  four.  The  midday  dash  to 
town  for  a  marcel  wave,  and  on  the  return 
journey  have  a  shower  come  up  and  undo  the 
hairdresser's  work  with  this  result.  In  scenes 
taken  the  day  before  the  star  appeared  beau- 
tifully marcelled  parading  into  the  drawing 
room.  Scenes  taken  after  the  shower  show 
her  more  like  a  drowned  rat  than  a  gushing 
hostess.  And  the  way  it  looked  on  the  film 
was  the  picture  of  a  marcelled  damsel  walking 
into  a  room  and  a  most  un-marcelled  female 
walking  out  of  the  same  room  a  few  minutes 
later.  According  to  the  script,  there  was  but 
five  minutes  difference  in  time,  but  between  the 
taking  of  the  two  scenes,  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed.  As  Eddie  Foy  so  often  said, 
"Ah,  'tis  a  pretty  thing,"  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned star  certainly  was.  "Ah,  wad  some 
power  the  gift  he  gie  us  to  see  oursils  as  ithers 
see  us." 

Now,  I  wonder  if  my  life  of  make-believe 
joys  and  sorrows  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  the  real  and  unreal  can  compare  with  yours, 


when  you  march,  heart  whole  and  fancy  free, 
onto  the  field  to  conquer,  knowing  your 
scenario  is  the  composition  of  hundreds  of 
years,  your  location  not  rented  for  the  day 
only,  but  the  location  of  great  deeds  of  great 
heroes,  your  camera  man  Father  Time  grind- 
ing on,  grinding  ever,  and  your  director  The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

Do  you  need  ask  me  now  which  I  would 
prefer  to  be  t 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

I  visited  BUSHMANor  the  other  day,  and 
marveled  at  the  HARTy  reception  accorded 
me,  and  while  I  wandered  through  the 
GARDEN,  I  approached  the  spacious  Kennels 
WARE  there  were  MOORE  DOUG'S  MIXed 
therein  than  the  average  man  could  afFORD. 
A  great  many  were  WEHLEN  for  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  keeper  assured  me  that  their 
chains  ARBUCKLED  to  a  POST  and  their 
HOWLES  would  be  in  VAIN.  I  STARRted 
to  LEEve  the  FIELD  of  canines,  when  a 
LOVELY  BERNARD  pawed  at  my  FOOTE, 
and  I  DREW  a  SWEET  sigh  of  relief  at  his 
playfulness.  I  smoothed  his  SNOWY  WHITE 
HARE  and  it  DAWNed  on  me  he  wanted  to 
be  FRIENDly.  We  frolicked  through  the 
BUSHes  and  up  the  RHODES  and  into  the 
FORESTs.  The  DAY  was  superb,  and  the 
RAYS  of  SUNSHINE  added  to  its  splendor. 
A  visit  to  one  of  the  PRETTYiest  HOLMES 
near  Baltimore  would  make  a  erood  STOREY, 
but  I  would  rather  have  OLIVE  TELL  you 
about  it,  as  I  would  make  a  HAM  out  of  it. 


WHO'S   MOVE? 


Ruth  Rowland,  Just  After  Making  a  "Successful"  Play 
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fits  you  for  the  pleasanter  occupations 


You  can  learn 
this  New  Easy 
Shorthand 


Five  days  hence  you  will  be  writing  in  K.  I.  Short- 
hand— that  is,  if  you  were  to  start  learning  today. 

Think  of  it!  You  probably  do  not  know  the  first 
principle  in  shorthand — perhaps  you  never  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  write  it — and  yet  before  a  week  has  passed 


evenings 

Quickly  Gain 
Ample  Speed 


you  could  be  putting  down  notations  and  making  all  sorts 
of  memoranda  in  K.  I.  Shorthand. 

It  is  not  too  good  to  be  true!  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  the 
new  simplified  stenography  that  anyone  can  learn  in  five 
evenings  and  gain  ample  speed  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  any  of  the  old,  complicated  systems. 


On  30  days9  Approval 


Why  not  learn  K.  I.  Shorthand  now  and  let 
it  help  you  on  your  way  to  a  more  desirable 
vocation — to  higher  salary — to  greater  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  business  person,  lecturer, 
author,  doctor,  lawyer,  press  correspondent, 
or  any  one  of  a  legion  of  other  occupations? 

In  an  unbelievably  short  time  you  will 
know  K.  I.  Shorthand  well  enough  to  serve 
you  as  a  public  or  private  stenographer — 
•with  all  the  wealth  of  opportunity  that  such 
capability  means. 

On,  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  as  a  nurse, 
or  in  the  civil  service,  it  will  quicken  your 
progress  by  enlarging  your  usefulness. 

K.  I.  Shorthand  is  the  new,  simplified 
stenography  that  has  taken  the  world  by 
storm.  Young  and  old,  beginners  and  experts, 
are  writing  it.  It  is  destined  to  supersede  the 
old,  complicated  systems,  for  universal  use, 
like  the  typewriter  has  replaced  longhand  in 
business  correspondence. 

In  only  five  evenings  of  pleasant  home 
reading  and  practice  you  can  thoroughly 
master  this  important  and  helpful  art.  Five 
evenings!  Then  you  acquire  speed  swiftly 
as  you   continue   practice. 

Thousands  have  done  it — thousands  are 
doing  it.  Daily  we  hear  of  people  who  never 
thought  they  could  spare  the  time  to  learn 
stenography,  learing  the  new  method  in  a 
few  hours,  or  a  few  evenings,  and  putting  it 
at    once    to    practical    use. 


GRACE  MILLER  WHITE 

Who  wrote  "Tess  O' the  Storm  Country" 
and  other  famous  screen  plays,  says: 

"A  truly  wonderful  thing  is  K.  I. 
Shorthand.  It  surely  is  simplified  stenog- 
raphy that  anyone  can  learn  in  a  few 
hours;  and  then  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
speed  up  in  writing  one's  own  thoughts 
or  taking  down  what  others  are  saying. 
I  am  amazed  at  your  beautifully  easy 
method  of  acquiring  such  a  valuable 
accomplishment." 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sept.  27,  1918. 
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KING  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

154  E.  32d  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Or  8  So.  Wabash    Ave.,    CHICAGO 

Please  send  me  the  first  lessons  in  K.  I. 
Shorthand  and  Introductory  Offer  FREE. 
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So  Easy  to  Learn 

You  can  do  it,  too.  Forget  what  you  have 
heard  of  the  hardship  of  learning  any  of  the 
old  systems.  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  immeasurably 
unlike  any  of  them.  It  is  stenography 
pruned  of  its  maze  and  mystery,  clarified, 
simplified.  It  is  shorthand  made  shorter, 
easier  to  learn,  more  natural  to  write,  as  easy 
to  read  as  longhand — and  never  forgettable. 

Even  experts  in  the  old  systems  have 
abandoned  them  because  they  prefer  the  new 
and   simpler    K.   I.    Method. 

K.  I.  Shorthand  omits  all  the  intricate,  per- 
plexing and  brain-tiring  special  rules,  posi- 
tions and  shadings  which  make  other  sys- 
tems a  nightmare  for  the  student.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  learn  because  there  is  infi- 
nitely less  to  study.  No  greater  endorsement 
could  be  asked  than  the  fact  that  it  is  taught 
in  the  more  progressive  business  schools  and 
practiced  by  court  officials  and  reporters. 


Experts  Guide  You 

In  no  other  way  can  you  obtain  a  thorough 
stenographic  education  at  such  trifling  cost. 
Includes  complete  correspondence  Instruction 

the  equal  of  which  would  cost  many  times 
as  much  elsewhere  and  take  months  of  time 
as   well. 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  awarded  stu- 
dents upon  completion  of  the  course,  and  is 
recognized  as  genuine  proof  of  practical 
stenographic   efficiency. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

"For  some  time  now  I  have  been  writing  at  a 
speed  of  100  words  per  minute,  and  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  my  notes  days  or  weeks 
afterward."  ELSIE  DAVIDSON. 

"I  have  found  by  studying  K.  I.  Shorthand  I 
can  increase  my  efficiency.  I  have  attained  a 
speed   of  nearly  100  words  per  minute." 

NELLIE   a.   DUNNE. 

"Yesterday  I  took  some  dictation  and  wrote  as 
high  as  8S  words  a  minute.  Am  now  succeeding 
pretty  well  in  writing  Spanish  and  French  with 
K.   I.  Shorthand."  ROSE  N.  ESTRADDA. 

"Already  I  can  write  50  or  more  words  per  min- 
ute and  it  only  took  ten  days — about  a  quarter 
hour  each  day  to  learn."         HENRY  DRANKE. 

First   Lessons  Free 

The  first  lessons  will  be  sent  you  free.  After 
one  evening's  study  you  will  be  able  to  write 
thousands    of    words    in    K.    I.    Shorthand    so 

accurately  you  could  read  your  notes  months 
or  years  later.  Then  if  you  are  interested  and 
wish  to  continue  the  course,  we  will  forward 
the  remaining  les- 
sons. If  not  con- 
vinced, there  is 
nothing  to  return 
—  no  bother  —  no 
expense.  Why  not 
try  it? 


Name 


Address    EB-234 


KING  INSTITUTE 

154  East  32d  Street  8  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Talk  as  fast  as  you  like. 
I  am  taking  it  down  in 
K.  I.  Shorthand." 


February,  1919 
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You  Little  Matchmaker 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


CHAPTER  IX 

"Oh,  Crys.,  isn't  it  great  to  be  like  other  boys  !" 
cried  Sylvan  joyously,  walking  briskly  up  and  down 
the  new  living-room  of  "The  Lilacs."  "Do  you 
know,  I  believe  my  mocking-bird,  after  all,  has 
brought  us  this  bully  good  luck?  He  always  kept 
on  singing  to  buoy  our  spirits  up  and  keep  us  happy  ! 
An',  think,  we're  rich  an'  I  am  well  now !  Isn't  it 
great?" 

Crystal  turned  from  the  grand  piano,  a  brand 
new  one,  and  fastened  her  eyes  lovingly  upon  her 
brother,  noting  his  bright,  happy  countenance. 

"Yes.  Dr.  Widdener  is  wonderful!"  she  responded, 
a  break  of  deep  emotion  in  her  voice. 

"You  bet,  Doc's  splendid!"  exclaimed  Sylvan. 
"An'  he  was  so  good  to  me,  an'  you,  too,  Crys ! 
Why,  he  did  everything  to  make  us  happy !  An'  so 
did  Miss  El,  and  dear  Dr.  Penn.  Say,  Crys,  I  do 
hope  they'll  marry,  don't  you?  They're  so  sweet 
an'  bully !  I  shall  say  a  thing  or  two  to  them  when 
they  come  to  dinner  tonight." 

"No,  no,  you  must  not,  Sylvan,"  reprimanded 
Crystal. 

"Oh,  they  don't  mind  me!"  laughed  the  boy.  "I 
helped  them  to  make  love  all  last  summer !  One 
day  I  made  'em  kiss  in  the  rose  garden  !  I  told  Dr. 
Penn  if  he  didn't  kiss  Miss  El,  I'd  make  him  kiss 
Polo!     So   he   did  it!" 

"Did  what?     Kiss   Polo?" 

"No,  of  course,  not!  He  kissed  Miss  El,  an'  he 
did  it  right  on  her  mouth,  too  !  Oh,  it  was  a  jolly 
fine  summer,  wasn't  it,  in  the  rooms  over  the  new 
garage?  But  I'm  glad  we're  here  now  in  the  new 
house.  It  was  great,  though,"  continued  Sylvan 
earnestly,  "even  if  I  did  have  to  stay  in  bed  for  a 
long  time,  then  had  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  rolling 
chair  an'  afterwards  go  about  on  crutches !  Now  I 
don't  need  'em,  an'  just  think,  Crys,"  he  went  on 
wistfully,  his  lips  quivering,  as  he  came  and  stood 
beside  his  sister,  leaning  against  her  knee.  "I  won't 
be  a  cripple  any  more !  I  ran  a  race  with  Polo 
today,  an'  I  nearly  beat  him !  Oh,  I  do  wish  the 
Tramp  could  see  me  now !  Just  think,  Crys,"  he 
ended  pensively.  "He  hasn't  been  back  to  see  us 
since  he  went  away,  oh,  way  last  summer,  an'  now 
it's  October!     I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  come?" 

For  answer,  Crystal  folded  her  arms  about  him 
and  kissed  him  passionately.  Then  she  rose  hur- 
riedly and  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  which  stood 
open  to  the  soft  October  night,  moon-lit  and 
fragrant,  the  scent  of  roses  stealing  in  from  the 
rose  garden. 

The  new  living-room  was  charming,  extending 
across  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  tinted  in  blue- 
gray  and  old  ivory  and  furnished  in  old  mahogany. 
Crystal's  furniture  done  over  anew  and  upholstered 
to  harmonize  with  the  blue-gray  walls.  Back  of  the 
living-room  were  the  library  and  dining-room,  and 
back  of  the  dining-room  was  a  little  Dutch  break- 
fast-room. 

Out  in  the  rose  garden  was  a  little  summer- 
house,  picturesque  and  hidden  away  among  honey- 
suckle. The  grounds  were  beautiful  and  artistic. 
Wistaria  tangled  about  a  new  pergola  and  the  Indian 
lilac  hedges  were  neatly  trimmed,  while  handsomely 
wrought  bronze  electroliers  lighted,  at  night,  the 
newly  paved  walks  and  driveway. 

Having  been  remodelled  to  suit  the  most  exacting 
taste,  "The  Lilacs"  now  was  the  most  attractive 
country  place  on  Magnolia  Road,  and  the  delight 
of  Sylvan  and  Crystal,  who  had  bought  it  back  from 
Dr.  Widdener  shortly  after  its  completion,  their 
Uncle  Sylvan,  their  father's  only  brother,  an  old 
bachelor,  having  died  in  the  West  and  left  to  them 
more  than  two  million.  This  newly  acquired  wealth 
brought  them  many  pleasures  and  many  friends,  old 
and  new,  but  it  brought  not  the  Tramp  !  Sylvan  and 
Crystal  had  taken  him  in  when  he  was  tired,  hungry 
and  forsaken,  but  since  that  night  when  he  sang 
Grieg's  love-song  in  the  rose  garden  he  had  not 
been  back  even  once  to  inquire  about  Sylvan,  who 
was  confined  to  his  bed  for  weeks  when  his  hip  was 
straightened.  The  boy  often  spoke  of  him  when 
he  was  being  wheeled  about  in  his  rolling-chair,  and 
later,  able  to  go  about  without  crutches,  he  would 
laugh  and  say : 

"I  will  yet  run  a  race  with  the  Tramp!" 

Crystal  would  smile  at  this  and  indulge  her  brother 
in  his  whims.  When  she  told  him  the  Tramp  would 
never  come  back,  he  laughed  at  her  and  kissed  her 
in   a  brotherly  fashion. 

Dr.  Widdener  was  kind,  so  patient  with  Sylvan 
and  did  his  best  to  win  the  boy's  affections  away 
from  the  Tramp,  bringing  him  candy  and  gifts  and 
taking  him,  when  able  to  go,  in  his  automobile  for 
joyous  spins  out  in  the  open  country,  but  no  one 
could  ever  supplant  the  Tramp's  place  in  Sylvan's 
heart.  And,  too,  he  was  attentive  to  Crystal, 
solicitous  of  her  every  wish,  hoping,  striving  to  win 
her,  but  she  continued  to  refuse  him,  telling  him  she 
could  never  bring  herself  to  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  love.  Now  since  she  had  wealth,  she  really  had 
no  desire  to  marry.     If  she  suffered  because  of  the 


Tramp,  she  struggled  to  keep  the  pain  out  of  her 
eyes.  She  had  grown  thinner  and  lost  some  of  the 
color  that  once  had  added  bloom  to  her  cheeks. 

"Are  you  ill?"  inquired  Dr.  Widdener  one  day, 
when  he  called  to  see  Sylvan. 

"No,  I — I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  stam- 
mered, and  she  smiled  faintly.  She  rarely  tried  her 
voice,  and  when  she  did,  she  never  sang  Grieg's  love- 
song.  It  always  brought  back  the  pain  of  that  night 
when  she  and  the  Tramp  sat  on  the  steps  amid  the 
honeysuckle  vines  splashed  in  moonlight. 

One  evening  Elza  Davenport  asked  her  to  sing 
the  love  song,  and  she  refused.  When  Dr.  Widdener 
and  Pendleton  Furniss  insisted,  she  turned  white 
and  her  fingers  shook  as  she  toyed  with  sheet-music 
on  the  rack.  She  was  glad  she  sat  with  her  back 
to  her  friends,  so  that  they  could  not  observe  her 
agitation.  Finally  Dr.  Widdener  approached,  and, 
standing  back  of  her,  bent  down  above  her,  plead- 
ing for  the  song. 

"Won't  you  sing  it  for  me?"  he  implored  in  a  low 
voice. 

"No,  I — I — can't  sing  it.  I — I — have  forgotten 
it!"  she  faltered,  meeting  his  eyes.  "One  forgets 
that  which  one  does  not  wish  to  remember!" 

"Then  you  have  forgotten  the  Tramp?"  he  said 
huskily.     "Will  you  marry  me  now,  Crystal  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once,  feeling  her  voice 
catch  in  her  throat.  His  earnestness  stirred  her 
strangely,  reminding  her  forcibly  of  the  man  she 
had  tried  to   forget. 

"No,  no,  please  don't  ask  me  again !  I — I  shall 
never  for — forget  him!"  she  managed  to  say'  in 
scarcely  audible  tones.  A  moment  later,  she  smiled 
radiantly  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  she  had 
experienced  the  slightest  emotion.  Somehow,  she 
had  a  way  of  seeming  undisturbed. 

This  evening,  Dr.  Widdener,  Pendleton  Furniss 
and  Elza  Davenport  motored  out  to  dine  with 
Crystal  and  after  dinner  bridge  was  played  in  the 
living-room,  Sylvan  nearly  going  to  sleep,  keeping 
score.     Of  course,  the  Tramp  was  discussed. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  has  never  been  back 
once  to  see  you?"  Elza  remarked  to  Crystal,  when 
the  last  rubber  was  over. 

"No,  he  has  never  been  back,"  responded  Crystal, 
quietly. 

"And  you  took  him  in,  too,  and  were  so  good  to 
him!     How  very  ungrateful!" 

"I  _ wonder  where  he  is?"  commented  Pendleton 
Furniss,  musingly. 

"Oh,  he's  on  his  job,  believe  me!"  cut  in  Sylvan. 
"If  he  wasn't,  he'd  come  right  back  here!"  They 
all  laughed.  "He's  all  right,  too !"  the  boy  added, 
loyally. 

"You  still  believe  in  the  Tramp?"  inquired  Dr. 
Widdener. 

"Sure,  I  do !  You're  great,  Doc,  but  he's  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world !" 

"You're  a  trump,  Sylvan !  I'd  like  to  have  you 
on  my  side!" 

"Oh,  I'm  on  your  side,  all  right.  Doc !  I'd  do 
anything  for  you!" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the  girl  and 
the  hobo  ?"  queried  Elza,  toying  with  the  bridge 
score,  as  she   sat  at   the  table. 

"No.     Tell  us  about  it!"  cried  Sylvan,  interested. 

"Well,  after  the  girl  took  him  in,  she  fell  in  love 
with  him  and  married  him!" 

"And  did  they  live  happily  ever  after?"  asked 
Sylvan,   eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  The  hobo  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  rich   man  !" 

Sylvan's  eyes  widened  in  astonishment,  then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Hum !  I  wouldn't  let  Crys  marry  a  real  hobo," 
he  announced  bluntly,  and  he  straightened  up  in  a 
most  dignified  manner.  "I  am  going  to  let  her 
marry " 

"Whom?"  questioned  Dr.  Widdener,  regarding 
him   intently. 

"Yon!"  shot  out  Sylvan  with  emphasis.  "That  is, 
if  you  will  have  her  !" 

Dr.  Widdener  felt  the  blood  mount  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair  and  Crystal  blushed  furiously.  Both 
were  so  surprised  that  they  sat  silent,  unable  to 
speak. 

"An'  I  am  going  to  give  her  away,"  Sylvan  went 
on  rapidly,  without  interruption,  "an'  you,  Dr. 
Penn,"  he  added,  addressing  Dr.  Furniss,  "are  going 
to   be  best  man  !" 

"Sure,  I'll  be  best  man !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Furniss 
genially. 

"And  what  am   I  to  be?"  inquired  Elza. 

"Oh,  you — why,  you,"  responded  Sylvan,  a  little 
frown  puckering  between  his  eyebrows,  "are  to  be 
the — the — lady  of   honor!" 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter. 

"Now  it's  up  to  you,  Widdener,  to  propose!" 
observed   Pendleton  Furniss   soberly. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  propose !"  laughed  Dr. 
Widdener,  relieving  the  embarrassed  situation.  "But 
I  sha'n't  do  it  this  very  moment  and  before  you 
three !  I  think,"  he  ended  seriously,  "you  had 
better  get  the  boy  to  fix  you  up,  too  !" 

"Hooray !  That's  what  I  am  going  to  do !" 
ejaculated  Sylvan,  and  he  went  around  the  table, 
and,  after  kissing  each  one,  took  Dr.  Furniss'  hand 
and  placed  it  over  Elza's.  "Love  one  another!"  he 
said   solmenly. 

"That's  what  we  are  going  to  do,"  announced 
Dr.  Furniss  happily. 


"You  little  match-maker !"  cried  Elza  Davenport, 
laughing,  catching  and  kissing  him  on  the  forehead. 
After  that  she  rose  from  the  table  and  departed  with 
.Dr.  Furniss  and   Dr.  Widdener. 

"Now,  Crys,  you  don't  have  to  worry  any  more 
about  being  an  old  maid !  You  can  marry  Dr. 
Widdener,  if  you  want  to !"  said  Sylvan,  when  the 
three  friends  had  gone  and  he  had  watched  the  auto- 
mobile speed  along  the  driveway  and  disappear  down 
Magnolia  Road. 

"Oh,  Sylvan,  you  are  simply  incorrigible!" 
exclaimed  Crystal,  going  over  to  the  piano.  Seat- 
ing herself,  she  tried  Grieg's  love  song,  but  her  voice 
broke  and  it  didn't  go.  Rising  hurriedly,  she 
moved  away  and  stood  at  one  of  the  open  windows, 
thinking  of  the  Tramp,  wondering  why  he  had  never 
been  back  even  to  see  Sylvan.  He  had  been  away 
so  long,  more  than  four  months,  and  she  wished, 
with  all  her  heart,  he  would  come  back  once,  just 
once,  to  look  into  his  eyes  and  to  hear  his  voice ! 
If  only  he  would  come  back  tonight!  Somehow  she 
felt  he  might  come !  It  was  not  late  and  she  did 
not  want  to  go  to  bed.  Sylvan  had  already  curled 
up  on  the  davenport  with  a  book.  Directly  he  would 
be  asleep.  She  would  sit  up  and  wait.  The  soft 
October  night  enticed  her ;  the  moon  shone  bril- 
liantly ;  roses  smelled  intoxicatingly  fragrant,  while 
a  mocking-bird  twittered  caressingly,  making  love 
in  a  magnolia  tree. 

Suddenly,  a  man's  full  baritone  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Crystal  caught  her  breath  and 
listened.  Someone  was  singing.  It  was  the  Tramp  ! 
And  he  was  singing  Grieg's  love  song !  Crystal 
glanced  at  Sylvan.  The  boy  was  asleep  and  his 
book  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  For  the  veriest  second 
she  watched  him,  then  she  dropped  to  her  knees 
beside  the  window  and  laid  her  arms  on  the  sill, 
letting  her  head  rest  across  them  The  song  brought 
back  heart-aches  of  four  months  ago.  Why  was  the 
Tramp  singing  the  song?  Was  he  singing  it  to  her? 
Had  he  come  back?  Or  was  he  singing  to  her 
once  more,  never  to  return  ?  His  voice  floated  in 
out  of  the  night,  full  of  exquisiteness  and 
unfathomable  pathos.  Crystal  closed  her  eyes,  as 
she  listened,  scarcely  breathing  and  quivering  in 
every  limb.  Even  after  the  aria  was  ended,  she 
knelt  there,  a  sob  breaking  now  and  then  in  her 
throat.  Finally,  when  she  lifted  her  head  and 
looked,  she  discovered  the  Tramp  standing  in  the 
room  not  far  from  her,  regarding  her  intently,  deep 
earnestness,  almost  pain,  in  his  eyes.  He  was  pale, 
his  hair  slightly  ruffled,  and  his  clothes,  the  same 
dark  suit  of  mingled  gray,  were  worn  and  needed 
pressing.  Involuntarily,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
Crystal  grew  very  white  and  clutched  her  hands 
against  her  breast.  She  did  not  rise,  but  instead, 
knelt  there,  unable  to  speak  because  of  the  sob  that 
nearly  choked  her. 

"Oh,  Tramp!  You — you — have — have  come  back?" 
she  managed  to  whisper,  after  a  time,  still  scrutiniz- 
ing him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  hoarsely.  "I've  lost  my  job! 
Will  you  take  me  back?" 

Not  waiting  another  moment.  Crystal  rose  and 
went  to  him. 

"Yes,  Sylvan  and  I  will  share  everything  with 
you !"  she  replied,  unsteadily,  holding  out  both 
hands  to  him.  He  took  them  and  stood  gazing 
down   at  her. 

"But  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  wretch,"  he  pro- 
tested, "and — and  you  are — are,  well,  you  have  all 
the  money  you  want." 

"I — I  don't  care  how  poor  and  miserable  you 
are!"    she    objected.     "I — I — we    want    you    back!" 

Swept  beyond  himself  by  her  faith  and  love,  the 
man  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  held  her  close, 
smothering  his  lips   on  hers. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  under  his  breath.  "That  is 
why  I  went  away.  I  did  not  want  to  stand  between 
you  and  happiness.  I  wanted  you  to  marry  Dr. 
Widdener.  He  could  give  you  everything,  I  could 
give  you  nothing !  But  since  you  won't  marry  Dr. 
Widdener,  I  have  come  back  because  I  couldn't  stay 
away  from  you  any  longer.  I  love  you  and  I  want 
you !  I  am  a  tramp  again !  Can  you  still  care 
for  me?" 

Crystal  let  her  arms  steal  up  and  tighten  about 
his   neck. 

"I  shall  love  you  always!"  she  murmured,  color- 
ing vividly  under  the  rapt  look  in  his  eyes.  With 
his  arms  about  her,  they  walked  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  so  that  they  could  practically  be  alone. 

"If  I  am  to  stay  here,"  he  said,  in  discussing  their 
plans,  "we  must  be  married  at  once.  People  are 
too   eager  to  talk   and   start   a  " 

"Of  course  we  will  be  married  at  once,"  inter- 
rupted Crystal  hastily,  and  she  laughed  happily. 
When  they  returned  to  Sylvan,  he  was  awake  and 
rubbing  his  eyes.  After  a  minute,  he  sat  up  and 
stared. 

"Oh,  Tramp,  Tramp,  you've  come  back  !"  he  cried, 
joyously,  jumping  up  and  running  to  him.  The  man 
caught  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  gave  him  a 
great  hug. 

"Yes,  and  are  you  glad  to  have  me  back?" 

"Sure,  I  am !"  responded  Sylvan,  squeezing  him 
around  the  neck.     "You've  come  to  stay?" 

"If  you  and  Crystal  will  let  me!" 

"Now.  Tramp,  don't  talk  like  that!  You  know 
we'll  let  you  stay  an'  I'll  let  you  marry  Crys,  too  !" 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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upon  which  to  live  while  you  are  seeking  employ- 
ment, I  should  advise  you  most  strongly  not  to 
attempt  to  undertake  the  journey.  Any  profession 
offers  but  precarious  possibilities  and  the  screen 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,  to  "break  in"  in  the  first  place,  and  even 
if  you  should  be  so  favored  by  fortune  as  to 
secure  your  first  role  without  the  usual  delays 
and  disappointments,  which  are  the  daily  bread 
of  most  beginners,  you  would  have  no  assurance 
that  the  second  role  would  be  equally  easy  to 
obtain. 

Success  itself  is  not  a  definite  thing  that  once 
attained  may  be  retained.  With  every  new  part 
in  every  new  play  one  must  win  one's  laurels 
anew.  Your  success  of  last  year  is  no  excuse 
for  your  failure  this  year,  and  laurel  trees  are 
so  dreadfully  scarce  that  there  is  always  gigantic 
competition  for  the  leaves  which  go  to  form  the 
victor's    crown. 

If  you  have  friends  or  relatives  with  whom 
you  could  live,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
your  wings,  but  unless  such  is  the  case,  I  fear 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  you  to 
become  anything  other  than  a  very  much  sadder 
if  wiser  girl  as  a  result  of  the  experiment.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  if  I  am  able  to 
arrange  my  affairs  so  as  to  permit  me  to  take 
leave  of  absence  I  contemplate  making  a  world 
tour  in  the  near  future.  Australia  will  probably 
be  included  in  my  itinerary  and  of  course  Adelaide 
could  not  be  omitted. 

My  dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

Don't  you  think  that  the  most  necessary 
attribute  to  success  is  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
chosen  work,  together  with  inspiration?  Don't 
you  think  that  most  successful  people  can  trace 
their  greatest  successes  directly  to  inspiration? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  attain  any  great 
success  unless  one  has  a  real  love  and  interest 
in  one's  work? 

Myrtle  Friedman, 
My  dear  Miss  Friedman  :  Altoona. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience  as  well  as 
from  observation,  I  would  say  that  success 
depends  more  upon  perspiration,  physical  and 
mental,  than  it  does  upon  inspiration.  It  is  not 
an  idealistic  theory,  but  it  is  a  very  practical  one. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  much  more  pleasant  if  one 
can  love  one's  work,  but  I  have  known  people 
who  attained  real  greatness  in  vocations  for  which 
they  had  no  affection  at  all,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  particular  piece  of  work  which 
one  personally  regards  as  being  a  masterpiece 
is  received  coldly  by  an  uninterested  populace, 
while  another  piece  of  work  which  one  regards 
more  or  less  as  a  "pot-boiler"  is  accepted  as  an 
"opus"  of  first  magnitude  by  that  same  populace. 
My  dear  Miss  Petrova: 

Don't  you  think  it  is  very  stupid  for  managers 
of  theatres  to  continue  to  run  war  pictures  with 
ante-diluvian  titles  now  that  the  war  is  a  thing  of 
the  past?  The  public  is  tired  of  war,  anyhow, 
and  doesn't  want  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  Don't  you  think  these  pictures 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  now  in  favor  of  some- 
thing more  entertaining? 

Mabel  Johnson, 
My  dear  Miss  Johnson:  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  I  look  at  the  calendar  on  my  desk  I  see 
that  today  is  December  24,  1918 — just  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  since  Joseph  took 
Mary  to  the  stable  at  Jerusalem  "because  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn."  Just  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  since  Mary,  in  lowli- 
ness and  travail  and  poverty,  gave  Christ  to  the 
world,  and  we  are  celebrating  that  event  tomorrow 
for  the  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteenth  time. 
I  have  been  shopping  quite  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  days  and  I  have  not  noticed  that  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  tired  or  bored  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  Christmas  still  seems  to  be  new  to  the 
eager  faces  that  crowd  the  aisles  of  the  big  shops, 
whether  the  faces  belong  to  young  people  of 
seven  years  or  to  young  people  of  ten  times  seven. 
Christ  gave  His  body  to  be  crucified  that  we 
might  be  saved.  The  brave  soldiers  of  America 
and   the   Allied   countries   have   followed   in  His 


footsteps  and  given  their  lives  that  we  might 
sleep  sound  o'  nights  and  wake  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  an  American  dawn.  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  boring  to  keep  them  in  remembrance — 
say  at  any  rate  until  the  peace  paper  is  signed? 

I  might  discourse  at  great  length  on  the  pro- 
ducer's side  of  the  war  picture  situation,  but 
even  if  you  should  understand  it,  I  doubt  if  it 
would  interest  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  add  to 
your  boredom. 

Shall  I  tell  you  something? 

Every  time  I  happen  to  be  in  a  moving  picture 
theatre  and  I  see  on  the  screen  a  man  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Allied 
nations  I  clap  my  hands  till  they  tingle  because 
I  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wearers  of 
those  uniforms  I  might  not  now  be  sitting  quietly 
at  my  desk,  looking  out  over  the  peaceful  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  writing  a  very  uninterest- 
ing letter  to  a  very  interesting  little  girl. 

Let  us  make  a  New  Year's  resolution,  you  and 
I.     Shall  we? 

Let  us  resolve  to  applaud  with  our  hands  every 
time  we  see  a  picture  which  shows  the  uniforms 
we  love  and  let  us  continue  to  applaud  with  our 
hearts  these  brave  men  of  ours  long  after  those 
films  have  grown  too  worn  and  old  to  run  any 
longer.  Write  to  me  a  little  personal  letter  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  idea.    Will  you? 


A  Director,  a  Queen  and  a 
Lady-in-  Waiting 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


eighteen  months  ago  and  formally  took  the 
reins  of  .government  into  her  small,  pudgy 
hands  shortly  afterwards.  Mama  Hylda  has 
been  Lady-in-waiting  and  Papa  Edward  a  will- 
ing vassal  ever  since. 

Queen-baby  sleeps  well  and  often,  and  Ted 
prepares  and  studies  his  work  in  the  quiet  of 
his  own  pleasant  room,  and  on  rare  occasions 
Mrs.  Ted  will  join  him  in  ye  rare  old  English 
custom  of  5  o'clock  tea. 

Sloman  is  a  dramatic  worker  and  loves  to 
handle  difficult  situations  and  big  crowds.  He 
goes  "to  it"  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
quickly  works  up  the  spirit  of  co-operative 
enthusiasm  among  his  artists.  After  hours  he 
is  a  quiet,  quick  moving,  well-dressed  fellow, 
whose  thoughts  fly  homeward  to  the  small 
Queen  and  the  Lady-in-waiting,  so  he  hurries 
to  his  palace  and  plays  with  the  autocrat  until 
she  closes  her  eyes,  and  then  he  works  again, 
taking  the  Lady-in-waiting  into  his  confidence 
and  often  consulting  her.  You  see,  they  do 
not  want  to  get  away  from  their  old  custom 
of  working  together. 


Bringing  the  West  to  the  East 

{Continued  from  page  4.1) 


and  device  of  the  lens  to  attain  a  greater  degree 
of  beauty,  thrill  or  realism,  was  employed. 

In  the  end,  as  Mr.  de  Mille  viewed  his 
finished  product,  following  a  seige  of  cutting 
and  assembling,  titling,  etc.,  he  was  able  to  sit 
back  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  say : 

"Well,  I've  done  it— I  am  satisfied." 

And  when  C.  B.  de  Mille  says  he  is  satisfied 
it  is  pretty  certain  everybody  else  will  be 
delighted,  for  he  is  a  severe  critic  of  his  own 
work,  exacting  and  indefatigable,  never  rest- 
ing, scarcely  sleeping  until  his  work  is 
accomplished. 

So  the  public,  which  has  welcomed  "The 
Squaw  Man"  in  any  guise,  almost,  is  assuredly 
enthusiastic  over  this  superlative  production — a 
production  that  ranks  with  the  finest  either  for 
stage  or  screen  up  to  the  present  time. 
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MARION  DAVIES   (The  Hyacinth) 

Slender  and  dainty  as  a  white  hyacinth,  she 
rises  out  of  the  mist  of  allure  surrounding  Film- 
land, and,  like  the  fragrance  of  the  white  hyacinth, 
the  beauty  of  her  personality  penetrates  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  see  her. 

She  is  mirthful — yet  she  has  great  ideals  toward 
which  she  strives  seriously.  The  way  in  which 
her  eyelids  elevate  at  the  center  speaks  of  rich 
genius  as  an  entertainer.  She  could  not  help 
being  a  success  on  the  stage,  for  that  is  the  life 
to  which  she  was  born.  She  is  active — lithe — 
skillful  at  whatever  she  undertakes.  Yet  her 
mind  is  constructive,  so  that  she  knows  how  to 
plan  carefully  and  surely  before   she  acts. 

Her  facial  outline,  beautifully  oval,  denotes  a 
harmonious  temperament  and  a  lovable  nature. 
She  is  progressive  in  her  ideas,  yet  is  emotional — 
almost  mystical  at  times.  I  believe  there  is  Irish 
blood  in  her  veins,  because  of  the  breadth  at 
temples,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back-head  is 
well  defined.  She  is  of  the  type  that  is  naturally 
happy,  benevolent,  patriotic,  popularity-loving, 
witty,  and  prominent  in  the  drama.  She  enters 
into  her  work  with  mind,  heart  and  soul. 

Her  faculties  incline  to  place  the  highest 
aspirations  for  her  to  reach  toward,  and  to  this 
end  she  strives  persistently.  But  she  should  be 
careful  and  reserve  her  physical  force.  Her  mind 
is  too  great — too  filled  with  soaring  visions  and 
strong,  refined  brain-power  for  her  slight  body. 

She  is  liberal  to  the  public  with  money,  and  is 
tenaciously  loyal  to  family  and  country.  She  is 
deeply  religious. 

Her  activity  is  of  the  nerves  more  than  of  the 
muscles,  and  if  she  would  study  things  psychic, 
I  believe  that  much  would  be  revealed  to  her 
which  is  beyond  the  world  of  the  average  person. 

SYLVIA  BREAMER  (The  Rose) 

I  call  her  "The  Rose"  because  of  her  full-lipped, 
large-eyed  beauty;  and,  speaking  of  her  eyes — 
they  seem  to  look  beyond  this  life,  into  something 
too  beautiful  for  us  to  understand.  This  feature 
speaks  of  mysticism — the  power  to  imagine  beau- 
tiful things,  and,  fortunately,  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  write  or  tell  things  to  others  in  a  charming 
way. 

Her  head  is  widest  at  the  temples,  denoting 
constructive  thinking  power,  and  a  vital,  artistic 
temperament;  tender  and  sympathetic — capable  of 
great  parental  love.  She  would  make  a  better 
nurse  than  warrior,  although  her  physique  appears 
wonderfully  strong.  I  believe  she  appears  more 
healthy  than  she  really  is,  but,  being  a  strong 
character,  does  not  fall  into  the  habit  of 
complaining. 

The  formation  of  her  lips  reveals  a  magnetic 
personality,  devotional  nature,  and  inclination 
toward  the  drama.  She  is  a  genius  at  entertaining- 
people,  and  is  a  real  artist  in  whatever  line  she 
chooses.  She  is  very  refined,  but,  I  believe, 
inclined  to  be  nervous.  Having  good  blood  cir- 
culation, she  is  fond  of  athletics  and  is  skillful  in 
them,  but  I  would  advise  her  not  to  enter  athletics 
too  strenuously,  for  the  sake  of  her  future  health. 

She  has  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  but  makes 
friends  easily  and  quickly,  because  of  both  her 
physical  and   mental    charm. 

MADAME  OLGA  PETROVA  (The  Orchid) 

Her  splendid  character,  shimmering  through  a 
beauty  that  is  regal,  brings  to  my  mind  the  orchid 
— sovereign  among  flowers. 

Her  forehead  curves,  I  note,  and  this  denotes 
an  excellent  memory  of  happenings,  names  and 


events.  I  believe  she  is  an  excellent  writer,  being 
inclined  to  write  of  and  to  the  human  heart. 
Also,  she  is  a  convincing,  appealing  speaker, 
because  she  absorbs  everything  she  hears,  and 
remembers  it,  thus  being  able  to  bring  to  her  aid 
past  events,  or  striking  facts,  which  convince. 

She  is,  I  am  sure,  deeply  interested  in  the  good 
of  the  people  in  general,  and  is  a  quick  observer 
of  social  conditions.  Her  keen  mind  draws 
accurate  conclusions  and  sums  up  situations 
quickly ;  seems  interested  in  travel  and  occasional 
adventure. 

The  elevated,  well-curved  eyebrows  suggest 
interest  in  psychic  things,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  somewhat  wilful  nature.  She  is  an  accurate 
reader  of  character,  and  is  altruistic  in  her  attitude 
toward  others. 

Her  full  lips  display  a  nature  which  loves 
music,  and  is  inclined  to  be  emotional  and  sympa- 
thetic. Her  manner  is  agreeable  and  refined,  and 
her  aims  are  the  highest.  She  is  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  her. 

BETTY  BLYTHE  (The  Poppy) 

Eyes   dreamy  with  the  beauty  born   of  love, 
Or  flashing  in  the  splendor  of  disdain ; 
Hair  whose  soft  meshes  weave  the  tender  spells 
That    charm   the   heart   as    tinkling   temple   bells 
Ensnare  the  soul  and  banish  Memory's  pain. 

The  outlines  of  Betty  Blythe's  pretty  face — 
profile  and  full-face  outlines — reveal  much ;  poetic 
sentiment,  exalted  ideas,  an  artistic  and  musical 
nature,  are  three  of  her  most  outstanding  features. 

She  is  a  favorite  among  men  and  can  sway 
them  as  she  pleases;  for  this  reason  she  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  indifferent  toward  them  as  a  rule, 
knowing  that  in  case  she  meets  the  "one  man," 
she  will  be  to  him  the  "one  woman" — she  has 
that  much  confidence  in  Destiny. 

Her  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  love — yet,  if  I  should 
see  only  her  eyes,  I  would  know  also  that  she  was 
active  physically  in  a  lithe,  willowy  way,  and  that 
she  dearly  loves  the  pelasures  of  life.  She  is 
magnetic,  and  enthusiastic  in  her  dramatic  work, 
as  well  as  in  all  else  that  she  undertakes.  She 
is  also  charitable,  and  her  sympathy  is  always 
ready  for  those  who  deserve  it. 

She  is  progressive  in  thought.  She  is  a  revela- 
tion— and  will  be  a  revelation,  for  she  will  bring 
to  the  screen  and  its  art  new  mannerisms,  new 
styles  of  art — a  new  type  of  actress;  refreshing 
and  exhilarating. 

She  has  strong  emotional  powers,  as  are  evi- 
denced in  any  of  her  plays.  She  is  mystical — ■ 
inclined  toward  the  psychic;  living,  mentally, 
sometimes  beyond  the  earthly  things,  and  at  other 
times  bubbling  with  all  the  mirth  that  the  hour 
holds.  Half  spirit,  half  woman,  she  appears 
often — and  wherever  she  may  go,  she  will  always 
be  admired,  for  even  though  she  may  become  old 
in  years,  she  will  never  lose  that  charm — that 
eternal  youth  which  makes  her  so  adorable  today. 


KATHERINE  MacDONALD  (The  Easter  Lily) 

Divinely   fair  as  Easter's   saintly  bloom, 

She  shimmers  through  the  drifting  shadow-play. 

Eyes   follow  her  in  adoration  deep, 

And  hundreds  smile  serenely  in  their  sleep 

Because  in  dreams  she  deigns  to  glance  their  way. 

Katherine  MacDonald's  eyes  reveal  her  great 
capacity  for  emotion.  I  am  sure  she  is  sensitive. 
Anyway,  she  is  sympathetic  and  loving.  At  times 
she  must  be  dreamy;  thinking  of  mystical  things 
beyond  the  world  of  flesh.  Hers  is  the  spiritual, 
devotional  type. 

Her  forehead  shows  genius  and  versatility,  with 
an  excellent  memory.  She  is  a  charming  speaker 
and  writer,  and  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 
Possessing  tact  and  womanly  intuition,  she  easily 
adapts  herself  to  environments,  be  they  pleasant 
or  the  reverse.  She  pays  close  attention  to  her 
accent  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
when  speaking.  She  is  broadminded,  and  always 
endeavors  to  look  fairly  and  squarely  on  both 
sides  of  a  question  before  she  makes  a  decision  or 
takes  sides  in  any  controversy. 

Supplementing  her  devotional,  sympathetic 
qualities  are  a  sweet  disposition  and  a  ready  sense 
of  humor.    Her  health  is  good  and  she  loves  life. 

In  emotional  acting  she  cannot  help  being  a 
success.  She  will  live,  temporarily,  the  life  she 
is  playing,  and  give  her  whole  self  to  it.  That 
is  why  people  say  of  her,  "She  makes  her 
characters  so  real !" 

PAULINE  FREDERICK   (The  Crimson 
Carnation) 

A  breath  of  spicy  fragrance  from  the  East ; 
A    song   of   love    and    daring    from    the    West — 
Soul  deep  as  chasms  cleft  by  Nature's  hand; 
Pure   as  the   streams  that   ribbon  all  the   land — 
True  Womanhood !     Of  all  God's  gifts  the  best. 

The  full-curved  lips  of  the  charming  Miss 
Frederick  give  us  three  distinct  clues  to  her 
character;  will-power,  love  of  music  and  emotional 
feeling. 

Her  forehead  reveals  her  practical,  clear  judg- 
ment and  good  business  insight. 

Rarely  gifted  is  this  world-admired  actress,  who 
has  all  the  genius,  high  ideals,  refinement  and 
beauty  of  the  emotional  personality,  combined 
with  the  investigating,  scientific  tendencies,  strong 
physical  constitution  and  harmonious  tempera- 
ment of  the  practical  business-woman.  She  will 
not  suffer  financially,  because  she  knows  how  to 
deal  with  the  unexpected  in  a  calm,  clear-headed 
way.  Being  a  good  judge  of  character,  she  is 
not  easily  fooled  or  misled  by  pretenders,  and, 
possessing  tact  and  cleverness,  she  knows  how  to 
deal  with  all  types  of  people,  and — one  of  the 
greatest  advantages,  especially  in  the  social  life — 
she  knows  how  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time. 

She  loves  the  society  of  cultured  people,  and 
since  she  possesses  a  magnetic  personality  herself, 
she  attracts  the  best  people. 

Miss  Frederick  is  perfectly  capable  of  con- 
ducting her  own  business  and  financial  affairs 
without  much  aid  from  an  attorney,  if  she  so 
desires. 


ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS? 


Did    you    know    there    is    a    magazine    devoted 
to    giving    all    ambitious    people    a    fair    chance? 
There  is!     It  is  called  AMERICAN  AMBITION  :  and  it  will  inspire  you  and  help  you  in  your  purpose. 
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On  the  Advantages  of  Embonpoint 

(Continued  from  page  jp) 


So  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  being  cheerful  and 
radiates  good  nature.  If  he  gets  ill,  people 
scarcely  sympathize,  and  he  has  to  get  well  to 
have  a  good  time. 

Whether  he  drinks  a  drop  or  not,  everybody 
has  the  comfortable  idea  that  he  puts  away 
great  quantities  of  fat-producing  beverages 
and  he  can  have  a  jamboree  on  cold  water  if 
he  likes,  which  is  inexpensive. 

And  sometimes  he  can  make  his  avordupois 
pay — as  I've  done.  Yes,  I  think  my  book  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  I  shall  perhaps  dedicate 
it  to  the  fat  men  of  history.  Perhaps  a  Fat 
Men's  Club  will  be  organized  on  the  strength 
of  my  work,  and  I  shall  be  named  president 
with  a  fat  salary. 

So,  until  I  greet  you  in  the  guise  of  author, 
yours  for  embonpoint. 


His  Parisian  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


mortification  and  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the 
room,  feeling  her  presence  was  undesired  in 
such  an  icy  atmosphere.  Upon  ascending  the 
stairs  to  her  room,  she  was  overtaken  by 
Wesley,  who  had  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 
His  eyes  flashed  with  anger  and  his  distorted 
expression  indicated  his  rage. 

"That  costume  is  absolutely  immodest,"  he 
raved.  "You  should  be  ashamed  to  appear 
before  respectable  people  in  such  a  decollette 
attire."  He  thereupon  snatched  the  handsome 
rose  she  had  so  deftly  fastened  to  her  bosom 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  with  an  oath.  His 
roughness  caused  the  pin  to  badly  lacerate  her 
breast,  from  which  blood  began  to  flow 
profusely.  She  hastened  to  her  room,  vowing 
she  would  tolerate  her  husband  no  longer. 

After  dinner  Tony  wandered  through  the 
room  where  he  thought  he  had  heard  a  faint 
cry,  and  came  upon  the  crushed  rose  lying  on 
the  floor.  He  readily  understood  a  friction 
had  arisen  between  the  two  and  he  sought 
Wesley  to  pacify  him,  but  his  pleadings  were 
in  vain,  and  Wesley,  unable  to  endure  the 
friction  in  his  house,  imbibed  freely  of  liquor, 
making  his  Boston  rooms  his  abode. 

"I'll  divorce  her,  that's  what  I'll  do,"  he 
mused,  and  faking  evidence,  he  had  a  hotel 
bill  prepared  for  himself  and  a  strange  lady 
and  mailed  it  to  Fauvette,  which  caused  her  a 
great  deal  of  anguish,  for  she  really  idolized 
Wesley,  but  would  not  endure  his  antagonistic 
manner  toward  her. 
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She  remained  away  from  him  and  sought 
diversion  and  livelihood  by  writing  novels, 
rapidly  gaining  recognition  in  the  literary 
field.  Her  royalties  poured  in  incessantly,  but 
her  philanthropic  nature  exhausted  her  funds 
because  of  her  generosity  in  helping  her 
struggling  contemporaries.  When  her  funds 
were  so  depleted,  she  resorted  to  the  loan 
sharks,  who  haunted  her  with  threats  during 
the  succeeding  months. 

Meanwhile  Tony  told  Wesley  just  what  he 
thought  of  him,  and  plainly  showed  him  what 
a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself  in  driving  from 
his  home  a  woman  who  was  always  loyal  and 
faithful  to  him  in  every  instance. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Tony,"  he  answered. 
"My  family  blinded  me  to  her  charms,  but  since 
I  have  been  away,  I  have  often  thought  what 
she  might  be  doing  at  present.  I  still  love  her 
and  I  am  going  to  win  her  back  if  possible." 

Wesley  stopped  drinking  and  began  to  work 
hard  on  an  important  case,  giving  it  his  whole 
thought  and  attention  to  plead  his  case  success- 
fully. His  previous  experience  fitted  him  for 
the  task,  and  he  won  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  himself  and  his  client. 

"All  I  need  now  is  the  forgiveness  and 
caresses  of  my  wife  to  make  me  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,"  he  lamented. 

Wesley  embarked  for  New  York  with  a 
firm  determination  of  wooing  back  his  wife, 
and  realized  that  he  had  a  difficult  task  before 
him,  due  to  her  supposition  of  his  unfaith- 
fulness to  her. 

Tony,  learning  from  Wesley  that  his  sup- 
posed escapade  in  the  hotel  with  a  strange 
woman  was  a  frame-up  to  discourage  Fauvette, 
hastened  to  impart  the  knowledge  to  her.  She 
was  overcome  with  joy  to  learn  of  his 
innocence. 

"I  knew  his  actions  toward  me  did  not  come 
from  his  heart,  but  were  influenced  by  his 
parents,"  she  said,  joyfully.  "How  I  wish  we 
had  never  gone  to  his  home  but  instead  had 
taken  a  quiet  little  apartment  and  enjoyed 
eternal  happiness." 

Wesley  nerved  himself  to  woo  her  back  and 
hastened  to  her  apartments. 

Fauvette  instantly  noticed  a  wonderful 
change  in  his  appearance.  His  face  was 
brighter  and  his  manner  clearly  showed  his 
former  affection  towards  her. 

"At  last  I  have  found  you,"  he  cried,  exul- 
tantly. "Won't  you  forgive  me?  I  need  you 
so  much  now." 

"Then  you  don't  think  I  am  as  bad  as  1 
have  been  pictured  to  you  ?"  she  inquired. 

"The  whole  world  could  never  turn  me 
against  you  again,"  he  assured  her,  and 
Fauvette  fell  into  his  arms  in  ecstacy. 

A  deluge  of  questions  passed  between  the 
happy  pair  and  both  were  overjoyed  at  their 
reunion. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  during  my 
absence  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  written  many  successful  novels  and 
have  been  able  to  live  fairly  well,  excepting 
that  I  still  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  the  loan 
sharks." 

"I  shall  pay  that  and  we  shall  once  more 
live  in  tranquility,"  he  told  her.  "You  shall 
take  renewed  interest  in  your  work  and  win 
greater  fame  in  your  efforts.  I  will  help  you 
in  every  way  possible." 

"I  am  truly  glad  that  this  happy  moment  has 
arrived,  for  I  thought  perhaps  when  you 
impulsively  married  me  in  France,  it  was  only 
from  infatuation,  but  since  you  have  passed 
through  many  extenuating  circumstances  on 
my  account  and  still  seek  my  affection,  I  do 
believe  you  love  me,"  she  told  him. 

"Such  is  the  case,  Fauvette,"  he  vouch- 
safed. "I  hope  you  can  trust  me  never  to 
desert  you  again." 

"You  have  my  confidence  and  love  always," 
she  assured  him,  and  gave  him  a  kiss. 


Interesting  Facts  About  the  Clan 
That  Acts 
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Josie  Sedgwick  is  very  much  of  a  pugilist,  for 
whenever  a  leading  woman  is  required  for  a  story 
calling  for  a  big  fight,  Miss  Sedgwick  is  naturally 
asked  for,  and  he  can  give  some  good  bumps  as 
well  as  receive  them.  Tom  Santschi  would  make  a 
good  sparring  partner  for  Miss  Sedgwick. 


Douglas  Fairbanks  has  adopted  the  advanced  idea 
of  aerial  mail  service.  He  recently  sent  Secretary 
Joseph  Tumulty  a  personal  letter  by  aeroplane,  which 
left  California  on  the  first  trip  made  in  the 
endeavor  to  mark  the  start  of  the  thirty-four  record- 
breaking  transcontinental  aerial  flights  to  the 
national  capital.  Before  the  mail  planes  left  the 
aviation  field,  Mr.  Fairbanks  persented  lucky  pieces 
to  the  three  aviators  who  were  to  take  turns  in 
piloting  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 


There  is  no  room  for  superstition  in  Enid 
Bennett's  make-up,  for  she  fears  no  hoodoos.  In 
fact  she  says  thirteen  is  her  lucky  number.  Only 
recently  she  was  called  upon  to  participate  in  a 
scene  before  the  camera  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
players  and  a  black  cat.  She  has  slept  in  rooms  in 
hotels  marked  No.   13.     Still  she's  happy. 


Glen  Cavender,  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  Sunshine  Comedies'  organization,  while  watching 
a  recent  government  war  film,  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  one  of  the  scenes  showing  German  prison- 
ers held  by  the  Allies.  So  interested  did  be  become 
that  he  watched  the  picture  through  three  or  four 
times  to  study  the  features  of  a  certain  prisoner. 
Returning  to  the  studio,  he  immediately  started  to 
make  up  to  look  like  the  man,  and  in  so  doing, 
created  a  new  style  of  make-up,  which  is  admirably 
suited  for  comedy  purposes. 


One  of  the  gowns  which  Madlaine  Traverse  wears 
in  the  "Danger  Zone,"  the  William  Fox  super  pic- 
ture, is  a  Liberty  Bond  gown,  as  Miss  Traverse  made 
the  garment  herself  and  converted  the  money  saved 
into  a  United  States  certificate.  When  Miss  Traverse 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  she  found  she  had  a  quantity 
of  material  on  hand,  so  she  turned  one  of  her  rooms 
in  the  Hollywood  Hotel  into  a  sewing  room,  and 
turned  out  an  economical  creation,  and  at  the  same 
time  aided  the  Government  by  her  thrift. 


Realism  often  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
making  of  scenes  at  the  studios  of  which  the  public 
are  not  always  cognizant.  When  Corrine  Griffith, 
the  Vitagraph  star,  was  busily  engaged  in  finishing 
her  part  in  a  cabaret  scenes  in  "The  Girl  Question,'' 
she  was  playing  on  her  birthday,  and  didn't  believe 
she  would  have  a  chance  to  celebrate,  but  her  sup- 
porters couldn't  let  such  an  auspicious  occasion  pass 
without  some  sort  of  a  celebration.  In  the  cabaret 
scene,  Miss  Griffith  was,  of  course,  the  leading 
feature,  and  all  her  company  was  in  it,  and  as  there 
are  lots  of  toasts  and  good  fellowship  in  it,  the 
director  had  figured  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  screen  realism  to  turn  the  cabaret  scene  into  a 
surprise  birthday  party  for  Miss  Griffith.  That  was 
done,  and  no  scene  ever  was  filmed  in  which  there 
was  so  much  unrestrained  joy.  Miss  Griffith  had  no 
inkling  of  what  was  going  on  until  the  scene  was 
well  under  way,  when  all  of  a  sudden  her  leading 
man,  all  as  part  of  the  play,  handed  her  a  bunch 
of  American  Beauties,  and  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  scene  each  member  of  the  company  found 
occasion  to  approach  the  star  with  some  little  token 
and  well  wishes. 


May  Allison,  the  Metro  favorite,  added  to  her  list 
of  sports  by  acquiring  a  new  sailing  boat  which  she 
handles  herself.  Miss  Allison  is  an  expert  motorist, 
swimmer  and  tennis  player,  but  her  new  sport  has 
superseded  all  else  in  her  affections,  and  when  not 
at  work  on  her  productions,  she  is  generally  to  be 
found,  dressed  in  fetching  boating  costume,  com- 
petently handling  the  wheel  of  her  boat. 


Kenneth  Webb  has  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
every  traffic  cop  in  New  York  City.  This  is  not,  as 
one  might  suppose,  that  he  has  been  arrested  by  all 
of  them  for  violations  of  the  traffic  rules,  but 
because  the  director  has  so  often  had  occasion  to 
use  the  streets  of  New  York  for  making  scenes. 
Webb  always  tips  the  coppers  off  in  advance,  thus 
avoiding  trouble  and  always  having  a  clear  field  for 
his  camera  work. 


Jack  Mower,  of  the  Universal,  is  now  convinced 
that  hair  is  a  great  bother  so  far  as  pictures  are 
concerned.  In  his  latest  picture  Jack  had  to  have 
his  hair  very  long  for  the  prologue,  so  that  he  let  it 
grow.  When  the  scenes  in  the  prologue  were 
finished,  he  had  to  have  his  hair  cut  for  the  modern 
scenes.  Three  days  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  the  scene  had  to  be  re-taken,  and  it  took  nearly 
two  hours  for  him  to  make  up  his  hair  with  crepe 
paoer. 
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A  Little  Bird-Girl 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


fact,  had  her  own  company,  the  pictures 
being  known  and  released  under  the  name  of 
Princess   Films. 

From  Thanhauser  the  World  Film  offered 
her  an  attractive  contract.  Her  favorite  pic- 
ture is  "Daughter  of  the  Sea,"  and  among 
her  best  known  and  recent  successes  are, 
"Journey's  End,"  "By  Whose  Hand,"  "Circus 
Romance,"  "Moral  Courage,"  "Tinsel,"  and 
"Hitting  the   Trail,"   with   Carlyle    Blackwell. 

Our  little  World  star  has  wonderful  golden 
hair  and  deep  blue  eyes,  and  if  you  are  not 
a  movie  fan  and  do  not  know  her  pictures  by 
that  medium,  you  surely  know  her  as  the 
"Moxie  Girl,"  for  that  is  who  she  is,  and  it 
is  her  smiling,  lovely  face  which  gazes  upon 
you  from  the  Moxie  sheets. 

She  is  fond  of  reading.  As  I  saw  her  open 
book  on  the  table  I  noticed  it  was  not  one 
of  the  popular  novels  of  the  day,  but  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  book  on  "Spiritualism." 
Almost  everyone  of  her  books  shows  that  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  exhaustive  reader, 
not  the  property  of  one  who  treasures  books 
as  a  mere  ornament. 

Miss  Ostriche  loves  the  theatre  —  every 
phase  of  it — and  pictures  most  of  all.  She 
says  pictures  fascinate  her  to  such  a  degree 
that  if  she  were  not  a  screen  personage  her- 
self she  thinks  she  would  spend  most  of  her 
time  at  the  movies.  She  has  no  divided  ambi- 
tions and  is  never  tempted  to  go  off  on  a 
tangent  or  follow  false  gods.  Her  career  has 
simplied  itself  into  an  unswerving  drive  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  encountered  in  the 
profession,  and  to  surmount  every  barrier 
until  she  has  finally  attained  the  highest 
eminence  known  to  the  picture  profession ; 
and  so  she  studies  and  works  with  the  one 
idea  of  perfecting  herself  as  mucH  as  possible 
in  her  art — an  art  which  has  already  been 
so  enriched  by  her  presence  and  which  has 
every  right  to  expect  much   from  her. 

But,  studious  and  industrious  as  she  is,  Miss 
Ostriche  still  takes  a  keen  interest  in  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  for  she  figures  that  these 
are  a  necessary  respite  from  hard  labor  and 
a  requisite  to  the  best  effort.  She  has  two 
automobiles — a  Mitchell  and  a  Stutz — both  of 
which  she  drives  herself. 

"I  believe,"  she  concluded  laughingly,  "that 
if  dire  necessity  drove  me  to  it,  I  could  man- 
age to  earn  an  existence  through  my  knowl- 
edge of  cars  and  how  to  run  them." 

With  this  I  made  my  exit,  and  as  I  came 
back  to  my  little  cubby-hole,  I  was  still  so 
enrapt  with  her  charm  that  I  looked  around 
the  room  and  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  her 
magnetic  presence. 


Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  b 
like  to  know  If  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send 
10c.  for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to 
Movie  Acting:  Aptitude,  and  find  whether  or  not  you 
are  suited  to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and 
valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  Included  FRBE1  • 


Film  Information  Bureau. 


Sta.  E,  Jackson,  Mich, 


AFTER 

THE 
MOVIES 


Murine 


Is  for  Tired  Eyes. 

Red  Eyes— Sore  Eye* 
—Granulated  Eyelids 

Rests — Refreshes — Restores 

Murine  is  a  Favorite  Treatment  for  Eyes  that  feel  dry  and 
•mart.    Give  your  Eyes  as  much  of  your  loving  care  as 
your  Teeth  and  with  the  same  regularity.  Care  For  them. 
•   YOU  CANNOT  BUY  NEW  EYES  I 
Marin*  Sold  »t  Drug,  ToiUt  and  Optical  Storei 
.— »  Murine  fy  Bamady  Co..  Chicago,  tor  Fr—  ■— ■ 


Choose  Goods  as  You  Would  a  Friend 

Emmy  Wehlen,  the  Metro  star,  who  is 
known  all  over  the  world  as  an  authority 
on  women's  clothes,  and  who  introduces  the 
new  fashions  by  means  of  the  screen,  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  coming  reconstruction  period 
in  its  relation  to  feminine  apparel. 

"Two  things  will  be  essential  from  now  on," 
says  Miss  Wehlen,  "cheerfulness  and  economy. 
In  the  big  problems  that  have  to  be  faced, 
cheerfulness  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  we 
can  smile,  smile,  smile,  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish wonders,  but  not  if  we  go  about  with 
long,  sad  faces.  Our  clothes  must  not  only 
reflect  this  cheerfulness,  but  must  cause  it. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who  was  ever  made 
happier  by  seeing  a  lot  of  black  dresses 
around  ?  I  never  did,  unless  it  was  a  hypo- 
chondriac, or  a  crazy  person.  We  need  not 
all  at  once  burst  forth  in  creations  of  flaming 
red,  but  it  certainly  is  incumbent  upon  women 
to  wear  gowns  that  will  at  least  not  add  to  the 
world's  unhappiness. 

"I  believe  in  beauty  of  color  and  beauty  of 
line,  and  these  do  not  necessarily  imply  great 
expense.  I  saw  many  gingham  dresses  of 
triflng  cost  on  Fifth  Avenue  last  season,  and 
expect  to  see  many  more  the  coming  year. 
These  were  charming  in  cut  and  quaint  in 
their   plaid   effects. 

"However,  I  do  not  believe  in  buying 
shoddy  materials.  Good  goods  mean  real 
economy.  Good  material  is  good  as  long  as 
there  is  a  piece  left  of  it,  but  poor  material, 
the  kind  you  'can  shoot  peas  through,'  never 
looks  well  and  does  not  wear.  It  represents 
money  thrown  away.  Good  material  can  be 
remodeled  after  it  has  outlived  its  original 
form,  but  poor  material  cannot.  Good  mate- 
rial can  be  made  over  for  children,  and  given 
to  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Salvation  Army,  but  I 
wouldn't  insult  the  poor  by  giving  a  piece  of 
tawdry,  shabby  stuff  that  never  was  of  any 
value.  This  may  seem  a  long  way  from 
fashions  of  the  Paris  variety  discussion,  but 
we  are  now  entering  upon  times  when  every 
bit  of  material  will  be  important,  and  when 
nothing  must  be  wasted.  Choose  goods  as 
you  would  choose  a  friend,  and  do  not  be  care- 
less in  the  selection  of  either." 


BEAUTY  IS  POWER 

Restore  your  beauty  —  bring  youth 
and  charm  to  the  face.  Try  our  superb 

Dr.  Jas.  P.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Wafers 

—  the  world's  greatest  complexion 
beautifiers.  These  marvelous  tablets 
quickly  clear  the  skin,  remove  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  build  up  the 
system,  prevent  skin  affections  and 
make  blackheads,  wrinkles,  redness, 
etc.,  quickly  disappear. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  safe  and 
harmless  to  everybody.  Mailed  in 
plain  cover  on  receipt  of  50c  and  $1 . 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept,  10,  396  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  A  SONG— 

Love,    Mother,    Home,    Childhood,    Patriotic  or  any- 
subject.      I  compose  music  and  guarantee  publication. 

C»n<1  ll?n.w1o  T^/1™,  THOMAS    MERLIN 
Send  WordS  lOday  298  Reaper  Block,    Chicago. 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  mnsic  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20 superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele.  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornet  or  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense .  We  guarantee  succesl 
or  no  charge.  Completeoutfltfree.  Write  at  once— no  obligation. 

SLINGEB.LAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,   Dept.  400,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  PATRIOTIC  f\  I  B  If  rt  Vaudeville  Sketches, 
for  War-Time  Ben-  l/l  II  w  N  Monologues,  En  ter- 
eflts.  Eecltatlons,  I  Lfl  I  U  taluments,  Dialogs, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  cat- 
alog free.       T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,       Dept.  79     ,       Chicago 


I 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music,  and  guaran- 
tee to  secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on 
any    subject. 

BROADWAY    STUDIOS, 
102-D   Fitzgerald   Bldg,   New   York. 

no— *500  Paid  Anyone 

for  ideas,  suggestions  suitable  for  photoplays.  Experience 
unnecessary:  complete  outline  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 
Write,  PRODUCERS  LEAGUE,  437  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 


Every  Woman  of  Refinement  | 

must  remove  the  hair  from  her  underarms,  to  wear 
smart,  sheer  fabrics  modestly.     X-Bazin,  the  famous 
French  depilatory,  the  comfortable,  clean  way,  dis- 
solves hair  in  five  minutes,  just  as  soap  and  water 
dissolve  soot.     The  repeated  use  of  this  prepara- 
tion reduces  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair 
instead  of  stimulating  it. 

50c  and  $  1 .  00  at  drag  and  department  stores,  or  We  will 

mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price.    75c.  and  $1 .50  in  Canada. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.  222  Washington  Street 

NEW  YORK 

The   Famous   French 
Depilatory  Powder 


Are  You  Ambitious?  ■  Do  You  Need  Help? 

If  Your  Answers  to  these  two  questions 
are  in  the  affirmative 

Why  don't  you  join  a  great,  earnest  family  of 
fellow  aspirants,  all  of  whom  believe  in  helping 
each  other,  including  YOU. 

You  CAN  Join  such  a  family  and  be  welcome,  simply 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  great,  free,  national 
organization  known  as  the 

American  Ambition  Association 


There  are  no  dues  to  be  paid  and  you  are  eligible  if  you  have  a  good  character 
and  a  worthy  ambition.  Your  religion,  creed  and  politics  are  not  considered. 
If  you  are  a  zealous  aspirant  who  believes  in  true-blue  American  ideals,  you 
are  wanted  and  you  can  depend  on.deriving  benefits  from  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Three  A's — the  sign  by  which  this  Association  is  popularly 
known.     If  you  desire  further  information,  write  to  the  editor  of 

American  Ambition 


The  Magazine  with  the  "Purpose  of  Helping  You  in  Your  Purpose,"  and  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSOCIATION.  Fill  out  the  Coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today.  You  will  receive  by  return  mail  a  pamphlet  outlining 
and  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Three  A's,  and  you  will  get  a  sample  copy  of 
AMERICAN  AMBITION. 

It's   Worth  Your  While 

To  get  acquainted  with  the  most  extraordinary  plan  of  all  for 
helping  yourself  by  helping  others,  address  a  letter  at  once  to 

AMERICAN   AMBITION 


422  Land  Title  Building 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE: 

To  know  and  aid  all  kinds  of  ambitious  people  - 
To  lead  them  wisely  in  their  forward  march— 
To  unify  sound  ambition  and  nullify  fallacy — 
To  act  as  a  composite  adviser-in  chief — 
To  facilitate  the  task  of  gaining  recognition — 
To  develop  the  talents  of  unsung  genius— 
To  destroy  illusion  and  instil  practicability — 
To  make  the  world  better  for  us  all. 


MAIL 

THIS  COUPON 

TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Enclosed  please  find  15  cents  for  which  mail  me  a 
pamphlet  about  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSO-  ' 
CIATION  and  a  copy  of  AMERICAN  AMBITION.  ■ 

1 
Name 


Street 


City  and  State 


February,  1919 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory  in  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Ad- 
dison Sims  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I 
do  remember  correctly — Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, the  lumberman,  introduced 
me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seat- 
tle Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in 
May.  This  is  a  pleasure  indeed!  I 
haven't  laid  eyes  on  you  since  that 
day.  How  is  the  grain  business? 
And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  an- 
swering my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and 
when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth  asked, 
"What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
your  business  connection  and  telephone 
number?"  Why  he  asked  this,  I  learned 
later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
called  each  by  name  without  a  mistake. 
What  is  more,  he  named  each  man's  busi- 
ness and  telephone  number,  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings, 
■■  prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates  and 
anything  else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid 
order. 

************ 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — 
•}    he  rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his 
quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do. 
Anyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  which 
seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

)"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 

"was  originally  very  faulty.     Yes  it  was — 

a  really  poo?'  memory.     On  meeting  a  man 

[a  I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds, 

"while  now  there  are  probably  10  000  men 


and  women  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  I  have  met  but  once,  whose  names  I 
can  call  instantly  on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I 
interrupted,  "you  have  given  years  to  it. 
But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it 
with  thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of 
seven  simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared 
for  home  study,  I  show  you  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  my  whole  system  and  you  will  find 
it — not  hard  work  as  you  might  fear — but 
just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game.  I  will 
prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course 
did;  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
publishers,  the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose 
I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about 
one  hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one 
hundred  words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off 
forward  and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen,  who 
at  32  years  is  president  of  a  million  dollar 
corporation,  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  York,  makers  of  the  fa- 
mous fire  extinguisher: 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  fin- 
ished, I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating  sub- 
ject. Usually  these  courses  involve  a  great 
deal  of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been  nothing  but 
pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  taking  the  course  of 
instructions  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to 
strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend your  work  to  my  friends." 

Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless !  I  can  ob- 
solutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can 
call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met 
before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish 
to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to 
mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by 
Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street  addresses 
are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
what  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  stiff"  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn't 
sure.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted 
to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my 
feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversation- 
alist— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx 
when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew 
things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I 
need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a  "hair  trig- 
ger" memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigy 
and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of 
us  has  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  make  it  work  right. 


I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many 
years,  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  search- 
light on  your  mind  and  see  instantly  every- 
thing you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  any- 
one in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think 
it  was  about  so  much"  or  "I  forget  that 
right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember"  or  "I 
must  look  up  his  name."  Now  they  are 
right  there  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph" 
Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from 
a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr. 
Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course. 
It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet 
with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice,  anyone — I 
don't  care  who  he  is — can  improve  his  Memory 
100%  in  a  week  and  1,000%  in  six  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Independent  Corporation 
for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  increased  earning  power  will 
be  enormous. 

Victor  Jones 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory 
Course,  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in 
a  few  short  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to 
send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  tne 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
courss  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course  send  only 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and 
you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  BLANK 

JnfctjietifemtSfflnnjration 

Division  of  Business  Education,  119WesI  40lh  St.,  NewYorli 

Publishers    of    The   Independent    (and   Harper's    Weelcly) 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  com-se 
to  vou  witbin  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send 
you  $5. 
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The  camera  is  the  mystic  instrument  of 
perception,  for  it  alone  has  10,000  eyes  which 
no  living  creature  possesses.  There  is  no 
visible  object  which  it  does  not  dissect  from 
all  angles.  It  actually  records  and  transmits 
visible  motion  which  is  too  quick  for  the 
vision  of  the  eye,  and  it  absorbs  more  than 
the  naked  eye  could  discern  upon  close  study. 
It  not  only  follows  the  heroes  indoors  and 
out,  into  lonely  places  or  crowded  streets,  into 
peaceful  privacy  or  public  broil,  but  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  picturesque  environments  in 
which  the  characters  maneuver.  The  reading 
of  a  book,  no  matter  how  interesting,  merely 
unfolds  the  story,  and  a  person  with  a  scant 
degree  of  imaginative  power  does  not  com- 
bine the  atmosphere  or  location  about  which 
the  story  is  wound,  hence  the  forcible  impres- 
sion of  the  author  does  not  always  impress 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  extreme.  The 
camera  combines  all  requisites  and  com- 
pactly unfolds  a  story  so  you  can  see  it.  It 
detects  every  minute  detail,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  pebble  is  thrown  into  a  pool  a  num- 
ber of  circular  ripples  immediately  take  form, 
and,  expanding  in  rings,  finally  flatten  out  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  still  surface  of  the 
pool.  The  eye  is  pleased  by  these  expanding 
ripples  and  by  the  endless  multiplication  of 
rings  which  rise  mysteriouslv  from  the  point 
where  the  pebble  went  down.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  camera  we  would  fail  to  appreciate 
these  little  points  in  nature. 

The  camera  is  the  baton  of  sorcery;  it  per- 
forms tricks,  it  appeals  to  our  sense  of  won- 
der, it  stirs  and  quiets  our  emotions,  it 
taxes  our  judgment,  and  it  stimulates  our 
imagination. 

The  camera  serves  as  a  conveyance  in 
carrying  the  spectator  with  it  to  follow  the 
characters  and  share  their  experiences  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  yet  does  not  distract 
attention   from  the  principal  in  the  story. 

It  detects  and  records  a  much  larger  scope 
than  the  naked  eye,  and  depicts  what  the 
spectator  desires  at  a  three-ring  circus, 
namely,  to  absorb  it  all  with  one  focus,  wh'ch 
is  impossible  with  the  naked  eye.  The  camera 
accomplishes  this  and  reconveys  it  like  a 
slowly-moving  snapshot. 

The  laws  of  nature  can  be  upset  by  the 
magical  wonder  of  the  camera,  as  brooks 
may  be  shown  flowing  merrily  up-hill ;  people 
may  be  shown  sitting;  down  to  dinner  with 
their  feet  on  the  ceilings  partaking  of  their 
meal,  quite  unaware  that  they  are  living 
upside  down;  a  man  may  jump  to  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  or  he  may  be  flattened  as 
thin  as  paper  by  a  steam  roller,  only  to  rise 
again  into  erect  plumpness  and  saunter  awav ; 
a  flower  may  mature  into  full  bloom  within 
a  few  minutes,  and,  in  a  blink  of  the  eye,  the 
flower  may  return  to  its  original  state;  in 
fact,  the  camera  is  a  wizard  as  a  sorcerer. 
The  camera  sees  everything  and  does 
everything;. 


AN    EASY    ONE 

"Whv    is    it   that   bad    habits    grow    on    people    so 
rapidly?" 

"Because    they're    cultivated." 


WHY    NOT? 

Sammy:  Say,  Pa,  if  a  man  fires  a  gun  he's  a 
gunner,    ain't   he? 

Pa  :      Why.  yes.      7   suppose  so. 

Sammy:  Then,  if  a  man  drinks  out  of  a  jug  he 
must  be  a  juggler. 


You  Little  Matchmaker 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


"But  I  am  a  tramp  again!  I've  lost  my  job 
and  " 

Sylvan    clapped   his   hands   and   laughed. 

"I  told  'em  you'd  come  back  if  you  weren't  on 
your  job!"  he  exclaimed  jubilantly. 

"Told  whom?" 

"Dr.  Widdener,  Dr.  Penn  an'  Miss  Elza 
Davenport.  I  told  'em,  too,  I  wouldn't  let  Crys 
marry  a — a — tramp,  but  since  it's  you  an'  she  won't 
have  Dr.  Widdener,  I  guess  Ell  let  her  marry  you!" 

The  Tramp  colored,  laughed,  gave  the  boy  another 
hug,  then  put  him  down. 

"That's  great  of  you,  Sylvan,"  he  said  genially. 
"You're  the  finest  boy  in  the  world  !" 

Sylvan  laughed  again  and  clapped  his  hands. 
Going  up  to  the  two,  he  placed  Crystal's  hand  in 
one  of  the  Tramp's  and  pressed  his  lips  on  their 
interlaced  fingers. 

"God  bless  you,  my  children !"  he  said,  with  a 
quiver  in  his  voice.  "I  hope  you  will  always  love 
each  other  an'  be  happy!"  he  added  fervently. 
Then  he  trotted  around  the  room  in  a  circle.  "Look, 
Tramp,"  he  cried,  "I  can  walk  an'  run  now  like 
other  boys !"  and  he  made  several  more  circles 
nbout  the  room,  till  he  was  nearly  out  of  breath. 
The  Tramp  watched  him  with  glowing  eyes. 

"That's  great!  Don't  exercise  too  much,"  he 
warned,  catching  the  boy  and  lifting  him  to  his 
shoulder.  Sylvan  shifted  his  legs  till  he  sat  astride 
the  Tramp's  neck,  then  let  his  head  drop  down  and 
rest   against  the  man's  soft,  blond  hair. 

"Take  me  upstairs  an'  put  me  to  bed  like  you  used 
to  do,"  he  pleaded.     "I  am  so  tired  and  sleepy!" 

"You  little  tyrant!"  exclaimed  Crystal.  She 
'ooked  at  the  Tramp  and  they  both  laughed.  Then 
the  man  marched  off  upstairs,  with  the  boy  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

CHAPTER   X 

A  fortnight  later  there  was  a  beautiful  morning 
wedding  at  "The  Lilacs."  The  Tramp  looked  very 
handsome  in  his  new  black  suit,  while  Crystal  was 
lovely  in  the  white  dress  he  had  brought  her,  the 
one  she  told  him  she  was  going  to  keep  for  her 
wedding  gown.  Elza  Davenport  was  the  "la'dy  of 
honor"  and  Dr.  Furniss  best  man.  Dr.  Widdener 
was  not  among  the  guests  present,  being  compelled 
to  fill  a  most  important  engagement.  Sylvan  gave 
the    bride    away   and    manfully    did   he    do    his   part. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  wedding  break- 
fast. Aunt  Dilsie  and  Uncle  Joshua  served  in  true 
Southern  fashion,  covering  themselves  with  glory. 
Sylvan  was  host  for  the  occasion,  and  a  right  royal 
host  he  made,  presiding  in  a  manly  way  with  rare 
good  humor.  Rising  and  extending  a  glass  of 
crystal  waters  toward  the  Tramp,  he  said,  in  a 
clear  voice  that  could  be  heard  by  all  at  the  many 
small  tables : 


"Don't   ever   turn   a   tramp   away, 
'Cause  he's   ragged,  hungry,   homeless,   too ! 
You  don't  know  who  he  is,  maybe 
He's  some  great  man,  a  friend  disguised 
An'   if  you  knew,  you'd  be  surprised  ! 
Be  good  to  him  ;  take  it  from  me, 
If  you  are  needy,   some  fine   day, 
He'll  do  the  same  good  turn  to  you  ! 
So  don't  you  turn  a  tramp  away ! 

) 

I  didn't  get  that  out  of  a  book,  either!"  he  added 
with   spirit.     "I   made  it   up   myself!.' 

There  was  general  laughter  and  many  toasts,  with 
crystal  waters,  were  drumc  to  the  bride  and  groom. 

After  breakfast,  Crystal  and  the  Tramp  stole  out 
to  the  summer-house  in  the  rose  garden.  The  rain 
had  ceased  and  the  sun  burst  out,  sparkling  the 
Indian  lilac  hedges,  wistaria  vines  and  rose  bushes 
with  iridescent  gems.  A  rainbow  shot  through  the 
mist,  spanning,  like  an  arrow  of  love,  from  heaven 
down  to   earth. 

The  man  looked  down  at  the  woman. 

"You  have  taken  me  on  trust,"  he  said,  hoarsely, 
taking  her  into  his  arms  and  holding  her  against 
him.  "Suppose  I  am  not  the  man  you  think  me  to 
be!     What  would  you  do  if  I  have  deceived  you?" 

"But  you  are  what  I  think  you  !  You  would  not 
deceive  me !"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  drawing 
his  head  down  and  playing  with  a  wisp  of  his  hair. 
His  lips  trembled  on  hers.  "I  would  like  to  know 
my  name,  now !"  she  laughed,  meeting  his  deep, 
yearning  eyes.  For  answer,  he  reached  up  and 
tore  from  his  head  the  soft,  blond  wig,  then  quickly 
brushed  aside  the  heavy  blond  eyebrows  that  had 
disguised  him  so  effectually. 

"Dr.  Widdener !"  cried  Crystal,  amazed,  and  she 
disengaged  herself  and  drew  back  from  him. 

"Are  you  disappointed?"  he  asked,  searching  her 
face  anxiously. 


"Why  did  you  deceive  me?"  she  questioned  finallv, 
still  standing  back  from  him. 

"I  played  the  game,  and  it  was  a  hard  game  to 
play,"  he  replied  earnestly,  his  deep  voice  quivering 
in  spite  of  himself,  "because  I  wanted  to  find  out  if 
there  were  still  a  little  human  kindness,  a  little  heart 
somewhere  in  the  world.  I  wanted  to  see  if  a  poor, 
miserable  wretch  would  be  fed,  taken  in  and  treated 
decently,  like  a  human  being,  by  somebody,  and  not 
always  have  the  door  shut  in  his  face  because  he 
was  a  poor,  miserable  wretch  !  And,  too,  I  wanted 
to  find  a  woman  for  my  wife  who  would  love  me  for 
myself.  You  know,  too,  you  declared  you  would 
never  marry  me  and  I  wanted  to  win  you  !  Do  you 
know  I  became  very  jealous,  almost  madly  jealous, 
of  the  Tramp  ?  I  saw  I  could  not  win  you  as  Dr. 
Widdener,  so  I  came  back  in  my  disguise.  Do  you 
still  love  the  Tramp?" 

crystal's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  for  a 
moment  she  gazed  through  the  mist  up  at  the 
noblest  man  in  the  world.  Then  she  ran  to  him  and 
folded  her  arms  about  him,  smothering  her  face  on 
his  breast. 

"I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,"  she  answered 
tensely.     "Does   Sylvan   know?" 

"Yes.  He  has  known  for  a  long  time — since  that 
day  I  straightened  his  hip.  I  told  him  my  secret 
and  made   him   promise   not  to   tell   you." 

Crystal   looked   up,   very   sober. 

"You  conspiritors !"  she  exclaimed,  feigning 
anger. 

"Are  you  angry,  Crystal  ?"  inquired  her  husband, 
a  bit  concerned. 

"No,  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world!"  she 
replied  breathlessly. 

The  mockintr-bird,  in  the  lilac  bush,  had  been 
tuning  up  and  trilling  softly.  Now  it  burst  into  a 
glorious  love  song.  A  small  boy  of  ten  ran  out  of 
the  house,  down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  rose 
garden,  a  beautiful  setter  following  at  his  heels. 
The  two  looked  boldly   into   the   summer-house. 

"Oh,  ho,  enjoy  yourselves!"  cried  Sylvan.  "Listen 
to  the  mocking-bird  !" 

THE  END 


Hobnobbing  With  Bessie  Love 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


adding  2,500  miles  to  the  numbers  on  her 
speedometer  from  the  time  she  left  Los 
Angeles  until  the  time  she  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  to  find  out  where  the  turn  was, 
she  divided  2,500  miles  by  two  to  ascertain 
the  location. 

That's  just  the  way  with  Bessie — always 
trying  to  spring  something  new.  Even  her 
boudoir  is  a  mystery,  and  she  only  whispers 
an  inkling  of  what  is  in  it.  It  is  located  in 
the  Hollywood  studio  of  the  Vitagraph  in  pic- 
turesque California,  and  it  promises  to  put  all 
other  secret  dens  of  all  other  ladies  in  the 
background.  Now,  don't  get  the  wrong 
impression !  Bessie  isn't  going  to  reveal  any 
arts  of  artificial  facial  construction.  Her 
boudoir  doesn't  hold  secrets  of  that  kind. 
Bessie  Love  was  born  Bessie,  and  she  says, 
as  Abe  Lincoln  did :  "All  that  I  am  or  hope 
to  be  I  owe  to  my  darling  mother."  It  is  a 
fascinating  secret,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
it  is  still  a  secret,  and  she  won't  reveal  what 
it  is — just  yet.     So,  let's  wait ! 

And  you  cannot  help  from  waiting  for  this 
girlish  beauty.  She  is  a  little  dream  girl,  five 
feet  one  and  a  half  inches  tall  and  weighs 
one  hundred  pounds.  She  is  not  one  of  those 
clever"  little  actresses  that  the  director  spots 
and  puts  right  in  the  lead.  It  was  an 
up-hill  fight  for  Bessie  to  reach  the  kdder 
of  fame,  and  there  were  many  days  of 
anxious  waiting  before  she  was  given  a 
chance,  but  when  she  began  to  find  herself, 
more  important  roles  were  given  her,  and 
the  fact  that  she  has  made  good  can  be 
attested  by  the  long  list  of  photoplays  in 
which  she  has  starred. 
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MAYBELL 
LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen : 
I   can    sincerely    recom- 
mend   Lash-Brow-Ine  as 
W     a  splendid  preparation  for 
stimulating    the    growth   of    the 
eyelashes    and    eyebrows.       I    use 
it  regularly  with  the  most  satisfying 


results.  Sincerely, 


FANNIE  WARD 


"Such  Captivating  Eyes" 


you  say,  and  wish  that  yours  might  possess  that  same,  rare  charm.  It  is  quite  possible. 
If  you  will  do  as  Fannie  Ward,  the  famous  photoplay  star,  did,  and  as  so  many  other  stars 
of  the  screen  and  stage,  as  well  as  women  everywhere  prominent  in  society  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  just  assist  Nature  by  applying  a  little 


"Remember  the  Full  flame-H's  Imitated^ 


for  a  short  time  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  if  they  are  short,  thin  or  uneven,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results.  This  marvelous  preparation  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  eyelashes,  making 
them  long,  silky  and  luxurious,  and  gives  the  eyebrows  an  even,  well-formed  appearance.  Nothing  adds 
so  much  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  face  as  "captivating  eyes,"  adorned  with  beautiful  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows. "LASH-BROW-INE"  has  given  them  to  thousands  of  others,  and  willgive  them  to  you.  Will  you  try  it? 
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LASH-BROW-INE"  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented  cream, 
guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.     It  has  been  tested  and 
approved    by   noted    chemists    and    beauty    specialists 
throughout    the   country.     Thousands    of  women    have 
been    delighted  with    the    results    obtained    by  its    use. 
Why  not  you  ? 

— 

TWO  SIZES,  50c  and  $1.00 

Send   price   and   we   will   mail   you  "LASH-BROW-INE"  and    our 
Maybell    Beauty    Booklet   '"Che    Woman  ^Beautiful, "  prepaid    under 
plain  cover.     Remit  in  coin,  currency,  U.  S.  Stamps  or  money  order. 
SATISFACTION    ASSURED   OR    PRICE    REFUNDED.    AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENTS  WITH  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS.    GET  THE 
FULL  NAME  "LASH-BROW-INE"  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES   ::  4305-65  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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AMERICA'S  FINEST  AND  FOREMOST 
MIRROR  OF  THE  GREAT  CINEMA  ART 


Paramount  and  Artcraft 
Stars'  Latest  Productions 

Here  are  their  latest  productions 
listed  alphabetically,  released  up 
to  January  31st.  Save  the  list! 
And  see  the  pictures/ 

PARAMOUNT 

John  Barrymore  in 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride" 
Enid  Bennett  in  "Fuss  and  Feathers" 
Biliie  Burke  in 

"The  Hake  Believe  Wife" 
Lina  Cavalieri  in 

"A  Woman  of  Impulse" 
Marguerite  Clarke  in 

"Little  Miss  Hoover' 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "The  Mystery  Girl" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in  "Quicksand" 

Pauline  Frederick  in 

"Out  of  the  Shadow" 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "The  Hope  Chest" 
Lila  Lee  in  "The  Secret  Garden" 
Vivian  Martin  in 

"Jane  Goes  A-Wooing" 
John  Emerson-Anita  Loos  Production 
Shirley  Mason  and  Ernest  Truex  in 

"Good  Bye  Bill" 
Charles  Ray  in  "The  Dub" 

Wallace  Reidi'n"Too  Many  Millions" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 

"Venus  in  the  East" 

Paramount -Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Within" 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
Private  Harold  Peat  in  "Private  Peat" 
Maurice  Toumeur's  Production 

"Sporting  Life" 

"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  M.  Alcoii's 

famous  book),  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 

"The  False  Faces"     with  Henry  B.  Walthall 

A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 

ARTCRAFT 

Enrico  Caruso  in  "My  Cousin" 

George  M.  Cohan  in 

"Hit  the  Trail  Holliday" 
Cecil  B.         Mille  Production 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Arizona" 

Elsie  Ferguson  rV'His  Parisian  Wife" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 
"The  Romance  of  Happy  Valley" 
William  S.  Hart  in 

"Branding  Broadway" 

Mary  Pickford  in    "Johanna  Enlists" 

Fred  Stone  in  "Under  the  Top" 

Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy 

"Camping  Out" 
Paramount-Mack-Sennet  Comedies 
"Cupid's  Day  Off"  "Never  too  Old" 
Paramount- Flagg  Comedv 

"Impropaganda" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

Paramount-Drew  Comedies 
Paramount- Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 
Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each  week 


You  wouldn't  know 
the  Old  Town  now! 


» 


F§S^||1IME  cannot  blur  some  recollections.     If  you've  ever  lived 

VK&tWl  around  a  small  town,  your  memory  needs  no  photograph  of 

what  it  looked  like  then.      Seen  the  Old  Town  lately? 

Or  any  other  of  ten  thousand  and  more  like  it  throughout 
America — any  day  or  night  in  the  week? 


No,  the  P.  O."  is  no  more  trie  Kub  of 
all  rural  life.  Tne  7.20  mail  is  no  longer  the 
big  excitement  out  where  they  still  breathe 
fresh  air  and  own  broad  acres.  Much  more 
going  on  than  the  Annual  County  Fair" 
or  the  good  old  Church  Social. 

In  these  times,  whenever  Jones,  the 
Farmer"  hankers  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
laughs  and  thrills,  he  goes  just  where 
Brown,  the  City  Banker"  goes.  And  he 
sees  just  as  fine  motion  pictures  as  Mr.  Man- 
hattan can  see  at  Broadway 's  toniest  theatre. 


Justasfine,  because  just  the  same  pictures! 

The  famous  productions  distributed  by 
the    Famous    Players-Lasky  Corporation. 

The  pictures   identified   everywhere  by 
the  two  names:  Paramount  and  Artcraft. 

And  those  better  motion  pictures  just 
naturally  brought  with  them: 

—  Handsome    Modern    Theatres    All 
Over  the  Country. 

—  Bigger  Business  for  Local  Merchants. 

—  Broader,  Happier  Life  to  Every  Man, 
Woman  and  Child. 


(paramount <^GHcra£t 

Motion  (pictures        ^ 

These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and    Artcraft   Pictures  —  and    the    theatres    that    show    them 


«+*** 


,  FAMOUS  PIATERSHLASKY  CORPORATION 

!?.  ADOLPH  ZUKORPre*  JESSE  LXASKYWce Pres.  CECIL BDE MILLE  DinctwOenewl 
■   <-NEW  YORIO  ■  J 
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Avoid  the  Slump  and  Maintain 
Good  Humor 

iVERYONE  knows  a  gigantic  readjustment  in  every  field  of  human  activity  is  sure  to  entail  a  condition 
akin  to  a  slump.  The  transition  from  the  feverish  haste  of  war-time  necessity  to  the  more  leisurely  recon- 
struction of  the  peace  period,  when  there  is  ample  time  for  debate  and  consideration,  is  bound  to  upset 
all  standards  and  rules  for  the  nonce  and  there  is  aggravation  such  as  engenders  the  restive  spirit  because 
scarcely  anyone  is  patient  enough  to  regard  the  inevitable  slowness  philosophically.  Yet  with  a  reason- 
ably general  comprehension  of  the  whole  cause  and  effect,  and,  although  few  have  the  temerity  to  under- 
take blaming  someone  or  some  government,  there  is  a  ridiculous  tendency  to  rudely  flout  the  call  for 
good  humor  and  even  temper.  Many  people  with  characteristic  short-sightedness  and  unblushing  narrow-mindedness 
actually  err  to  the  extent  of  getting  ired  over  unavoidable  ordeals  instead  of  simply  meeting  them,  courageously 
smiling  all  the  while. 

Certainly  prices  have  to  come  down,  and  wages  must  tumble,  too.  The  inflations  of  excited  belligerency  can- 
not survive  the  cooler  judgment  of  normal  circumstances.  If  an  unskilled  laborer,  for  instance,  could  always  earn 
$40  or  $50  per  week,  there  would  be  little  incentive  to  ever  become  skilled  and  efficiency  would  suffer  seriously.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  profiteer  must  not  be  left  free  to  ply  his  machinations — the  prices  of  necessities  must  be  reduced 
to  real  values  without  delay — almost  instanter,  forsooth.  In  short,  and  explicitly,  we  must  calmly  get  back  to  the 
terra  firma  of  common-sense  without  so  much  ado.  Capital  and  labor  must  compromise  amicably — both  must  read- 
just downard  simultaneously.  Neither  must  complain  about  or  make  ominous  faces  at  the  other — both  must  avert 
the  calamity  of  giving  provocation.  Strikes  must  be  out  of  the  question  and  employers  must  co-operate  to  make  them 
totally  unnecessary. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  if  there  could  be  generated  an  even  balance  of  forbearance,  frugality  and  forti- 
tude, and  if  the  very  vast  majority  of  all  the  people,  however  affected,  would  smilingly  plug  away,  contented  with 
less  than  the  allotment  of  abnormal  times,  two-thirds  of  the  oncoming  slump  would  dwindle  into  a  brief,  incon- 
sequential lull  from  which  recovery  could  be  forced  ere  any  considerable  harm  is  done.  However,  if  there  is  a  general 
growl  and  an  unrestrained  howl  on  all  sides,  panicky  conditions  will  surely  follow,  and  men  will  once  more  resemble 
dumb-driven  cattle.  There  is  positively  no  basis  for  reason  in  hysteria  and  unreasonable  demands.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  harsh  refusals.  We  are  all  here  because  we  are  here,  and  let  us  realize  that  we  are  duty-bound 
to  harmonize  to  the  tune  of  putting  all  of  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  pushing  it  over  the  rough  spots  which  war's 
fury  threw  in  our  way.  The  possibility  of  patience  is  precluded  when  there  is  the  harem-scarem,  I-must-have-mine 
tendency  and  every  loyal  American  must  aid  in  obliterating  such  an  obvious  blight.  Sacrifice  must  be  expected  and  borne — 
plain,  every-day  sanity  must  predominate,  and,  the  government  should  not  be  tardy  in  any  assistance  it  can  give.  Sena- 
tors and  congressmen  are  cordially  invited  to  eliminate  all  grandiloquent  tactics  and  petty  bickering  and  to  buckle  down 
to  the  vital  tasks  of  solving  the  tangled  economic  problems  which  cannot  be  permitted  to  drift  in  the  open  seas  as  danger- 
ous derelicts.  Verily,  there  is  a  job  for  every  citizen  of  this  resourceful  domain  and  let  no  one  procrastinate  or  shirk.  Let 
us  avoid  the  avoidable  pitfalls  which  engulf  Great  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  every  one  that  there  are  no  exceptions — every  man  and  woman  is  obligated 
to  do  a  good,  big  bit  to  carry  the  whole  populace  safely  across  the  treacherous  rapids  which  come  as  an  aftermath  to  the 
worst  disturbance  of  everything  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  makes  no  difference  how  the  effect  catches  YOU,  it  is 
morally  indispensable  that  you  catch  the  effect  and  overcome  it.  Food  and  the  money  to  buy  it  continues  plentiful,  but 
the  process  of  readjustment  is  liable  to  bring  about  unwieldy  and  unfair  balances.  Instead  of  losing  a  single  minute 
wailing  and  gnashing  teeth,  do  what  YOU  CAN  DO  to  shift  the  cargo.  How?  Keep  in  a  good  humor  and  DON'T 
STOP  TRYING.  Reason  it  out  and  season  it  out.  Keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  the  welfare  of  the  whole  and  your 
welfare  will  be  thereby  guarded.     Keep  a  cool  head  and  a  warm  heart. 
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ETHEL  CLAYTON— OUR  GIRL  ON  THE  COVER 

Few   actresses   have   worked   more   assiduously   to   master   the  screen's  ever-promising  horizon  under  the  old   Lubin  banner,  and 

rudiments   of  the  cinema  art   than   Ethel   Clayton,  the   Paramount  later  she  was  the  brightest  star  in  the  crown  of  the  World  Film 

star.      She    has    literally    earned    her    way    into    the    hearts    of    the  Corporation,   but   now,   under   the    auspices    of    Paramount,    she   is 

photoplay   fans   by    persistent    effort.      She    first    appeared    on    the  doing  the  very  best  work  of  her  career. 
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Above  are  two  scenes 
from  "Restless  Souls," 
in  which  Alma  Rubens 
is  starred. 


Here  we  have  a  striking  pose  of  Louise 
Glaum  at  her  bath.  This  room  is  a  replica 
of  "a  set"  used  in  "Idolaters."  The  fur- 
nishings were  presented  to  the  star  upon 
the  completion  of  the  pictures. 
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Fictionized  Version  of  the   Paramount 

Photoplay  Featuring  Ethel  Clayton 

By  W.  Emory  Cheesman 

THE  CAST 

Ruth    Endicott,    who    becomes    Mrs. 
Randolph  Schuyler  and  Miss   Vic- 
toria   Van    Allen    or    Vicky    Van 
Ethel  Clayton 

Chester  Calhoun  Emmery  Johnson 

Randolph  Schuyler,  Ruth's  Husband, 

Noah  Beery 

™et,ls  i Jane   Wolfe 

Julie       ) 

Rhoda  Schuyler Katherine  Griffith 

Helen  Schuyler Genevieve  Blynn 

Aunt   Eleanor   Endicott 

Josephine  Crowell 


Beg  Pardon — Can  I  Be  of  Assistance  to  You?' 


in 

-\) 

IBBETTS,  do  you  think  this  attire 
will  he  suitable  for  motoring 
through  the  dust-covered  roads 
to  New  York?"  inquired  Ruth  of 
her  maid. 

''Yes,  indeed,  Madame,  you 
look  wonderfully  well  in  that  costume  and 
it  will  withstand  the  trip  better  than  any- 
thing you  could  wear,"  replied  the  maid. 

Ruth  had  just  divested  herself  of  her  bridal 
gown  after  having  become  the  wife  of 
Randolph  Schuyler,  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  prepared  to  start  on  her 
honeymoon  trip  to  New  York  in  her  hus- 
band's powerful  motor-car. 

"I    don't    see    why    Aunt   Eleanor    selected 

such  an  old  fogey  for  me  anyway — it's  just 

going  to  spoil  my  dream  of  happiness,  but  I 

suppose  I'll  have  to  put  up  with  it  to  satisfy 

I  her  whim,"  she  mused  ruefully  to  herself. 

Presently,  Randolph,  her  husband,  appeared 
and  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  journey,  and  they  soon  packed  their 
lu&gage  in  the  car,  with  her  maid  cuddled  up 
in  one  corner,  whose  noticeable  glances 
expressed  sympathy  for  her  mistress. 

Almost  oblivious  to  his  presence,  she  sat 
beside  him,  inwardly  cursing  herself  for  per- 
mitting her  aunt  to  barter  with  her  future 
happiness.  She  looked  askance  at  her  maid, 
j  who  smiled,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  Ruth, 
but  she  subdued  her  ire  so  as  to  convey 
nothing  to  her  unsuspecting  husband. 

"You'll  enjoy  the  trip,  I  hope,"  Randolph 
said,  amid  the  chugging  of  the  motor.  "The 
air  is  balmy,  and  no  more  perfect  day  could 
have  been  selected." 

"Couldn't  help  it  with  such  good  companion- 
ship," laughed  Ruth,  and  turned  to  the  maid 
and  exclaimed,  "Are  you  all  right,  Tibbetts?" 

The  maid,  with  a  slightly  upturned  head 
over  the  baggage,  nodded  affirmatively. 

The  newly  wedded  couple  glided  over  the 
road  smoothly,  fleeting  through  towns  and 
country  with  little  regard  for  speed  laws,  until 
they  struck  the  pine  regions,  where  they  found 
some  of  the  highways  almost  impassable. 


The  motor  had  warmed  up  considerably 
from  their  non-stop  run  and  steam  rose  in  a 
column  from  its  over-heated  radiator.  The 
engine  began  to  knock  and  Randolph  retarded 
the  spark,  but  it  only  added  to  its  contortions. 
With  a  gasping  chug,  the  engine — stalled. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  investigate  the 
trouble,"  he  said,  and  climbed' out  of  the  car. 
After  fumbling  with  the  mechanism,  he  was 
ccnvinced  that  it  necessitated  an  expert 
repairman. 


"You  remain  here,  Ruth,  and  I'll  run  ahead 
and  try  to  locate  a  garage,"  he  called,  as  he 
made  his  way  up  the  road. 

Ruth  lounged  back  in  the  comfortable  uphol- 
stered cushions  and  drank  in  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  pine  air,  which  was  invigorating 
after  a  long  ride  through  the  dust-covered 
roads.  She  gazed  through  the  surrounding 
tall  pines  and  espied  a  squirrel  hopping  from 
one  branch  to  another  and  marveled  at  the 
nimbleness  of  this  tiny  creature  when — Bang ! 
A  loud  report  echoed  far  through  the  forests, 
and  the  tiny  furred  creature  dropped  to  the 
ground.  After  a  moment,  a  hunter  emerged 
from  the  forest  to  the  roadside  with  one  more 
victim  added  to  his  game-bag. 

Ruth  had  hardly  recovered  from  her  fright 
at  hearing  the  gun-shot  and  failed  to  notice 
the  stranger  approaching  the  car. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  doffing  his 
cap,  "but  can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you? 
I  see  that  you  are  evidently  having  trouble 
with  your  car." 

"W- — why,  er,  yes,"  she  faltered.  "We  were 
gliding  along  nicely,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it 
stopped  and  refused  to  go  any  farther.  I 
expect  a  repairman  soon,  but  I  am  getting 
rather  impatient  waiting." 

Without  any  hesitancy,  the  stranger,  who 
was    Chester    Calhoun,    a    prominent   business 


"My  Dream  Has  Come  True— My  Uncle  Has  Left  Me  a  Legacy" 
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man  from  the  city  on  a  hunting  trip,  began 
to  look  for  the  trouble.  With  a  few  minor 
adjustments,  he  soon  had  the  engine  running, 
and  Ruth  silently  admired  his  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  motors. 

"It  was  only  a  short  circuit,"  he  remarked. 
"I  have  frequently  had  the  same  trouble  with 
my  car." 

"I  am  certainly  thankful  for  your  assist- 
ance," she  assured  him.  "Here  comes  che 
garage  man  now,"  she  added. 

As  soon  as  Randolph  heard  the  purring  of 
the  engine  he  rushed  up  breathlessly  and 
wanted  to  know  who  had  been  tampering  with 
the  engine.  When  Ruth  explained  how  easily 
it  had  been  fixed  by  the  stranger,  Randolph 
was  highly  indignant,  still  fuming  from  his 
long  walk  up  the  roadway. 

"In  the  future,  young  man,  wait  until  you 
are  asked  for  assistance  before  you  assume 
too  much,"  Randolph  said,  laconically,  facing 
the  stranger. 

Without  further  remarks,  Randolph  jumped 
into  the  machine,  told  the  repairman  to  ride 
on  the  running-board,  and  shot  ahead  at  a 
terrific  speed  through  the  sandv  roads. 

Ruth  was  peeved.  How  could  this  man 
beside  her,  who  had  been  her  husband  for 
only  a  day,  be  so  cruel  and  uncivil  towards 
this  gallant  young  man  !  How  inconsiderate  ! 
Would  she  have  to  tolerate  this  arrogance  in 
the  future?  Chester  surely  thought  this  man 
must  be  her  father.  Of  that,  she  felt  sure. 
"I  know  I  can't  endure  this  any  longer.  I  am 
beginning  to  loathe  him  already  \"  she  thought. 
And  Ruth  stamped  her  feet  against  the  dash- 
board and  sank  down  in  her  seat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  ignoring-  Randolph's 
persistent  queries  as  to  her  silence. 

They  were  soon  speeding  up  Broadway  and 
turned  near  Seventy-third  Street,  where  they 
stopped  before  a  handsome  brown-stone  resi- 
uci.ce — her  future  home !  Randolph'  two  sis- 
ters were  there  to  greet  his  bride,  but  Ruth 
readily   perceived   that  their   cordial   welcome 


The  Faithful  Maid  Confessed  That  She  Killed  Randolph  To  Save  Her  Mistress 


was   affected,   and   at   the   outset   she   was   of 
secondary    importance   around   the   household. 


While  gazing  out  the  window  after  three 
months  of  this  shallow  existence,  she  one  day 
saw  a  boy  dash  up  the  front  stoop  with  a  cable- 
gram. Hastily  reading  it,  she  found  that  her 
unc1?  in  India  has  bequeathed  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  her. 
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"Surely   This   Must   Be   She,   But   Why   the   Camouflage" 


She  hurried  to  her  boudoir  and  dropped 
helplessly  into  a  chair. 

"Tibbetts,"  she  cried,  "my  dream  has  come 
true.  My  uncle  has  left  me  a  legacy  and  I  can 
now  live  the  way  I  want  to.  Don't  mention 
it  to  anyone.  I  have  a  wonderful  plan — I  am 
going  to  leave  this  household.  Won't  it  be 
grand?" 

But  Tibbetts  foresaw  the  difficulties  and 
protested. 

"Now  don't  spoil  it — Randolph  will  never 
know,"  Ruth  argued.  "I  will  purchase  the 
house  adjoining  and  have  a  secret  door  cut 
through  and  we  will  have  our  parties  there 
every  Wednesday  evening  when  he  dines  out. 
I  will  be  Vicky  Van  under  my  own  roof  and 
you  will  be  Julie,  my  French  maid.  We  shall 
disguise  ourselves,  and  our  identity  will  be 
known  to  no  one." 

Ruth's  plan  was  carried  out  at  once. 

When  Wednesday  evening  arrived,  some 
time  later,  Randolph  prepared  for  his  usual 
visit  to  his  club,  and  before  leaving,  he  entered 
his  wife's  room  to  bid  her  good-night.  In 
kissing  her,  he  carelessly  knocked  the  curling 
iron  from  her  maid's  hand,  which  landed  on 
Vicky's  shoulder,  leaving  a  slight  burn. 

Randolph  departed  for  the  club,  and  fortu- 
nately met  his  friend,  Steele. 

"You're  just  the  man  I  want  to  see,  Steele," 
he  exclaimed.  "I've  heard  so  much  about  a 
certain  Vicky  Van  and  the  wonderful  parties 
she  gives.  I  would  like  to  meet  this  wonder- 
ful entertainer  the  boys  speak  about.  Enter- 
taining doesn't  seem  to  appeal  to  my  wife — at 
least,  she  never  plans  anything  for  me." 

"You'll  be  delighted  to  meet  Vicky  I  am 
sure,"  Steele  said  warmly.  "I'll  take  you 
around." 

"Bully !"  responded  Randolph.  "Let's  go 
now." 

And  sure  enough,  they  called  a  taxi  and 
motored  to  Seventy-third  Street,  stopping  next 
door  to  Randolph's  own  residence. 

The  strains  of  jazz  music  could  be  heard 
coming  from  the  rooms  within  and  loud 
laughter  denoted  that  the  partv  was  in  full 
swing. 

All  through  the  house  couples  were  dancing 
and  jollification  was  at  its  height. 

The  men  entered  the  front  room;  amidst  a 
party  of  admiring  friends,  Vicky  was  laughing 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Being  Norma  Talmadge's  Observations  on  Being  Beaten  Up  by  Film  Actors 

cJ^S^      By  NORMA  TALMADGE      ^s^J> 


TEj 


AVE  I  ever  been  struck  by  a  man? 
_  Yes,    many    times.     I    have    been 

I  choked  until  I  could  scarcely  draw 
1  my  breath  and  have  been  beaten  by 
club  and  strap  and  whip  almost  times 
without  number.  Of  course,  the  men  who  did 
it  drew  fairly  large-sized  salaries  for  striking 
me  and  they  generally  had  good  excuse,  for  as 
a  faithless  wife  or  a  disobedient  child  I  prob- 
ably merited  punishment. 

Oh !  of  course  this  always  happened  at  the 
studio.  It  was  part  of  my  business  of  making 
pictures.  An  actress  who  takes  up  pictures  as 
a  career  must  not  be  squeamish,  and  if  the 
director  feels  that  a  woman  must  be  struck  in 
order  to  make  the  picture  realistic  she  must 
be  game  and  take  the  blow. 

Dramatic  picture  actresses  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  the  rough-and-tumble  handling 
that  the  makers  of  comedy  pictures  inflict  upon 
each  other,  but  every  once-in-a-while  one  goes 
home  from  the  studio  with  black  and  blue  arms 
and  an  aching  back  just  the  same.  Every  care 
is  exerted  by  Director  and  players  to  protect 
the  lady  of  the  story,  but  now  and  then  she 
must  take  a  full  dose  of  rough  treatment.  If 
an  actor  is  called  upon  to  strike  a  woman  the 
camera  is  generally  placed  at  an  angle  so  that 
a  slap  will  look  like  a  hard  blow  and  the  actor 


Norma  Talmadge   Posing  with  Her  Company  and  New  York  Kiddies 


As  Norma  Appears  in  "De  Luxe  Annie" 


endeavors  to  hold  his  punch  so  as  not  to  inflict 
pain.  But  sometimes  all  his  care  will  not  pre- 
vent a  blow  that  hurts  like  everything. 

In  "The  Safety  Curtain"  I  played  the  role 
of  Puck,  a  dancer  who  is  married  to  Vulcan,  a 
brutal  hulk  of  a  man — a  stage  strong  man.  He 
beats  his  wife  on  the  slightest  provocation.  In 
one  part  of  the  action  Mr.  Randolph,  who  en- 
acted the  role,  had  to  beat  me  with  a  heavy 
leather  belt.  As  he  was  a  big,  powerful  person 
of  athletic  build  I  worried  quite  a  bit  about 
this  scene  and  felt  sure  I  was  in  for  more  or 
less  pain.  The  morning  we  were  to  do  the 
scene  he  came  to  me  and  said : 

"Now  don't  you  worry  Miss  Talmadge;  I 
won't  hurt  you  a  bit.  I'll  show  you  how  I  am 
going  to  do  it." 

He  struck  me  over  the  shoulders  with  the 
belt  and  it  did  hurt  like  everything.  I  don't 
believe  he  realized  how  strong  he  was.  So  we 
rehearsed  it  several  times,  but  it  always  hurt 
if  the  blow  was  struck  so  that  it  would  regis- 
ter. Finally  by  padding  my  shoulders  with 
newspapers  I  was  able  to  take  the  blow  with- 
out much  pain. 

In  "De  Luxe  Annie,"  Mr.  Eugene  O'Brien 
as  Jimmy,  had  a  scene  where  he  both  beat  and 
choked  me.  We  rehearsed  this  at  some  length, 
but  it  could  not  be  toned  down  until  it  didn't 
hurt,  and  I  simply  had  to  go  through  with  it 
and  stand  the  pain,  Mr.  O'Brien  being  as  care- 
ful as  he  could  be  without  marring  the  picture. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  pictures  I  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  blows  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  next  production  will  be  so  constructed 


that  the  scenario  will  make  perfect  gentlemen 
of  all  the  players  and  not  compel  them  to  strike 
a  lady. 
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Fictionized  from  Metro's  Latest 
Comedy,  Starring  Hale  Hamilton,  By 
Shannon  Fife. 


YOUNG  man  had  just  alighted 
from  the  elevator  on  the  twentieth 
floor  and  hurriedly  approached  the 
door  bearing  the  inscription: 
Crandall  and  Crawford 
He  darted  in  and  found  Judge 
Crawford  awaiting  him. 

"Well,  my  young  man,  what  have  you  done 
so  far  to  make  you  worthy  of  the  splendid  in- 
heritance your  father  has  left  you?  You  know 
there  is  a  provision  that  you  must  have  made 
$5000  and  accomplished  something  worth  while 
in  a  period  of  one  year!"  he  cautioned,  await- 
ing to  hear  his  tale. 

Johnny  indeed  thought  he  had,  for  he  had 
tenaciously,  unflaggingly  stuck  to  working  on 
his  book,  which  would  prove  a  masterpiece,  and 
publishers  would  clamor  for  his  works,  paying 
at  least  $5000  for  the  rights. 

After  a  pause,  Johnny  handed  the  Judge  his 
manuscript. 

"Isn't  that  proof  that  I  have  been  accom- 
plishing something  worth  while?"  he  proudly 
boasted. 

And  the  Judge  began  to  read  excerpts: 

'A  protest  against  the  pernicious  habit  of 
needless  hurry!' 

'The  average  person  destroys  his  digestion, 
v/recks  his  nerves,  and  ruins  his  health  by 
senseless,  frenzied  speed.' 

'Why  shorten  life  by  burning  up  your  physi- 
cal and  mental  energy?' 

'Go  slow — take  it  easy — rest,  relax,  repose — 
think  slowly,  deliberately  and  calmly,  and  get 
big  thoughts.' 

"So  you  call  this  good  sense,  eh,"  the  Judge 
smilingly  commented. 

"Yes,  indeed,  that  book  is  filled  with  good 
dope — the  trouble  with  you  business  hounds  is, 
you  are  speed  crazy!  Just  take  for  instance 
how  quickly  a  man  jumps  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  gulps  a  cup  of  coffee,  races  for  the 
subway  and  darts  into  the  office  as  if  it  were 
the  last  day  to  work;  then  grabs  a  five-minute 
lunch  and  breaks  his  neck  for  the  5:15.  You 
should  take  it  easy  and  calm  down.  'Every- 
thing comes  to  him  who  waits!'"  he  quoted. 

"All  right  then,"  the  Judge  said  triumph- 
antly, "if  everything  comes  to  him  who  waits, 


then  you  can  afford  to  wait  for  your  inheri- 
tance. I  called  upon  you  to  inform  you  of 
your  approaching  legacy,  which  will  fall  due  to 
you  in  four  days,  which  will  be  your  twenty- 
fifth  birthday.  You  still  have  four  days  in 
which  to  do  something  real.  Now,  let's  see 
what  kind  of  stuff  is  in  you!" 

"All,  right,  Judge,  it's  a  go!"  he  said  joyously 
and  left  the  office. 

On  his  way  to  the  elevator,  he  examined  his 
cash-in-hand.     "Five  bucks!"  he  mused. 

"Well,  adventure  will  come  to  him  who 
waits,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  strolled 
toward  a  park  bench  to  ponder  over  the  for- 
tune which  would  be  in  his  possession  in  four 
days,  and  while  musing  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and 


while  dreaming  of  the  gold  dollars  pouring  into 
his  pockets, — suddenly!  A  blow  on  his  head — 
he  awoke  with  a  start.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  He  turned — and  there  sat  a  bewil- 
dered girl  on  the  seat  backing  up  his  bench, 
who  looked  puzzled  as  to  why  this  young  man 
had  struck  her  head!  She  started  to  look 
angry,  but  when  she  noticed  the  dimpled  smile 
on  Johnny's  face,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
bursting  forth  in  spells  of  laughter. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  and  why 
did  you  strike  me?"  she  immediately  ques- 
tioned, as  she  recognized  Johnny  as  living  in 
the  next  apartment  to  her  in  Mrs.  Webster's 
boarding  house. 

"Search  me,"  he  said,  "I  was  just  wondering 
the  same  thing." 

Neither  one  had  noticed  a  stalwart  youth, 
who  recognized  Johnny,  steal  away  after  snap- 
ping pictures  of  them  and  banging  their  heads 
together  to  awaken  them.  It  was  just  one 
more  of  those  tricks  of  Jimmy  Harper,  a  news- 
photographer,  who  almost  gloated  over  kid 
Johnny  whenever  he  could. 

The  two  wended  their  way  in  different  direc- 
tions, buoyed  up  with  the  dream  of  approach- 
ing success these  two  souls  of  but  a 

single  thought. 

The  next  day,  they  had  both  remained  in 
their  rooms  and  the  landlady  began  making  her 
rounds  in  collecting  rent.  She  called  at  the 
girl's  room  and  demanded  the  weekly  rent. 
The  girl  could  not  meet  it  and  began  pleading 
tearfully.  Her  sobs  attracted  Johnny's  atten- 
tion in  the  next  room,  and  he  hurriedly  made 
his  way  to  her  doorway. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  Could  I  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you  Miss  er-er ?"  he  volun- 
teered politely. 

"Miss  Travers — but  you  may  call  me  Anne," 
she  responded  quickly. 

He  immediately  realized  the  purport  of  the 
landlady's  visit,  and  slowly  placed  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  arrived  at  a  momentous  deci- 
sion— he  would  not  see  Anne  suffer,  not  as  long 
as  he  had  money  in  his  pocket  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  becoming  rich  in  four  days. 

"Your  room  rent  is  also  due,  young  man!" 
the  landlady  sneeringly  said.  And  Johnny 
gave  her  a  sweet-grim  smile  as  if  to  denote 
that  it  would  be  taken   care   of  all  right,  but 


'Look  Here,"  said  Johnny,  "Why  Can't  We  Get  Married?' 
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when  her  head  was  turned,  he  suddenly- 
changed  his  countenance  as  he  fumbled  over 
the  change  in  his  pockets,  and  quietly  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

Broke,  he  left  his  former  quarters  and  saun- 
tered down  the  stairway,  and  intercepted  a 
medicine  man,  who  was  coming  from  the  room 
on   the    second   floor. 

"If  I  could  only  find  a  man  to  work  for  me 

in" he  was   saying  to  the  men  in  the 

room  as  he  closed  the  door  in  parting. 

"Needn't  go  any  further,"  chimed  in  Johnny. 
"I'm  the  man  right  here,  and  I  need  the 
money." 

He  was  hired  and  his  season  with  the  Mirth 
and  Medicine  Carnival  started  at  once. 

So  that  his  lawyers  could  keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  him,  he  called  them  on  the  phone, 
and  the  words  of  Judge  Crawford  almost 
stunned   him. 

"Many  things  have  developed  since  you 
were  here.  My  detective  has  been  scanning 
the  country  to  find  Anne  Travers,  an  embry- 
onic writer,  who  has  been  left  a  large  legacy, 
and  when  he  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  giving 
up  his  hunt,  came  across  a  photo  taken  of  you 
two  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  park  with  your 
heads  together.  He  is  now  on  the  search  for 
her,  for  it  is  understood  that  she  will  be  mar- 
ried in  two  or  three  days  to  Arthur  Abingdon, 
the  famous  author,  but  we  have  wired  to  him 
and  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  We 
have  investigated  and  find  that  there  is  a  fellow 
living  on  his  estate  who  is  masquerading  as  the 
owner,  and  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
shortly  to  come  into  a  legacy,  through  a  dis- 
loyal office  clerk  which  I  had,  he  sent  for  Anne 
Travers,  and  has  influenced  her  to  thinking 
that  he  has  taken  quite  an  interest  in  her  work 
and  will  have  it  published.  He  has  worked 
her  up  to  such  a  point  that  when  he  proposed 
marriage,  she  innocently  accepted  and  the 
ceremony  will  soon  take  place.  I  have  sent 
my  detective  down  to  intervene  and  save  her, 
hut  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late." 

"Too  late  nothing,"  he  ejaculated  as  he 
■dropped  the  receiver  down  on  the  hook  with 
a  thud.  He  didn't  give  the  Judge  a  chance 
to   tell   more. 

Instantly  he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to 
get  to  her.  Everything  might  come  to  him 
who  waits,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Johnny's  motto  was  speed,  and  speed  it  must 
he  to  catch  up  to  these  transpiring  events. 
His  whole  methods  and  system  miraculously 
changed  from  that  moment  into  real  motion, 
mental  and  physical. 

His  connection  with  the  traveling  medicine 
show  ceased  that  moment,  and  he  boarded  a 
train  and  soon  arrived  at  the  bungalow,  where 
Abingdon's  impostor  had  her  concealed.  When 
Johnny  stood  at  a  distance  surveying  the  lay 
of  the  land,  he  perceived  a  girl  walking  around 


"Yes,  But  the  Will  Stipulates,"  the  Judge  Declared 


the  outside  of  the  house  in  a  raincoat  and 
hood,  and  in  his  mad  rush  to  rescue  her,  failed 
to  apologize  for  his  abrupt  rudeness  in  picking 
her  up  bodily,  and  pushing  her  into  a  nearby 
machine. 

"Hurry,  hurry,"  she  pleaded,  they  will  dis- 
cover us. 

And  indeed  he  did  hurry — so  fast,  in  fact, 
that  the  girl  did  nothing  but  pray  for  her  dear 
life  that  the  machine  would  not  be  wrecked. 

As  he  discovered  a  machine  standing  beside 
a  roadhouse  ahead  of  him,  he  stopped  and 
found  a  minister  who  had  lost  his  way  on 
the  road  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  bungalow 
of   Abingdon. 

"You're  just  the  man  I  need,"  Johnny  has- 
tened to  say.  "I  want  you  to  perform  a  quick 
ceremony." 

By  this  time  the  girl  threw  back  the  hood 
from  her  head. 

Johnny  turned  aghast.     This  was  not  Anne. 
"Oh,  no,  what  a  mistake!  he  gasped.     "I  can 
see  it  all — I  have  been  duped!" 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  jumped  in  the 
minister's  car  and  sped 
back  to  the  bungalow 
and  found  Anne  in  a 
frantic  state.  He  wend- 
ed his  way  to  the  rear, 
grabbed  her  unsuspect- 
ingly and  started  for  the 
lake,  where  they  jumped 
into  a  waiting  yacht  and 
sped  toward  an  isolated 
island.  He  taxed  the 
speed  of  the  yacht  to 
capacity.  Not  once  did 
he  stop  thinking,  plan- 
ning, or  scheming.  He 
must  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It's 
nine  o'clock  now,  and  he 
must  get  her  back  to  the 
office  by  twelve. 

"T  h  e  r  e's  a  legacy 
awaiting  you  at  my  law- 
yer's office,  and  we  must 
get  married,"  he  sputter- 
ingly  told  her.  "I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  lose 
that  million,"  declared 
Johnny. 

Instantly  she  flared  up. 
"Is  that   the  only  rea- 
son  you   want   to   marry 
He  Was  "Johnny  on  the  Spot"  for  Protecting  me?"  she  accused. 


"The  million  is  the  only  reason  I  don't  want 
to  marry  you,"  he  retorted.  "And  I  won't 
marry  you  unless  you  give  it  away  to  some 
charitable  institution." 

Even  Anne  couldn't  fail  to  succumb  to  his 
argument,  but  she  wouldn't  give  in — and  HE 
knew  it. 

"Look  here,"  said  Johnny,  "why  can't  we 
marry — ?  Here's  the  ring,  the  license,  and, 
and, I  just  won't  take  no  for  an  answer!" 

"Then,  will  you  marry  me  if  I  get  back  in 
time  for  the  million?"  he  challenged,  and  she 
replied:     "IF  you  get  me  there  in  time." 

Three  days  had  already  elapsed. 

He  took  hold  of  her  arm  briskly,  and  they 
furiously  tore  for  the  station,  boarded  the  train, 
and  arrived  at  the  attorney's  office  at  breakneck 
speed. 

The  attorneys  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
Johnny's  word,  and  went  so  far  so  to  summon 
a  minister. 

Rushing  inside,  Johnny  collared  the  minister 
and  demanded  that  he  marry  them  QUICK. 
There  was  only  a  short  time  left  and  he  just 
had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bequest. 

"Why,  didn't  you  hurry,"  demanded  the 
Judge. 

"Hurry!  Why  man,  speed  is  ray  middle 
name!  No  more  books  on  'taking  it  easy.' 
I'm  a  speed  artist  and  I'm  here  with  a  million- 
dollar  bride.     Your  detectives  were  too  slow." 

"Yes,  but  the  will  stipulates  that  you  must 
earn  $5000  through  honest  labor,"  the  Judge 
responded. 

Johnny's  heart  sank,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
membered the  reward  offered  for  Anne. 

"What  about  the  reward?"  he  answered 
triumphantly. 

"That's  right,  too!     I  guess  you  win." 

And  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  record- 
breaking  time. 

The  Judge  handed  him  a  sealed  envelope. 

Johnny  read  on  and  on  through  the  text,  and 
arriving  at  the  last  page,  he  stumbled. 

"What's  this  mean,"  he  inquired  of  the 
Judge.  "Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits, 
but  while  he  is  waiting,  he  must  be  kept 
moving." 

"It  means,"  he  replied,  "that  even  though 
your  father  died  penniless,  he  has  left  you  a 
fortune  in  those  words." 

And  Johnny  realized  that  his  legacy  repre- 
sented nothing  in  money,  but  lots  in  advice. 
He  turned  to  Anne  and  gathered  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Never  mind — I  have  won  the  $5000  and,. 
and — vou." 
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OU  like  him ;  that's  your  first  im- 
pression of  Bert  Lytell,  and  the 
second  is  that  you  like  him  rather 
better  than  you  thought  you 
would  at  first.  It  is  significant 
that  whenever  you  see  him  with 
a  dog  the  animal  is  wagging  its  tail  very 
strenuously;  or  if  there  is  surrounding  the 
Metro  star  a  crowd  of  small  boys  of  the  back- 
lot-baseball  age  it  means  they  want  him  to 
umpire. 

So  it  can't  be  Bert's  looks  alone  that  make 
him  liked.  It  must  be  Bert.  We  found  him 
after  a  short  search  at  the  studios  in  Holly- 
wood sitting  in  a  chair  and  lecturing  the  most 
ashamed  collie  ever  seen. 

"Action  has  done  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Lytell, 
after  a  smile  and  a  shaking  of  hands,  "he  has 
chewed  up  three  pairs  of  shoes  belonging  to 
me.  In  a  way  it  wasn't  his  fault,  for  Mrs. 
Metro — that's  our  studio  cat — came  into  my 
dressing  room  while  I  was  before  the  camera, 
and  took  Action's  food.  So  he  ate  my  shoes, 
which  was  wrong  because  I  know  that  'bath 
slippers  and  buckskin  oxfords  and  patent 
leather  pumps  are  not  good  for  a  dog." 

The  collie  looked  up  guiltily  but  pleadingly, 
and  thumped  the  floor  with  his  tail  in  a  hope- 
ful fashion.     Lytell  laughed  and  restored  him 


to  good  standing  with  a  few  pats  on  the  head. 

This  was,  then,  that  versatile  and  unassum- 
ing young  man  who  Han?  Ledeboar,  the  Dutch 
artist,  winner  of  the  gold  medal  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  in  191 5,  said  was  typical 
of  the  best  he  had  noticed  in  American  man- 
hood. Ledeboer  is  working  on  the  head  and 
bust  of  Lytell  now.  And  this  was  the  screen 
celebrity  who  held  no  whimsical  ideas  about 
the  road  to  success,  but  believed  instead  that 
one  must  work  long  and  hard  for  it. 

"And  do  you  believe  in  this  hard  work  idea  ?" 
he  was  asked. 

Mr.  Lytell  smiled  at  the  amazement  appar- 
ent in  the  question ;  then  answered. 

"It  does  sound  a  lot  like  Horatio  Alger, 
doesn't  it?  But  I  myself  believe  a  man  has 
to  work  for  what  he  gets :  not  necessarily 
blindly  or  doggedly  only,  but  intelligently. 
And  certainly  work. 

"Take  this  business.  You  hear  frequently 
of  some  gifted  youth  or  marvellously  charm- 
ing girl  who  springs  from  being  nobody  to 
being  a  celebrity  with  one  impersonation.  Per- 
haps it's  happened,  but  not  that  I  know  of  out- 
side the  covers  of  magazines  or  novels.  There 
is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  instance.  She  got  to 
the  top  of  her  profession  only  after  years  in 


Bert  Lytell,  Metro's  new  star,  shows  Francis  X.  Bushman  some  new  "wrinkles"  in  the  art 
of  boxing  at  the  Metro  Studios.  Both  Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Bert  Lytell  are  expert  with 
the  foils.  This  picture,  taken  in  the  Metro  Studios,  where  Mr.  Bushman,  in  working  on  "With 
Neatness  and  Dispatch"  with  Beverly  Bayne,  shows  the  two  stars,  each  testing  the  skill  of  the 
other.     Mr.   Lytell  will  be   seen  in  the  forthcoming  Metro  release,  "The  Trail  to  Yesterday." 


repertoire  in  the  French  theatres.  She 
worked  and  she  got  there. 

"For  one  thing,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
learn  the  thousand  and  one  tricks  of  the  stage 
and  the  screen  without  having  had  use  for 
them  and  used  them.  That  takes  time,  and 
study  and  practice.  It  is  the  actor  who  has 
learned  his  art  by  working  hard  and  making  a 
deep  study  of  life  who  will  win  out." 

The  active  career  that  this  strong-jawed, 
cleared-eyed  young  chap,  with  his  military 
alertness  and  mark  of  determination,  has  led 
bears  out  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  according 
to  his  ideas.  Despite  his  youth  the  number 
of  parts  he  has  played  are  exceeded  only  by 
one  actor  now  before  the  public.  For  many 
years  he  was  leading  man  with  Fred  Belasco's 
Alcazar  Stock  Company,  in  San  Francisco, 
from  which  came  Marjorie  Rambeau,  Laurette 
Taylor,  Bessie  Barriscale,  Evelyn  Vaughan, 
Ernest  Glendinning,  Charles  Ruggles,  Louis 
Bennison,  and  Walter  Catlett,  all  players  now 
prominent  on  the  metropolitan  stage. 

"It  was  this  work  in  stock  which  was  my 
foundation,"  continued  Mr.  Lytell,  "but  don't 
think  I  look  on  life  as  just  a  long  grind  for 
recognition.  Too  many  funny  things  happen 
to  allow  that." 

Again  he  chuckled. 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  an  incident  in  New- 
ark. I  was  quite  young  then,  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Stock  Company,  and  together  with 
many  others  I  lived  at  'Mother  Brady's'  board- 
ing house.  It  was  a  complete  collection  of 
stage  folk,  from  rather  pathetic  old  barnstorm- 
ers to  thoughtless  and  pretty  young  girls  do- 
ing their  first  trick  in  a  burlesque  chorus. 

"On  my  floor  in  the  house  was  a  bathtub,  a 
roomy,  zinc  thing,  and  used  constantly.  A 
rather  feeble  gas  light  was  burning  always, 
giving  the  room  a  ghastly  atmosphere.  Dog- 
tired  one  night,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  in  the  bath  room,  take  a  soul-satis- 
fying hot  bath,  and  then  tumble  into  bed. 

"The  next  morning  I  noticed  a  number  of 
green  splotches  on  my  arms.  I  looked  over 
myself  more  extensively  and  found  they  were 
all  over  me.  I  was  mottled  like  a  boa  con- 
strictor. I  rushed  down  to  Mother  Brady  and 
asked  her  about  it.  She,  too,  was  alarmed  for 
a  moment,  then  broke  out  in  a  laugh :  'It's  all 
right,  Mr.  Lytell,  I  do  remember  now  that  one 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  house  used  the  tub 
earlier  in  the  evening  to  wash  her — ah — 
tights  in.'  " 

The  ambitious  young  actor's  intense  appli- 
cation to  his  work  nearly  frightened  an  eld- 
erly woman  to  death  one  night.  It  was  in  a 
small  town  in  Maine,  and  Lytell,  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  lines  of  a  melodrama  in  which 
he  was  to  appear  that  evening,  took  a  short  cut 
from  his  hotel  to  the  theatre  through  a  ceme- 
tery. It  was  that  kind  of  town.  The  old  lady 
was  strolling  through  the  dusk  when  she  sud- 
denly was  overtaken  by  a  man,  walking 
quickly,  and  muttering  with  an  appalling  fierce- 
ness, "I've  got  you  at  last,  you  scoundrel  .  .  . 
And  now,  you  die  the  death  of  a  dog!" 

It  was  an  elopement  which  gave  Mr.  Lytell 
his  first  chance  before  the  footlights.  The  de- 
sire to  go  on  the  stage  had  been  strong  in  him 
from  boyhood,  but  at  sixteen  came  his  thea- 
trical job.  It  was  in  Newark,  where  the 
impersonation  of  the  boa  constrictor  took 
place. 
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"Quite  a  job,  that  first  one  of  mine :  I  was 
a  sort  of  Pooh-Bah  around  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  I  must  have  liked  the  work,  because 
I  was  property  boy,  scene-shifter,  I  swept  the 
stage,  dressed  the  leading  man  and  held  the 
prompt  book,  all  for  $12  a  week. 

"Just  after  the  Saturday  afternoon  perform- 
ance of  'Men  and  Women,'  the  manager  of  the 
company  discovered  that  his  juvenile  lead  had 
run  away  with  the  wife  of  a  New  York  theat- 
rical agent.  I  saw  my  chance.  Interrupting 
for  a  brief  moment  his  steady  cursing  of 
things  in  general  and  juvenile  leads  in  particu- 
lar, I  came  up  and  asked  to  play  the  part.  I 
had  been  holding  the  prompt  book  for  a  week, 
I  argued,  and  knew  every  line  of  the  part.  He 
took  a  chance  and  let  me  go  on.  Just  how 
well  I  did  that  night  I  won't  say.  I  got  away 
with  it,  though ;  and  from  then  on  I  was  a 
regular  actor,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  week,  a 
cane,  two  suits  of  clothes  and  everything." 

The  hobby  that  this  Metro  player  has  chosen 
is  a  rather  large  one — a  thousand-acre  ranch 
at  Napa,  in  Napa  County,  California.  Except 
the  times  when  he  is  required  to  be  at  the 
Hollywood  studios,  he  gets  back  to  nature  and 
the  raising  of  grapes,  wheat  and  alfalfa.  Not 
long  ago,  during  a  rather  strenuous  period  of 
work  when  holidays  at  the  Metro  plant  were 
few,  Mr.  Lytell  got  an  afternoon  off. 

His  idea  of  a  good  time  at  this  particular 
moment  took  the  shape  of  buying  a  new  motor 


tractor  plow  for  his  ranch.  This  he  had 
shipped  to  Napa,  but  evidently  it  was  some- 
thing new  to  his  Danish  superintendent.  It  is 
rather  suspected  that  the  Dane  at  first  thought 
a  government  tank  had  been  sent  up  by  mis- 
take. At  last  he  wrote  in  desperation  to  his 
employer  in  Los  Angeles : 

"Deer  Boss :  That  plow  you  have  sent  me 
is  of  no  use.  It  is  much  too  heavy.  Already 
I  have  hitched  four  horses  to  it,  and  it  has  not 
moved  one  inch." 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lytell's  love  of  the  out- 
of-doors  is  a  reaction  after  years  of  stuffy 
dressing  rooms  and  the  dead  air  of  theatres; 
but  more  likely  it  is  the  natural,  vigorous  in- 
stinct of  the  man  himself.  At  any  rate  he 
revels  in  the  opportunities  afforded  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  rides  and  shoots  and  fishes,  when- 
ever time  can  be  spared  from  his  film  work  or 
there  is  no  particular  occasion  for  him  to 
attend  to  the  problems  incident  to  his  super- 
intending his  ranch. 

When  an  Indian  pony  broke  loose  from  a 
group  during  the  shooting  of  a  western  scene 
not  long  ago,  Lytell  was  particularly  jubilant, 
if  the  director  wasn't.  It  gave  the  youngster 
a  chance  to  ston  him — and  he  did,  after  a 
wild  chase.  And  he  stopped  with  a  revolver 
shot  the  career  of  a  too-curious  shark  not 
many  days  later,  when  the  sea  monster  came 
in  quite  close  to  a  group  of  players  enacting  a 
scene  in  the  surf. 


The  love  of  the  outdoors,  of  adventure  and 
action  comes  out  again  in  the  scenarios  which 
Lytell  writes  for  himself.  Where  he  gets  the 
time  to  write  them  is  a  mystery,  but  he's  doing 
it.  His  first  efforts  as  an  author  for  the  screen 
concerned  a  romance  of  Mexico,  a  fight  to  the 
death  for  a  girl,  an  automobile  chase  along  a 
precipice,  and  other  events  interesting  to  think 
about,  but  hardly  the  thing  to  volunteer  for. 

Mr.  Lytell's  work  for  Metro  has  been  inter- 
rupted only  by  his  going  into  the  army.  He 
had  done  valuable  service  in  the  interest  of 
the  Liberty  Loan,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
preparing  himself  for  service  overseas  by 
study  when  his  chance  at  last  came  to  enter 
the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Mc- 
Arthur,  Waco,  Texas.  It  was  there,  when 
about  to  be  commissioned,  that  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  found  him  and  he,  with  the  other 
officer-candidates,  was  honorably  discharged. 

"It  is  amazing,"  said  the  screen  star,  "how 
many  men  you  meet  in  the  army  whom  you've 
known  before — men  you'd  almost  forgotten, 
and  who  you're  certain  have  forgotten  about 
you.  We  had  a  grouchy,  tough  old  regular 
army  non-com.  for  a  first  sergeant  at  Waco ; 
yet  I  was  sure  I'd  seen  him  somewhere  before. 
But  I  couldn't  place  him.  At  first,  that  is. 
Finally  I  figured  out  who  he  was.  I  knew  him 
in     New     York     ten     years     ago,     and     that 


Anna  Q.  Nilsson  sees  a  shining  future  for  Bert  Lytell,  which  is  a  nice  thing  to  say  about  any  star,  Metro  or  those  that  twinkle  in  the 
skies.  Miss  Nilsson's  blonde  curls  are  hidden  beneath  a  dark  wig,  but  no  such  camouflage  can  conceal  the  classic  lines  of  her  features.  Anna  is 
a  fiend  at  palmistry,  which  she  learned  in  her  native  Sweden.  She  is  sharing  topline  honors  with  Franklyn  Farnum  in  the  new  Metro  production, 
"Judgment,"  supported  by  a  distinguished  cast. 

Bert  Lytell,  young  Metro  star,  holds  converse  with  Logan  and  Spike,  Texas  horn  steers,  who  have  silent  roles  in  Lytell  s  newest  picture, 
•"Hitting  the  High  Spots."     No,  Bert  didn't  attempTto  throw  the  bull.     Both  animals  were  under  the  yoke,  anyway. 

Hans  Lederboer,  Dutch  sculptor,  working  on  bust  of  Bert  Lytell. 
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hard-boiled  old  bird  was  then  a  chorus  man  in 
'Three  Twins.'  " 

After  his  preliminary  training  in  stock  Mr. 
Lytell  found  a  welcome  on  Broadway,  appear- 
ing in  juvenile  parts  in  several  successes.  His 
last  appearance  before  forsaking  the  stage  for 
the  screen  was  when  he  co-starred  with  Irene 
Fenwick  in  "Mary's  Ankle." 

His  work  on  the  Metro  screen  to  date  em- 
braces "Boston  Blackie's  Little  Pal,"  "No 
Man's  Land,"  "Unexpected  Places,"  "Hitting 
the  High  Spots,"  "The  Spender"  and  "Faith." 

Bert  Lytell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  but 
spent  his  early  years  in  the  West.  He  is  an 
actor  not  only  by  education,  but  by  inheritance. 
His  grandfather,  J.  K.  Mortimer,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars 
under  the  management  of  Augustin  Daly. 
From  his  childhood  this  young  player,  until 
he  was  sent  to  Upper  Canada  College,  in 
Toronto,  lived  in  a  theatrical  atmosphere,  and 
was  taught  the  art  of  expression.  The  play 
in  which  he  made  his  debut  at  the  theatre  in 
Newark  was  an  old  melodrama,  "Cumberland 
'61,"  in  which  Lytell  played  an  awkard,  bash- 
ful mountain  boy. 

Besides  heading  his  own  stock  companies  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Lytell  has 
managed  companies  in  Rochester,  New 
Orleans,  Honolulu,  Troy,  Portland,  Me., 
Los  Angeles  and  Boston.  His  ingenue  during 
his  early  days  with  the  Alcazar  stock  company 
in  San  Francisco  was  Bessie  Barriscale. 

But  Lytell,  though  one  might  think  his  long 
experience  on  the  stage  had  prejudiced  him 
against  pictures,  says  he  likes  the  screen. 

"It's  wonderful  work,"  he  said,  "but  then 
again  here  I've  got  to  go  and  learn  all  over 
again.  There's  a  widespread  idea  in  many 
persons'  minds  that  when  an  actor  or  actress 
of  standing  wants  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
easily,  he  goes  into  the  movies,  and  is  so  far 
superior  to  those  who've  never  done  anything 
in  the  theatre  that  it  is  a  shame  to  take  the 
money.  I'll  say  in  justice  to  myself  that  I 
never  had  that  idea.  I've  simply  heard  it 
expressed.  And  I'll  say,  too,  that  this  proposi- 
tion of  getting  things  over  without  the  aid 
of  the  voice  is  one  that's  going  to  require  a 
lot  of  study  and  work. 

"But  lead  me  to   it,"  he  grinned. 
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Bert  Lytell  In  "Boston  Blackie's  Little  Pal" 
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Bringing  the  motion  picture  to  your  back 
door  on  a  truck  is  a  probability  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  the  success  of  such 
Mobile  Moving  Picture  Outfits  used  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  This  is 
made  possible  in  America  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Research  and  the  fact  that  it  has  met  with 
success  in  Europe. 
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Ten  of  these  Mobile  Moving  Picture  Outfits, 
using  the  chassis  of  the  Acason  Motor  Truck 
Company,  of  Detroit,  spread  war  propaganda 
on  the  British  Isles,  intending  to  counteract 
defeatist  and  pacifist  sentiments.  Officials  of 
the  Acason  Motor  Truck  Company  declare  the 
English  Government  is  contemplating  increas- 
ing their  fleet  of  ten  such  outfits  to  twenty- 
five,  and  possibly  more. 

With  the  Mobile  Moving  Picture  Outfit  the 
screen  can  be  set  up  anywhere  out  of  doors. 
The  generating  equipment,  consisting  of  a 
12  H.  P.  gasoline  motor,  is  connected  directly 
with  the  dynamo.  The  projector  is  mounted 
on  the  same  foundation.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  five  minutes,  or  less,  before  the  crew  places 
the  screen  in  position  and  the  film  throws  the 
picture  with  true  clearness  to  its  audience  in 
the  out  of  doors. 

The  body  is  so  constructed  that  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  complete  motion  picture  outfit 
ready  to  display  pictures,  it  also  provides  for 
sleeping  quarters  for  its  crew.  Inside  it  has 
places  for  hammocks  and  other  sleeping  facili- 
ties. When  traveling  along  the  highway  it 
resembles  a  moving  van. 

On  the  British  Isles  certain  territory  was 
laid  out  for  each  crew.  Then  the  nose  of  the 
American-made  Acason  was  pointed  towards 
the  route  the  crew  was  to  traverse,  and  much 
space  was  covered  in  one  day.  The  crowds 
were  always  big.  Pictures  showing  what  the 
English  were  doing  in  the  war,  the  necessity 
for  the  war,  and  subjects  vital  to  keep  public 
interest  aroused  were  thrown  on  the  screen  to 
the  public. 

Here  in  America  the  scheme  has  had  much 
consideration.  Francis  Holley,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  would  nat- 
urally have  charge  of  such  a  plan.  His 
department  is  now  co-operating  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  England,  Argentina, 
Chili,  Bolivia  and  the  Pan-American  Union. 
It  would  be  an  opportunity  of  carrying  right 
out  into  the  country  big  thoughts  that  one 
would  want  to  get  over  to  the  farm  and  folks, 
even  in  metropolitan  centers — what  America 
has  done  in  the  war,  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing food  to  feed  the  world,  the  scramble 
for  international  trade,  and  many  other  big 
important  lessons  the  American  Government 
wants  the  people  to  know. 
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Houdini  as  the  hand-cuff  king  broke  out  of  most  everything 
from  a  strait-jacket  to  a  prison  and  now  he  has  "broken  out" 
of  (and  in)  the  screen.  As  the  star  of  the  serial,  "The  Master 
Mystery,"  he  has  excited  quite  a  bunch  of  movie  fans  and  it  is 
said  he  likes  the  silent  work  well  enough  to  keep  "serializing" 
for  some  time.  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  scenes  from 
"The  Master  Mystery"  and  the  young  lady  who  is  with  Houdini 
is  Marguerite  Marsh,  somewhat  of  a  star  herself. 
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Billie  Burke,  the  winsome  Paramount  star, 
appeared  at  the  Strand  Theatre  entertainment 
given  recently  to  the  poor  children  of  New 
York  City.  The  children  began  to  arrive  as 
early  as  nine  o'clock  and  the  time  set  for  the 
special  showing  of  "Mirandy  Smiles,"  a  Para- 
mount picture,  starring  Vivian  Martin,  was 
eleven  o'clock,  but  the  manager  gave  orders 
to  the  operator  to  entertain  them  with  comic 
pictures  until  Miss  Burke  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  entire  Strand  orchestra  was  pres- 
ent to  interpret  the  pictures  in  music  for  the 
kiddies,  and  they  screamed  with  delight  when 
they  heard  familiar  old  rag-time  melodies. 

Miss  Burke's  appearance  caused  consider- 
able excitement.  When  she  stepped  out  upon 
the  stage  to  greet  them,  the  children  rushed 
from  their  seats  to  the  aisle  and  tried  to  get 
very  close  to  their  beloved  star.  Miss  Burke 
talked  to  them  quite  confidentially  for  about 
five  minutes  and  a  dead  hush  fell  over  the 
great  mob,  but  the  moment  she  ceased  speak- 
ing and  smiled,  they  began  to  applaud  and 
dance  around  again,  and  it  took  several  min- 
utes to  get  them  back  to  their  seats  again  so 
the  show  could  continue. 

After  the  picture  was  finished,  the  curtain 
rolled  up,  displaying  toys  in  abundance,  and 
beautiful  colored  decorations  and  lights.  Miss 
Burke  was  standing  in  the  center  of  it  all  with 
her  arms  full  of  presents.  The  children  were 
told  to  file  slowly  upon  the  stage  and  receive 


'Miss  Burke  Did  Not  Discriminate  Against  Race,  Color  or  Poverty" 


their  gifts.  Miss  Burke  did  not  discriminate 
against  race,  color  or  poverty,  she  simply  gath- 
ered them  all  in  and  enjoyed  herself  as  much 
as  the  kiddies  themselves.     They  all  filed  out 


of  the  stage  exit  eating  marshmallows  and 
comparing  their  toys  with  each  other,  and 
Miss  Burke  waved  to  them  until  the  last  one 
had  turned  the  corner. 


W.   Lawson   Butt  in  "The   Danger  Trail" 
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W.  Lawson  Butt  is  among  the  best  of  the 
English  actors.  He  played  the  role  of 
"Boris"  in  the  stage  version  of  "The  Garden 
of  Allah."  He  appeared  with  H.  B.  Lamer  in 
"The  Danger  Trail."  He  enacts  the  role  of 
the  Minister,  who  makes  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  order  to  save  a  soul  in  a  Mm  starring  Kitty 
Gordon  and  to  be  presented  by  United  Picture 
Theatres,  Inc.  President  J.  A.  Berst,  of 
United  Pictures,  did  not  consider  expense  in 
surrounding  Miss  Gordon  with  a  wonderful 
cast,  which  includes  not  only  Mr.  Butt,  but 
Mahlon  Hamilton  and  Kate  Price.  In  this 
feature  Miss  Gordon  wears  sixteen  beautiful 
gowns  and  as  many  Paris  hats. 
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ELL,  Jemmy,  I  sail  tomorrow  to 
join  my  squadron  oversea  and  I 
can't  say  how  long  it  will  be 
before  I  may  return,"  Stanley 
Templeton,  a  recently  commis- 
sioned aviator,  said  to  Jemmy,  his 
fiance.  "Will  you  promise  to  await  my 
S  return?"  he  asked. 

"No  matter  how  long  you  may  be  gone,  I 
'  will  be  here  waiting  for  you,"  she  responded 
i  romantically. 

Templeton's  ship  left  port  the  following 
day,  and  Jemmy  started  home  to  give  in  to 
her  long  subdued  sobs. 

"I  may  not  see  him  for  a  long;  time,  but 
|  while  he  is  gone,  I  will  work  harder  in  the 
airplane  factory  and  see  that  he  gets  the 
product  and  workmanship  in  the  wings  to 
safeguard  his  life,  and  perhaps  my  by  accom- 
plishing more,  I  will  soon  be  able  to  help  pay 
off  the  mortgage  on  our  home,"  she  mused. 

The  next  morning  she  was  up  in  the  early 
dawn  and  reported  for  work  an  hour  earlier 
than  her   usual   custom.      The    superintendent 
]  noticed  this  and  complimented  her. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  supervise  the  wing 
,.  department  in  the  future,  as  I  feel  sure  I  can 
:  give  you  better  results  than  at  what  I  am  en- 
,  gaged,"  she  said  beseechingly,  "You  can  never 
I  tell  these  days  whether  or  not  all  of  your 
I  employees  are  loyal  in  turning  out  materials 
!  for  the  Government." 


"I  believe  I  will,"  he  returned,  "it  might  be 
well  to  take  extra  precautions  since  our  output 
is  constantly  increasing  and  they  are  clamor- 
ing for  more  instruments  of  warfare  over 
there." 


This  stand  was  well  taken,  for  within  a  few 
weeks  after  Jemmy  was  given  entire  super- 
vision over  the  department,  she  caught  a  dis- 
loyal employee  spreading  acid  on  a  large  batch 
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She  Caught  a  Disloyal  Employee  Spreading  Acid  on  the  Cloth 
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THE   CAST 

Jemmy  Milligan   Shirley  Mason 

Major  Milligan,  her  father 

Theodore   Roberts 

Jack  Milligan  Harold  Goodwin 

Percy  Milligan   Lincoln  Steedman 

Vivian  Milligan    Clara  Horton 

Gwendolyn  Milligan Jeanne  Calhoun 

Second  Mrs.  Milligan  Edythe  Chapman 

Stenley  Templeton,  an  Aviator,  Niles  Welch 
Mrs.  Templeton,  his  mother,  Helen  Dunbar 
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of  cloth,  but  succeeded  in  detecting  him  in 
time  to  avert  any  imperfect  material  being 
made  up  into  the  wings. 

"That's  the  time  I  caught  you,  you  dirty 
sneak,"  she  screamed,  "Such  traitors  as  you 
should  be  strung  to  a  tree,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  girl's  word,  the  angry  workmen 
roughly  pushed  him  out  the  doorway  with  the 
intention   of   carrying  out  her  suggestion. 

Her  careful  watchfulness  and  supervision 
increased  the  confidence  of  her  superintendent 
and  she  was  ultimately  accorded  further  re- 
sponsibilities until  she  became  a  very  impor- 
tant asset  in  manufacturing  the  aircraft  ma- 
terial. She  not  only  increased  the  output, 
but  installed  a  system  whereby  each  piece  of 
material  was  given  a  very  thorough  test  at 
small  labor  cost,  and,  in  short,  she  speeded 
up  the  entire  organization. 

With  her  new  responsibilities,  her  time  was 
well  occupied  and  only  in  her  few  spare 
moments  at  home  did  she  have  a  chance  to 
relax.  She  would  often  sit  in  her  room  after 
bedtime  writing  to  her  fiance  in  France,  and 
many  dreams  of  him  were  broken  the  next 
morning  by  the  incessant  ringing  of  the  alarm 
clock  announcing  that  she  was  still  a  munition 
worker  and  would  have  to  hurry  to  perform 
her  daily  tasks.  When  she  reported  at  the 
works  one  morning,  she  started  her  usual 
routine  and  had  the  corps  of  workers  pushing 
the  orders  through  in  record-breaking  time, 
when  suddenly  the  Superintendent  told  her  to 
go  home. 

"Go  home!"  she  repeated,  "Why  I  don't 
understand  you.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
my  work  is  unsatisfactory  after  I  have  devised 
every  plan  to  perfect  an  infallible  organiza- 
tion. I  am  too  busy  to  leave.  Do  you  mean 
to  infer  that  I  am  discharged?" 

"I  prefer  not  to  answer  your  questions,"  he 
responded,  with  almost  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
which  was  unnoticed  by  her.  "All  I  can  say 
is  that  you  will  be  better  off  home." 

"Surely   you   must   be    mistaken,"   she   per- 


A  Winning  Girl  Always  Stands  High 


sisted.  But  the  Superintendent  had  wandered 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  did  not  hear 
her  speaking.  "Preposterous !"  she  continued, 
"but  I  have  no  other  alternative  as  I  am 
pledged  to  obey  orders." 

She  moved  slowly  to  the  dressing  room  and 
donned  her  hat  and  coat.  When  she  ap- 
proached the  front  exit  of  the  building,  she 
was  still  bewilderingly  trying  to  fathom  the 
sudden  inexplicable  attitude  of  this  man. 
Descending  the  steps,  she  noticed  an  automo- 
bile standing  outside  and  in  it  a  lieutenant  was 
frantically  waving  at  the  approaching  figure. 


"The  impudence  of  the  flirt — "  and  she 
paused.  Could  her  eyes  deceive  her?  Was 
this  her  own  Templeton  ?  Had  he  returned 
from  France?  He  had  not  written  her  to 
that  effect.  So  this  was  the  reason  the  Super- 
intendent discharged  her !  She  began  to  see 
it  all. 

She  could  ponder  no  longer,  for  Templeton 
had  become  impatient  and  she  regained  her- 
self with  a  start  when  he  implanted  a  kiss 
on  her  cheek. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


Two  Scenes  in  "The  Winning  Girl,"  Theodore  Roberts  Appearing  in  the  One  to  the  Right 
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ELL  us  something  about  yourself  that 
we  do  not  already  know,"  Photo-Play 
Journal  requested,  after  Florence 
Short  had  granted  consent  to  be 
interviewed. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  screen  star,  "that's  a 
fine  beginning.  You  want  to  interview  me 
and  you  start  right  in  trying  to  turn  up  some 
dark  spots  in  my  past  life.  Well,  just  to  show 
you  that  I  am  a  'sport'  I'm  going  to  confess 
to  you.  My  life  has  been  a  terribly  eventful 
one.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  even  taught  kinder- 
garten in  the  settlements  for  one  year." 

Miss  Short  paused  and  her  interviewer 
gasped,  to  show  that  she  was  properly 
impressed,   and  then  the  player  went  on. 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it. 
It  brought  me  into  touch  with  a  phase  of  life 
that  made  me  a  better  woman,  and  I  fancy  my 
year  of  service  there  proved  helpful  to  many 
who  came  in  contact  with  me.  There  are  no 
other  dark  chapters  in  my  life  that  I  can  think 
of.  I  have  committed  no  great  crimes  nd 
really  can  think  of  nothing  more  that  might 
interest  you,  unless  it  is  that  I  am  very,  very 
fond  of  animals,  that  I  am  just  crazy  over  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  sports  and  that  I  am  a  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  suffrage  cause. 
Yes,  I  believe  woman  should  have  the  full 
right  to  vote  and  there  should  be  no  limitation 
placed  on  her   political   activity." 

Thus  Miss  Short  briefly  unfolded  her  history  ; 
the  rest  had  to  be  adroitly  drawn  from  her. 

"Well,  if  you  must  go  back  to  the  beginning," 
she  naively  said,  "I  was  born  in  staid  old  New 
England.  I  was  educated  at  Miss  Finch's 
School,  a  very  exclusive  institution.  There 
was  nothing  particular  which  turned  me  toward 
the  stage  except  that  the  stage  had  always 
fascinated  me.  My  first  actual  experience  was 
in  stock  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  first  play 
I  appeared  in  was  'The  Liars.'  Then,  later,  I 
joined  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  Miss 
Henrietta  Crosman  saw  me  work  and  gave 
me  a  part  in  'The  Real  Thing.' 

"Then  I  appeared  in  such  plays  as  'Sinners,' 
'Through  the  Ages'  and  'Experience.'  Holbrook 
Blinn,  who  was  directing  and  appearing  in 
'The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  produced  by  McClure 
Pictures,  saw  the  performance  of  'Experience.' 
He  gave  me  a  part  in  one  of  his  pictures. 

"My  success  in  pictures  was  very  encourag- 
ing from  the  start,  and  I  have  been  given  parts 
as  fast  as  I  could  handle  them.  I  appeared 
with  Emilv  Stevens  in  'Kildare  of  Storm'  and 
'A  Man's  World' ;  also  with  Hale  Hamilton  in 
'Five  Thousand  an  Hour,'  and  in  the  serial, 
'The  Eagle's  Eye.'  I  played  leads  in  'Wilson 
or  the  Kaiser,'  and  my  latest  work  has  been  in 
'High  Pockets.'  " 

"And  have  you  your  own  special  recipe  for 
successful  work?"  asked  the  interviewer. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Short.  "It  is  to  forget 
all  else  but  your  work  while  you  work — to  be 
so  absorbed  in  it  that  nothing  else  will  intrude. 
You  cannot  do  good  work  when  you  are  think- 
ing of  the  fine  horseback  ride  you  enjoyed 
yesterday,  the  excellent  dinner  you  had  last 
mVht,  or  the  game  of  tennis  you  are  to  play 
tomorrow.  Work  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  for 
it  demands  all  that  is  in  one.  If  someone  else 
can  do  the  work  a  little  better  than  you  can, 
that  person  is  the  one  who  is  most  likely  to 
reach  the  goal  ahead  of  you  and  to  win  the 
Fame  you  coveted.  It  is  a  world  of  competi- 
tion, in  which  the  fittest  are  the  ones  who  sur- 


vive the  ordeal.  Your  best  may  not  be  quite 
as  good  as  someone's  else  best,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  you  should  never  slight  your 
work,  do  it  in  a  slip-shod  manner  and  figure 
that  it  will  pass  muster  with  the  inspector." 

"Is  work  tedious  to  you?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  exclaimed  Miss  Short.  "My 
enthusiasm  always  carries  me  along  so  that  the 


hour's  fairly  fly. '  I  never  know  when  I  have 
done  a  day's  work  until  someone  tells  me  that 
I  have.  My  appetite  even  seems  to  stand  in 
abeyance  to  this  enthusiasm  for  my  work,  and 
I  have  to  be  told  when  it  is  time  to  break  away 
for  luncheon.  It  is  this  absorbing  interest 
which  I  take  in  my  work  which  enables  me  to 
enter  so  heartily  into  outdoor  exercises.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  play  well  if  I  did  not  work  well." 


Famous  Player  Now  a  Famous  Hero 


Copyrighted,    Underwood    &    Underwood 


Adolph  Zukor,  President  of  the  Famous  Players  Corporation,  Welcomes  Lieut.  William 
Moore  Back  From  France,  Where  He  Won  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Moore  Left  the  Famous 
Players  to   Fight  for  Uncle   Sam  At  the  Outset  of  the  War. 
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Philanthropy  is  Marguerite  Clark's  foremost  trait. 
During  the  holiday  season  she  was  deluged  with 
dolls  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  the  little  star  received  more  doll  presents  than 
any  child  in  America.  She  felt  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  all  these  dolls  about  her  home, 
and  she  arranged  to  share  her  presents  with  the 
poor  children  of  New  York  City  who  were  neglected 
by   Santa   Claus.  

Corinne  Griffith,  Vitagraph  star,  was  discovered 
by  an  official  of  the  company  while  she  was  appear- 
ing at  a  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  Fete.  Her  rare 
beauty  and  graceful  dancing  attracted  the  motion 
picture  magnate  and  it  was  not  long  before  Miss 
Griffith  was  on  her  way  to  Hollywood.  For  the  past 
year  she  has  been  working  at  the  Brooklyn  studio 
of  the  company,   and   is  scoring  a  success. 


The  motion  picture  stars  never  know  what  is 
next  on  the  program  in  the  way  of  mastering  tricks 
for  realistic  scenes  before  the  camera,  and  Betty 
Blythe,  of  Vitagraph  fame,  is  constantly  trying  out 
new  stunts.  Her  latest  stunt  is  to  learn  to  drive 
a  team  of  dogs  to  make  scenes  for  a  new  feature 
picture.  She  also  has  been  the  star  of  a  runaway, 
broke  through  the  ice  while  skating,  and  pitched 
over  a  cliff,  and  just  to  make  the  scenes  more 
realistic!  

Jane  and  Katherine  Lee,  the  William  Fox  stars, 
have  started  the  F.  B.  G.  club.  F.  B.  G.  stands 
for  Fox  Baby  Grands.  They  have  enrolled  as  their 
first  member  Frank  B.  Good,  their  camera-man, 
because  of  Good's  initials.  Anyone  with  the  initials 
F.  B.  G.  can  join  the  kiddies'  club  by  merely  writ- 
ing to  Jane  and  Katherine,  and  they  also  will  send 
him  or  her  an  autographed  photograph  of  themselves 
as   a  token   of   membership. 


Charles  Kenyon,  who  is  writing  scenarios  for 
Tom  Mix,  is  in  hard  luck.  He  has  lost  his  canary. 
The  canary  was  lost  between  San  Francisco,  where 
Kenyon  had  been  visiting  his  moth.er,  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  believed  the  bird  escaped  from  the 
baggage  car  and  flew  back  home.  Losing  things  on 
trains,  by  the  way,  is  not  new  to  Kenyon.  He  lost 
a   horse   once. 


Peggy  Hyland,  of  William  Fox  films,  spends  most 
of  her  spare  time  in  her  home,  raising  all  varieties 
of  birds.  At  present  she  has  twenty-two  canaries, 
fourteen  cockatoos,  six  parrots,  and  sixty  prize 
carrier   pigeons. 


Anna  Luther,  who  plays  the  leading  role  opposite 
William  Farnum  in  his  latest  picture,  loves  perfume, 
and  it  is  by  her  perfume  that  she  is  known.  Miss 
Luther  has  had  concocted  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
perfumes  by  a  leading  perfumer  in  New  York.  No 
matter  where  Miss  Luther  has  been  any  of  her 
friends   can    always    trace   her. 


Mae  Marsh  likes  nothing  better  than  to  putter 
around  the  kitchen  of  her  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  she  enjoys  making  jams  and  jellies  best  of  all. 
Knowing  this,  and  being  fond  of  the  shy  star,  the 
gardener  at  the  Goldwyn  Studios  commandeered  the 
crop  of  figs  he  has  been  guarding  all  season  and 
presented  them  to  Miss  Marsh  in  a  basket.  Now 
she  is  letting  her  friends  taste  some  of  what  she 
calls   "fig  jamboree." 


May  Allison  has  purchased  a  new  automobile,  a 
Cadillac  Victoria.  When  she  bought  it  the  dainty 
Metro  star  traded  in  her  old  one,  a  sedan  of 
another  make.  A  few  days  after  the  transaction, 
the  automobile  dealer  informed  Miss  Allison  that 
he  had  sold  her  used  motor  car  to  a  man  in  Oregon. 
The  auto  bore  the  initials  of  Miss  Allison,  "M.  A." 
and  the  dealer  declared  that  when  the  purchaser 
learned  who  had  owned  the  sedan,  he  wouldn't 
remove  the  initials  for  the  world.     Nor  would  we! 


Claire  Du  Brey  has  a  police  dog,  which  she  pur- 
chased from  a  prominent  kennel  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, and  it's  some  dog,  too  !  Claire  says  that  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  she  knows  the  dog's 
record,  she  would  have  thought  he  had  belonged  to 
some  modern  Fagin.  Every  morning  he  comes  home 
with  someone's  newspaper,  doormat,  or  anything 
else  that  happens  to  be  around  loose,  and  Claire's 
maid  spends  most  of  her  time  finding  the  owners  of 
the  articles. 


Winifred  Westover  is  getting  lots  of  fun  out  of 
her  work  opposite  Roscoe  Arbuckle  in  his  latest 
release  for  the  Paramount  program.  Winifred  de- 
clares Roscoe  is  immense  and  keeps  everybody  in 
good  spirits,  which  she  says  makes  his  support  work 
so  much  better.  "It's  more  like  play  than  work " 
she  says.  We  should  think  it  would  be  real  work- 
to  keep  pace  with  Fatty's  rapid-fire  antics. 


Clothes,  the  apple  of  every  woman's  eye,  have 
proved  the  bane  of  the  existence  of  Barbara  Tennant 
for  the  past  few  weeks.  The  young  English,  actress, 
who  has  just  turned  her  art  to  motion  pictures,  had 
to  provide  eighteen  costumes  for  her  part  in  the 
Hampton  production,  "What  Every  Woman  Wants," 
featuring  Grace  Darmond,  and  in  one  afternoon  had 
to  make  twelve  changes.  Clothes  are  worse  than  a 
nightmare  to  her,  Miss  Tennant  asserts.  They  are 
an  enigma,  but  there  are  many  women  who  would 
be  willing  to  be  burdened  by  that  very  thing  if  they 
could   capture   the  Tennant  wardrobe. 

Helen  Ferguson,  who  appears  in  the  Metro  pro- 
duction of  "Why  Germany  Must  Pay,"  has  been 
presented  with  kewpies  by  soldier  admirers  arriving 
from  France.  Miss  Ferguson  now  has  a  family  of 
twenty-four  kewpies,  which  occupies  a  great  deal 
of   her    time. 


Kathleen  Kirkhan  went  rummaging  through  some 
old  trunks  stored  away  in  the  attic  of  her  home 
recently,  looking  for  some  clothes  in  style  about 
twenty  years  ago,  that  might  be  put  to  good  use 
in  her  wardrobe.  She  found  several  things  of  her 
mother's  she  can  use  and  also  came  across  a  box 
of  her  own  baby  pictures.  She  had  lots  of  fun 
looking  over  them.  How  we  do  envy  Kathleen  in 
her  rummaging  !  

John  Gilbert  has  bought  himself  a  new  roadster 
to  carry  him  about.  Gilbert  recently  sold  his  old 
auto,  as  he  was  going  away,  but  on  account  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  he  was  not  called,  so  he 
found  himself  without  a  car.  He  was  kept  so  busy 
at  the  Ince  studios  that  he  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  buy  one,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  finished,  he  went 
right  down  and  took  his  pick,  and  it  was  some 
pick,  too  !  Leave  it  to  John  for  picking  beauties. 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


EVELYN  NESBIT  AS  A  SCULPTRESS 


Several  years  ago  Evelyn  Nesbit  took  a  course  of  study  in  sculpture  and  clay-modeling 
at  one  of  the  leading  New  York  art  schools.  She  took  up  this  work  merely  as  a  fad,  not  knowing 
that  some  day  she  would  be  called  upon  to  show  her  skill  in  a  serious  way.  In  her  William  Fox 
picture  'Woman,  Woman!"  Miss  Nesbit  has  a  scene  in  which  she  represents  an  artist  mod- 
eling a  bust  in  clay.  This  photograph  shows  her  making  her  artistic  skill  useful  in  "Woman 
Woman!  ' 
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Photo-Play  Journal  is  being  accorded  a  remarkable  patron- 
age these  days  and  there  is  a  mighty  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  old  friends  to  bring  into  our  family  many  new  ones. 
Therefore  we  feel  it  to  be  the  part  of  gratitude  to  once  more 
publicly  thank  one  and  all.     The  growth  of  our  circulation  is 

almost   incredible — it    is    far   more   than 

even  we  ever  expected  in  our  most  san- 
guine moments.  This  constantly  in- 
creasing popularity  seems  to  prove  that 
the  devotees  to  the  cinema  art  really 
believe  a  monthly  magazine  presenting 
all  the  facts  and  fancies  thereof  is  better  for  having  a  heart, 
soul  and  character.  Forsooth,  there  has  never  been  any  reason 
why  a  "movie  fan  magazine"  should  be  severely  impersonal 
and  coldly  business-like  in  its  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
interest  to  those  who  love  motion  pictures.  Photo-Play 
Journal  was  the  first  publication  to  depart  from  the  old  beaten 
paths  and  it  is  still  the  only  one  that  continues  to  thus  be 
different.  We  have  unmistakable  evidence  that  this  spirit  of 
human  innovation  has  won  the  day  for  this  periodical  and  we 
wish  to  assure  all  of  our  readers  that  we  will  never  tolerate 
the  retrogression  which  would  take  us  back  into  the  antiquated 
editorial  policies  which  must  go  eventually  in  all  quarters.  Yes, 
we  are  very  gratified  over  the  full  measure  of  success  we  have 
enjoyed  with  the  much  appreciated  aid  of  the  many  thousands 
of  fans  and  we  will  surely  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  each 
succeeding  issue.  Meanwhile  do  not  be  reluctant  to  write  the 
editor  at  any  time. 

There  is  ample  cause  to  believe  the  present  reform  wave 
will  end  in  breakers.  The  attempts  of  the  strait-laced  gentry 
to  continue  their  triumphs  of  other  fields  by  invading  the  mov- 
ing picture  screen  have  been  up  to  now  quite  futile.  The 
public  seems  to  be  in  no  mood  to  permit  injustice  to  an  industry 
which  means  so  much  for  the  education, 
diversion  and  uplift  of  the  masses  and 
classes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of 
those  most  vociferous  in  their  un- 
founded denunciations  of  the  movies  are 
leaders  of  the  Prohibition  movement 
and  each  one  of  them  should  be  sternly  reminded  that  the 
cinema  is  not  in  the  class  of  booze.  Indeed,  anyone  is  most 
audacious  to  presume  the  right  to  foist  "warnings"  onto  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  seeing  pictures.  True,  the 
reformers  are  working  very  adroitly  by  openly  advocating  the 
national  abolition  of  Sunday  exhibitions,  but  secretly  they 
cherish  the  inexplicable  desire  of  meddling  with  the  business 
every  day  in  the  week.  So  far  as  the  Sunday-showing  proposi- 
tion is  concerned,  all  sane  debate  inevitably  culminates  in  favor 
of  giving  people  the  right  to  see  photoplays  on  the  Sabbath 
if  they  choose.  However,  of  course,  as  usual  the  majority  is 
not  consulted  and  hence  there  are  slim  chances  of  ever  bringing 
about  a  realization  of  the  dream  of  strict  personal  liberty. 
Local  option  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  pictures  does  not  seem 
to  solve  the  problem — the  masses  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
of  making  their  desires  even  known.  The  whole  decision  is 
generally  "up"  to  a  few  church  leaders  and  politicians.  Why 
it  is  "up"  to  them  so  exclusively  no  one  knows.  Nevertheless, 
while  there  may  never  be  a  heyday  for  moving  picture  the- 
atres on  Sunday,  it  is  certain  the  millions  of  faithful  and 
benefitted  patrons  of  the  screen  art  will  not  be  so  apathetic 
as  to  allow  their  favorite  pastime  to  be  much  stifled  during  the 
other  six  days.  Even  reformers  can  go  too  far  and  the  Amer- 
ican species  long  since  reached  a  maximum  limit.  Now  watch 
the  wave  recede. 

Film  producers  could  easily  increase  the  mirth  of  the 
nation,  but  for  some  reason  they  are  not  very  prone  to  perform 
this  service.  Curiously  they  cling  to  the  rather  fallacious  doc- 
trine that  the  proverbial  "sob  stuff"  will  never  lose  its  vogue. 
"If  you  can  bring  tears  to  their  eyes,  you've  got  'em,"  recently 
declared  a  prominent  maker  of  photo- 
plays. Let  us  supplement  the  statement, 
that  if  you  can  make  them  laugh,  or  even 
smile,  you  will  have  them  more  than 
ever.  Truly  we  should  have  a  laughter 
age  for  the  whole  of  the  decade  now 
with  us.  The  impetus  for  weeping  should  be  held  down  to  a 
minimum :  no  photoplay  should  be  entirely  devoid  of  some 
amusing  features.  Even  the  heaviest  drama  should  have  its 
comedy  relief  and  tragedy  should  be  barred  from  the  screen 
for  at  least  five  years.  If  there  ever  was  a  call  for  comedy- 
dramas  in  lieu  of  all  straight  dramas,  that  call  can  be  heard 


GIVE    US 
LAUGHTER 


POLITICS    WON'T 
VANISH 


right  at  this  moment.  Moreover,  we  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  producer  who  would  go  in  for  presenting  comedy  and  farce 
ideas  exclusively  would  amass  a  fortune  in  jig-time.  We  have 
heard  many  complaints  over  the  tendency  to  force  sad  stories 
down  the  throats  of  movie  fans  and  we  have  received  many 
letters  asking  us  to  explain  the  dearth  in  good  comedies.  And, 
while  these  fans  speak  of  a  scarcity,  there  is  really  an  increase, 
but  it  is  not  one-half  what  it  should  be  for  the  reason  that  the 
populace  wants  a  great  abundance  of  laughter  for  once.  And 
why  not?  After  enduring  all  the  tremendously  tragic  ordeals 
of  a  world  war  in  which  the  heartlessness  of  animosity  reached 
its  zenith — after  having  the  dire  effects  of  the  catastrophe 
brought  right  home  to  them — all  Americans  are  eager  for  the 
other  extreme:  the  light,  wholesome,  invigorating,  upbuilding 
tonic  of  risibility.  Give  it  to  us,  Mr.  Producer,  in  ever-increas- 
ing doses.  We  will  gladly  pay  your  price  for  every  mirth- 
provoking  prescription. 

All  efforts  to  curb  the  politicians  who  have  just  learned 
the  value  of  the  screen  as  a  purveyor  of  their  political  doctrines 
will  probably  fail  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
screen  as  much  into  national  politics  as  the  press  is  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1920.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
the  cinema  art  could  remain  above  the 
unsavory  hysteria  of  politics,  but  poli- 
ticians have  money  and  they  will  sub- 
sidize despite  all  ethics  or  ideals.  There 
have  been  rumors  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  clique  of  monopolists  cannot  be 
stayed  in  their  determination  to  make  full  use  of  the  power 
of  the  camera  to  carry  the  day  which  will  tell  us  who  our 
next  president  will  be,  and  it  is  indicated  they  have  found  the 
basis  upon  which  they  can  get  what  they  want  via  the  screen 
route.  We  are  fondly  hoping  this  rumor  is  as  wild  as  it 
sounds  and  that  no  influential  producer  would  be  unscrupulous 
enough  to  contaminate  this  great  sixth  industry  with  a  covert 
plot  to  make  it  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  sway  the  voters 
against  the  champions  of  the  people's  rights.  We  are  inclined 
to  have  faith  in  the  absolute  probity  of  the  controlling  mag- 
nates of  the  film  business  and  we  do  not  think  they  would 
permit  even  the  most  powerful  trust  baron  to  usurp  the  orig- 
inal and  fundamental  purposes  of  movie  entertainment.  If 
our  confidence  is  misplaced  and  the  screen  becomes  the  hot- 
bed of  political  debate,  it  will  be  high  time  to  worry  seriously 
over  the  future  of  the  art.  As  it  stands,  it  is  strictly  a  diver- 
sion, with  strong  educational  proclivities,  but  if  it  becomes  a 
political  imbroglio  the  most  of  its  usefulness  will  disappear. 
Of  course,  politics  will  never  vanish,  but  this  does  not  mean 
it  should  be  the  cause  of  hurling  the  screen  into  ill  repute. 
Here's  praying  with  all  kinds  of  earnest  fervor  that  the  pro- 
ducers will  ponder  deeply  before  giving  the  politicians  and 
plutocrats  any  liberties. 

It  is  ridiculous  indiscretion  to  gossip  in  motion  picture 
theatres  during  exhibitions.  There  is  so  much  of  it,  too. 
Recently,  we  made  it  a  point  to  personally  investigate  this 
tendency  of  loquacious  folks,  and  we  bumped  into  more  of  the 
"evil"  than  we  expected.     In  one  week's  time  we  visited  ten 

different  photoplay  theatres  and  we  did 

not  find  the  gossipers  absent  in  any  case. 
In  one  instance  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
audience  was  gossiping  spasmodically 
and  alternately.  Gosh,  we  never  heard 
so  much  about  other  people  in  a  whole 
year  before.  And,  most  of  the  gossip  was  uncomplimentary 
to  the  subjects  thereof!  We  were  particularly  impressed, 
amused  and  disgusted  by  the  mouthings  of  one  rather  robust 
woman  who  had  the  "inside  dope"  on  most  every  photoplayer 
in  the  business.  She  was  wrong  on  everything  she  said,  but 
just  the  same  her  two  women  friends  gulped  down  every  word 
and  incidentally  some  fifteen  or  twenty  people  sitting  in  close 
proximity  were  obviously  annoyed.  Oh  what  a  paradox  it  is 
that  the  silent  drama  should  inspire  blab !  What  a  saving 
grace  it  would  be  if  gossipers  could  only  be  persuaded  to  omit 
the  gossip  in  all  public  places !  We  wonder  if  a  gossiper  ever 
paused  to  think  of  how  it  sounds  to  keep  jabbering  away  when 
the  impropriety  of  it  is  so  glaringly  patent  even  to  one  with 
far  below  the  average  intelligence?  We  also  wonder  if  the 
perpetrator  of  gossip  ever  knew  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  regard  all  idle  talk  as  abominable !  Please  have  a  heart, 
ye  glib  of  tongue,  and  confine  your  sillier  activities  to  your  • 
own  home,   where  no   one   else  will   be  disturbed. 


OMIT    THE 
GOSSIP 
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A.VING  always  associated  Miss  Kitty 
Gordon  with  rich  satins,  luxurious 
furs,  and  splendid  jewels,  roaming 
amid  drawing-rooms  and  spacious 
conservatories,  you  may  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  called  on  her  at  her  beautiful 
new  home  in  exclusive  Windsor  Square,  Los 
Angeles,  to  find  this  star  of  stage  and  screen 
arrayed  in  an  enveloping  apron  and  in  the 
kitchen ! 

To  be  sure,  the  apron  was  a  glorified  affair 
of  the  daintiest  dimity,  bearing  the  Gordon 
stamp  of  smart  perfection  in  every  line,  and 
the  kitchen  was  most  attractive,  being  of  white 
tile  with  windows  opening  onto  a  lovely  tropi- 
cal garden. 

Miss  Gordon  laughed  merrily  at  my  look  of 
consternation  and  waving  her  spoon  toward  a 
chair,  insisted  that  I  watch  the  proceedings. 
Sinking  helplessly  into  the  proffered  seat,  I 
endeavored  to  collect  my  shattered  illusions 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  the  fascinating 
Kitty  Gordon  had  never  appeared  more 
charming  than  in  this  intimate  domestic 
setting. 

'  "You  see,"  remarked  Miss  Gordon,  "during 
these  peace  days  we  are  having  a  round  of 
gaieties  and  I  am  giving  a  little  dinner  tonight. 
I  could  not  resist  showing  Kato  how  to  make 
the  creamed  chicken  according  to  a  fine  recipe 
given  me  several  years  ago  by  a  famous  old 
negro  cook  in  New  Orleans.  I  seldom  have 
the  time  for  these  diversions  and  1  am  making 
the  most  of  my  opportunity." 

This  sounded  good  to  me,  so  I  followed 
every  direction,  jotting  down  the  recipe. 

"First,"  began  Miss  Gordon,  "you  stew  two 
chickens  until  very  tender,  allow  them  to  cool, 
then  skim  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  liquor. 
Shred  the  meat  very  fine.  Melt  a  couple  of 
tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  and  stir 
in  four  tablespoons  of  flour,  but  be  careful  not 


Kitty  Gordon  in  Her  Own  Kitchen  at  Los  Angeles 

to  let  it  brown.  Heat  together  four  cups  of 
the  chicken  broth  and  four  cups  of  rich  cream. 
When  at  the  boiling  point  pour  slowly  upon 
the  butter  and  flour,  stirring  until  smooth. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  stir  in  the 
shredded  chicken.    Let  it  boil  a  moment,  then 


serve  with  a  bit  of  minced  parsley  as  a  gar- 
nish. This  never  fails."  Miss  Gordon  con- 
cluded the  recipe  with  solemnity ! 

I  was  convinced  of  this,  for  even  in  its  un- 
finished state  (it  was  to  be  completed  at  the 
dinner  hour)    it   certainly   looked — de-licious ! 


When  They  Don't  Buy  War  Savings  Stamps 


DOUG-With  the 
Snralle  On  amd  Off 


Did  you  ever  think  Douglas  Fair- 
banks could  look  so  all-fired 
serious?  Well,  here's  a  truthful 
photograph  of  the  irresistible  star 
almost  frowning.  And  why?  Be- 
cause it's  his  way  of  registering 
dissatisfaction  when  the  crowds 
won't  loan  Uncle  Sam  money,  and 
when  they  do  "cough  up"  then  you 
see  the  usual  and  familiar  Fair- 
banks smile. 
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T  was  no  less  a  famous  personage 
than  our  old  friend,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  who  railed  against  the 
commonplace  and  sought  relief 
therefrom  in  the  cocaine  bottle. 
Others  there  be  who  find  the 
deadly  monotony  of  existence  at  times  unbear- 
able and  seek  divers  ways  of  escaping  it.  A 
newspaper  account  not  long  since  told  of  a 
man  who  committed  suicide  because  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  thought  of  having  to  un- 
lace his  shoes  each  night  and  then  relace  them 
in  the  morning. 

Routine  is  the  thing  that  palls  on  most  of  us, 
hut  happily  we  generally  succeed  in  getting 
away  somewhat  either  by  personal  or  vicarious 
experience. 

I  discussed  this  point  the  other  day  with 
Bryant  Washburn,  the  Paramount  star,  who 
always  seems  to  have  an  idea  or  two  up  his 
sleeve,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  found  picture 
work  monotonous. 

"I  might,"  he  responded,  "if  I  permitted  my-' 
self  to  think  about  it  in  that  way.  But,  you 
see,  I  manage  to  inject  something  different 
into  everything  I  do,  say  or  think.  I'm  really 
getting  emotional  experiences  in  two  ways, 
personal  and  vicarious.  I  act  the  parts  and 
gain  personal  experience.  At  the  same  time 
the  characters  I  assume  are  not  my  own  but 
other  person's.  So  that  is  vicarious  expe- 
rience, isn't  it?" 

I  agreed  with  him. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "I  succeed  in  getting  a 
good  deal  of  fun  out  of  the  roles  I  play,  even 
if  they  are  not  humorous  in  themselves.  Even 
in  the  days  when  I  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  screen  villain  of  some  distinction,  I  used  to 
enjoy  the  characterizations  by  a  sort  of  con- 
verse method.  After  all,  the  most  dangerous 
villain  in  the  world  is  the  good-natured  one, 
because  he  disarms  you  at  the  outset. 

"The  best  way  to-  escape  routine  is  to  create 
something,"  he  continued.  "The  man  who 
creates — even  if  it  is  only  a  garden  patch,  as 
long  as  it  is  his  very  own — experiences  an  in- 
tense degree  of  satisfaction  therein.  He  is 
never  wholly  despondent  no  matter  how  unto- 
ward conditions  may  be.  He  says,  with  the 
poet,  '  'tis  a  small  thing  but  mine  own'  and  he 
really  means  it.  So,  in  each  characterization 
I  try  to  create.  The  idea  may  be .  another's. 
The  director  has  his  part  in  the  work.  One's 
own  personality  must  be  submerged  more  or 
less.  But  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to 
create  something — if  only  a  trifling  manner- 
ism, a  slight  difference  in  expression — and 
when  the  result  is  seen  on  the  screen,  the  sat- 
isfaction is  there." 

"But  there  is  a  certain  routine,"  I  insisted, 
"the  very  act  of  having  to  put  on  grease  paint 
in  the  same  way,  of  having  to  be  at  the  studio 
at  a  certain  time  each  day,  of  listening  to  the 
camera's  click  or  the  director's  voice — " 

"Yes,  but  there's  always  some  difference. 
You  remember  the   old  joke  about  the  little 


boy  who  asked  his  grandfather  if  he  always 
twiddled  his  thumbs  in  a  certain  way?  'No,' 
responded  the  ancient,  'Sometimes  I  makes  'em 
go  this  way' — and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  he  reversed  the  motion.  I  can  even  start 
the  grease  paint  going  in  a  different  direction 
to  break  the  monotony.  I  don't  always  get  to 
the  studio  at  the  same  time — and  the  camera 
may  have  a  different  'click'  each  day.  As  for 
the     director — if     you'd-    ever     worked     with 


Donald  Crisp,  you'd  say  with  me  that  'time 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite 
variety.'  You  never  know  what  he  will  do  or 
say  next  and  he  is  guaranteed  to  keep  up  the 
good  spirits  of  a  company  whatever  may  be 
the  conditions. 

"Best  of  all,  though,"  went  on  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, "I  can  escape  from  all  the  monotony  of 
life,  all  the  humdrum,  the  dun-colored  phases 
of   existence,    by   simply    going   home   to    my 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant  Washburn  and  Their  Son 
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family.  First,  there's  the  home  itself.  I'm 
having  it  all  changed  round — the  grounds  and 
the  house.  Of  course  I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  that — and  satisfaction,  too.  Then  there's 
the  family.  'Sonny'  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  original  entertainment.  He  develops  new 
qualities  every  day  and  each  day  of  his  three 
years  has  been  a  source  of  delight  to  Mrs. 
Washburn  and  myself.  And  I  can  sit  down  in 
my  living  room  and  listen  to  my  wife  as  she 
plays  or  sings  and  forget  that  such  a  word  as 
routine  or  monotony  ever  existed  for  me." 

"I  think,"  I  said,  "that  I  grasp  your  idea  en- 
tirely. Happiness  is  the  certain  destroyer  af 
monotony." 

"Of     course — happiness     and     that     which 


begets  happiness — love.  Love  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  that  is  best  in  life ;  it  is  the  ultima  thule 
of  a  satisfied  existence ;  it  creates  happiness  in 
a  hovel  or  a  mansion  and  without  it  life  isn't 
worth  the  living.  Love  of  home,  of  family,  of 
friends,  of  work,  of  an  ideal — it's  a  great  big 
word,  far  bigger  and  more  important  than  it 
seems  in  its  common  acceptance.  We've  come 
nearer  to  understanding  it  during  the  four 
years  just  past  than  ever  before.  Curiously 
enough,  too,  when  we  consider  that  its  direct 
antithesis  was  responsible  for  the  war.  But 
we  and  our  Allies  went  into  the  thin?  without 
hate ;  on  the  contrary  we  fought  because  we 
loved  a  certain  ideal — the  ideal  of  freedom,  of 
Democracy.     Where   did   the    Song    of   Hate 


Mr.  Washburn 
and  Florence 
Vidor  "Doing"  a 
Lazy  Scene. 


A  Washburn  Summer-time  Pose 

bring  the  Germans?  To  the  depths  of  disas- 
ter. Love  flamed  in  the  trenches  and  inspired 
our  boys  to  supreme  sacrifice.  It  blossomed  at 
home  and  brought  sacrifices  here  as  well.  So, 
when  all  is  said  and  done — Love  is  the  thing 
which  makes  the  wheels  go  round,  which  gives 
us  something  to  live  for  and  work  for  and 
hope  for.  How  can  life  or  the  duties  of  ex- 
istence become  drab  or  commonplace  or 
monotonous  if  we  have  love  in  our  hearts?" 
And  I  could  do  nothing  less  than  agree  with 
j     him  again. 


02 
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Miss  Billie  Rhodes,  whose  ingratiating 
brand  of  humor  is  highly  regarded  among 
motion  picture  enthusiasts,  has  been  forced  to 
print  an  advertisement  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  announcing  that  her  bungalow  and 
grounds  are  not  for  sale. 

For  several  weeks  Miss  Rhodes  has  been 
persecuted  by  men  who  wished  to  buy  the 
place,  though  what  created  a  sudden  demand 
for  even  so  desirable  a  property  the  Mutual- 
Strand  star  was  unable  to  conjecture.  Ito,  her 
Japanese  major  domo,  at  last  jumped  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  and  urged  his  employer  to  let 
him  make  a  sale.     Now  here's  the  plot: 

Miss  Billie  hates  mosquitoes.  On  the  other 
hand  those  long-stemmed  swamp  culicidae  just 
love  Miss  Billie.  The  young  woman's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  some  days  ago  by  the 
actions  of  a  strange  man  who  was  prowling 
about  on  the  shore  of  her  ornamental  lake, 
which  is  set  in  a  mass  of  dense  shrubbery. 
The  stranger  kept  dipping  his  hand  in  the 
water  and  sniffing  it.  Afterwards,  for  two 
days,  he  tried  to  buy  Miss  Rhodes  out.  Part 
of  the  time  he  had  two  lawyers  to  help  him. 
When  all  offers  were  rejected  the  men  told 
Miss  Rhodes  she  owned  an  oil  field.  They 
wanted  to  form  a  company,  sink  wells  and 
take  Miss  Billie  in  on  the  ground. 

Later  Miss  Rhodes  called  in  Ito,  the  Jap, 
and  demanded  an  explanation.  The  Nagasaki 
boy  grinned  as  her  remarked : — 

"Honorable  ten  gallons  oil  on  leet'  lake  kill 
skeets — Honorable  lawyer  desire  land  for  oil — 
I  sell  land,  you  get  money — Fine  business." 
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ALLA  NAZIMOVA 
(The  Desert  Lily) 

I  have  seen  your  soul  at  night 

Wrapped  in  purple  silken  robes; 
Eyes  upturned  to  catch  the  light 
From  a  thousand  colored  globes. 

You  will  notice  that  Mme.  Nazimova's  eyes 
are  meditative — somewhat  visionary.  Her  eye- 
brows are  distinctly  elevated  at  the  center. 
Her  lips  are  full,  and  rather  long — exquisitely 
formed. 

She  is  highly  intuitive.  That  is  to  say,  she 
can  act  according  to  the  impulsive  promptings 
of  her  own  mind,  and  be  nearly  always  right 
in  so  doing. 

She  is  slight  of  body,  because  the  mental 
temperament  is  stronger  than  the  muscular  in 
her  case. 

She  is  adapted  for  work  of  a  mystical,  spir- 
itual or  theatrical  nature,  but  in  the  theater 
she  must  use  only  the  mystic — the  unusual — 
the  psychic  characterizations,  for  in  these  she 
will  be  marvelous.  She  is  interested  in  the 
"things  unseen." 

Taking  everything  to  heart,  she  is  deeply 
wounded  at  the  slightest  cross  word — child- 
like in  her  sensitiveness,  and  as  enthusiastic  in 
all  that  she  does  as  is  a  child  in  its  play.  But 
her  soul  is  not  that  of  a  child— it  is  a  woman's 
soul ;  deep  as  still  waters,  but  not  as  calm ; 
always  peering  into  the  inner  lives  of  people, 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  life,  God,  and  all 
mystical  things. 

She  is  emotional — changeable  as  a  chame- 
leon. Look  in  her  eyes,  and  you  will  see  not 
the  soul  of  her,  but  her  longing  to  understand 
the  soul  of  you. 

She  senses  the  nature  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. She  loves  flowers,  and  she  could  train 
animals  if  she  desired.  Slight  and  dainty  she 
is,  but  she  could  have  animals  completely 
under  her  control. 

One  of  a  type  of  people  who  lead  the  race 
in  its  progress  toward  that  which  is  new,  she 
is  optimistic,  always  expecting— anticipating 
something  new  and  wonderful.  She  can 
originate  new  fashions,  new  customs — even 
new  religions,  if  she  so  wills. 

She  has  the  power  to  write  wonderful 
poetry. 


MARGUERITE  CLARK 

(The  Pansy) 

Velvet-eyed  and  true  of  heart, 
Child  of  summer's  sun  and  breeze; 

When  you  laugh,  a  silver  song 

Wakes  the  flowers  and  thrills  the  trees. 

Marguerite  Clark  is  a  tactful  little  person. 
If  you  "step  into  her  parlor"  she  will  talk 
with  you  on  pretty  nearly  any  subject  you 
bring  up,  and  keep  you  entertained.  More 
than  that,  she  seems  to  know  intuitively  what 
subjects  interest  you. 

She  is  cautious  in  investments  and  all  finan- 
cial matters. 

Always  ready  to  accomodate  people,  neat 
and  orderly  about  her  home  and  work,  deeply 
religious,  and  pure  of  mind  and  heart,  she  is  a 
charming  person  to  know,  I  am  sure. 


THE  BROADER  VISION 

Some  days  things  go  all  wrong  until  I  feel 
All  tuckered  out  and  every  nerve  -worn  thin 
And  all  you  do  for  folks,  they  never  care! 
Soon  as  the  work  is  done,  you  must  begin. 
It's  tough  to  be  a  woman,  old  and  poor, 
And  harnessed  to  the  team-horse,  "Discon- 
tent." 
I  often  wish  I'd  died  when  I  was  young 
Before  my  hands  were  rough  and  back  was 
bent. 

East  night  I  felt  like  that — all  sorta  blue 
And  sad  like,  when  a  boarder  said  to  me, 
"Come,  Ma,   I'd   like    to   blow  you   to    the 

show, 
A  fellow's  playing  there  I  want  to  see." 
It  didn't  take  much  urgin'.    Anything 
Was  better  than  just  drudgin'  all  the  night. 
I    knew    there   would    be   music   and   good 

seats, 
People  and  laughter  and  a  shadowed  light. 


She  will  be  a  delightful  wife — a  joy  to  her 
husband  in  every  way,  for  her  temperament 
is  agreeable,  she  is  an  excellent  little  house- 
keeper and  most  artistic.  Her  home,  there- 
fore, will  undoubtedly  be  a  joy  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  heart. 

Being  strongly  emotional,  sympathetic  and 
artful,  she  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
child-like  parts  in  picture-play  or  spoken 
drama,  which,  fortunately,  are  the  sort  she 
usually  plays. 

She  will  be  old  in  years  long  before  she  is 
old  in  appearance,  because  of  her  pure,  joyful, 
sweet  spirit  of  love  and  optimism. 


ELSIE  FERGUSON 
(The  Tulip) 

Glorious  as  Springtime's  flowers; 

As  a  tulip-cup  held  high, 
Catching  all  the  wealth  of  beauty 

Life  will  drop  while  passing  by. 

Elsie  Ferguson's  playful  mouth  shows  that 
while  she  is  the  ideal  society-woman,  loving 
refinement,  culture  and  dignity  in  their  places, 
yet  her  friends  know  her  to  have  a  "strain  of 
mischief"  which  is  seldom  seen  by  passing 
acquaintances. 

She  is  agreeable  in  manner,  and  her  tem- 
perament is  harmonious.  Also,  she  is  versa- 
tile in  conversation  and  talents.  The  muscular 
temperament  leads  in  her,  for  she  is  lithe,  ac- 
tive and  always  ready  for  whatever  comes 
along.  She  is  one  of  those  people  who  are 
not  looking  for  fights,  but  are  always 
prepared. 

In  appearance,  she  would  seem  to  be  very 
healthful.  Her  circulation  and  heart  are 
good,  but  I  believe  she  should  be  careful  of 
her  lungs  and  keep  them  well  strengthened. 

She  is  especially  well  adapted  for  comedy- 
drama. 

She  is  decidedly  indifferent  as  to  whether 
the  world  in  general  approves  of  her  plays  or 
not.  She  knows  when  a  play  is  good  and 
when  she  has  acted  it  well,  because  she 
understands  her  art  so  thoroughly — hence  the 
indifference. 


Bessie  Barriscale  Played  the  Part  of  a  Red  Cross  Nurse  in  Reel  Life  When  She   Could  Not 

Get  Into  That  Service  in  Real  Life 
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A  Composite  Review  of  Who's  Who  and 

What's  What  in  Current  Photoplays 

=  By  BERT  D.  ESSEX= 


THE  trend  of  the  photoplay  industry  took  a 
sharp,  reassuring  turn  upward  and  onward 
the  minute  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Director-General  of 
the  Railroads,  affixed  his  signature  to  a  contract 
which  made  him  Chief  Counsel  of  the  United 
Artists'  Association  of  Film  Stars,  which  is  a 
coalition  of  the  interests  of  Mary  Pickford, 
Charles  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  David  W. 
Griffith  and  William  S.  Hart.  It  was  a  mighty 
big  victory  to  win  over  such  a  distinguished 
public  man  to  the  cause  of  advancing  the  cinema 
art,  and  it  at  once  lends  augmented  dignity  and 
brighter  promise  to  this  most  democratic  of  all 
amusements.  The  truly  wonderful  services  per- 
formed by  this  group  01  screen  stars  in  behalf 
of  the  several  Liberty  Loans  played  an  important 
part  in  attracting  Mr.  McAdoo  to  them,  and  he 
publicly  admits  it.  He  knows  that  America's 
Sweetheart  and  the  several  king-pins  affiliated 
with  her  are  real  leaders  the  nation  is  fortunate 
to  claim  and  he  sincerely  wishes  to  return  some 
of  the  favors  they  granted  so  readily.  Moreover, 
he  recognizes  the  film  industry  as  one  of  pre- 
eminence, and  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  greatest  men  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
developed  into  one  of  our  foremost  mediums  for 
imparting  social,  moral  and  economic  uplift,  and 
it  is  a  momentous  factor  in  the  education  of 
our  race. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  McAdoo  seems  serious  in  his 
efforts  to  dodge  the  presidential  bee  which  per- 
sists in  buzzing  around  his  intellectual  dome.  In 
a  recent  statement  he  said :  "I  run  for  Presi- 
dent? No.  I  have  a  sense  of  humor  and  can 
appreciate  the  joke  in  that  question.  But,  I 
never  was  a  politician.  I  hate  politics.  I  am 
tired  of  it,  and  I  am  now  letting  it  alone.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  I  like  the  quiet  life 
and  I  am  going  to  have  it — here."  In  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  he  means,  for  it  is  in  that  busy 
center  of  filmdom  that  he  will  devote  much  of 
his  time  in  his  new  position. 

At  first  it  was  reported  that  his  salary  was 
to  be  $100,000  per  year  and  then  it  was  inti- 
mated that  he  was  to  receive  much  more  than  this. 
However,  the  size  of  his  pay-check  is  immaterial — ■ 
a  Pickford-Chaplin  combination  alone  could  pay 
most  any  fabulous  sum.  The  all-important  point 
is,  the  motion  picture  business  is  very  much 
benefitted  by  having  enlisted  the  services  of  such 
a  truly  big  and  capable  man  at  any  price.  May 
there  be  more  similar  enlistments  in  due  course 
of  time — the  photoolay  deserves  such  distinctions. 


WHY  don't  some  of  you  with  great  plots  in 
your  craniums  offer  Mae  Marsh  something 
to  do?  She,  above  all  other  stars,  seems  to  need 
good  starring  vehicles  most,  and  we  opine  that 
she  would  figuratively  and  literally  embrace  a  new 
genius  who  could  supply  her  with  the  kind  of 
stories  which  would  keep  her  more  in  the  fore- 
ground. Here  of  late  she  has  been  particularly 
unfortunate  in  her  selection  of  photoplays,  and 
she  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  capable  delin- 
eators of  screen  characters  on  the  map  today. 
But,  what's  the  use  of  being  a  good  delineator  if 
you  have  insignificant  roles  to  delineate?  "The 
Bondage  of  Barbara,"  one  of  the  late  Mae  Marsh 
releases,  seemed  to  be  so  completely  unsatis- 
factory that  dozens  of  critics  throughout  the 
country  took  up  the  cry  for  better  plays  for  this 
star.  This  particular  production  was  not  so 
frightfully  bad,  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the  heights 
of  power  such  as  Miss  Marsh  can  so  easily 
muster.  It  was  rather  a  case  of  a  big  star  having 
little  to  make  her  shine.  The  plot  was  not  at  all 
compelling,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  was  in 
places  quite  crude,  while  on  the  other  hand  Miss 
Marsh  manifested  a  strong  penchant  for  being 
herself  compelling,  and  her  artistry  was  never 
crude.  Yes,  it  does  seem  that  Mae  Marsh  offers 
fine  opportunities  for  the  would-be  photoplay- 
wright  who  really  has  new  and  clever  ideas 
suitable  to  her  charming  talents.  It  is  just  a 
trifle  too  much  to  expect  the  old-time  writers  of 
screen  material  to  supply  her  with  what  she 
demands.     Who  has  a  novelty  ready  for  her? 


TENDENCIES    TERSELY    TOLD 

The  fight  on  film  censorship  is  being 
■waged  with  constantly  increasing  force 
and  the  day  may  yet  come  when  meddling 
reformers  will  learn  that  America's  fifth 
industry  is  not  subject  to  their  absurd 
whims. 


Thomas  H.  Ince  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Adolph  Zukor  of  Paramount  for 
another  year,  which  means  an  additional 
series  of  excellent  specials  under  the  aus- 
pices par  excellence.  Mr.  Ince  takes  the 
occasion  to  pay  Paramount  a  deserved  com- 
pliment for  maintaining  the  tendency  to 
keep  the  screen  upon  a  high-minded,  busi- 
ness-like plane.  Forsooth,  this  firm  is 
contributing  much  to  the  increasing  of  the 
prestige  of  the  film  trade  and  several  com- 
petitors would  do  well  to  emulate  their 
methods. 


There  is  every  indication  of  an  early 
influx  of  foreign  actors.  Several  produc- 
ers announce  they  have  received  applica- 
tions from  practically  every  European 
country.  The  next  thing  to  expect  will 
be  a  clamor  among  American  artists  for 
some  of  the  G.  O.  P.  high-tariff  protection 
against  outside  talent.  Or  do  actors 
realise  the  fallacy  of  the  Republican  doc- 
trine better  than  the  Republican  leaders 
do? 


Gradually  producers  and  stars  are  begin- 
ning to  heed  the  call  for  comedy  dramas. 
William  Desmond  is  the  latest  favorite 
to  announce  his  intention  of  appearing 
only  in  comedy  dramas  henceforth.  Let 
this  tendency  continue  to  tend! 


Photoplayers  who  answered  their 
country's  call  are  rapidly  returning  to 
civil  life  and  the  screen.  Among  the 
celebrities  who  are  back  are  lack  Pick- 
ford  and  Captain  Robert  Warwick,  the 
latter  of  whom  spent  most  of  his  seven- 
teen months  of  service  at  the  front  in 
Prance. 


The  British  press  is  debating  the  Amer- 
ican film  invasion  with  some  obvious  con- 
cern. It  would  seem  a  useless  worry  to 
negotiate — Great  Britain,  as  do  all  other 
nations,  needs  United  States  photoplays 
for  better  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  worth  of  Uncle  Sam's  all-around 
service  to  all  humanity  in  all  lines  should 
be  recognized  magnanimously  by  all  coun- 
tries.     That's    all,   which   is   enough. 


Charlie  Chaplin,  the  comedian,  and  his 
wife,_  known  professionally  as  Mildred 
Harris,  plan  on  visiting  England  and 
France  next  summer.  Other  stars  of  the 
screen  will  make  the  same  pilgrimage. 
Why?  Because  photoplayers  just  like 
other  people  want  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
big   fuss. 


THERE  is  not  much  indication  of  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  photoplays  for 
the  next  sixty  days,  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  film  producers  are  concentrating  their  atten- 
tions on  readjustment  just  as  the  magnates  in 
other  fields  are  doing.  It  is  a  necessary  recess 
period,  and  it  presages  greater  achievements  in 
the  future.  The  return  of  peace-time  conditions 
after  the  harrying  experiences  of  the  worst  war 
in  the  world's  history  has  brought  all  industries 
face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
ceivable, and  there  has  been  no  alternative  but  to 
meet  them  without  fear.  It  would  be  folly  to 
plunge  into  an  unprecedented  production  before 
there  is  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  that  production  should  be,  and,  there- 
fore, the  captains  of  the  film  industry  have  very 
wisely  refrained  from  carrying  out  many  of  their 
most    ambitious    plans    for    the    nonce.     In    the 


meantime,  according  to  all  reliable  reports,  satis- 
factory headway  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
readjusting  the  business  judiciously,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  future  holds  naught  but  progress 
for  it.  There  is  all  the  evidence  desired  that  the 
masses  of  people  are  more  devoted  to  the  screen 
than  ever  and  they  will  innately  demand  advance- 
ment, especially  in  quality.  Besides,  the  public 
knows  what  it  wants  although  it  is  not  always 
easv  to  determine  this,  and  one  of  the  tasks 
which  confronted  the  producers  the  instant  war 
plays  ceased  to  be  the  thing  was  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  the  next  preference  would  likely 
be.  Then  the  change  in  prices  of  all  materials 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  film  will  have 
its  inevitable  effect,  while  the  fallacious  battle 
to  pay  the  highest  salaries  to  stars  must  be 
curbed.  All  in  all,  the  producers  have  had  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  their  minds  without  los- 
ing a  single  minute  in  laying  and  executing  many 
new   plans    for   current    productions. 


MADAME  OLGA  PETROVA,  than  whom  there 
are  few  greater  or  nobler  artists,  will  not 
appear  before  the  motion  picture  camera  for  sev- 
eral months  again,  according  to  plans  just 
announced.  Instead  of  interpreting  the  silent 
dramatic  art,  she  will  devote  her  splendid  talents 
to  entertaining  vaudeville  audiences  in  several  of 
the  leading  variety  theatres  of  the  East.  It  has 
long  been  understood  by  her  friends  that  the 
Madame  felt  conditions  in  the  film  world  were 
not  such  as  to  encourage  her  in  more  of  her  truly 
ambitious  artistic  enterprises  for  the  time  being, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  of  her  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  a  flattering  offer  as  has  been 
made  to  her  to  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage  tem- 
porarily. However,  the  screen  remains  dearest  to 
her  heart,  and  she  fully  intends  to  return  to  it 
just  as  soon  as  she  is  satisfied  the  time  is  ripe.  In 
fact,  she  has  very  definite  plans  for  producing  a 
series  of  masterpieces  on  the  silversheet,  and  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  she  will  achieve  classic 
triumphs  whenever  she  concentrates  her  efforts  on 
that  object.  Madame  Petrova  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkably  talented  women  of  true  intellect  who 
has  ever  graced  either  the  stage  or  the  screen, 
and  she  is  actuated  by  a  very  definite  ideal  in  the 
matter  of  uplift.  She  holds  to  the  opinion  that 
one  who  portrays  characters  of  value  as  lessons  in 
the  make-believe  serves  a  laudable  purpose  and 
she  has  always  insisted  that  every  one  of  her 
characterizations  must  possess  unmistakable  quali- 
ties of  helpfulness  to  others.  She  has  a  tremen- 
dous following  among  devotees  to  the  photoplay 
art,  and  her  return  to  them  will  be  eagerly 
awaited.  Verily,  the  screen  needs  her,  and  it 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  her  for  any  prolonged 
period. 


THERE  is  little  to  be  gained  by  glossing  over 
the  defects  in  the  pantomimic  work  of  Enrico 
Caruso  on  the  screen.  Candidly,  if  you  cannot 
hear  his  marvelous  tenor  voice,  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly enjoy  Caruso  much.  Incomparable  singing 
is  his  forte,  and  we  fear  he  would  always  have 
to  depend  upon  his  reputation  as  a  singer  to  draw 
crowds  to  see  him  in  motion  pictures.  In  the 
very  first  place,  we  do  not  think  he  screens  well. 
He  does  not  look  parts  like  he  sings  them.  Other 
grand  opera  singers,  more  versatile  than  he  is, 
certainly  do  better  when  it  comes  to  adapting 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  silent  art. 
Yes,  we  have  slightly  revised  our  first  judgment 
of  Caruso  as  a  photoplayer.  In  "The  Splendid 
Romance,"  in  which  Artcraft  stars  the  famous 
vocalist,  there  is  an  appealing  story,  but  to  "save 
your  life,"  to  use  a  trite  expression,  you  cannot 
help  but  wish  the  star  would  step  through  the 
silversheet  and  offer  just  one  tiny  song.  The 
story  of  "The  Splendid  Romance"  is  well  put 
together  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
obviously  "switched  around"  to  suit  the  star.  It 
is  well  worth  telling  and  follows  : 

Prince  Waldo,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  wealth, 
gives  up  his  title  and  estates  to  wed  Bettina,  a 
woman  of  whom  he  is  enamored,  and  who  is  the 
wife  of  a  convict  serving  a  term  in  prison — a 
circumstance    of    which    he    is    wholly    ignorant. 
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Mary  Alvin,  an  American  girl,  who  is  studying 
for  an  operatic  career,  is  informed  by  her  teacher 
that  her  effort  is  useless.  Waldo  finds  her  weep- 
ing on  the  stairway  near  his  studio  when  on  his 
way  to  his  wedding,  and  after  she  has  tearfully 
told  him  of  her  great  disappointment,  he  invites 
her  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials.  She  attends 
with  Judge  Novello,  at  whose  house  she  is  stay- 
ing, and  when  the  latter  sees  Bettina,  he  wonders 
where  he  has  seen  her  before.  After  the  wed- 
ding, Waldo  publicly  announces  that  he  has 
renounced  his  title  and  estates  to  wed  Bettina, 
whereupon  his  bride  and  friends  desert  him. 
Mary  induces  Waldo  to  f.o  to  New  York  and  win 
fame  as  a  musician.  When  Bettina  leaves  Waldo, 
she  tncounters  her  convict  husband,  who  has 
made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  they  enter  a 
boat,  which  later  overturns,  drowning  the  man 
and  imperilling  Bettina,  who  is  rescued  and 
carried  to  New  York.  Waldo  hides  himself  in 
Little  Italy  and  is  finally  found  by  Mary,  who 
interests  a  famous  man  in  his  behalf,  with  the 
result  that  Waldo  wins  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
pianist.  He  falls  in  love  with  Mary,  but  heed- 
lessly entertains  society  women  who  call  upon 
him  at  his  studio.  Bettina  finally  discovers 
Waldo,  and  when  Mary  appears  with  Judge 
Novello,  she  orders  the  girl  to  leave.  Judge 
Novello  recognizes  and  exposes  her  record. 
Bettina  leaves  and  Waldo  and  Mary  come  to  a 
happy  understanding. 


JkifORE  power  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew. 
*»»  They  are  spreading  the  gospel  of  smile-smile 
throughout  the  domain  of  Filmland  again,  and 
they  are  doing  a  better  job  of  it  than  ever.  Every 
mortal  should  see  every  Drew  comedy  offered. 
No  one  should  miss  one.  You  are  denying  your- 
self something  you  should  have  if  you  do.  It 
could  not  make  any  difference  how  downhearted 
or  how  grouchy  you  might  be,  you  will  find  a  cure 
in  the  adventures  of  Henry  in  these  truly 
delectable  silent  works  of  true  humorous  art.  In 
the  late  release,  "Romance  and  Rings,"  there  is 
every  possible  incentive  to  look  at  things  with  a 
twinkle  in  your  eye.  The  story  and  the  way  the 
co-stars  unfold  the  story  combine  to  make  folks 
exclaim:  "Capital!"  It  is  an  efficacious  tonic, 
and  you're  a  thousand  per  cent  better  off  for 
having  quaffed  of  the  elixir  of  cheer-up  offered 
so  copiously  by  these  fun-makers  par  excellence. 
Elite  satire  as  it  was  never  before  essayed  on  the 
screen  is  their  stronghold,  and  every  one  of  their 
comedies  is  a  society  event  of  keen  interest.  In 
order  that  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  kind  of  stories  the  Drews 
project  so  admirably  upon  the  screen  can  gain  a 
fair  idea  as  to  why  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  afforded  by  this  clever  duo. 
we  hereby  present  the  synopsis  of  the  story  of 
"Romance  and  Rings"  : 

Henry  Minor  is  about  to  be  married,  and  he 
sits  up  in  sad  meditation  while  his  expectant 
fiancee  is  arraying  herself  in  her  wedding 
trousseau.  The  house  is  crowded  with  society 
folk  and  invited  guests,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jimmie  Teasdale,  friends  of  the  contracting 
couple.  Teasdale  tries  to  cheer  up  Minor's 
drooping  spirits,  with  the  result  that  Minor  inserts 
the  minister's  fee  in  an  envelope  and  places  it  in 
his  pocket,  while  he  hands  an  empty  envelope 
to  the  minister. 

It  develops  that  Minor  has  forgotten  to  fetch 
the  wedding  ring  from  his  room,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  go  after  it  as  the  wedding  march  is  being 
played.  He  begs  Jimmie  to  help  him  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  latter  obligingly  asks  his  wife 
to  lend  her  wedding  ring  for  the  occasion.  She 
makes  voluble  protest,  but  finally  relinquishes  the 
bauble  and  just  in  time,  for  the  contracting 
couple  have  already  taken  up  their  positions 
before  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Teasdale  slips  the  ring  to  Minor,  who  slips  it 
onto  the  finger  of  his  blushing  bride  and  the 
nuptials  are  finally  celebrated.  Mrs.  Minor  swears 
she  will  never  part  with  her  ring  if  she  lives  to 
be  a  hundred,  and  Mrs.  Teasdale  is  greatly  inter- 
ested. She  urges  her  husband  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  ring,  but  Mrs.  Minor  is  adamant. 
Finally,  Minor  begs  Teasdale  to  induce  his  wife 
to  accept  the  ring  he  had  bought  for  his  bride, 
and  meanwhile  Mrs.  Teasdale  writes  a  cryptic 
letter  to  Minor,  which  falls  into  Mrs.  Minor's 
hands.  Minor  is  invited  by  Teasdale  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  Mrs.  Teasdale,  and  they  are 
conversing  when  Mrs.  Minor  bursts  indignantly 
in  upon  them.  She  hands  the  wedding  ring  over 
to  Minor,  who  slips  it  to  Mrs.  Teasdale,  and 
Minor  finally  appeases  his  wife  with  the  new 
wedding  ring  incrusted  with  diamonds  and  bear- 
ing the  appropriate  initials.  All  then  ends 
happily. 


PRANK  E.  WOODS,  Supervising  Director  of 
*  _  Paramount  productions,  is  a  "conscientious 
objector"  to  the  word  "movies."  Mr.  Woods  is 
one  of  the  men  who  insist  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  art  of  producing  pictures  and  objects  to  any- 
thing which  cheapens  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  He  says  that  educated  people  do  not  say 
"speakies"  or  "talkies"  when  referring  to  the 
spoken_  drama,  so  why  vulgarize  motion  pictures 
by  calling  them  "movies"? 

The  point  is  well  taken,  and  it  is  sharp,  but  it 
is  simply  a  case  of  undertaking  to  effect  a  reform 
which  cannot  be  effected.  It  is  another  sacrifice 
we  must  make  to  the  American  penchant  for 
slang.  The  average  American  simply  must  have 
license  to  talk  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street  or 
else  he  is  not  contented.  And,  at  that,  the  word 
"movies"  is  quite  expressive  and  fits  the  subject, 
since  moving  pictures  do  move,  although  it  is  true 
they  do  sometimes  move  entirely  too  slowly  to 
suit  the  swift  public  mind.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  finding  a  more  elite  word  which  would 
be  embraced  as  popularly,  and  until  that  word 
is  coined  and  accepted,  photoplays  must  continue 
to  be  "vulgarized." 


««{*HILDREN  OF  BANISHMENT"  is  one  of 
^*  the  big  releases  of  1919,  and  it  is  a  picture 
which  will  enhanc  the  reputation  of  Select  very 
much  indeed.  Mitchell  Lewis  as  the  star  takes 
his  greatest  steps  forward  in  character  interpre- 
tation, and  he  fills  the  bill  to  a  nicety.  "Children 
of  Banishment"  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of 
all  stories  of  the  great  Northwest.  There  is  not 
a  man-made  "set"  in  the  entire  production,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
scenes  were  taken  at  the  risk  of  human  life  so 
zealous  was  the  producer  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  thrill  element  uppermost.  It  is  evident  the 
majority  of  the  film  producers  realize  that 
Americans  dote  on  being  excited,  and  if  they  will 
carefully  avoid  saddening  them  at  the  same  sit- 
ting^ they  can  always  be  reasonably  assured  of 
gaining  fair  profits  for  their  efforts. 


NORMA  TALMADGE  emerges  none  the  worse 
for  her  histrionic  experiences  in  "The  Proba- 
tion Life,"  and  it  is  assured  her  hosts  of  admirers 
will  be  all  the  more  attached  to  her  for  having 
witnessed  her  latest  performance  before  the 
camera.  In  several  ways  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  roles  she  has  ever  played,  and  she  over- 
looks no  opportunities  to  take  full  advantage  of 
promising  situations.  "The  Probation  Wife"  is 
an  adaptation  for  the  screen  from  Angie  Ousley 
Rooser's  recent  novel  which  appeared  in  Young's 
Magazine.  In  this  picture  Miss  Talmadge  has 
the  role  of  Jo  Mowbray,  an  inmate  of  a  notorious 
cafe,  and  her  leading  man,  handsome  Thomas 
Meighan,  is  seen  as  Harrison  Wade,  a  heart-sick 
and  world-weary  man-about-town,  who  leads  a 
slumming  party  to  the  dive,  where  Joe  is  enter- 
taining the  guests.  Of  course  Wade  unconsciously 
falls  in  love  with  Jo  and  gives  her  the  necessary 
money  to  finance  her  escape  from  her  unwhole- 
some environments,  but  instead  of  accepting  this 
aid  as  intended.  Jo  remains  in  the  joint  and  is 
caught  in  a  subsequent  raid.  She  spends  two 
years  in  a  reformatory,  but  in  the  end  escapes, 
and  then  begins  the  romance  in  earnest,  with 
results  more  pleasing  to  audiences.  The  story  is 
truly  absorbing  and  the  sequence  of  events  is 
logical  and  gripping.  It  is  a  very  diverting 
feature. 


«Y0U  NEVER  SAW  SUCH  A  GIRL."  But 
*  you  have.  The  title  of  the  latest  Vivian 
Martin  picture  can  be  safely  refuted  by  most 
everyone,  because  just  such  a  girl  as  one  sees 
romping  through  this  picture  crosses  the  line  of 
most  everyone's  vision,  at  least  occasionally. 
Therefore,  the  title  is  inexplicable  when  subjected 
to  a  strict  analysis,  but  nevertheless  this  photo- 
play is  a  crackerjack  well  deserving  of  support 
from  all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  screen 
being  the  medium  through  which  clean  diversion 
should  be  projected.  Miss  Martin  is  better  than 
ever  in  this  role,  and  she  has  never  been  lacking 
since  the  day  she  first  went  before  the  camera. 
In  fact,  she  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
screen  artists,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
been  half  as  popular  as  she  should  be.  The  story 
unfolded  in  this  late  Paramount  release  concerns 
Marty  MacKenzie,  who  lives  with  two  aged  people 
on  a  little  farm  in  the  mountains.  She  is  the 
child  of  a  woman  who  came  there  years  previously 
as    housekeeper    and    died.     The    old    folks    pass 


away,  and  Marty,  with  Fannie  Perkins,  a  spinster 
school  teacher,  takes  the  auto  delivery  wagon  to 
go  in  search  of  her  grandmother,  to  whom  she 
finds  a  clue  in  her  mother's  trunk.  She  reaches 
the  Burgess  home  in  Newport,  but  learns  that  she 
is  really  no  relation  of  the  woman,  but  the 
granddaughter  of  the  latter's  late  husband.  Mrs. 
Burgess  was  his  second  wife  and  has  one  son  by 
a  former  marriage,  Eric,  an  aviator,  who  is  home 
on  furlough.  _  Eric  and  Marty  fall  in  love,  but 
the  mother  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Marty, 
because  she  is  really  part  heiress  to  the  estate. 
When  Marty  learns  that  Eric  is  engaged  to  a 
wealthy  girl  she  goes  back  to  the  farm.  There  he 
seeks  her  out  with  his  chauffeur,  who  has  been 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  elderly  teacher.  So 
all  four  find  their  hearts'  desire,  the  mother 
repents  of  her  recent  decision,  and  all  ends 
happily. 


**MRS'  WIGGS  0F  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH" 
*▼«-  got  to  the  screen  at  last  under  auspices 
most  favorable  to  its  repeating  all  of  its  stage 
triumphs.  In  the  very  first  place,  the  play  has 
the  advantage  of  Marguerite  Clark's  very  first- 
class  services,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
produced  by  Paramount,  a  firm  that  never  pro- 
duces below  a  certain  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  all  details  coincident  to  the  making  of  a  film 
for  the  best.  Miss  Clark  gives  the  well-known 
character  of  Lovey  Mary  a  new  interest  and  an 
increased  importance,  thanks  to  her  very  fine 
sense  of  dramatic  proportions,  and  we  must  add 
that  we  like  the  whole  screen  version  better  than 
we  ever  did  the  spoken  play.  According  to  our 
judgment,  this  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  wider  latitude  of  the  screen  helps  the 
best  of  stage  successes.  Certainly  few  plays  suffer 
in  the  adaptation  to  the  silversheet.  Most  cer- 
tainly no  play  could  lose  one  iota  of  its  original 
strength  when  Miss  Clark  is  on  the  job,  because 
she  is  invincible  and  irresistible  in  any  role  she 
essays,  and  she  has  a  remarkable  ability  for  doing 
just  a  little  better  than  "the  other  fellow"  did. 
She  can  always  add  the  artistic  touch  which  puts 
the  pleasing  finish  to  a  character.  It  may  be  all 
great  talent  on  her  part,  and  then  again  it  may 
be  mostly  her  own  sweet  little  self. 


WILLIAM  S.  HART  continues  his  impressive 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  strong  men  of  the 
West.     In  his   latest  feature   entitled,   "Breed  of 
Men,"     he     goes     several     steps    farther     in     his 
exploitation    of   character   as   it   is   found   in   the 
by-ways  of  the  West  far  away  from  the  highways 
more  commonly  known  as  beaten  paths.     A  pow- 
erful   story    is    cleverly    presented    in    "Breed    of 
Men,"   and  it  starts  with  a  bang,  when,  on  one 
fine  day,  "Careless"  Carmody,  a  boss  cowpuncher, 
rides    into   Chloride,   Arizona,   with    a   coterie    of 
choice   spirits    from    Bar   Double    O   ranch.     The 
town    is    owned    and    controlled    by    Wesley    B. 
Prentice,    a   land    shark    from   the    East,    who    is 
foisting  land  to  which  he  has  no  clear  title  upon 
unsuspecting     settlers.     Among     these     is     Ruth 
Fellows,   a   young  woman   who   has   settled   upon 
a   section   and  who   is   farming  it   with  her  little 
brother,  Bobby,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  land  in  which  her  last  penny  is  invested  has 
been    illegally    sold    to    her   by    Prentice.     When 
"Careless"   appears   on  the  scene,   Prentice  gives 
orders  to  his  creature,  Farley,  the  proprietor  of  a 
gambling   den,    to   fleece   him   and   set  him   afoot 
without  horse  or  bridle.     "Careless"  is   deprived 
of  everything  he  owns   at  faro,   and  when  he  is 
broke,  he  accepts  the  offer  of  Prentioe  to  act  as 
Sheriff.     "Careless"  thus  unwittingly  becomes  the 
tool  of  the  land  shark.     A  Mexican  stabs  a  man 
and    seeks     refuge    in     Ruth's    shack    and    here 
"Careless"  finds  him  and  releases  Ruth,  who  has 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  desperado.     "Careless" 
is   obliged   by   virtue    of   his    office   to   serve   dis- 
possess  papers   on   Ruth,   who   barricades   herself 
in  her  shack  and  shoots  him  in  the  shoulder  when 
he  breaks  in.     This  act  wins  for  Ruth  the  undy- 
ing love  of  "Careless."     Prentice  disappears  one 
day   and   "Careless"   learns   the   truth — his   bene- 
factor is   a  rascal.     He  follows  the  man  to   Chi- 
cago and  captures  him,  returning  him  to  Chloride. 
Meanwhile,    Prentice    and    "Careless"    have   been 
tried  by  a  vigilance  committee  and  sentenced  to 
death.     When   "Careless"    appears   with   his  pris- 
oner,  justice   is   done.     Prentice   is   made  to  dis- 
gorge while  "Careless"  becomes  the  hero  of  the 
hour.     "Careless"  and  Ruth,  who  love  each  other, 
come  to  an  understanding  and  affairs  end  happily 
for  all  concerned. 
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Note — The  inquiries  in  this  column 
have  been  selected  from  the  number 
received  during  the  month  as  being  the 
most  likely  to  prove  of  public  interest. 
Letters  should  be  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words  in  length  and  should  contain 
such  questions  as  might  be  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  the 
public,  as  well. 

In  every  case  letters  appearing  below 
will  be  answered  by  Madame  Petrova 
personally. 

Delbeet  E.  Davenport, 
Editor,  Photo-Play   Journal. 


Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

You  will  see  by  my  letter  that  I  live  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  I  work  in  a  store  in  the  day  time 
and  at  night  I  attend  evening  classes — you  see  I 
mean  to  become  something  better  than  a  sales- 
girl one  of  these  days. 

Now,  Sunday  is  the  only  day  that  I  feel  free 
to  loaf  or  take  time  for  amusement,  and  being 
very  interested  in  moving  pictures  I  usually  go 
to  one  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  another  in  the 
evening. 

I  am  told  that  the  picture  theatres  are  to  be 
closed  on  Sundays  very  soon,  I  don't  know  why. 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  other  people  situated 
like  I  am,  who  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  rest  day 
and  holiday.  To  take  away  their  one  opportunity 
to  enjoy  this  form  of  relaxation  doesn't  seem 
fair.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  going  to  a 
picture  theatre  on  Sunday?  Is  it  because  of 
religious  reasons?  I  ask  this  question  because 
I  am  a  Jewess. 

Thanking  you   for   your   reply, 

— Mary  Kirschbaum, 
Cleveland. 
My  dear  Miss  Kirschbaum  : 

There  are  some  things  which  are  not  under- 
standable to  the  average  mind  and  alas  !  mine  is 
unfortunately  of  that  variety.  Personally,  I  agree 
with  you. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  or  object  in  taking 
away  a  safe  and  sane  method  of  spending  Sunday, 
particularly  from  those  whose  duties  keep  them 
employed  for  the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 
But  the  minds  of  those  who  have  decided  to  close 
the  picture  theatres  of  Cleveland  are  probably 
not  average  and  they  have  a  reason  tucked  away 
somewhere  that  is  perfectly  logical  to  themselves 
if  to  no  one  else.  I  think  it  cannot  be  for 
religious  reasons,  or  because  of  an  alarming 
exodus  from  the  church  to  the  picture  theatre  on 
Sunday,  for  even  supposing  every  one  attended 
both  morning  and  evening  service,  the  afternoon 
would  still  be  left,  dull,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
It  cannot  be  because  a  large  number  of  people 
forming  the_  theatre  staff  are  forced  to  work, 
thereby  depriving  them  of  their  day  of  rest,  for 
on  Sundays  the  staff  might  be  reduced  to  three — 
a  ticket-seller,  a  ticket-taker  and  a  projection 
operator,  all  Hebrews,  who  would  of  course 
observe  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday. 

Referring  to  Biblical  commandments,  I  find  that 
no  one  is  to  work  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  turning  further  to  the  book  of  St. 
Mark,  I  find  Christ  saying  to  His  disciples :  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  No,  it  cannot  be  for  religious  reasons. 
Neither  can  it  be  because  the  picture  itself  is 
any  worse  on  Sunday  than  on  Saturday.  That 
would  presuppose  a  miracle.  Frankly,  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  your  riddle. 

Dear  Miss  Petrova: 

A  long  time  ago  I  read  in  a  magazine  where 
you  said  a  lion  or  a  tiger  meant  nothing  to  you. 
My!  but  you're  brave.  Is  it  true  that  you  have 
loose    leopards    walking    around    your    garden? 


A  Recent  Pose  of  Mme.  Petrova 


Please  answer  this  in  the  column  so  that  I  will 
know  for  sure  that  you  really  write  the  answer 
and  not  your  secretary. 

— Minnie   Hornblower, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
My  dear  Miss  Hornblower: 

It  is  not  true  that  I  have  ever  expressed  my 
disregard  of  lions  and  tigers,  either  publicly  or 
privately.  On  the  contrary,  unless  they  are  in 
cages  I  hold  them  in  the  deepest  and  most  pro- 
found respect.  Neither  have  I  leopards  of  any 
disposition  walking  in  my  garden.  I  have  chickens 
and  pigs.  I  have  Persian  cats.  I  have  parrots 
and  canaries. 

I  hate  to  spoil  your  faith  in  my  prowess,  but 
honor  only  to  whom  honor  is  due  and  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  met  nary  a  lion  nor  a  tiger. 
You  mustn't  believe  everything  a  person  is  quoted 
as  saying,  you  know.  Sometimes  people  are  so 
stupid  when  they  are  being  interviewed  that  the 
interviewer  is  bound  in  self-defense  to  credit  them 


with  ideas  that  would  never  have  entered  their 
unfruitful  imagination.  This  must  have  been  my 
case  on  this  occasion.  Stories  such  as  the  one 
you  mention  should  always  be  taken  cum  grano 
sails,  as  it  were. 

My  dear  Miss  Petrova  : 

Can  you  tell  me  why  they  haven't  shown  any  of 
Baby  Marie  Osborne's  pictures  here  for  so  long? 
I  love  her  very  much  and  I  miss  her  more  than 
I  can  say.  Isn't  there  some  way  to  get  her  films 
back  again?  I  know  that  she  hasn't  stopped 
making  them. 

— Mrs.  Ferrars, 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Dear  Mrs.  Farrars: 

I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  you  to  ask  the 

manager  of  your  local  theatre  to  run  little  Miss 

Osborne's  plays.     You  know  there  are   fashions 

in   photoplay   artists   just   as    there   are   in   other 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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'The  Craziest  Little  Engine  That  Ever  Toted 
Toy-cars  Around  a  Nursery" 

T  was  about  ten  days  before  Yule ; 
the  poinsettias  flared  defiantly  at 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  spring- 
like day;  Broadway  resembled  an 
ant-hill,  as  the  scurrying  mobs 
carried  choice  morsels,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  busy  little  creatures.  A  thousand 
and  one  smiles  reflected  the  message  of  "peace 
to  men  of  good  will,"  and  everybody  received 
the  sallies  of  newsies  in  a  spirit  of  infectious 
mirth.  The  traffic  cop  had  long  since  shut 
his  weather  eye  when  trespassers  hurriedly 
nosed  across  the  block  in  disobedience  of  his 
semaphored  orders — and  it  didn't  seem  possi- 
ble that  any  one  in  Los  Angeles  could  be  for- 
gotten by  Santa  Claus  in  the  year  of  the 
armistice-signing. 

But  hold !  In  a  hollow  not  far  from  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  I  discovered  the  man  whom 
Santa  Claus  forgets.  I  had  run  over  to  the 
W.  S.  Hart  studio  to  get  a  story  about  the 
star's  Christmas  celebration,  and  while  I  knew 
the  Bill  Hart  of  the  movies  and  movie  maga- 
zines, I  never  had  met  him  face  to  face. 

Ah,  but  he's  not  the  Bill  Hart  of  your  pet 
dramas,  he's  not  the  cowboy  who  claims  the 
little  tads  by  his  lariat  throwing  and  broncho 
busting,  not  the  Bill  Hart  who  makes  the 
grown-ups  wonder  at  his  one-handed  cigarette 
rolling  or  two-handed  gun-play — he  was  all 
that  and  MORE  to  me,  and  IS — now  that 
I've  asked  him  "What  about  youi  Christmas, 
Mr.  Hart?    Do  you  have  a  Christmas?" 

He's  a  big  man,  much  taller  than  I'd  con- 
ceived him  to  be.  Wearing  the  splendid  out- 
fit we  love,  the  plaid  shirt  with  its  bit  of 
leather  tied  about  the  right  arm,  the  gorgeous 
silken  bandana  and  figured  vest — yes,  every- 
thing but  the  well-known  hat,  he  was  the 
Bill  Hart  of  the  screen  fans. 

There's  a  sad  droop  to  his  mouth,  it's  the 
face  of  a  lonely  man — that  William  Hart 
countenance.  He  hasn't  a  mite  of  self-pity 
with  it,  he's  a  big  and  brave  lad,  but  some- 
how when  you  see  the  sweetness  of  his 
resigned  expression,  hear  the  grave,  kindly 
voice,    you    feel    yourself    swallowing    sudden 


lumps,  you  love  him  as  you  never  did  when  you 
only  worshipped  him  as  a  star  of  the  cinema. 
You're  one  big  ache  of  sympathy — WHY? 
Hasn't  he  everything  the  material  world  can 
offer — isn't  fame  enough  to  make  one  happy? 
Well 

"No,  ma'am,  I  never  expect  to  have  any 
Christmas  at  all,  ma'am."  Mr.  Hart  uttered 
the  words  slowly,  gravely,  simply,  as  one 
states  a  well  established  fact. 

"Wh — at?"  I  gasped.  Having  cherished 
visions  of  the  Hart  studio  resembling  a  Broad- 
way department  store,  with  gifts  pouring  in 
from  fans  located  all  four  corners  of  the 
earth — well,  nc*-  really  corners,  but  oh,  every- 
where the  silent  drama  is  reeled  off.  I  was 
sadly  disappointed. 

"Don't  you  EVER  have  a  Christmas,  Mr. 
Hart?" 

"I  can  hardly  remember  when  I  ever  had 
one,  ma'am.  That  is,  for  myself.  Of  course, 
I  get  a  powerful  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
kiddies'   little   celebration." 

"And  YOU  never  expect  to  celebrate  at 
all?"  Why,  it  seemed  unbelievable  that  our 
own  beloved  Bill  Hart  shouldn't  have  a  regu- 
lar tree  and  the  fixin's  of  a  Christmas  party. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  returned  soberly.  His 
face  was  a  mirror  of  kindly  renunciation. 

"Then,  what  about  the  kiddies'  Christmas 
of  which  you  spoke?" 

"Well,  there's  little  Mary  Jane  Irving.  You 
see,  I  took  her  when  she  was  but  two  years 
old,  and  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  scenes  shot 
of  her  not  one  was  spoiled.  Would  you  believe 
that  possible  of  such  a  baby?  She's  not  a  bit 
precocious,  just  a  dear,  sweet  kiddie  with  a 
heart    bursting    with    affection.      She    always 


"Daddy"  Hart  Wonders  How  Mary  Jane  Will 
Like  This  Outfit 

calls  me  'Daddy  Hart,'  and  isn't  afraid  to 
travel  anywhere  with  me  in  the  saddle.  I've 
picked  up  a  lot  of  trinkets  for  her  and  Baby 
Buster,  her  younger  brother,  who  just  did  a 
few  scenes  with  me. 

"I've  had  more  fun  out  of  the  Teddy  bears. 
Honest,  I'd  love  to  be  just  five  again  and  have 
a  chance  to  court  Mary  Jane,  ma'am." 

A   twinkling,   vanishing   smile   and   chuckle, 


Mary  Jane  Isn't  Afraid  to  Go    Anywhere  with  "Daddy"  Hart 
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then  Mr.  Hart  said,  "Come  over  here  and  see 
this  foolish  contraption.  It's  puzzled  me  con- 
siderably. It's  the  craziest  little  engine  that 
ever  toted  toy-cars  around  a  nursery.  Re- 
minds me  of  that  story  they  used  to  tell  of 
the  Teuton  who  saw  an  electric  fan  for  the 
first  time  and  called  out,  'Say,  dot's  a  tamned 
lif ely  squirrel  you  keep  in  dere,  ain't  it  ?'  Out- 
side of  waltzing  mice,  I  never  did  see  any- 
thing flirt  about  like  those  mechanical  toys." 

William  Hart  doesn't  laugh  aloud.  He 
smiles  'way  down  in  his  soft  heart  when  he's 
happy  and  pleased.  That  sort  of  inward 
chuckle  came  over  him  as  he  continued, 
"Funny  thing  happened  to  me  in  New  York. 
I  was  on  the  Fourth  Loan  Drive,  dead  tired, 
had  gone  to  Seventh  avenue  and  26th  street, 
to  a  sort  of  Bohemian  place,  the  kind  one 
finds  in  little  old  New  York,  where  jovial 
spirits  meet   and   greet  each  other. 

"I  was  just  in  plain  clothes,  so  I  thought  it 
rather  remarkable  that  away  back  there  a 
little  lad  should  recognize  me.  Two  friends 
occupied  a  table  with  me  near  the  window, 
and  suddenly  a  little  snub-nosed  face  was 
pressed  against  the  pane,  turned  away  and 
called  to  his  companions  down  the  street, 
beckoned  with  a  grimy  fist — and,  first  thing 
you  know,  about  two  hundred  little  East- 
siders  of  New  York  had  gathered  about  and 
were  calling  to  me.  I  just  thought,  ma'am, 
it  was  up  to  me  to  stand  treat  for  a  theatre 
and  candy,  so  since  I  could  not  take  'em  my- 
self, I  sent  out  money  by  the  waiter  and  they 
nearly  raised  the  sky  with  their  joyous 
protestations." 

"Youngsters  just  dote  on  you,  Mr.  Hart. 
I  think  it's  because  they  are  so  tired  of  see- 
ing their  relatives  in  regulation  clothes  and 
your  easy-going  outfits  appeal  to  them  as  being 
another  name  for  comfort  and  liberty,"  I 
returned,  hoping  he'd  relate  more  experiences. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  that's  about  it.  The 
little  folks  are  so  sincere,  and  everywhere  I 
went  they  used  the  same  expression.  They 
seem  to  horn  right  in  with  the  lodge  greeting, 
'Hello,  Bill !'  So  often  it  struck  me  as  being 
funny  that  even  in  small  hamlets  wher  no 
one  could  have  prompted  the  greeting,  the 
children  would  use  just  that  one  phrase. 

"Up  in  Frisco,  during  the  Third  Loan  Drive, 
I  had  a  great  meeting  with  the  little  fellows. 
I  was  up  in  my  room  at  the  St.  Francis  when 
the  house  manager  came  up  and  asked,  'Mr. 
Hart,  are  you  going  out  this  morning?'  I 
replied  that  I  guessed  not  right  off,  but  later. 
I  was  in  my  make-up  for  one  thing,  this  very 
outfit  you  see  me  in  now.  He  answered,  "Well, 
down  in  the  lobby  you'll  find  about  three  hun- 
dred babies  and  the  kindergarten  teachers 
with  them,  all  wanting  you  to  come  and  talk 
to  them ;  will  you  ?' 

"Of  course,  I  assented.  When  I  arrived 
downstairs,  the  teachers  had  the  little  tads 
lined  up  in  rows,  and  as  soon  as  I  appeared 
before  them  they  sang  a  special  song  about 
me,  each  verse  ending  with  'God  bless  Bill 
Hart' — and  sung  to  the  tune  of  'My  Country, 
Tis  of  Thee.' 

"After  it  was  over  all  the  little  faces  burst 
into  smiles,  and  say,  ma'am,  those  babies — for 
that's  all  they  were,  just  about  so  high" — 
and  Mr.  Hart  measured  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  floor  with  his  hat — "those  babies 
all  shook  hands,  and  an  old  Southern  army 
officer  who  stood  back  of  me  came  forward 
and  wrung  my  right  as  he  said,  'Mistah  Haht, 
suh,  I  considah  dat  de  finest  tribute  evah  paid 
to  any  human  being,  suh !'  I  don't  suppose 
anything  sweeter  than  that  will  ever  come 
into  my  life,"  concluded  Mr.  Hart  with  a 
far-away  expression. 

The  door  burst  open  suddenly  as  a  member 
of  the  Hart  company  rushed  in,  overhearing 
the  last  remarks.  He  said  grinfully,  "I  guess 
you're  not  telling  about  the  time  you  carried 
the  baby  all  around  town,  are  you?" 


Armful  of  Trinkets  for  Mary  Jane  and  "Buster" 

Mr.  Hart  interposed  hastily,  "Oh,  that's 
nothing.  It  was  just  a  little  incident  that  a 
fool  reporter  snapped  with  his  camera  back 
East.  A  poor  woman  was  struggling  along 
with  a  hand-bag  and  heavy  baby,  trying  to 
hear  what  I  said  on  the  loan  question.  I 
grabbed  the  baby  and  she  trundled  her  bag, 
and  so  we  had  our  speech  together,  the  fat 
baby  and  I,  and  we  were  great  friends  in  a 
few  minutes — somehow,  the  crowds  liked  the 
baby,  too,  they  were  cheering  it  all  the  time." 

"Baby  nothing,"  thought  I,  but  I  kept  very 
quiet  lest  he  stop  reminiscing,  and  before  long 
Mr.  Hart  took  up  the  conversation  again. 

"Something  much  more  interesting  to  me 
took  place  in  Butte,  Montana.  I  had  talked 
all  day,  and  was  to  give  more  speeches  at 
night,  so  went  to  dinner  with  friends  at  a 
big  club  in  that  town.  We  sat  near  a  second- 
story  window;  there  was  a  driving  snow- 
storm, cold  wind,  sleet.     The  window  opened 


up  on  a  fire-escape,  and  suddenly  a  little  brown 
head  bobbed  up  and  peered  carefully  in  the 
window,  then  yelled  eagerly,  'Yep,  fellers,  he's 
here,  Bill's  here — hang  on,  now,  and  I'll  pass 
ye  the  news !' 

"Of  course,  the  officious  head-waiter  wanted 
to  pull  down  the  blinds  and  tell  the  boy  to 
descend,  but  I  insisted  that  I  enjoyed  it,  and 
so  pretty  soon  every  step  on  the  escape  was 
occupied.  The  kinds  hung  like  blackbirds  to 
a  telegraph  wire,  and  on  the  sidewalk  were 
lots  who  couldn't  get  a  foot-hold.  The  mes- 
senger at  the  window  kept  them  posted,  hand- 
ing the  news  to  his  nearest  companion,  and 
so  on  down  the  row.  One  time  the  'courier' 
said,  'He's  eatin'  his  soop  now !'  When  the 
message  reached  the  ground,  a  shrill  voice 
rose  to  us,  'Kin  ye  hear  him  ?'  Whether  this 
referred  to  our  conversation  or  my  dinner 
technique  I  won't  venture  to  say. 

"They  followed  every  course  so  eagerly  that 
I  felt  ashamed  to  be  eating  in  that  warm  place 
with  thm  hungry  and  cold  outside,  and  I  gave 
the  waiter  a  hundred  dollar  bill  and  told  him 
to  give  them  all  a  good  feed  and  spend  the 
balance  on  a  movie — if  there  were  any  balance. 
Then  three  deafening  cheers  came  up  to  us, 
'Rah,  Rah,  Rah  for  Bill  Hart!'  It  was  some 
complimentary,  believe  me,  ma'am." 

Yes,  Bill  Hart  is  always  playing  Santa  to 
others,  and  perhaps  that  makes  the  old  gentle- 
man, whose  figure  is  said  to  have  shaken  like 
a  "bowlful  of  jelly,"  a  little  jealous  and  averse 
to  going  to  Mr.  Hart's  lonely  apartment  at 
Yuletide. 

But  in  that  great,  tender  heart  of  Bill's 
there  are  beautiful  memories  that  outshine  the 
glitter  and  stars,  icicles  and  tinsel  of  the  hand- 
somest Christmas  tree  ever  decorated. 

Still,  I  do  feel  lonesome  every  time  I  think 
that  last  Christmas  his  sole  companion  was 
Fritz,  the  pensioned  Pinto,  for  Mr.  Hart  was 
going  a-visiting  to  the  ranch  to  take  the  horse 
an  extra  ration  of  sugar  and  a  personal 
message  of  love. 

Perhaps,  another  year  Santa  will  relent  and 
remember  the  man  whom  other  years  he  has 
forgotten. 


Scene  from  "The  Great  Victory — Wilson  or  the  Kaiser— the  Fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns' 
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Dorris  Lee  at  the  Age  of  Th^ee 

T  was  inevitible  that  Dorris  Lee 
should  please  in  pictures.  Photo- 
plays happened  to  be  the  popular 
form  of  entertainment  just  as 
this  pleasing  little  miss  budded 
into  girlhood  and  they  proved  a 
natural  medium  for  the  expression  of  her 
talent.  It  is  just  as  likely  she  would  have  been 
a  prima  donna  had  grand  opera  been  in  vogue, 
or  a  famous  danseuse  were  the  ballet  popular, 
or  a  pianiste  if  concerts  were  in  demand,  for 
ever  since  she  climbed  over  the  railing  of  her 
cradle  she  has  attracted  public  attention  by 
her  ability  in  these  lines. 

Her  desertion  from  the  days  of  babyhood 
was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  started  in  a  course  of  physical  culture  from 
the  day  of  her  birth — October  15,  1902 — in 
Seattle,  Washington.  At  the  age  of  three 
years  she  climbed  up  on  a  piano  stool  and 
commenced  a  course  in  music.  She  showed  a 
market  talent  at  the  piano  and  at  the  age  of 
four  she  made  her  debut  in  public.  At  five 
she  was  made  a  member  of  the  ''Ladies'  Musi- 
cal Club,"  when  she  played  one  of  her  own 
compositions.  Her  reputation  as  a  player 
spread  over  the  West  Coast,  and  when  nine 
she  was  summoned  to  San  Francisco  to  ac- 
company on  the  piano  Kubelik,  the  famous 
Bohemian  violinist. 

But  prior  to  this  time  she  had  become  a 
little  actress  and  was  developing  elocution. 
When  she  was  seven  Professor  Knox  of  the 
Puget  Sound  University  declared  her  to  be 
far  ahead  of  her  class  in  expression  and 
Delsarte.  Her  fame  in  this  line  spread  and 
at  twelve  she  had  the  distinction  of  drilling 
and  leading  the  thousands  of  children  in  a 
series  of  folk  dances  for  the  opening  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition. 

Her  debut  in  the  picture  world  was  made 
when  she  was  fourteen.  She  attracted  the 
attention  of  Thomas  H.  Ince,  who  saw  screen 
possibilities  in  the  vivacious  little  girl  and 
gave  her  a  supporting  part  to  Charles  Ray  in 
"His  Mother's  Boy."  Since  then  she  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  Ray  in  "The  Hired  Man,"  "Play- 
ing the  Game,"  "The  Law  of  the  North,"  and 
"The  Girl  Dodger,"  and  appeared  with 
Dorothy  Dalton  in  "Green  Eyes." 

It  wouldn't  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Miss 
Lee   that    some   day   she   will   write   a   great 


By  J.  STEWART  WOODHOUSE 

photoplay  scenario  in  which  she  herself  will 
star,  for  on  her  mother's  side  there  have  been 
three  generations  of  lawyers  and  writers,  and 
her  own  mother  has  edited  several  different 
papers  in  California.  On  her  father's  side  of 
the  family  there  were  nine  boys,  all  publishers 
and  writers.  Her  father  is  best  known  in  the 
"Fourth  Estate"  as  Willie  Green,  under  which 
nom  de  plume  he  was  a  famous  sports  writer 
and  personal  friend  of  most  of  the  world 
champions  in  all  lines  of  athletics. 

Dorris  has  a  little  brother,  who  entered  the 
Seattle  High  School  three  weeks  before  he 
was  eleven  years  old.  Dorris  Lee  is  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  going  to  pay  his 
way  through  college  by  her  screen  efforts  and 
expects  that  he  will  develop  to  be  a  great 
writer — perhaps  of  photoplay  stories  for  her. 

Miss  Lee  has  been  permanently  engaged 
by  Thomas  H.  Ince  for  appearance  in  his 
productions. 


Dorris  Lee  a  Danseuse  at  Eight  Years 


Dorris  Lee  As  She  Looks  Today  at  Sixteen  Years 
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Taken  from  the  Metro  Scenario  Starring  May  Allison 
c^^>         By  MARJORIE  WRIGHT         <r^^j> 


c£ 


EE,  SIS,  you've  a  knock-out  punch 
for  fair,"  lamented  Peggy's  brother 
Frank,  who  had  just  returned  from 
college  and  was  sparring  with  her 
on  the  lawn.  She  had  just  admin- 
istered a  punch  on  his  jaw  that  made  his  head 
rock. 

"You  really  think  so,  Frank,"  she  taunted, 
smiling  at  her  adept  use  of  the  gloves. 

After  a  heated  match  they  wended  their  way 
back  to  the  house  and  were  on  their  way  for  a 
final  rub-down,  when,  entering  the  library, 
Peggy  noticed  a  stranger  conversing  with  her 
father. 

"Come  here,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  diamond  merchant  in  England  and  has 
brought  the  most  valuable  stone  in  the  world 
with  him." 

"Charmed,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  English- 
man, who  was  to  be  the  guest  of  her  father  for 
a  visit. 

Peggy  was  embarrassed  in  her  sparring  togs, 
but  disregarding  his  snobbish  look,  she  exam- 
ined the  stone.  It  was  surely  a  wonder.  She 
started  to  dart  out  of  the  room  and  in  so  doing 
noticed  that  this  esteemed  gentleman  was  not 
favorably  impressed  with  her,  and  she  was  al- 
most tempted  to  stick  out  her  tongue  at  him, 
but  refrained  in  the  presence  of  her  father. 

"Hum    .    .    .    .!     I    suppose    he    likes    pretty 


"Gee,  Sis,  You've  Got  a  Knockout  Punch" 


clothes.  Well,  my  sister  Elinor  will  please 
his  eye." 

On  her  way  upstairs  she  told  her  sister  of 
the  new  arrival.  Elinor  immediately  started  to 
primp  up  with  an  abundance  of  cold  cream  and 
rouge  to  greet  this  nobleman. 

Wentworth  warmed  up  to  Elinor  in  an  in- 
stant, and  they  were  soon  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. At  the  invitation  of  Elinor,  they  departed 
for  the  lake  and  embarked  in  a  canoe  to  enjoy 
the  balmy  air. 

Peggy,  donning  an  afternoon  frock,  ran  out 
of  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  velvety  lawn, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of 
masonry.  While  she  was  plucking  flowers,  a 
stranger  attired  in  the  extreme  of  fashion 
opened  the  gate.  His  suave  manner  immedi- 
ately won  Peggy's  confidence,  and  he  talked 
with  her  fluently.  He  was  no  other  than 
"Gentleman  Jim,"  the  diamond  crook.  He  had 
heard  that  Peggy's  father  was  a  diamond  mer- 
chant, and  that  the  "Light  of  the  World,"  a 
famous  blood  diamond,  was  purchased  by 
Peggy's  father,  and  he  determined  to  ascertain 
its  location. 

"You  have  a  wonderful  estate  here,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  always  interested  in  pretty  homes." 

Peggy  innocently  began  to  draw  plans  of  the 
first  floor  and  gave  him  an  idea  how  the  house 
was  laid  out. 
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After  he  had  gone,  she  became  a  trifle 
suspicious,  and  wondered  why  he  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  the  house. 

"I  think  I  will  do  a  little  investigation  on  the 
quiet — I  can  scent  mystery  in  the  air." 

One  evening,  cuddled  up  in  an  armchair  long 
after  midnight,  with  subdued  lights  in  the  room 
and  her  family  retired  for  the  night,  she  laid 
waiting  for  something  to  develop.  And  sure 
enough,  something  did  develop,  for  she  heard 
creaking  sounds  in  the  next  room. 

Stealthily  the  form  crept  over  to  the  hidden 
safe  where  the  blood  diamond  was  secreted, 
and  when  the  marauder  had  carefully  opened 
the  door  and  procured  the  diamond,  Peggy 
jumped  up  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand  and  de- 
manded surrender. 

"So  that's  why  you  wanted  to  know  what  the 
plan  of  the  house  was  when  I  met  you  in  the 
garden,"  she  cried.  "Wait  there  until  I  call 
assistance." 

He  attempted  to  draw  a  gun  on  her,  and 
Peggy  knocked  it  from  his  hand.  Immediately 
a  tussle  ensued;  Peggy's  practice  in  pugi- 
lism had  equipped  her  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  she  shot  a  blow  under  his  chin  that  made 
him  take  the  count  of  ten.  The  noise  in  the 
room  aroused  the  sleepers,  and  they  hur- 
riedly entered  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
commotion. 


Peggy  Sneaked  Downstairs 


"What's  all  the  disturbance?"  inquired  her 
father. 

"We  had  an  intruder  here  who  thought  he 
would  like  to  become  attached  to  your  blood 
diamond,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  safer  in 
our  hands,  so  I  gave  him  one  of  my  K.  O. 
blows. 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  Wentworth.  "It  was 
bully  of  you  to  show  such  spunk."  And  Went- 
worth took  a  great  interest  in  Peggy  from 
that  moment. 

"I  didn't  think  you  liked  tomboys  who  are 
always  fighting,"  she  said  to  him.  "I  thought 
you  would  prefer  nice  clothes." 

"I  do,  but  your  spunk  and  beauty  has  at- 
tracted me.  Your  sister  Elinor  does  not  pos- 
sess a  natural  glow  to  her  cheek  as  you  do." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  love, 
Elinor?  she  asked  surprisingly. 

"I  never  did!"  he  said.  "I  have  always  liked 
you  for  your  originality  and  because  you  are 
always  pulling  off.  some  stunt." 

"Did  you  know  of  this  anticipated  robbery?" 
he  inquired. 

"I  expected  as  much,  for  you  know  I  have 
taken  a  course  in  sluething  by  mail,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  try  out  a  few 
make-ups.  I  guess  you  thought  I  was  foolish, 
but  now  you   see   why   I    did   those   things." 

"You  never  looked  better  in  your  life  than 
when  you  donned  your  sister's  evening  gown. 
I  couldn't  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
you." 

He  moved  slightly  toward  her. 

"Won't  you  give  me  a  kiss,  Peggy?"  he 
asked. 

Immediately  she  flushed.  Peggy  had  never 
been  confronted  with  anything  like  this  before. 
She  wasn't  demure  or  shy,  but  she  was  such  a 
tomboy  that  she  wasn't  skilled  in  love-making. 

Nevertheless  Peggy  "done  her  darndest"  to 
accomplish  it. 

Wentworth  concluded  there  had  been  two 
jewels  in  the  house  and  that  he  had  secured  a 
better  jewel  than  Peggy's  father. 
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ISTORY  does  not  record  whether 
it  happened  on  a  Monday  or  a 
Friday,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
truly  an  eventful  day,  that  sunny 
afternoon  when  Norma  Tal- 
madge,  aged  fourteen,  journeyed 
from  the  Erasmus  High  School 
in  Brooklyn  to  the  old  Vitagraph  plant  in 
search  of  a  chance  to  pose  for  the  movies. 
Norma,  with  her  vivid  camera-face,  smiled  at 
the  studio  manager,  and  Fortune,  in  turn, 
smiled  upon  Norma.  She  was  straightway 
engaged  as  an  "extra."  Today,  not  quite  eight 
years  since  all  this  happened,  Norma  Tal- 
madge  is  at  the  head  of  her  own  company, 
and  besides  being  her  own  star,  is  also  her 
own  producer  and  cashier! 

When  reviewing  carefully  the  last  dozen  or 
so  of  Miss  Talmadge's  screen  successes,  one 
is  particularly  impressed  by  the  remarkabl)'- 
balanced  harmony  between  her  two  extremes 
of  dramatic  interpretation  —  light,  whimsical 
comedy  and  intense  tragic  emotion.  Every 
interpretative  movement  she  makes,  whether 
it  be  a  mere  glance  from  the  eye,  a  fleeting 
puckering  of  her  forehead,  a  meaningful  smile, 
or  a  gesture  of  tragic  despair,  spells  absolute 
sincerity  and  sounds  the  gong  of  truth.  It  is 
this  realism  in  Miss  Talmadge's  art,  this  power 
to  portray  a  wide  range  of  varying  roles,  giv- 
ing to  each  a  distinct  characterization,  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  her  work  from  that  of 
other  emotional   actresses   of  the  screen. 

Miss  Talmadge  is  not  a  type  actress.  One 
never  speaks  of  her  as  a  "vamp,"  a  "com- 
edienne," a  "tragedy  queen,"  a  "portrayer  of 
society  parts,"  or  a  "character  actress."  One 
refers  to  her  simply  as  Norma  Talmadge,  film 
artist.  And  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  we 
shall  not  say  Norma  Talmadge,  or  Miss  Tal- 
madge, but  simply  Talmadge.  Brilliantly  vivid 
and  realistic  in  her  interpretation  of  all  dif- 
ferent; kinds  of  roles,  if  she  is  to  be  pigeon- 
holed at  all,  it  should  be  as  The  Queen  of 
Versatility. 

Let  us  skim  hurriedly  through  five  or  six 
Talmadge  pictures  and  note  the  variety  of 
characterization  this  Select  star  portrays.  In 
"The  Only  Way,"  George  Scarborough's  in- 
teresting dream  story,  we  see  Norma  in  the 
part  of  "Lucille  Westbrook,"  as  a  young  girl 
reared  in  wealth  and  refinement,  who  is  told 
by  her  guardian  that  her  father  left  very  little 
money  when  he  died,  and,  consequently,  the 
very  house  in  which  she  has  been  reared  must 
be  sold.  Lucille  loves  "Joseph  Marshall" 
(Eugene  O'Brien),  a  man  of  little  means  but 
high  principles.  She  is  also  courted  by  "Paul 
Belmont"  (Ramsey  Wallace),  who  is  weak 
morally  but  has  a  large  bank  account. 

Influenced  by  her  desire  to  please  her 
guardian  and  save  the  property,  also  by  her 
pique  at  some  remark  of  Marshall's,  the 
heroine  decides  to  accept  Belmont.  While 
waiting  for  the  latter  to  call  for  his  answer 
she  sinks  down  in  a  comfortable  davenport 
and  falls  asleep.  She  dreams  she  has  become 
Belmont's  wife.  In  her  vision  he  neglects  her 
for  "Mrs.  Randolph"  (Jobyna  Howland),  a 
fascinating  widow,  and  the  pair  plot  to  ruin 
Lucille's  good  name.  Through  a  hideous 
frame-up,  she  is  compromised  with  Marshall, 
whereupon  her  husband  forces  her  into  the 
divorce  courts,  and  false  witnesses  swear  away 
her  reputation.  Determined  to  avenge  her 
wrong,  Lucille  kills  her  husband  by  a  shot 
from  her  revolver.  She  then  turns  the  weapon 
on  herself  and  falls  lifeless.  At  this  point 
Lucille  wakes  up.  She  is,  of  course,  so  relieved 
at  finding  that  she  has  not  really  committed 
a  murder,  nor  the  error  of  marrying  the 
wealthy  cad,  Belmont,  that  she  settles  her 
future  by  accepting  Marshall  in  the  next 
scene,  when  he  comes  to  apologize  for  his 
hasty  remarks.  ! 


Dream  pictures  are  seldom  entirely  satis- 
factory— they  have  run  their  course  on  the 
screen  as  on  the  speaking-stage,  but  in  this 
society  drama  by  George  Scarborough,  the 
wonderful  appealing  force  and  realism  of  Miss 
Talmadge's  performance  remains  despite  the 
dwindling  away  in  smoke  of  the  dream-story. 
One  particularly  excellent  touch  which  shows 
Norma's  true  artistry  is  where  Lucille  has  just 
awakened  from  her  dream.  It  is  eight  o'clock 
and  Belmont  has  said  he  will  return  precisely 
at  that  hour  to  receive  her  answer  to  his  pro- 
posal. Aroused  by  the  bell,  and  still  shudder- 
ing from  her  dream  experience  with  this  man, 
she  backs  away  from  him  as  one  would  shun 
a  leper.  Staring  at  him  as  if  she  actually 
expected  him  to  treat  her  as  in  the  dream, 
she  shrinkingly  exclaims:  "No,  no,  no,  no, 
no,"  with  increasing  acceleration  of  emphasis. 
Then,  when  Marshall,  the  very  poor,  good 
young  man  arrives,  she  still  gives  this  feeling 
of  being  not  yet  half  sure  but  what  the  dream 
was  truly  pointing  the  way,  by  introducing 
Marshall  to  Belmont  as  her  fiance,  although 
she  had  threatened  never  to  lay  eyes  on  John 
again,  when  she  parted  with  him  last.  The 
amazed  lover  is  wide-mouthed  with  astonish- 
ment. It  is  Miss  Talmadge's  delightful 
touches  of  humor  along  with  serious  situa- 
tions, such  as  this  example  I  have  just  cited, 
that  makes  her  work  so  delightfully  full  of 
variety  and  added  interest.  You  can  never 
tell  beforehand,  as  is  unfortunately  so  fre- 
quently the  case  with  screen  players,  just 
what  move  she  is  going  to  make  next.  Her 
personality  too,  is  ever  elusive.  She  is  like 
the  brilliant-winged  butterflv  that  lights  for  a 
moment  in  the  very  position  required  to  scoop 
down  upon  it  with  your  net,  and  then  when 
everything  looks  just  too  easy,  and  you  lift 
the  net  from  the  flower,  you  find  to  your 
amazement  that  the  butterfly  has  rapidly 
disappeared. 


Compare  the  character  of  "Lucille"  in  "Her 
Only  Way"  to  that  of  "Puck,"  the  wistful 
heroine  of  "The  Safety  Curtain."  Immedi- 
ately, we  find  that  as  this  dainty  little  sprite 
of  the  London  music  halls,  a  waif  of  the 
tenement  district,  Miss  Talmadge  has  not  only 
shortened  her  skirts  and  put  her  hair  down 
to  become  this  half-child,  half-woman,  but 
has  changed  her  entire  personality  along  with 
her  change  of  makeup.  There  is  a  gorgeous 
passionate  fire  to  her  art,  like  an  ever-chang- 
ing opal,  as  this  child-wife  of  "Vulcan" 
(Anders  Randolf),  the  stage  strong  man,  who 
ofttimes  exercises  his  physical  strength  on  little 
Puck.  Nevertheless,  through  all  his  cruelty, 
she  accomplishes  her  wonderful  transforma- 
tion from  a  slavey  of  the  slums  to  the  most 
popular  toe  dancer  in  all  London.  Seldom  has 
Miss  Talmadge's  winsome  and  whimsical 
loveliness  been  more  in  evidence  than  in  the 
scene  in  this  picture,  where,  dressed  as  a 
dragon-fly,  with  great  gaudy  wings  attached 
to  her  little  shoulders,  she  pirouettes  and 
smiles  to  her  audiences — a  gay,  mischievous 
sprite,  whose  heart  is  in  reality  breaking  under 
all  the  tarleton  and  tinsel.  Then  she  is  saved 
from  the  fire,  which  breaks  ou;  in  the  theatre, 
by  "Captain  Merryon"  (Eugene  O'Brien),  a 
British  officer,  who  is  another  lonely  soul  like 
herself,  haying  risen  from  the  ranks,  which 
in    India    gives    an   officer   no    social    standing. 

Miss  Talmadge's  gradual  transition  from 
this  frightened  child,  who  asks  when  Merryon 
proposes  that  they  get  married — Vulcan  being 
thought  to  have  perished  in  the  theatre  fire — 
"You  are  sure  you  won't  beat  me?"  to  the 
awakened  woman  passionately  in  love  with  her 
husband,  who  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
advance  his  interests  in  India,  matching  her 
wits  with  those  of  experienced  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
true  histrionic  ability  on  the  silver-sheet.  It 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Norma  Talmadge  as  She  Appeared  in  "The  Forbidden  City" 
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o^^      By  R.  W„  BAREMORE      <r^g^ 


OME  people  will  tell  you  that  New 
Orleans  is  famous  because  of 
molasses,  others  claim  that  all  the 
city  is  good  for  has  to  do  with  the 
fizzes  that  the  drink-mixers  down 
there  know  how  to  make.  But 
there  are  thousands  all  over  the  country  who 
swear  that  the  only  reason  New  Orleans  has 
for  being  at  all  proud  is  because  it  is  the  "old 
home  town"  of  their  favorite  motion-picture 
star. 

Although  Corinne  Griffith  wasn't  born  in 
New  Orleans,  she  went  to  live  there  only  a 
few  months  after  she  had  come  to  this  earth 
and  spent  all  of  her  childhood  in  the  Southern 
city,  so  she  claims  it  as  her  home,  and  justly 
so.  Also  let  it  be  said  that  Miss  Griffith  is 
just  as  proud  of  the  fact  as  her  legion  of  ad- 
mirers in  the  South. 

Like  most  of  the  girls  from  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  Corinne  Griffith  is  a  born 
flirt.  Was  there  ever  a  Southern  girl  who 
didn't  like  to  play  with  the  hearts  of  men? 
Even  in  her  motion-picture  work  this  delight- 
ful little  blonde  lady  must  have  her  oppor- 
tunity good-naturedly  to  play  with  the  affec- 
tions of  men.  That  is  why  she  recently  in- 
sisted that  in  every  film  in  which  she  appeared 
there  were  four  men  that  must  have  parts  in 
the  play.  Of  course  the  four  have  ever  since 
been  literally  falling  all  over  themselves  to 
gain  the  favor  of  their  lady  fair,  and  Miss 
Griffith,  smart  little  lady  that  she  is,  just  keeps 
egging  them  on,  getting  more  and  more  atten- 
tion from  all  of  them,  and  incidentially  better 
results  in  her  pictures,  for  she  insists  that  the 
quickest  way  to  her  heart  is  to  be  competent  in 
one's  work. 

One  can  well  imagine  how  well  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this  satisfies  this  charming  Southern 
belle.  It's  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  all  crave, 
to  have  several  men  vieing  with  each  other  to 
be  the  favored  one.  When  proposals  come, 
Corinne  just  takes  Mister  Man  over  into  a 
corner  and  gives  him  her  ideas  on  marriage, 
the  main  points  of  her  discourse  being  her 
opinion  that  marriages  are  made  in  two  places, 
in  Heaven  and  in  Motion  Pictures. 

And  speaking  of  proposals — Corinne  Griffith 
has  had  one  hundred  and  two  during  the  year 
just  passed  that  came  to  her  through  the  mails 
from  male  fans  who  offered  her,  in  addition 
to  their  undying  love,  everything  from  a  string 
of  race  horses  to  farms  that  grew  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  potatoes  and  other  eatables. 
As  the  Vitagraph  star  never  did  believe  in  cor- 
respondence courses  in  anything,  much  less 
matrimony,  she  politely  but  firmlv  said  "no"  to 
the  one  hundred  and  two  letter-writing  lovers. 
We  must  tell  you  about  one  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  two  mentioned  above.  He  was  the 
eighty-ninth,  as  we  remember  it,  and  he  sent  a 
night  letter  to  Miss  Griffith  that  cost  quite  a 
few  dollars,  a  fact  of  which  he  complained  in 
the  last  ten  words  that  he  was  entitled  to  use 
without  extra  charge.  In  reply  the  star  com- 
plimented the  man  on  his  thrift,  telling  him 
that  because  of  his  careful  use  of  money  she 
was  sure  that  he  would  make  a  good  husband, 
but  had  to  refuse  him  because  she  just  never 
could  marry  a  man  who  lived  in  a  town  called 
Fallen  Angel,  Colorado. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  what  Miss  Griffith's 
associates,  her  camera  men,  property  men, 
"extras,"  and  the  many  others  who  work  about 


the  Vitagraph  plant,  think  of  her,  just  ask  any 
of  them  what  makes  life  worth  living.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  they'll  start  right  off 
to  tell  you  about  Corinne  Griffith,  how  she  runs 
into  the  "yard"  every  morning  in  her  car  after 
a  breezy  trip  from  New  York,  has  a  cheery 
"good  morning"  for  everybody,  fairly  breathes 
good  nature  and  happiness  and  makes  the 
whole  world  seem  rosy  even  on  the  dull- 
est days. 

There's  more  than  ane  workman  around  the 
studio  who  will  be  ready  to  swear  that  it  has 
been  Miss  Griffith  who  has  kept  him  facing  the 
world  during  times  when  it  seemed  they  could 
not  go  on,  when  youngsters  were  sick  and 
when  everything  seemed  black.  It  was  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  lovable  Southern  girl  that 
gave  them  the  proper  stimulus  to  go  about 
their  work,  trusting  that' all  would  turn  out 
well,  and  it  was  the  visits  of  the  dainty  star 
to  homes  where  despair  had  entered  that  put 
new  life  and  new  hope  into  the  hearts  of  those 
afflicted,  for  Corinne  Griffith  thinks  first  of 
others,  wants  others  to  be  as  happy  as  she  is 
and  goes  out  of  her  way  to  make  them  so. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  Miss  Griffith 
whether  the  day  has  been  a  hard  one  for  her. 
If  someone  needs  her,  she  never  fails  to  re- 
spond. Her  associates  will  tell  you  of  one 
particularly  trying  and  busy  day  that  she  had 
recently.  Miss  Griffith  had  to  go  through 
some  very  rough  scenes,  perform  a  dangerous 
stunt  and  worked  from  early  morning  until 
early  evening.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
for  her  home  an  extra  girl  came  to  her  with  a 
tale  of  woe.  The  girl's  mother  was  sick,  there 
was  hardly  anything  to  eat  and  no  money  for 


doctor's  bills.  Corinne  Griffith,  tired  as  she 
was,  went  to  the  girl's  home,  attended  to  the 
wants  of  the  family,  cheered  them  up  and 
spent  over  two  hours  with  them.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  she  had  her  own  dinner  and 
she  had  begun  working  at  eight  that  morning. 

If  that  isn't  the  spirit  of  loving  kindness,  we 
don't  know  what  is. 

Miss  Griffith  has  been  identified  with  the 
Vitagraph  Company  during  her  entire  screen 
career.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  "discov- 
ered" by  a  director  of  the  company  while  he 
was  attending  a  Mardi  Gras  fete  in  New 
Orleans.  At  the  time  she  had  won  high 
honors  for  her  graceful  dancing  and  beauty 
and  had  dreamed  of  a  stage  or  motion-picture 
career. 

Her  dream  came  true  when  the  Vitagraph 
official  offered  her  a  contract,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  much  persuasion  had  been  brought 
to  bear  that  Mrs.  Griffith,  who  had  other  plans 
for  her  daughter,  was  finally  convinced  that 
Corinne's  proper  place  was  on  the  silver  sheet. 

She  began  her  work  at  the  Hollywood 
studios  and  her  success  was  instantaneous. 
For  a  short  time  she  played  as  leading  lady 
and  then  was  made  a  star,  her  stick-to-it 
spirit,  her  cheerful  disposition  and  her  grim 
determination  to  get  to  the  top,  coupled  with 
beauty  and  brains,  have  enabled  her  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  stars  of  the 
silent  drama. 

Among  her  more  recent  pictures  might  be 
mentioned:  "Who  Goes  There?"  "I  Will  Re- 
pay," "The  Menace,"  "The  Clutch  of  Circum- 
stance," "Miss  Ambition,"  "The  Adventure 
Shop,"  and  "The  Girl  Question." 


Isn't  She  a  Rough  Looking  Guy?     Viola  Dana  Stars  in  "The  Gold  Cure" 
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FORSOOTH 
FOR  RUTH 

RUTH  ROLAND, 
fascinatingly  fluffy, 
beautifully  butterflied, 
captivatingly  c  o  n  f  e  c- 
tioned,  must  have  her 
shy  little  joke  the  same 
as  anyone  else.  As  the 
whole  film  world 
knows,  she  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  fine,  deli- 
cate clothes,  light  and 
silky — so  very  light  that 
they  just  are  though 
they  don't  seem  to  be.  Recently  when  a  friend 
saw  her  in  one  of  her  choice  evening  affairs 
of  frills  and  more  frills,  she  remarked,  "Oh, 
Ruth,  what  a  filmy  vision  you  are !"  Miss 
Roland  very  promptly  replied  thus :  "That 
shouldn't  call  for  a  comment — I  am  in  the 
film  business." 

Pretty  good,  we'll  say,  since  it  stands  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  truth,  but  what  a 
joke  it  would  be  if  she  had  been  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  Thin  goods  won't  stand 
hard  wear.  m, 

"UPSTAIRS  AND  DOWN"  has  moved  up 
in  the  public  esteem  via  the  screen  route  with 
Olive  Thomas  as  the  star  conductor. 

From  the  stage  to  the  photoplay  is  a 
veritable  train  of  progress  nowadays. 

9 

FRANK  E.  WOODS,  the  Supervising 
Director  of  Paramount  productions,  wrote  and 
sold  scenarios  for  $7.50  a  piece  a  few  years 
ago  and  he  was  glad  to  get  that  sum. 

Wouldn't  that  sum  get  SOME  scenario 
nowadays!  Gee,  some  of  the  thousand- 
dollar  ones  are  awful  enough. 


WHAT  is  Anna  Q.  Nilsson's  middle  name? 
We  don't  know — 

Waiting  for  a  "cue"  on  the  Q  as  it  were. 


CLAIRE  DU  BREY,  who  is  an  auto  owner 
herself,  has  come  forth  with  a  plea  to  Los 
Angeles  autoists  to  put  themselves  to  a  little 
trouble  when  it  is  a  question  of  giving  the 
old  soldiers  at  the  Sawtelle  Home  a  lift  into 
town.  Miss  Du  Brey  declares  her  blood  boils 
every  time  she  sees  an  autoist  turn  a  disdainful 
nose  toward  some  of  the  old  fellows.  They 
know  her  well  and  she  seldom  drives  to  town 
alone  and  declares  they  are  fine  old  gentlemen, 
every  one  of  them. 

But  Miss  Du  Brey  seems  to  forget  that 
the  last  thing  the  average  auto  owner  thinks 
of  is  unselfishness.  To  get  uppishly  stingy 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  modern 
"auto-intoxication." 

9 

WINIFRED  WESTOVER  was  recently 
robbed  out  West. 

Miss  Westover  should  come  and  look  the 
east  over — we  have  robbers,  too,  and  some 
of  the  cutest  profiteers! 

Wb 

"WHO  CARES?" 

Constance  Talmadge.  Why?  Because  she 
is  the  star  of  that  play. 

JULIAN  ELTINGE'S  right  name  is  Bill 
Dalton. 

O-o-oh!  Sounds  more  like  bandits  than 
female  impersonators. 

■> 

LOUISE  FUZENDA  has  a  new  pet— it's  a 
pig,  and  she  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  call 
it. 

Permit  us  to  suggest  Ham  as  an  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  cognomen  for  a  piece 
of  pork. 


MAY  ALLISON  says  she  doesn't  like  being 
one  of  the  sights  of  Los  Angeles.  "I  may  look 
like  one  at  times,"  she  said,  "but  being  pointed 
out  to  the  passengers  on  the  rubberneck 
wagons  makes  me  feel  like  a  museum  or  a 
monument  or  something." 

And  maybe  May  would  be  more  annoyed 
than  ever  if  no  one  ever  paid  any  attention 
to  her  at  all.  Among  other  reasons  is,  if 
she  was  no  attraction  her  salary  would 
dwindle  to  pennies  paltry  and  few. 


SHANNON   FIFE,   the  popular  photoplay- 
wright,  is  out  of  the  army  safe  and  sound — 
Except  he  is  full  of  plot  germs. 


FRED  NIBLO,  who  directs  the  Enid  Ben- 
nett pictures  at  the  Thomas  H.  Ince  studio, 
has  a  hobby  like  most  every  other  man.  His 
is  the  solving  of  trick  puzzles.  He  just  loves 
them  and  has  solved  nearly  every  one  on  the 
market.  Occasionally  someone,  knowing  his 
passion  for  puzzles,  sends  a  new  one  and  then 
a  whole  night  or  a  Sunday  is  consumed  work- 
ing out  the  mystery  of  the  device.  He  rather 
prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  stumped  yet. 

Has  he  tried  to  solve  out  the  puzzle  known 
as  woman?  We'll  bet  a  cookie  he  or  no 
other  man  ever  solved  her  for  a  minute. 


BEBE  DANIELS  is  eighteen  years  old 
and  she  made  her  dfbut  as  an  actress  at  the 
age  of  three. 

Historically  speaking,  so  be  Bebe. 


HARRY  POLLARD,  the  comedian,  reached 
the  stage  by  way  of  a  church  choir. 
Oh  what  the  hymn  did  to  him! 


A  FELLOW  by  the  name  of  Black  applied 
for  the  position  as  leading  man  to  Pearl 
White,  but  was  rejected. 

Black  and  White  presumably  sounded  too 
much  like  a  taxi. 


FANNIE  WARD  has  one  of  her  diamonds 
insured  for  $60,000. 

Gosh!  But  wouldn't  it  pay  to  let  it  be 
stolen?  Sixty  thousand  bucks  would  appeal 
to  us  more  than  any  one  diamond  possibly 
could.  m, 

"I  NEVER  did  care  for  careless  people, 
because  I  am  a  stickler  for  law  and  order." 
So   declares  a  prominent  movie  star. 

He  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a 
"wild  and  wooly  western  hero  of  the  screen" 
who  more  resembled  a  musical  comedy  toe- 
dancer  in  cowboy  outfit.  Yea,  and  verily, 
some  "stars"  do  play  "westerns"  most 
carelessly.  m, 

IF  THERE  is  any  kind  of  a  part  Raymond 
Hatton  can't  take  we  have  failed  to  discover 
it— 

Unless  it  is  taking  his  own  part. 


COOKS   OF 
CONVENIENCE 

MABEL  NORMAND 
has  enlisted  the  services 
of  a  Japanese  cook  and 
so  far  has  had  little 
cause  to  complain.  To 
one  of  her  associates  in 
her  new  Goldwyn  Pic- 
ture, "Sis  Hopkins,"  the 
little  Goldwyn  star  di- 
vulged why  she  had  se- 
lected a  Nipponese.  "I 
killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone,"  Miss  Nor- 
mand  explained.  "He  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
cook,  and  he  helps  me  decipher  tbf  letters  I 
get  every  week  from  my  friends,  the  Japanese 
schoolboys." 

But  why  not  get  even  a  more  versatile 
cook  than  that  even — one  who  not  only  does 
all  his  work  and  many  other  things  besides, 
but  who  is  enough  of  a  kill-many-birds-wifh- 
one-stone  guy  to  pay  his  own  wages!  That 
is  a  cook  of  convenience. 


GOLDWYN  has  added  Matt  Moore  to  its 
roster  of  players,  which  already  includes 
Matt's  brother,   Tom  Moore. 

There's  nothing  like  getting  much  Moore 
when  you  want  plenty. 

9 

A  GOOD  and  justified  middle  name  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew — 

Draw!     Say,  how  they  do  draw. 

|t§. 

NOW  that  Jack  Pickford  is  out  of  the  navy, 
Will  it  go  down  any? 


WHAT    entitles    so    many    movie    folks    to 
being  classed  as  aviators  ? 
Flu.  IMf 

CHARLIE  MURRAY  says  he  believes  in 
taking  his  time. 

No  one  could  ever  accuse  Murray  of 
rhyming  with  hurry. 


THE  eternal  question : 
Who  will  be  the  next  photoplay  star  to 
get  a  divorce?  m> 

HERE  is  a  pun  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  of 
course  the  "pun-ees"  are  very  young — 
Bessie  is  Love  and  Louise  is  Lovely. 


THERE  is  room  for  better  quality  in  photo- 
plays. 

But  the  producers  don't  seem  inclined  to 
buy  more  room. 

CHARLIE  RAY  is  proving  his  versatility 
along  the  line  of  athletic  prowess,  his  latest 
screen  photographs  requiring  baseball  and 
pugilistic  activities. 

All  we  hope  is  that  Charlie  won't  essay 
ping-pong  or  golf. 

9 

ALMA  RUBENS  is  a  brunette. 

Our  reason  for  mentioning  this  fact  is  that 
we  have  been  asked  her  complexion  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  times,  and  she'll  be 
white-headed  before  we  will  answer  the 
query  again. 

9 

ONE  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  all  is,  how 
can  so  many  girls  go  crazy  over  some  screen 
leading  men ! 

Guess  it's  only  a  human  weakness  to 
blindly  follow  the  leading. 
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By  KARL  KREMLIN 


^s^T^ 


ERHAPS  if  the  doctor  had  seen 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  he  would 
have  known  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  had  a  grudge 
against  the  sanitarium. 
The  muffled  bell  above  the  door- 
way intoned  the  hour  of  seven.  The  soft  notes 
vibrated  through  the  corridors  and  bade  each 
visitor  leave  the  place  and  come  no  more  until 
tomorrow  afternoon.  A  nurse  in  cushioned 
slippers  tip-toed  silently  along  the  halls,  gently 
opening  and  closing  each  door  and  whispering 
the  nightly  greeting  to  each  patient  as  she 
passed.  Lights  in  different  windows  winked, 
and  darkness  gathered.  A  soft  hush  as  of  a 
summer  evening  on  the  desert  fell,  and  only  the 
faint  rumble  of  the  distant  thoroughfares 
betrayed  or  broke  the  stillness.  Minutes  passed 
and  grew  toward  the  substance  of  an  hour. 

A  soft  breeze  played  across  the  lawn  and 
stirred  the  curtain  of  a  sleeping-room.  It 
waved  slowly,  silently,  floating  for  a  moment 
into  the  room,  then  returning  to  its  place  with 
a  soft  swish  against  the  covers,  trailing  lightly 
across  the  face  of  Dorothy  Gish,  who  lay  with 
eyes  closed,  according  to  the  nurse's  order. 

"Woof  !    Take  'em  away  !" 

It  was  not  a  still,  small  voice  that  spoke.  It 
was  a  large  and  very  noisy  one  that  had  been 
quiet  for  forty-five  long  minutes.  The  sound 
reached  the  night  nurse  behind  her  closed  door 
at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor. 

Pat-pat-pat.  The  steps  came  down  the 
passage,  stopping  at  each  door  and  asking 
whence  came  the  sound.  Patients  were  upright 
in  their  beds.  The  woman  who  had  come  for 
nervous  chills  along  her  backbone  said  the 
voice  came  from  the  end  of  the  hall  and  that 
some  one  was  being  murdered.  The  nurse  ran 
faster,  to  the  door  of  Dorothy's  room.  She 
opened  softly  and  looked  in.  The  occupant 
was  standing  on  the  cot,  busily  tieing  knots 
in  the  curtain. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?"  The  voice  was 
sweet  and  low. 

"Take  away  these  ticklers,  they  make  me 
sneeze,"  remarked  the  star  of  "The  Hope 
Chest." 

"Sh —  Do  the  curtains  bother  you?"  she 
whispered. 

"I'll  say  they  do." 

The  curtains  were  removed  and  the  place 
once  more  lapsed  into  silence.  The  clock  in 
muffled  tones  announced  the  hour  of  nine.  The 
patient  lay  in  dutiful  silence,  but  her  eyes  were 
no  longer  closed.  She  revolved  the  events  of 
the  previous  days  in  rapid  succession,  from  the 
time  she  had  entered  the  place  to  recover  from 
her  influenza,  until  her  mother  had  come  and 
taken  her  clothes  away  so  she  could  not  escape. 
She  did  not  love  the  sanitarium.  There  were 
too  many  symptoms  in  it.  There  was  a  woman 
with  a  pair  of  dark  piercing  eyes  who  had 
suffered  terribly  from  lumbago.  Dorothy  had 
suffered  with  her,  through  each  and  every 
detail  of  the  sickness,  which  had  covered 
weeks.  She  was  worn  out  with  mental  agonies 
of  sympathy.  Then  there  was  the  man  who 
fasted,  and  delivered  his  opinions  at  each 
meeting  on  the  green  rest  lawn  that  fronted 
the  establishment.  His  talks  had  made  her 
hungry — very  hungry,  and,  it  was  on  this 
subject  that  she  lingered  now. 

Constance  Talmadge  had  smuggled  her  a 
box  of  chocolates  that  afternoon,  but  ere  they 


were  a  quarter  gone  the  nurse  had  found  them, 
and  the  chocolates  were  now  reposing  peace- 
fully in  the  office  safe,  along  with  other 
valuables.  This  last  encroachment  on  her 
personal  liberty  had  left  a  sore  spot.  She 
could  stand  to  be  deprived  of  clothes,  of  family 
and  friends,  but  when  one  loses  the  only 
chocolates  one  has,  she  soliloquized,  it  is  time 
for  determined,  aggressive  action.  She  propped 
herself  into  a  sitting  posture  and  pushed  the 
button  by  the  bed. 

A  moment  later  the  nurse  arrived,  a  worried 
look  upon  her  features,  and  asked  what  the 
patient  most  desired. 

"Chocolates,"  replied  Dorothy. 

The  worried  look  increased. 

"You  mustn't  think  about  chocolates  now, 
dearie.    This  is  the  time  for  sleep." 

"Unless  I  have  food,  I  shall  never  sleep 
again,"  the  voice  was  raising  in  its  pitch, 
determined  in  its  accents. 


"Sh — dearie,  you  will  wake  the  patients." 

"I'll  say  I  will."     The  voice  was  still  rising. 

"Now  you  really  must  not  have  chocolates. 
Shan't  I  get  you  some  milk  toast,  or  some 
cracker  soup?" 

"Chocolates." 

The  nurse  turned  and  softly  closed  the  door. 
Down  the  corridor  she  padded  past  the  rooms 
of  many  sleepers,  until  she  reached  the  door 
of  the  doctor's  apartment.  She  touched  the 
bell  and  watied.  A  few  moments  and  the  door 
opened. 

"What  is  it?" 

The  nurse  explained,  and  the  doctor,  wearing 
that  haggard  expression  that  haunts  the  faces 
of  professional  men,  followed  the  lady  in  white 
to  the  room  where  a  determined  woman  de- 
manded her  free  born  rights. 

She  sat  upright  in  bed.  The  light  was  on. 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Chocolates!  Chocolates!!  Chocolates!!!    Does  Dorothy  Like  Chocolates?    Well,  Read  the  Story 
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SERIAL  NUMBER  THREE 
First  Episode 

Ed.  F.,  hid. — Please  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  is  located  at  the  present  time,  and  also 
whether  Olga  Petrova  is  still  on  the  screen. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  immediately  after  her  hus- 
band's death  in  an  aviation  camp,  departed  for 
England  and  is  at  the  present  time  sojourning 
there.  Mme.  Petrova  left  the  screen  a  short  time 
ago,  and  is  now  working  assiduously  on  the  new 
spoken  play,  entitled  "The  Eighth  Sin,"  in  which 
the  noted  artist  expects  to  grip  -  her  audiences 
with   stronger   emotions. 

Second  Episode 

Doris  Page,  III. — Has  Jack  Pickford  returned 
from  France  yet  or  hasn't  he  been  released  from 
the  service? 

Jack  Pickford  is  again  in  this  country  making 
pictures  in  Hollywood  for  his  own  company,  and 
his  releases  will  be  on  the  market  within  a  short 
time. 

Third  Episode 

George,  of  Jersey  City. — What  is  the  age  of 
Theda  Bara?  Is  Fannie  Ward  married,  and  has 
she  any  children?  Kindly  give  me  the  address 
of  George  Walsh. 

Theda  Bara  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but 
don't  tell  anyone.  Yes,  Fannie  Ward  is  married 
and  has  one  child — a  daughter.  George  Walsh 
can  be  reached  by  addressing  him  at  the  Holly- 
wood Studios,  care  of  William  Fox  Corporation. 

Fourth  Episode 

Laura  Lind,  Montana. — With  what  motion  pic- 
ture company  did  Harold  Lockwood  play?  Was 
he  ever  on  the  stage  before  entering  the  movies? 
Was  he  married  to  May  Allison? 

Harold  Lockwood,  prior  to  his  untimely  death 
from  influenza,  was  playing  under  contract  for 
the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation.  Yes,  he  was  on 
the  stage  before  entering  the  silent  drama  field. 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  but  not  to  May 
Allison. 

Fifth  Episode 

Carolyn  Jacks,  Va. — What  is  the  name  of  one 
of  Marguerite  Marsh's  latest  serials,  and  has  she 
any  other  sisters  excepting  the  noted  Mae? 

Marguerite's  latest  serial  was  "The  Master 
Mystery"  in  which  she  played  the  prominent  role 
in  support  of  Houdini  under  the  Pathe  banner. 
There  is  still  one  more  sister  in  screenland  and 
her  name  is  Mildred. 

Sixth  Episode 

E.  M.  L.,  Kansas. — Kindly  give  me  the  name  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Scenario  Department  of  the 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation. 

The  recognized  head  of  Metro's  scenario 
department  is  June  Mathis,  who  is,  indeed,  a  live 
wire,  always  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas.  If  you 
send  your  manuscript  to  her,  we  feel  sure  that 
she  will  carefully  peruse  it  and  give  it  all  the 
consideration  of  which  it  is  worthy.  You  can 
always  address  her  in  care  of  the  Metro  Corpora- 
tion,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Seventh    Episode 

Mildred,  New  Mexico. — Kindly  give  me  the 
cast  of  characters  of  Dorothy  Dalton's  latest 
release,  "Extravagance,"  and  the  name  of  the 
author. 

Below  is  the  cast,  for  which  you  asked : 

Helen  Douglas   Dorothy  Dalton 

Alan  Douglas   Charles  Clary 

Hartley  Crance   /.  Barney  Sherry 

William  Windom   Donald  McDonald 

Billy  Braden   Philo  McCullough 

Mr.   John   Lynch   is   the   author   of   this    story. 


f? 


LINES  TO  HAROLD  LOCKWOOD 

By  Juniata  Wittich  Porter 

So  short  a  time  ago  you  worked  and  played 
And  made  your  gift  a   means    to    cheer 
mankind — 
Your  beauty  and  the  magic  of  your  art 
Resplendent    shone    like    gold    but    just 
refined. 

"Close  up"  you  came  to  hearts  of  countless 
friends 
Who  loved  you  for  your  grace  of  mind 
and  soul, 
And  gloried  in  the  promise  that  the  years 
Would  add  new  brilliance  to  your  lustrous 
role. 

But    now   your   final    "fadeout"    has    been 
made — 
"The  End"  is  written  to  your  life's  short 
reel; 
A  shock,  a  pang,  an  anguish  past  belief, 
Your  most  untimely  going  manes  us  feel. 

And  yet,  to  me  who  learned  to  love  you  so 
For  traits  the  "silversheet"  has  made  so 
clear, 

It  seems  that  you  have  just  advanced  a  step 
Into  a  broader,  more  productive  sphere. 

And  found  "location"  in  a  new,  sweet  place, 
Where  master  hands  direct  and  stage  the 
play; 
And  there,  as  here,   the  gladness   of  your 
part 
Will  hearten  others  all  along  the  way. 


Eighth   Episode 

James  Frazer,  Montgomery,  Ala. — -Will  you 
please  advise  me  where  Julian  Eltinge  lives? 

Mr.  Eltinge  resides  in  a  superb  residence  on 
Dalton  Mount,  overlooking  Silver  Lake,  about 
fifteen  minutes'   ride   from  Los  Angeles. 

Ninth  Episode 

Ruth  Shaeffer,  Pa. — I  understand  Gladys  Leslie 
is  making  a  picture  for  Vitagraph  which  soon  will 
be  released.  Can  you  give  me  the  approximate 
date? 

Vitagraph  Company  released  a  Gladys  Leslie 
picture  on  February  10th  under  the  title  of 
"Fortune's  Child,"  and  judging  from  the  notices 
sent  out  it  is  one  of  her  best  and  is  receiving 
high   favor. 


Tenth  Episode 

Gertrude  D.,  Minn. — I  have  often  seen  the 
Drews  on  the  stage  and  understand  that  they  are 
still  playing,  and  have  often  wondered  how  they 
can  continue  to  make  pictures  while  still  touring 
on  the  stage.     Can  you  tell  me  how  they  do  it? 

The  Drew  comedies  in  the  future  will  be 
released  monthly  and  will  be  produced  by  the 
Drews  in  addition  to  their  work  upon  the  stage 
in  "Keep  Her  Smiling"  in  which  they  are  now 
on  tour.  A  complete  motion  picture  outfit  is 
carried  by  the  company,  scenes  for  the  new 
comedies  being  taken  in  localities  best  suited  to 
the  demands  of  the  scripts.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  such  an  undertaking  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  stars  of  the  legitimate  stage 
who  are  also  appearing  in  pictures. 

Eleventh   Episode 

Norine  Claw,  Utah. — Is  it  true  that  the  picture, 
"The  Great  Victory,  Wilson  or  the  Kaiser,  the 
Fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns,"  had  a  larger  cast  of 
principals  than  any  picture  released  for  some 
time? 

In  this  picture,  there  was  a  cast  of  thirty-seven 
principals,  which  is  unusual  but  necessary  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  interested  persons 
as  the  heads  of  the  belligerent  countries.  Fred 
C.  Truesdell,  Henry  Kolker  and  Margaret 
McWade  play  the  most  prominent  roles. 

Twelfth  Episode 

Francis  S.,  Chicago.  —  Who  is  Norma  Tal- 
madge's    leading   man    at   present? 

Thomas  Meighan  is  taking  most  of  the  stellar 
roles  opposite  her,  and  this  duo  is  scoring  a  big 
success  together. 

Thirteenth  Episode 

Thomas  W.,  Cincinnati. — My  sister  wrote  me 
from  New  York  City  that  my  old  favorite, 
William  Shea,  was  dead.  Can  you  enlighten  me 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  her  statement? 

Yes,  William  Shea  passed  away  last  month  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  demise  will  be 
mourned  by  many  admirers.  He  had  been  acting 
before  the  camera  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  those  who 
knew  him. 

Fourteenth  Episode 

Frank  W.  Tyce,  Colorado. — Why  is  it  that 
Maurice  Costello  is  not  shown  more  in  the  films — 
he  used  to  be  such  a  favorite  among  fans? 

There  has  not  been  much  activity  in  fildom  for 
Mr.  Costello  lately,  in  fact,  he  has  long  been 
considered  as  retired  from  the  screen,  but  he  has 
been  re-engaged  by  Viatgraph  to  co-star  with 
Alice  Joyce  in   some  new  super-productions. 

Fifteenth  Episode 
Joe  Sullivan. — Will   you   kindly  give  me   some 
information  concerning  Kenneth  Webb? 

Kenneth  Webb  started  his  theatrical  career 
while  still  in  college.  At  that  time  he  wrote  a 
comic  opera  which  was  put  on  by  the  college 
dramatic  club.  Since  graduating  he  has  written 
several  musical  comedies  with  his  brother  Roy, 
but  the  lure  of  the  silent  drama  proved  too  great, 
so  he  took  up  directing  and  has  made  a  success 
of  it. 
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Dabs  from  a  Powder  Puff 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


So  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, we  left  for  home  and  Carmel  stopped  to 
be  weighed,  for  her  director  wanted  to  know 
just  how  heavy  she'd  be,  in  case  a  handsome 
leading  man  would  have  to  carry  her  upstairs. 
Carmel  knew  her  height,  but  she  hadn't 
thought  of  any  other  measurements  or 
weights,  in  her  hurry  to  reach  the  studio. 
Coming  back  to  town,  we  stopped  at  a  penny 
slot  machine  and  she  actually  kept  me  in  her 
hand  so  that  I  added  to  her  importance — no,  I 
mean  avordupois.  She  was  a  little  timid  and 
afraid  to  look  at  the  figures  on  the  dial,  but 
her  mother  said,  "Your  weight  is  just  right, 
only  you  must  never  go  beyond  that."  Then 
Carmel  faithfully  promised  she  would  fast  if 
necessary,  but  never,  never  would  she  take  on 
another  pound. 

Then  a  man  she  called  Mr.  Eddie  Dillon 
directed  her  in  a  play  called  "The  Heiress  of 
Coffee  Dan's,"  and  though  she  has  but  a  small 
part,  she  made  so  much  of  it  that  everybody 
told  her  she  was  to  be  a  real  motion-picture 
star.  And  her  bright  eyes  twinkled  so  that  I 
was  quite  sure  she  was  a  star  already. 

Everything  was  going  on  beautifully,  only 
one  day  a  friend  gave  Carmel  a  puppy-dog 
and  when  my  mistress  wasn't  looking,  the  pup 
gathered  me  up  and  ran  madly  down  the 
street,  chewing  my  poor,  blanched  face. 

I  heard  shrieks  and  wails,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  an  eternity  passed  before  a  man  eathered 
up  the  pup  and  took  me  forcibly  from  his 
horrid  jaws.  I  had  lost  my  pink  silk  gown,  I 
had  a  terrible  gash  in  one  side,  and  while 
Carmel's  tears  flowed  freely,  she  operated  on 
me  and  saved  my  life. 

After  that,  she  said  I  was  too  delicate  to 
work  hard,  so  she  took  me  to  the  drug  store 
again  and  bought  my  younger  sister,  who  was 
strong  and  a  hard  worker,  and  able  to  do  a 
day's  toil  without  suffering.  As  for  me,  I  was 
always  carried  about,  and  Carmel  named  me 
"Mascot,"  and  never  for  a  single  day  since 
that  time  have  we  been  separated. 

One  time  we  had  to  go  on  location  to 
Catalina  Island,  and  in  getting  out  her  make- 
up, Carmel  in  some  way  let  me  slip  into  the 
great  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  her  scenes  until  I  was 
saved  from  drowning.  We  had  been  on  the 
"Cabrillo" — a  boat  which  travels  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Avalon,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
lower  a  rowboat  with  two  husky  sailors,  who 
finally  fished  me  up  in  an  old  tin  bucket.  Hor- 
rors, how  cold  it  was,  and  how  gladly  I  snug- 
gled into  Carmel's  hand,  while  the  sun  warmed 
me  back  to  fluffy  life. 

When  we  got  ashore  we  found  my  sister 
had  straggled  away,  so  Carmel  said,  "Dear 
Little  Mascot,  you  must  work  today — for  my 
feet  and  limbs  must  be  powdered  for  the  next 
scenes,  this  is  a  barefoot  day  for  me." 

You  can  imagine  with  what  joy  I  softly 
touched  her,  how  I  lingered  around  her  tiny 
ankles    and    tickled    her    pink   toes    until    she 
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laughed  with  glee.  She  said,  "Mascot,  you 
always  bring  me  luck  ....  let's  see  what  you 
can  do  today." 

Some  weeks  later  we  drove  downtown  to- 
gether and  Carmel  purchased  a  strong  cedar 
box,  "mothproof,"  she  called  it.  The  pretty 
thing  was  topped  off  with  satin  flowers  and 
leaves,  lined  with  soft  wadding,  and  draped  in 
pink  silk.  Carmel  lifted  me  tenderly  into  my 
new  home  and  said,  "Little  Mascot,  this  is 
your  hiding  place  now.  You  will  never  have 
to  do  any  hard  work  again,  no  bad  doggies  can 
find  you,  no  naughty  men  borrow  you  and  try 
to  flirt  with  you  when  your  big  brothers  are 
not  around  to  put  yellow  powder  on  their 
faces,  as  they've  tried  to  do  so  often.  There's 
a  golden  key  to  lock  you  in  and  you'll  just 
travel  about  and  bring  me  good  fortune  every 
time  I  open  the  lid  to  look  upon  you." 

So,  though  I  have  become  a  bit  passe, 
though  I  cannot  hope  for  rejuvenation  like  a 
famous  "Aunt  Mary"  of  whom  Carmel  often 
told  me,  I  am  content  to  lie  in  my  luxurious 
berth,  on  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  real 
motion-picture  star,  her  dearest  possession. 

Carmel  had  me  considerably  worried  lately, 
though.  I  heard  her  read  telegrams  to  her 
fond  mother  about  certain  Eastern  managers 
who  wanted  her  to  leave  the  screen  and  go 
on  the  stage.  I  feared  she  would  accept  and 
take  me  to  a  cold  climate  where  draughty 
stages,  snow  and  ice  and  piercing  winds  would 
put  a  sudden  end  to  my  existence. 

However,  it's  all  settled  now.  My  little 
mistress  says  that  she  will  remain  in  films  and 
stick  to  California,  where  I  may  take  a  daily 
sun-bath.  We  may  have  to  bid  farewell  to 
Universal  City  at  the  end  of  her  present  con- 
tract, and  we  will  miss  our  cosy  dressing  room 
with  its  mirrored  table,  which  reflects  Car- 
mel's glorious  eyes,  and  where  soft  pink  lights 
make  me  look  younger,  less  sophisticated,  than 
I  really  am,  but  as  long  as  I'm  the  Mascot  of 
Carmel  Myers,  I  am  sure  I  can  bring  her  as 
great  a  success  as  the  Blue  Birds  which  have 
fluttered  over  her  screen  productions. 


Vicky  Van 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

enthusiastically,  when  suddently  she  recog- 
nized her  husband,  and  her  countenance 
changed  to  a  ghastly  whito.  Immediately 
Randolph  was  puzzled.  What  en  earth  could 
his  wife  be  doing  here  ?  Surely  it  must  be 
she !  But  why  the  camouflage  ?  Steele  must 
be  wrong  if  he  thought  this  was  Vicky  Van ! 

Vicky  immediately  composed  herself,  and 
started  to  dart  through  the  doorway,  but 
Randolph  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder 
to  detain  her,  and  in  so  doing  the  scar  was 
revealed.  She  extricated  herself  from  his 
grasp  and  madly  dashed  out  of  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Randolph.  Unobserved,  Calhoun, 
who  had  joined  the  set  a  few  moments  before, 
sensed  trouble,  and  followed. 

On  her  way  to  the  dining  room,  Randolph 
overtook  her  and  snatched  off  her  wig,  cursed 
and  began  to  choke  her.  Julie  heard  the 
scuffle  from  the  adjoining  room  and  rushed 
to  her  mistress'  assistance. 

"Let  go  of  her!"  she  cried.  "You  brute! 
What  do  you  mean  by  such  cruel  treatment? 
Don't  you  see  you  are  choking  her  to  death?" 

Her  protests  were  in  vain,  and  suddenly 
Vicky's  form  drooped  and  she  fell  helplessly 
to  the  floor  with  eyes  upturned  and  the  color 
faded  from  her  cheeks. 

Julie,  believing  that  Randolph  had  murdered 
her,  stealthily  crept  behind  him  and  stabbed 
him  with  a  knife  lying  nearby.  There  lav  the 
two  bodies,  but  Julie  quickly  roused  Vicky 
from  her  semi-conscious  stupor  and  they 
hastily  exited  through  the  secret  door. 

Upon    finding   the   body    of    Randolph,    the 


police   made   a   thorough   investigation.     The 

secret  door  was  discovered  and  immediately 
Vicky  was  accused  of  the  crime. 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  protested  Vicky.  But  the 
authorities  paid  little  heed  to  her  pleadings. 

The  faithful  maid  would  deny  her  guilt  no 
longer,  and  confessed  that  she  killed  Randolph 
to  save  her  mistress  from  death. 

"You  can  easily  see  that  she  is  innocent,  for 
she  was  being  choked  when  I  stabbed  him. 
His  finger-prints  should  be  your  conclusion." 

And  then  Julie  was  placed  under  arrest. 

For  many  days  thereafter  Ruth  sat  in  her 
room,  when  she  realized  her  whole  escapade 
would  soon  pass  over,  and  she  would  once 
more  seek  solace  with  the  friend  she  had  met 
on  the  roadside,  whose  lasting  impression 
never  ceased  to  inspire  her. 

Calhoun  called  a  few  weeks  later  and  told 
her  of  his  affection,  which  had  started  at  their 
first  impromptu  meeting. 

He  looked  at  Ruth  admiringly  and  her  arms 
slowly  entwined  about  his  neck. 


The  Little  Disturber  Recovers 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

Her  chin  rested  in  a  determined  fashion  on 
her  knees.    Her  arms  were  folded. 

"Now,  young  lady,  nursie  says  you're  hungry. 
What  can  we  fix  for  you?" 

"Chocolates." 

From  the  wall  to  the  left  came  a  series  of 
dull  thuds,  as  of  some  one  pounding.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  voice  roared  through  the  halls : 

"I  came  here  to  rest,  and  if  this  infernal 
caterwalling  isn't  stopped,  I'm  going  to  move." 

The  doctor  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the 
nurse.  Voices  lowered  slightly  in  their  tone, 
but  from  down  the  hallway  came  other  sounds, 
significant  and  ominous.  The  woman  with  the 
lumbago  was  shrieking. 

While  the  nurse  and  doctor  strove  to  quiet 
the  growing  noises,  a  girl  in  a  pair  of  pink 
pajamas  stole  down  the  hallway  to  the  office. 

Minutes  passed  and  the  place  resumed  its 
quiet.  Nurse  and  doctor  returned  to  the  room 
of  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.   It  was  vacant. 

Sounds  of  more  pad-padding  drifted  down 
the  cushioned  aisle  and  the  search  began. 
Through  the  offices,  through  the  gardens  they 
went,  and  finally  glimpsing  a  light  behind 
blinds,  they  found  her,  in  the  kitchen.  The 
opening  of  the  door  was  accompanied  by  a 
loud  and  clangourous  crash  as  dishes  and  tin- 
pans  smote  the  table  and  floor  from  the  altitude 
of  the  jam  and  jelly  cupboards. 

"God  save  their  nerves,"  breathed  doctor, 
as  he  took  firm  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  Little 
Disturber.     Come  with  me  and  get  back  to  bed." 

"You  are  starving  me,"  howled  the  victim 
of  hunger,  and  at  that  moment  pandemonium 
broke  loose. 

The  man  who  had  fasted  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall  in  a  bathrobe  and  bare  feet.  His 
hair  was  disheveled.  He  carried  a  walking 
stick.  Close  behind  him  came  the  woman  from 
St.  Paul  who  had  come  to  California  to 
recuperate  and  build  up  her  shattered  nervous 
system.  Joining  the  chorus,  doors  opened  here 
and  there.  The  financial  bulwark  of  the  insti- 
tution swayed  and  tottered.  Through  the  crowd 
the  doctor  led  the  offended  Dorothy. 

The  clock  was  softly  chiming  eleven,  but  no 
one  knew  it.  In  the  office,  while  irate  patients 
stamped  their  feet  and  demanded  justice,  the 
doctor    was    telephoning. 

"Is  this  the  Gish  residence  ?  I  wish  you 
would  send  a  car  over  immediately  for  your 
daughter.  She  is  entirely  cured  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  room  vacated  tonight." 

And  in  a  quiet  room  in  the  front  of  the 
sanitarium  a  girl  in  a  pair  of  pink  pajamas  sat 
upright  in  bed  feasting  to  her  taste's  delight 
on  the  slim  remainder  of  a  box  of  chocolates. 
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For  You  and  for  Me 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


things  and  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  Colorado 
have  decided  that  the  little  lady  in  question  is 
not  their  particular  style  at  present.  A  theatre 
owner  or  manager  usually  has  his  eye  to  the  main 
chance  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  people  really 
make  it  known  what  they  are  anxious  to  see  a 
particular  artist's  pictures  that  manager  would 
be  less  than  a  business  man  if  he  did  not  make 
a  point  of  booking  them  just  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
could. 

Dear  Miss  Petrova: 

Why  do  they  call  you  Madame  Petrova  instead 
of  Miss  Petrova? 

— May  Arthur,  Detroit. 
Dear  Miss  Arthur: 

For    two    reasons.      First,    because    I    am    not 
"Miss,"  and,   secondly,  because   I  have  a   horror 
of   hearing  myself   addressed   as    SSssspitrova. 
Dear  Madame  Petrova: 

I  have  been  in  and  out  of  moving  pictures 
(mostly  out),  for  a  year  and  it  doesn't  look  to  me 
that  I  am  any  nearer  the  realization  of  my  am- 
bitions than  I  was  when  I  started.  It  looked  so 
easy  at  first.  But  now  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  easier  for  the  proverbial  camel 
to  pass  through  the  proverbial  needle's  eye  than 
to  become  famous  in  moving  pictures.  This 
"overnight  star  business"  doesn't  listen  as  true 
now  as  it  used  to  read  back  in  Indiana.  I  used 
to  fancy  myself  saying  "Home  John"  to  the  driver 
of  my  Rolles-Royce  then.  Now  after  I  have  paid 
the  agent's  commission  (the  days  I  work)  and 
my  carfares  to  and  from  the  studio,  I  count  the 
pennies  I  have  left  to  see  if  I  eat  today  or  to- 
morrow, or  next  week.  I'm  fairly  good  looking 
and  when  the  director  doesn't  entirely  eliminate 
my  contribution  to  the  "atmosphere"  in  the  final 
cutting  I  think  I  don't  look  any  worse  than  a  lot 
of  them  on  the  screen.  Why  can't  I  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  other  people?  I  want  to  be  famous 
and  have  all  the  good  things  that  go  with  fame. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  a  Mephistopholes  somewhere 
who  wants  to  buy  a  nice  soul  in  exchange  for 
the  fame  of  a  movie  queen.  Do  you  know  of 
one? 

—Ethel  McVickers,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Miss  McVickers  : 

Fame  is  such  a  contradictory  thing,  such  a  thing 
of  paradoxes  and  comparisons.  If  Mephisto  were 
to  wave  a  wand  and  suddenly  you  could  find 
yourself  tucked  up  in  the  Rolls-Royce,  driving 
through  streets  decorated  with  garbage  pails  and 
ashcans,  each  wearing  a  poster  bearing  your  name 
in  letters  of  size  and  substance — to  have  one's 
name  on  the  garbage  pails  is  the  sure  token  of 
success — I  wonder  if  you  would  continue  to  be 
entirely  satisfied.  I  am  afraid  there  would  have 
to  be  something  more  than  motor  cars  and  bill- 
boards to  really  make  you  feel  that  the  exchange 
had  been  worth  while,  for  these  things  once 
attained  lose  the  charm  of  novelty  and  develop 
into  common  or  ordinary  necessities.  The  only 
REAL  pleasure  in  attaining  success  is  in  knowing 
that  you  have  accomplished  something  through 
yourself  and  out  of  yourself.  That  knowledge 
gives  one  the  courage  to  forego  the  alluring  and 
dangerous  backwater  of  success  and  to  press  for- 
ward toward  the  greater  sacrifices  and  bear  the 
heavier  burdens  that  fickle  fame  exacts  as  neces- 
sary tribute  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  her 
laurel  wreath. 

No!  If  it  were  possible  to  jump  at  one  bound 
from  obscurity  to  fame  without  any  effort,  with- 
out the  determination  to  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  insurmountable  barriers  before  one's 
path,  I  think  that  success  would  be  robbed  of  that 
which  makes  it  most  worth  while  and  one  would 
learn  the  truth  of  the  adage  "What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?" 

Dear  Miss  Petrova  : 

I  was  born  in  Kracow,  but  came  here  when 
I  was  thirteen  years  old  with  my  mother.  Father 
came  first  and  then  he  sent  for  mother  and  me. 
I  used  to  think  it  would  be  grand  to  come  to 
America,  but  since  I  am  here  I  don't  see  that  it 
is  so  different  after  all.  You  have  to  work  as 
hard  here  as  any  other  place.    I  work  in  a  factory 
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and  I  get  eight  dollars  a  week.  I  think  it's  a 
shame  to  pay  a  girl  only  eight  dollars  a  week. 
At  night  when  I  go  to  the  movies  and  see  the 
stars  with  their  beautiful  dresses  and  furs  and 
automobiles  it  makes  me  so  mad  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  It  isn't  fair  that  some  should  have 
so  much  and  some  so  little.  I  am  just  as  good 
as  they  are  and  I  even  have  to  wear  cotton 
stockings.  It  makes  me  so  sick  that  often  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  work.  What's  the  use  of 
anything?  What  is  there  to  look  forward  to 
anyway  ? 

— Rosa  Lubowska,  Chicago. 
Dear  Miss  Lubowska: 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  phrase  "Don't  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  you?"  If  not  I  should  like  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  your  notice.  You  do 
not  seem  to  have  heard  the  word  "gratitude"  or 
having  heard  it  you  do  not  understand  what  it 
means.  You  were  evidently  brought  to  America 
on  money  earned  in  America.  You  were  taught 
the  language  at  the  country's  expense.  You  were 
probably  taken  into  the  factory  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  work  required  of  you  and  paid  wages  for 
your  incompetency  while  you  learned  your  trade. 
The  eight  dollars  you  are  being  paid  is  eight 
dollars  too  much  for  a  person  who  is  so  eaten 
up  with  envy  that  they  are  "so  sick  that  they 
haven't  the  heart"  to  do  properly  what  they  are 
receiving  money  for  doing.  I  have  earned  and 
lived  on  seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  and  glad 
I  was  to  get  it,  too,  so  you  see  I  know  whereof 
I  speak.  It  is  you  and  many  others  like  you  who 
are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  upheaval 
that  is  going  on,  you,  who  want  the  reward  of 
work  well  done  for  labor  badly  done,  or  not  done 
at  all.  If  you  are  not  contented  with  America 
I  should  advise  you  strongly  to  return  to  Kracow 
just  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  certainly  not  get  eight  dollars 
a  week  there  nor  yet  eight  dollars  a  month.  If 
you  lack  the  fare  I  should  be  glad  to  even  buy 
your  ticket  myself,  for  I  am  sure  America  is  just 
as  much  disgusted  with  such  ingratitude  as  yours 
as  you  can  possibly  be  with  America.  From  the 
day  when  Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  Book, 
first  made  their  exodus  from  Eden,  men — and 
women,  too — have  eaten  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  in  true  Biblical  style,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  moving  picture  artist  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Those  who  do  not  work 
in  one  capacity  or  another  are  and  always  have 
been  in  the  minority  and  I  don't  know  that  the 
rich  man  does  not  work  as  hard  as  anybody  else. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
rich  that  you  were  able  to  be  taught  in  the  free 
schools  of  America. 

Of  course  there  are  some  gilded  youths  who 
waste  money  and  what  is  worse,  waste  time,  but 
even  in  their  cases  somebody  had  to  work  for  it 
first  or  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  waste  it.  I  can't  help  comparing  your 
letter  with  the  letter  written  by  Mary  Kirsch- 
baum.  She  doesn't  complain  because  she  works 
all  day,  but  works  at  night,  too,  so  that  some  day 
she  may  be  something  better  than  a  sales-girl. 
Mary  Kirschbaum  is  going  to  succeed,  too. 
That's  the  grit  that  America  wants.  There  isn't  a 
country  in  the  world  that  gives  even  the  stranger 
within  her  gates  the  opportunities  or  pays  the 
prices  for  labor  that  America  does  and  if  you 
can't  get  on  here  the  fault  lies  in  your  self.  If 
you  feel  that  you  can  give  the  public  the  same 
satisfaction  that  the  moving  picture  stars  are 
giving,  the  same  opportunity  lies  open  to  you  to 
prove  it  as  was  open  to  them  in  the  beginning, 
unless,  of  course,  you  are  cursed  with  as  un- 
becoming countenance  as  you  are  cursed  with  an 
unbecoming  disposition.  In  that  case,  even,  your 
quarrel  is  with  nature  and  not  with  America. 
Get  the  idea  out  of  your  head  that  you're  as  good 
as  anybody  else  and  prove  to  the  world  that  you 
are  infinitely  better.    The  way  is  clear. 


Exit — Sailor 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Sennett  arranged  a  little  duck  hunting  trip. 
Jack  Pickford,  Tommy  Meighan  and  Vic 
Herman  were  the  guests.  Each  was  dragged 
out  of  bed  in  the  cold,  damp,  dismal  dark  of 
5  A.  M.  and  assigned  to  a  "blind."  Jack's 
happened  to  be  in  three   feet  of  water,  just 
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like  one  of  those  pieces  of  close-in  harbor  real 
estate  that  you  read  about  in  the  Sunday  ad 
pages.  Jack  had  boots  011,  but  the  ice  water 
sloshed  on  the  boots  and  the  ice  water  was 
cold,  as  it  usually  is  except  in  a  few  Phila- 
delphia hotels. 

Nobody  was  to  fire  a  gun  till  the  6.30  bell. 
Along  about  six,  when  the  fog  still  wrapped 
everything  in  Macbethian  gloom,  Jack  heard  a 
bombardment  of  about  seven  barrels.  Lead 
pellets  fell  all  around  him.  Jack  was  mad. 
"I'm  damned  if  I'm  going  to  let  those  eggs 
fire  at  me  and  sit  here  like  an  empty  ice  cream 
freezer  on  a  back  porch."  He  couldn't  see  a 
thing  in  the  dark  but  let  both  barrels  go  in  the 
air.  It  was  a  "regular"  Mack  Sennett  break- 
away gun.     If  flew  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

Jack  heard  a  chuckle  in  the  next  blind  as 
the  fog  lifted  and  the  ducks  took  wing.  Then 
the  shooting  commenced  in  earnest  and  the 
prettiest  flock  of  mallards  that  ever  shook  a 
wicked  wing  through  the  best  California 
climate  flew  over  the  water. 

Lead  whizzed  in  all  directions  and  Jack 
kept  his  head  down  by  stern  necessity.  The 
shooting  continued,  while  the  ice  water  re- 
mained chilly  and  Jack  howled  to  get  out. 
Mack  and  Vic  and  Tommy  laughed  out  loud  as 
the  ducks  dropped.  Jack  came  home  empty- 
handed  and  went  to  bed  with  hot  water  bags 
around  his  feet.  Oh,  brother,  just  wait  till 
he  "frames"  on  Sennett. 


The  Winning  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


"My  brave  boy,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  couldn't 
believe  it  was  really  you.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

"It's  great  to  be  back  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  once  more,  even  though  it  is  on  a 
short  furlough,"  he  said  cheerfully.  And 
added,  "Let's  jump  into  the  car  and  plan  our 
honeymoon  en  route  home." 

They  were  turning  the  corner  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town,  when  the  shrill 
shreaking  of  whistles  and  ringing  of  bells 
could  be  heard. 

"What's  all  this  commotion,  I  wonder !"  he 
asked. 

In  a  turmoil  people  were  marching  down 
the  street,  frantically  waving  flags  and  cheer- 
ing loudly,  the  procession  headed  with  ban- 
ners with  the  words  "Armistice  signed." 

That  was  enough  to  convince  him,  and  he 
sped  to  Jemmy's  house,  where  they  sought  out 
her  parents,  who  were  glad  to  hear  the  good 
news  concerning  the  war. 

Templeton  bashfully  approached  Jemmy's 
father  and  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 

"So  you  want  my  daughter  for  your  wife, 
young  man,"  her  father  impressively  repeated. 
"I  will  indeed  be  making  a  great  sacrifice,  for 
she  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  our  household  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  paying  off  a  mortgage  of 
$2,000  on  our  home.  She  also  caught  a  spy 
destroying  some  cloth  in  the  factory  in  which 
she  worked  and  people  are  still  talking  of  her 
heroism,  and  the  reward  which  she  received, 
she  even  turned  over  to  me  to  pay  debts. 
When  she  was  first  born,  I  was  disappointed 
that  it  was  not  a  boy  given  to  me,  but  she 
has  been  equal  to  a  boy,  and  I  am  justly  proud 
of  her.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  to  part 
with  one  who  has  been  such  a  help  to  me,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  she  will  be  of  as  much 
help  to  you  as  she  has  been  to  me.  You  are 
a  lucky  boy  to  win  her.  She  has  won  me 
over  to  thinking  that  a  girl  after  all  can  fill 
the  place  of  a  boy  if  she  is  permitted  to  act 
upon  her  own  initiative,  as  Jemmy  was." 
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HoW  to  Write, 'WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultiv'ale  your  mind.  DeVelop 
yoxwYAovavy  gifts. Master  the 
arl  of  seVf-eSpression.Make 
your  spare  iime  pi-ofiiable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
Written  mostly  in  spare  time  —  "play  Work."  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before  completing 
her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  Wife  and  mother,  is 
averaging  over  $75  a  Week  from  photoplay  Writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  The  editors 
recognize  it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly, 
especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of  the  literary  market.     Besides  our  teaching 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Tlease  address— 

Uie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  42    Springfield,  Mass. 
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We  write   music,    guarantee  publisher's    acceptance. 
Submit  poems  on  patriotism,  love,  or   any  subject. 

CHESTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

538  South  Dearborn  Street,  Suite  228       CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


*10— $500  Paid  Anyone 

for  ideas,  suggestions  suitable  for  photoplays.  Experience 
unnecessary,  complete  outline  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 
Write.  PRODUCERS  LEAGUE,  437  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 

Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  4 
like  to  know  If  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send 
10c.  for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to 
Movie  Acting  Aptitude,  and  find  whether  or  not  you 
are  suited  to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and 
valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  Included  FJtEE! 


Film  Information  Bureau. 


Sta.  E,   Jackson,  Mich, 


A  Perfect  Developed  Bust 

GROWDINA  gives  wonderful  results.  Guaranteed  perfectly 
harmless.  Price  $1.50  jar,  4  jars  $5.00.  MLLE.  KOPPEL'S 
STUDIO.  Dept.  EE,  58  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


Submit    your    Song. Poem,  NOW   f, 

We    revise    poems,    compose    music    of    any    descript 

secure  copyright   and  employ   original   methods 

for   facilitating    FREE    PUBLICATION 

outright    SALE    of  songs   under 

certificate   GUARANTEE 

ING    you    satisfac-  _— -fTJ      i  l_jC^" 

t.lon. 


lily    to    lei 

writing   profession   from 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS. 


A 

Postal 

Card    brings 

copy  of   our 

Booklet     which 

«ho    we    are.    ex- 

our    methods    and    con- 

jable     information     and 

ns.        This     is     your    opport- 

the     truth     regarding     the     Song- 

reliable    a    ' 

70  Gaiety  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BEAUTY  IS  POWER 


RICHARD  FINK  CO. 


Restore  your  beauty  —  bring  youth 
and  charm  to  the  face.  Try  our  superb 

Dr.  Jas.  P.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Wafers 

—  the  world's  greatest  complexion 
beautifiers.  These  marvelous  tablets 
quickly  clear  the  skin,  remove  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  build  up  the 
system,  prevent  skin  affections  and 
make  blackheads,  wrinkles,  redness, 
etc.,  quickly  disappear. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  safe  and 
harmless  to  everybody.  Mailed  in 
plain  cover  on  receipt  of  50c  anr1  $1 . 

,  Dept,  10,  396  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Norma  Talmadge — Queen  of 
Versatility 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


is  seldom  that  any  film  actress  succeeds  in  so 
satisfactorily  portraying  the  gradual  growth 
and  development  of  a  character  in  a  four  or 
five-reel  picture.  This  necessity  for  hurrying 
through  a  part  intended  to  grow  by  degrees 
is  why  the  heroines  of  Ibsen  and  Sudermann 
and  other  great  writers  seem  so  flat  on  the 
screen.  They  lose  all  their  psychology  which 
has  been  carefully  worked  out,  step  by  step, 
through  four  or  five  hundred  pages,  when  they 
have  to  give  expression  to  their  being  in  a 
single  hour  on  the  screen. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  plots  of  the  stories  of  even  Miss 
Talmadge's  most  recent  pictures,  so  I  will 
just  mention  briefly  a  few  of  her  late  char- 
acterizations which  further  emphasize  her 
versatility.  Everyone  remembers  her  splendid 
work  in  "De  Luxe  Annie"  as  "Annie,"  alias 
"Julie  Kendal" — the  strange  case  of  a  happily 
married  woman  who  received  an  injury  on  the 
head  and  for  a  time  completely  forgot  her 
past  existence,  even  becoming  a  notorious 
crook,  and  consorting  with  the  most  famous 
gentleman-thief  of  the  day,  although  remain- 
ing innocent  through  it  all.  How  different  the 
quick-witted,  scheming  "Annie"  seems  from 
the  poetic  "San  San"  in  "The  Forbidden  City." 
"San  San"  is  the  first  and  only  Chinese  part 
Miss  Talmadge  has  ever  played.  In  this  pre- 
tentious feature  the  little  Chinese  girl  is  only 
one  of  two  roles  played  by  the  Select  star. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  production  Miss  Tal- 
madge, slant-eyed,  pig-tailed  and  clad  in  the 
rich,  silken  garments  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Mandarin,  is  called  before  the  Emperor  of 
China,  to  whom,  her  father,  in  order  to  rein- 
state himself  in  the  ruler's  good  graces,  has 
given  San  San  for  the  Royal  Harem,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  loved  an  American  secre- 
tary  of  the   United   States   Consulate. 

The  Emperor  is  greatly  attracted  to  San 
San,  but  on  discovering  that  she  has  a  baby 
with  an  American  father,  his  wrath  knows  no 
bounds.  Craftily,  however,  he  conceals  his 
true  feelings,  and  tells  San  San  that  she  may 
go  on  her  way.  Overjoyed  at  gaining  her 
freedom,  she  starts  to  leave  the  Royal  Cham- 
ber through  a  long  hall  overhung  with  rare, 
heavy  tapestries.  But  she  never  reaches  the 
other  end,  for  the  Emperor's  soldiers  run 
their  sharp  knives  through  the  mysterious  cur- 
tains   and    little    San    San    falls    dead. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  picture,  Norma 
depicts  the  romance  of  "Toy,"  the  half-caste 
daughter  of  "San  San,"  who  escapes  from 
China  to  Manila,  where  she  serves  as  a  Red 
Cross  nurse.  In  both  these  roles  Miss  Tal- 
madge has  full  scope  for  her  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  her  acting  has  never  been  marked 
by  truer  feeling  or  greater  emotional  powers. 
Her  finesse  in  this  picture  alone,  even  if  she 
had  never  made  but  this  one  production,  would 
have  placed  her  in  the  front  ranks  of  emotional 
actresses  of  the  screen. 

If  one  compares  the  photographs  of  Norma 
Talmadge  as  "San  San"  with  those  in  which 
she  is  seen  as  the  sloe-eyed  Indian  maiden, 
"Wetona,"  it  is  again  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  person.  In  "The 
Heart  of  Wetona,"  picturized  from  the  play 
of  Broadway-record  run,  and  Belasco-produc- 
tion  fame,  the  action  revolves  around  the 
beautiful  dark-haired  Wetona,  half-white,  half- 
Indian,  who  has  given  her  heart  in  good  faith 
to  a  white  man  who  proves  unworthy.  In 
consequence,  she  is  disowned  by  her  father  and 
expelled  from  the  tribe.  In  desperation  she 
marries  a  man  who  has  ever  befriended  her 
but  whom  her  father  thinks  is  the  guilty  lover, 
and  he  threatens  to  kill  Wetona  unless  the 
ceremony  is  performed  immediately.  In  time 
she  learns  to  despise  the  man  she  had  idealized 
and  to  find  him  out  for  the  weak,  spineless 
creature  that  he  is,  and  it  is  then  that  she 
recognizes  that  it  is  really  her  brave,  unselfish 
husband  whom  she  truly  loves.     In  his  strong 
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You.  Too,  Can  Have  Beautiful 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to  one's  beauty, 
charm  and  attractiveness.    A  little 

applied  nightly,  will  nourish,  stimulate 
and  promote  growth  of  eyebrows  and 
laches,  making  them  long,  thick  and  lus- 
trous. Guaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 
Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1.00.  Send  price  and 
we  will  mail  you"LASH-BROW-INE"  and 
Maybell  Beauty  Booklet.  "The  Women  Beau- 
-  tiful"  prepaid,  under  plain  cover.  Thousands 
have  been  delighted  by  the  results  obtained  by  its  use;  why  not 
you?  Remit  by  coin,  currency,  U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order.  Sat- 
isfaction assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid  disappointment  with 
imitations.    Get  the  full  name  correct— "LASH-BROW-WE." 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  4305-65  Grand  Blvd., CHICAGO 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music,  and  guaran- 
tee to  secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on 
any   subject. 

BROADWAY   STUDIOS, 

102-D  Fitzgerald  Bldg,  New  York. 


Delivered  v?u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  line  of  "RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in  full 
color  in  the  big  new  Free  Catalog.    We  pay  all  the 
freight  charges  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

'"  30  D3yS   F TGG  Tri3l  bicycle    you   se- 

%  lect,  actual  riding  test  in  your  own  town  for  a 

|  full  month.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

neut  trial   offer  and   low  Factory-Direct-To- 

Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC    LAMPS.    HORNS,    pedals,     single 
■  intO   wheelsandrepairpartsforall  makes 
of  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  you  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today  for  the  big 
new  Catalog.    It's  free. 
HilP Al^  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IflunU       Dept.  L-106  Chicago 


Rider 

Agents 

Wanted 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornetor  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  onlyexpense.  We  guarantee  succesi 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.   Write  at  once — no  obligation. 

SL1N6EBLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,   Dept.  400,    CHICAGO,  ILL 


n 

! 


New  PATRIOTIC  Itl  III  ft  Vaudeville  Sketches, 
for  War-Time  Ben-  y\  lll\  Monologues,  En  ter- 
eflts.  Recitations,  I  Lfl  I  U  talnments,  Dialogs, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes,  Make-up  Goods.  Large  cat- 
alog free.       T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,      Dept.  79    ,       Chicago 


TfieBoys'  Magazine 


Tell 
Your 


£f/x/sm 


Boy  About  This! 

Boys,  you  can  make  good 
money  each  month  selling 
The  Boys '  Magazine.  Gives 
splendid  business  experience 
of  great  value  later  on  in  life. 

Write  us  today  for  10 
copies.      Send    no    money. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

Dept.  A43  Smethport,  Pa. 
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"I'm  not  going,  May!  I  don't  enjoy  meeting  people 
with  this  growth  of  unsightly  hair  on  my  face" 


ARE  you  denying  yourself  the  pleasures  of  society  because 
/-\    you    are    sensitive    about    superfluous     hair?     Are    you 
brooding   and   worrying,    becoming    despondent,    lonely 
and  bitter  because  nature  has  inflicted  you  with    this    beauty- 
destroying  blemish? 

Do  not  despair — there  is  hope  for  you!  Thousands  of  other 
women,  suffering  as  you  are,  have  sought  and  found  permanent 
relief. 

Mark  the  word — "permanent." 

There  are  many  temporary  reliefs.  Druggists  and  mail 
order  houses  have  sold  for  years  depilatories  which  dissolve 
superfluous  hair  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Many  are  practically 
harmless  to  use. 

But  none  of  them  permanently  destroy  hair,  because  they 
do  not  and  cannot  kill  the  hair  root. 

You  may  have  used  some  of  these  preparations.     If  so  you 

have  found  relief  but  not  a  cure  for  your  embarrassing  blemish. 

And  more  annoying   still,  you   have  found  the   growth   of 

"^  hair  more  sturdy  and    conspicuous  after    the    effect    of 

>\       ^      each  application  has  worn  off.     Still  we  say  do  not 

*  %/       \.       despair.      There  is  a  method  that  will  positively 

>     "  -4^.       ^      relieve  you  permanently  of  all  unsightly  hair 

Afp^r         *./>*  v.      ky  enabling  you  to  kill  the  hair  root,  per- 

m£*.       ^       sonally  and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 

y^\        he 

^-\  This  is  the  MAHLER 

METHOD— 

The  only  recognized, 


treatment  and  lasting  removal  of 


A 


«o. 


°>k 


M, 


^ 


% 


<*« 


'•■fo      ^*  home 

;°oX 

<?/"#<?'V        *&*.      ""V        established  and  guaran- 


teed  method  for  the  home 
superfluous  hair. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  destroying  for  all  time  a  growth 
of  superfluous  hair.  This  method  has  been  practiced  for  over 
40  years  by  dermatologists  and  specialists  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  High  prices  are  charged  for  such  service  and  only  in  a 
few  big  cities  can  experienced  operators  be  found,  even  if  one 
is  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Mahler  has  adapted  and  simplified  this  recog- 
nized successful  method  so  that  any  woman  can  now  use  it  in 
her  own  home. 

The  method  is  endorsed  by  physicians,  professional  der- 
matologists, national  magazine  editors  and  scientists. 

It  is  the  one  method  you  must  eventually  use  if  you  are  to 
rid  yourself  permanently  of  superfluous  hair. 

If  you  have  several  hundreds  of  dollars  to  spend  in  remov- 
ing your  blemish  we  advise  your  coming  to  Providence  to  see 
Mr.  Mahler  and  letting  him  treat  you  personally,  or  else  placing 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  professional  nearer  home. 

But  if  you  desire  to  remove  your  blemish  at  smal 
expense,  write  at  once  to  the  address  below  and  receive  full 
information  about  the  Mahler  method  of  home  treatment,  which 
we  guarantee  to  accomplish  in  your  own  home  the  same  results 
you  would  get  in  the  office  of  the  world's  most  exclusive  profes- 
sional practitioners.  The  method  is  painless,  harmless  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive.  A  postage  stamp  brings  you  full  particu- 
lars for  which  there  is  no  room  here. 
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Mail  This  Coupon  Today 
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Norma  Talmadge — Queen  of 
Versatility 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


arms  she  lays  her  tired  head  and  finds  happi- 
ness. Even  the  wrath  of  stern  "Quonnah,"  her 
Indian  father,  is  withdrawn,  since,  by  a  chain 
of  interesting  events  he  discovers  his  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  Wetona's  betrayer,  and 
he  then  learns  to  love  her  white  husband, 
whom  he  has  so  misjudged. 

The  test  of  a  good  characterization  in  a 
photoplay  is  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
person  "rings  true"  if  you  remove  the  trap- 
pings, the  clothes,  the  locale,  the  "props,"  as 
it  were,  which  lend  the  so-called  "atmosphere." 
But  with  Norma  Talmadge,  if  you  take  away 
the  strings  of  beads,  the  bright-hued  shawls, 
the  Indians  in  their  paint  and  feathers,  at  their 
various  ceremonials — if  you  strip  her  of  all  the 
lovely,  picturesque  surroundings  of  a  reserva- 
tion you  will  find  that  her  Indian  blood  still 
flows  in  her  veins  in  this  picture.  The  things 
which  stamp  her  unmistakably  are  her  stolid 
countenance,  and  erect  figure,  her  child-like 
belief  in  the  Great  Unseen,  in  all  Nature,  and 
her  beautiful  philosophy  of  resignation.  A 
white  girl  would  have  grown  revengful  or 
embittered  and  would  probably  have  turned 
against  all  men  as  brutes  when  she  found  out 
how  she  had  been  deceived,  and  before  that, 
when  she  was  turned  out  by  her  own  father; 
but  Wetona  accepted  her  lot  uncomplainingly, 
she  knew  only  that  she  had  loved,  there  was 
no  malice  in  her  heart,  and  there  was  still 
faith  in  the   Great  Father. 

In  the  picture  which  is  to  be  released  some- 
time in  March,  and  which  will  follow  "The 
Heart  of  Wetona,"  Miss  Talmadge  will  play 
a  young  girl  who,  although  well-born,  through 
unusual  circumstances  surrounding  her  child- 
hood, is  brought  up  in  a  low  cafe  dive.  When 
on  the  very  verge  of  being  forever  mentally, 
if  not  morally,  perverted  by  the  coarseness 
around  her — the  only  life  she  has  known  since 
being  old  enough  to  remember — she  is  saved 
by  the  refinement  innate  within  her,  which  is 
discovered  and  nurtured  by  a  man  in  a  slum- 
ming party  visiting  the  notorious  restaurant, 
who  lifts  the  girl  out  of  the  mire  and,  in  so 
doing,  also  brings  about  his  own  regenera- 
tion. The  title  of  this  picture  will  be  "The 
Probation  Wife."  There  are  some  unusual 
scenes  in  a  reformatory  school  where  Miss 
Talmadge  disguises  and  escapes,  and  there  is 
an  interesting  romance  on  the  train  with  this 
same  gentleman  whom  she  had  met  in  the 
cafe.  But  it  won't  do  to  tell  too  much  about 
a   picture   not  yet   released. 

After  "The  Probation  Wife"  will  come  a 
story  on  which  Miss  Talmadge  is  now  at  work 
at  her  studios  on  East  Forty-eighth  street, 
New  York  City,  which  is  as  yet  untitled,  but 
is  founded  on  Eugene  Walter's  famous  play 
in  which  Charlotte  Walker  played  the  leading 
role  for  two  seasons  on  Broadway,  "Nancy 
Lee."  It  is  a  modern  society  drama,  with  very 
beautiful  settings  and  opportunities  for  Miss 
Talmadge  to  wear  many  beautiful  clothes — 
no  small  item  in  her  case,  as  she  is  considered 
one  of  the  very  best-dressed  women  in  pic- 
tures. The  role  is  far  removed  from  "San  San" 
or  "Wetona,"  and  will  give  the  public  a  chance 
to  view  Norma  in  more  conventional  sur- 
roundings and  less  makeup — looking  on  the 
screen  very  much  the  same  as  she  does  in 
every-day  life.  This  story  of  Mr.  Walter  will 
introduce  Conway  Tearle  as  Miss  Talmadge's 
new  leading  man  —  Eugene  O'Brien  and 
Thomas  Meighan  have  generally  essayed  the 
principal   male    roles    in   her   features. 

One  of  the  pictures  now  in  preparation  for 
future  use  by  Miss  Talmadge  is  a  Russian 
story,  which  will  add  to  her  characterizations 
of  American,  French,  English,  Chinese  and 
Indian  women,  a  little  Russian  girl  also. 
Won't  somebody  please  find  f^r  this  versatile 
film  artist  an  Italian  or  Armenian  story?  I 
can  picture  her  as  being  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  as  a  daughter  of  sunny, 
blue-skied   Italy. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


HIGH^ART  SUPERFINE   photographs  of 

=r^....,u^^ -n-B^     ::  PHOTOPLAYERS  :: 

Beautiful  Pictures  You  can  frame  and  be  proud  of 

10  CENTS  EACH— 12  FOR  A  DOLLAR 


Who  are  your  favorites 
of  the  Screen  ? 

Don  t  you  want  photos 
of  them  ? 


Photoplay  fans  who  like  to  brighten  the  walls  of  their 
dens  with  "big  scences"  in  successful  photoplays  of  the 
day — striking  pictures  of  big  moments  in  big  picture 
plays — can  secure  them  also  from  us  at  the  same  price 
we  quote  on  portraits,  10  cents  each,  or  12  for  a  dollar. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  WITH  REMITTANCES  TO 

Picture  Department,  AMERICAN  AMBITION 

422  Land  Title  Building  ::  ::  ::         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NOTE — It  makes  no  difference  who  your  tavorites  are  we  have  an  extensive  supply  to  choose  from 


HELP  US  BOOST 

Will  Waters '  Great  Prize  Winning  Song 

"Beautiful  Afterwhiles" 

It  is  the  work  of  a  master  in  oblivion  -who  must,  out  of 
justice,  be  brought  into  the  limelight  of  fame,  because 
he  can  brighten  the  lives  of  millions. 

He  struggled  through  years 
With  all  their  dire  fears. 
But  he  smiled  down  all  tears. 

A  MP,     \T/^\Y/     THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUC- 
/ArNLJ     IN  WW      ING    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 

AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSOCIATION 

Is  helping  him  by  placing  his  song  on  the  market  not  only  free  to  him,  but  under  an 
arrangement  whereby  most  of  the  profit  will  go  to  him. 

We  seek  the  co-operation  of  all  the  aspiring  members  of  our  great  family.     This  is 
an  opportunity  to  prove  you  believe  in  helping  the  other  fellow. 


HOW? 


By  at  least  buying  one  copy  of  this  song  for 
yourself  and  if  possible  by  purchasing  sev- 
eral copies  to  distribute  among  your  friends. 


"Beautiful  Afterwhiles"  is  23  cents  per  copy  and  you  will  find  its  beautiful 
melody  and  inspiring  lyric  priceless  for  its  uplift. 

How  much  will  YOU  help  to  spread  the  sunshine — How  many 
copies  will  you  buy  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  others  ? 


Send  all  orders  direct  to  the  Co-operative  Producing  Department 

of  the 

AMERICAN   AMBITION   ASSOCIATION 

421-422  Land  Title  Building  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  FOR  WILL  WATERS'  SONG 

Enclosed   please   find   $ 1 for  which   send  me  copies  of  Will 

Waters'  song,  "Beautiful  Afterwhiles"  by  return  mail 


iV ame  _ 
Street. 


City  and  State. 
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I  Every  Woman  of  Refinement 


w 


must  remove  the  hair  from  her  underarms,  to  wear 
smart,  sheer  fabrics  modestly.     X-Bazin,  the  famous 
French  depilatory,  the  comfortable,  clean  way,  di 
solves  hair  in  five  minutes,  just  as  soap  and  water 
dissolve  soot.     The  repeated  use  of  this  prepara- 
tion reduces  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair 
instead  of  stimulating  it. 

50c  and  $1 .00  at  drag  and  department  stores,  or  We  Will 
mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price.    75c.  and  $  1 .50  in  Canada. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.  222  Washington  Street 

NEW  YORK 

The   Famous   French 
Depilatory  Powder 


ws^s^^s^^^^- 


inr     VAT!      AMRITIOIT^k?     Did    you    know    there    is    a    magazine    devoted 

rift  Ju       I  "  U      Jm  111  IflllVUlJe      to    giving    all    ambitious    people    a    fair    chance? 
There  is !     It  is  called  AMERICAN  AMBITION  :  and  it  will  inspire  you  and  help  you  in  your  purpose. 

SIX     AMBITION -AROUSING    CONTESTS     NOW    ON 

If  you  want  to  get  acquainted  with  the  most  unique  magazine  in  America 
^=r^=^=  Send  15c  for  a  Sample  Copy  To-day        - 

AMERICAN  AMBITION  H 

^^  What  Every  Mortal  Needs 


422  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


us  to  ship  to  you.    Send  no  money, 
trust  you  for  anything  you  want. 


iamo 

article  you  ask 

Your  credit  is  good.    We 


Ly 


— *.—     T"lis»mrf-Mirl«    are   th-  BEST   QUALITY— perfect_cut  and_  blue-white. 


Svery  Diamond  in  our  stock  is  a  GEM  of  GEMS. 


S%  Yearly  Dividend  Offered    binding  g, 


Every  Diamond  is  accompanied  by  a 
ntee  covering  value  and 
value    on    all    exchanges. 


quality.  MORE  than  that.  "We  guarantee  you  8$  yearly  increase 
You  get  absolute  protection. 
D,,.r  M«-i*r  =.**  I  ruAf  aP**i.r*.=»c  Shipments  made  without  expense  to  you.  You 
DUy  l^OVV  ai  J-.OW  rriL«5&  incur  no  risk.  You  examine  carefully— if  satisfac- 
tory, pay  only  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance  io#  monthly.  If  unsatisfactory 
return  at  our  expense.  Don't  pay  a  cent  until  you  are  convinced  Lyons  Diamonds  are  Superior 
value.  1  et  us  explain  how  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future.  Send  TODAY  for  Free 
Catalog  7-J. 


<J.M.LYON«i  <&.1  Maiden bmNewYork 


THE  ART  OF  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING^ 


There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  a  book  that  is  concise,  and  yet  contains 
all  the  principles,  rules,  and  the  philosophy  of  photoplay  or  moving  picture  writing. 
In  "The  Art  of  Photoplay  Writing,"  by  E.  F.  Barker,  a  well-known  critic  of  the  silent 
drama,  this  demand  has  been  more  than  filled. 

The  following  chapters  will  explain  the  contents  of  this  book:  "The  Principles 
of  Photoplays,"  "Terms  Used  in  Photoplay  Writing,"  "How  to  Prepare  Manu- 
scripts," "A  Model  Scenario,"  "What  to  Write  About,"  "The  Plot,"  "The  Synopsis," 
"The  Construction  of  Photoplays,"  "Scenes,"  "Climax"  and  "Summing  Up."     The 

contents  of  each  chapter  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  heading  contained  therein. 

The  book  is  a  pocket-size  edition,  and  is  beautifully  printed.  The  book  itself 
is  a  joy  to  the  eye.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  Photoplay  Writer. 

Price,  prepaid,  $1.00  the  copy 


AMERICAN  AMBITION 

421422  Land  Title  Building 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Norma  Talmadge — Queen  of 
Versatility 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


It  is  by  no  means  only  temperament  and 
talent  which  have  placed  this  young  Brooklyn 
girl  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Technique  such 
as  hers  is  acquired  only  by  years  of  hard 
work.  However  much  inborn  talent  for  dra- 
matic expression  one  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  possess,  it  takes  hours  of  rehearsing  and 
training  and  studying  to  bring  this  talent  to 
its  fruitful  development.  Miss  Talmadge  is  at 
her  studio  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  is  not  posing 
there  are  scenarios  to  be  read,  clothes  to  be 
tried  on,  photographs  to  be  taken,  and  pic- 
tures to  be  seen  and  O.  K.'d  before  they  are 
released. 

Norma  is  almost  as  many-sided  in  her  life 
off  the  screen  as  on.  She  is  young  enough 
and  enthusiastic  enough  to  sometimes  adore 
the  noise,  the  laughter,  the  music  and  gaiety 
of  Broadway;  yet,  too,  she  is  wise  enough 
to  know  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  peace 
that  come  with  solitude  and  quiet.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  her,  when  you 
consider  that  she  is  still  at  the  age  when 
many  girls  are  sophomores  in  college  or  just 
starting  out  to  take  their  places  in  a  futile 
round  of  mad  social  whirls,  is  her  sense  of 
values.  She  likes  to  play  and  she  likes  to 
work,  and,  most  of  all,  she  likes  to  make  a 
very  thorough  job  of  both.  Some  days — 
mostly  Sundays,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
things  to  do  at  the  studio  during  the  week — 
she  cares  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  much 
as  to  curl  up  with  a  book  in  front  of  one  of 
the  lovely  open  fire-places  in  her  home  at 
Bayside,  Long  Island.  And  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  anything  from  Arnold  Bennett's  "Pretty 
Lady"  or  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoco- 
lypse,"  to  Professor  Angel's  Psychology  or 
the    poems    of    Robert    Browning! 


Interesting  Facts  about  the  Clan 
that  Acts 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Tom  Santschi  has  been  in  motion  pictures  for 
nine  years  and  in  that  time  has  worked  for  only 
three  companies,  Selig,  Goldwyn  and  National.  He 
was  with  Selig  for  eight  years,  and  his  nearest 
opponent  is  Charles  Ray,  who  has  been  with  Ince 
for  six  years. 


Wounds  and  more  wounds  were  Theda  Bara's 
reward  for  playing  in  "When  Men  Desire."  In  one 
thrilling  scene  of  this  production,  Miss  Bara  had  a 
hand-to-hand  battle  with  a  rival  lover  who  tried  to 
shoot  her  true  lover.  The  man  of  her  choice  was 
hiding  in  a  closet,  and  the  murderous  rival  made  for 
the  hiding  place  with  a  revolver.  The  cruel  rival 
wore  an  iron  cross  and  thereby  hung  the  tale.  Every 
time  Miss  Bara  flung  her  arms  about  him  to  pull 
him  away  from  the  closet,  the  Iron  Cross  scratched 
her  arms,  which  were  bare.  The  cameras  were 
spinning  and  so  the  heroic  star  raised  no  outcry. 
When  the  scene  was  completed,  she  counted  exactly 
nine  long  scratches  which  the  iron  cross  had  in- 
flicted upon  her.  "I  hate  to  be  scratched,"  declared 
Miss  Bara.  "But  of  all  things  I  hate  to  be  scratched 
by  an  iron  cross — even  if  it  is  only  a  fake  one." 


When  a  scene  requires  expensive  settings,  there 
is  no  expense  spared  to  procure  the  best.  In  film- 
ing a  Fox  picture,  Peggy  Hyland  was  surrounded 
by  some  magnificent  sets  and  in  one  scene  there 
was  assembled  more  than  $6,000  worth  of  furniture. 
Some  of  it  belonged  to  the  Fox  Film  Corporation, 
but  most  of  it  was  hired  from  a  Los  Angeles  fur- 
nishing house  at  a  rental  for  a  short  period  of 
$500. 


AFTER 

THE 
MOVIES 


Murine 


Is  for  Tired  Eyes. 

Red  Eyes— Sore  Eyes 
—Granulated  Eyelids 

Rests — Refreshes — Restores 

Murine  is  a  Favorite  Treatment  for  Eyes  that  feel  dry  and 
•mart.   Give  your  Eyes  as  much  of  your  loving  care  as 
your  Teeth  and  with  the  same  regularity.   Care  for  them. 
YOU  CANNOT  BUY  NEW  EYESI 
Marine  Sold  at  Drag.  Toilet  and  Optical  Storea 
Amk  Murine  Eye)  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,   far  Fr—   Booh 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory  in  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Ad- 
dison Sims  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I 
do  remember  correctly — Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, the  lumberman,  introduced 
me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seat- 
tle Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in 
May.  This  is  a  pleasure  indeed!  I 
haven't  laid  eyes  on  you  since  that 
day.  How  is  the  grain  business? 
And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McA  lpin — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  an- 
swering my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and 
when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Eoth  asked, 
"What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
your  business  connection  and  telephone 
number?"  Why  he  asked  this,  I  learned 
later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
called  each  by  name  without  a  mistake. 
What  is  more,  he  named  each  man's  busi- 
ness and  telephone  number,  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings, 
prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates  and 
anything  else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid 
order. 

****** ****** 

When  I  met  Mr.  Eoth  again — which  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — 
he  rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his 
quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do. 
Anyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  which 
seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

>"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — 
a  really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man 
I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds, 
While  now  there  are  probably  10,000  men 


and  women  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  I  have  met  but  once,  whose  names  I 
can  call  instantly  on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I 
interrupted,  "you  have  given  years  to  it. 
But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it 
with  thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of 
seven  simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared 
for  home  study,  I  show  you  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  my  whole  system  and  you  will  find 
it — not  hard  work  as  you  might  fear — but 
just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game.  I  will 
prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course 
did;  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
publishers,  the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose 
I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about 
one  hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one 
hundred  words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off 
forward  and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen,  who 
at  32  years  is  president  of  a  million  dollar 
corporation,  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  York,  makers  of  the  fa- 
mous fire  extinguisher: 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  fin- 
ished, I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating  sub- 
ject. Usually  these  courses  involve  a  great 
deal  of  drudgery,  but  this  has  been  nothing  but 
pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  taking  the  course  of 
instructions  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to 
strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend your  work  to  my  friends." 

Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I  can  ob- 
solutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can 
call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met 
before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish 
to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to 
mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by 
Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street  addresses 
are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
what  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  stiff"  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn't 
sure.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted 
to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my 
feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversation- 
alist— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx 
when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew 
things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I 
need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a  "hair  trier . 
ger"  memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigv 
and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  everv  man  of 
us  has  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  make  it  work  right. 


I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many 
years,  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  search- 
light on  your  mind  and  see  instantly  every- 
thing you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  any- 
one in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think 
it  was  about  so  much"  or  "I  forget  that 
right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember"  or  "I 
must  look  up  his  name."  Now  they  are 
right  there  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph" 
Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from 
a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr. 
Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course. 
It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet 
with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice,  anyone — I 
don't  care  who  he  is — can  improve  his  Memory 
100%  in  a  week  and  1,000%  in  six  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Independent  Corporation 
for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  increased  earning  power  will 
be  enormous. 

Victor  Jones 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory 
Course,  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in 
a  few  short  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to 
send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  tne 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course  send  only 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and 
you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  BLANK 

Infotp^entlforpm-atfon 

Division  of  Business  Education,  1 19  Wesl  40th  St.,  New  York 

Publishers    of   The   Independent    (and   Harper's    Weekly) 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send 
you  $5. 


Name 


A  oldress 
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Are  You  Ambitious?  ■  Do  You  Need  Help? 

If  Your  Answers  to  these  two  questions 
are  in  the  affirmative 

Why  don't  you  join  a  great,  earnest  family  of 
fellow  aspirants,  all  of  whom  believe  in  helping 
each  other,  including  YOU. 

You  CAN  Join  such  a  family  and  be  welcome,  simply 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  great,  free,  national 
organization  known  as  the 

American  Ambition  Association 


There  are  no  dues  to  be  paid  and  you  are  eligible  if  you  have  a  good  character 
and  a  worthy  ambition.  Your  religion,  creed  and  politics  are  not  considered. 
If  you  are  a  zealous  aspirant  who  believes  in  true-blue  American  ideals,  you 
are  wanted  and  you  can  depend  on, deriving  benefits  from  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Three  A's — the  sign  by  which  this  Association  is  popularly 
known.     If  you  desire  further  information,  write  to  the  editor  of 

American  Ambition 


The  Magazine  with  the  "Purpose  of  Helping  You  in  Your  Purpose,"  and  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSOCIATION.  Fill  out  the  Coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today.  You  will  receive  by  return  mail  a  pamphlet  outlining 
and  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Three  A's,  and  you  will  get  a  sample  copy  of 
AMERICAN  AMBITION. 

It's   Worth  Your  While 

To  get  acquainted  with  the  most  extraordinary  plan  of  all  for 
helping  yourself  by  helping  others,  address  a  letter  at  once  to 

AMERICAN   AMBITION 


422  Land  Title  Building 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE: 

To  know  and  aid  all  kinds  of  ambitious  people  - 
To  lead  them  wisely  in  their  forward  march  — 
To  unify  sound  ambition  and  nullify  fallacy — 
To  act  as  a  composite  adviser-in  chief — 
To  facilitate  the  task  of  gaining  recognition — 
To  develop  the  talents  of  unsung  genius — 
To  destroy  illusion  and  instil  practicability — 
To  make  the  world  better  for  us  all. 


MAIL 

THIS  COUPON 

TODAY 


I       Enclosed  please  find  15  cents  for  which  mail  me  a 
•  pamphlet  about  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSO-  ' 
"  CIATION  and  a  copy  of  AMERICAN  AMBITION.  I 

I 
Name 


Street 


City  and  State 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


FIFTEEN  NEW  TITLES 


THE  MODERN  LIBRARY 

OF  THE   WORLD'S    BEST    BOOKS 


The  Modern  Library  includes  books  never  before  published,  copy- 
right reprints,  etc.  Many  of  the  volumes  contain  authoritative  intro- 
ductions by  well-known  modern  writers  and  these  introductions  can 
be  found  only  in  the  Modern  Library.  Each  volume  is  hand  bound  in 
limp  Croft  leather,  with  stained  top,  and  is  stamped  and  decorated  in 
genuine  gold.  The  size  of  the  volumes  is  a  small  12-mo,  suitable  for 
the  pocket,  yet  large  enough  to  grace  any  library  shelf.  Starting  with 
twelve  titles  less  than  a  year  ago,  there  are  now  fifty  in  this  series, 
and  new  titles  will  be  added  frequently. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  CRITICS  SAY 

"These  books  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  fine  measure  of  success. 
They  fill  a  need  that  is  not  quite  covered,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
by  any  other  publication  in  the  field  just  now." — The  New  York  Times. 

''The  Modern  Library  is  another  step  in  the  very  right  direction 
of  putting  good  books  into  inexpensive  form." — The  Independent. 

"The  moderns  put  their  best  foot  forward  in  the  Modern  Library. 
There  is  scarcely  a  title  that  fails  to  awaken  interest,  and  the  series 
is  doubly  welcome  at  this  time." — The  Dial. 


"You  have,  I  believe,  beaten  the  English  at  their  own  game,  for 
with  a  single  exception  nothing  on  the  English  market  is  in  the  class 
with  your  new  series." — The  Minneapolis  Bellman. 

"In  these  times  the  opportunity  to  get  a  full  mental  meal  for  sixty 
cents  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  The  Modern  Library  should  prove  as 
great  a  convenience  as  it  is  a  bargain." — Life. 

"The  Modern  Library  has  performed  an  inestimable  service  for 
those  persons  of  slender  purses  who  love  good  books.  The  books  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list 
will  be  greatly  extended." — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

"In  this  day  of  soaring  prices,  these  little  volumes,  which  reprint 
the  worth-while  in  modern  literature,  should  appeal  to  discriminating 
readers." — The  Boston  Post. 
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What's  on  tonight?" 

SOMETIMES  it's  the  man  of  the  house  and  some- 
times it's  the  woman  that  starts  the  ball  a-rolling. 

An  eventful  evening  two  or  three  times  a  week  is 
an  important  part  of  the  art  of  enjoyable  home  life. 

Now  that  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
has  taken  the  guess-work  out  of  motion  pictures 
you  can  bank  on  the  evening  coming  off  right. 
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The  reputation  of  the  foremost  of  the  national  entertainment, 
stars,  of  the  greatest  directors,  of  Don't  take  chances  with  your 
the   topmost  and   largest  motion  evenings.     Be  sure  it's  a  Para- 
picture   organization    is  vested  in  mount    or    Artcraft    P  icture. 
and  richly  expressed  by  Para-  Note  current  releases  in  panel. 
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Behave    and    Be    True 
Enjoy  Spring! 


jjj  T  has  seldom  happened  that  the  American  people  have  needed  a  great  deal  of  advice.  They  have  been 
the  most  independent,  most  self-reliant  people  of  all  ages  for  many  years,  and,  they  have  never  lacked 
the  requisite  initiative  to  go  ahead  on  previously  untraversed  roads  to  greater  achievements.  How- 
ever, since  the  cessation  of  world  hostilities,  the  terrible  blight  of  politics  has  been  unceremoniously  visited 
upon  this  populace,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  a  steadying  hand — or  several 
of  them.  Not  in  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  year  of  1918  had  we  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  groups  of  men  putting  forth  desperate  efforts  to  attain  political  advantage  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  nation's  best  interests.  It  was  an  alarming  innovation  and  it  seems  to  presage  real  frightfulness  unless 
the  majority  truly  does  rule.  There  is  a  well  founded  cause  to  fear  that  the  majority  does  not  rule.  The  manner  in  which 
Prohibition  was  foisted  onto  the  country  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  minority  can  control  most  any  situation  under 
certain  unfortunate  circumstances.  Explicitly,  this  country  had  no  rieht  to  "vote  dry"  while  more  than  three  millions  of 
its  voters  were  not  in  a  position  to  signify  their  wishes  due  to  the  patriotism  which  took  them  to  their  country's  defense. 
Moreover,  it  was  unpardonable  that  the  Prohibitionists  should  plunge  ahead  without  even  consulting  these  brave  citizen 
soldiers  who  morally  have  even  greater  rights  than  any  reformer  ever  had. 

Now  on  top  of  all  the  other  troubles  besetting  this  matchless  domain,  we  are  infested  by  cliques  of  more  or  less 
unscrupulous  politicians  who  are  exerting  supreme  efforts  to  thwart  our  duly  authorized  officials  in  their  endeavors  to 
harvest  for  us  the  fruits  of  our  victory  over  German  militarism.  With  such  sterling  Americans  as  Ex-President  William 
Howard  Taft  politics  is  extremely  secondary  when  true,  undefiled  Americanism  is  at  stake,  but,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
many  Republican  leaders  are  not  quite  so  fair  or  far-seeing.  Forsooth,  most  of  the  old  stand-pat  followers  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Republicanism  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  irresponsible  radicals  do  not  give  a  whoop  what  it  costs  the  United 
States  so  long  as  they  can  discredit  President  Woodrow  Wilson  simply  because  he  is  a  Democrat.  This  is  a  ridiculously 
narrow-minded  policy.  The  good  citizen  who  keeps  his  country's  interests  foremost  constantly  does  not  care  what  the 
politics  of  a  man  may  be  so  long  as  he  performs  the  expected  service  in  behalf  of  humanity.  Of  course,  it  has  seri- 
ously galled  many  Republican  leaders  because  President  Wilson  has  more  than  lived  up  to  expectations,  but  why  should 
OUR  present  and  future  be  made  to  suffer  for  this  reason?  Mr.  Wilson  IS  our  president  and  he  is  vested  with  the 
authority  to  do  just  what  he  has  been  doing,  and,  so  long  as  he  does  it  in  such  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  why 
should  he  be  interfered  with  in  any  way?  What  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Republican?  Would  the  Republicans  still 
harass  him?     Not  much,  as  everyone  knows,  and  thus  is  proven  the  injustice  of  partisan  politics. 

It  is  high  time  to  behave  and  to  be  true,  and,  you're  neither  behaving  or  being  true  when  you  undertake  to 
hamper  your  national  government.  Men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  Uncle  Sam  does  things  are  at  liberty  to 
move  elsewhere,  and,  if  anyone  persists  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  this  government  it  is  desirable  that  that  one 
does  move  away  without  delay.  Yes,  there  are  some  United  States  Senators  who  should  get  out  of  America  and 
stay  out  since  they  have  demonstrated  so  impressively  that  they  do  not  favor  the  principle  of  making  Americanism  pre- 
dominant. There  are  Democratic  Senators,  as  well  as  Republican  ones,  whose  activities  are  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  since  this  is  an  age  in  which  politics  must  cut  absolutely  no  ice,  there  should  be  positively 
nothing  to  choose  between  when  it  comes  time  to  mete  out  punishment  for  un-American  conduct. 

According  to  our  version  of  the  proposition,  every  mortal  owes  it  to  the  common  cause  to  be  true  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  asking  a  favor  to  urge  strict  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  masses  to  whom  we  owe  all.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  to  remind  any  American  to  be  true.  The  principle  of  being  true-blue  should  be  the  first  one  taught  to 
every  American  child,  and,  when  we  say  true-blue,  we  mean  the  kind  of  faithfulness  which  cannot  be  influenced  in 
the  least  way  by  politics.  Give  us  the  man  who  does  not  give  a  rap  what  the  political  ideas  of  a  man  are — the  man  who 
is  just  as  ready  to  give  Taft  credit  as  he  is  to  give  the  same  amount  of  credit  to  Wilson.  Such  a  broad-gauged  man  is 
bound  to  happily  disregard  political  differences  when  arises  the  question  of  remaining  true  to  American  ideals.  Any 
other  kind  of  a  man  is  less  useful  to  the  country. 

With  the  advent  of  this  new  spring  of  1919,  there  comes  fresh  impetus  to  demonstrate  an  appreciation  of  the 
glories  of  Nature  by  behaving  and  being  true — by  upholding  the  best  of  American  ideals — by  refusing  point-blank  to 
be  thwarted  by  political  spellbinders  in  a  definitely  set  determination  to  look  after  the  duty  of  going  as  far  as  we  can 
in  exterminating  the  possibility  of  war.  This  is  the  big  and  the  momentous  task  now  confronting  us  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly regrettable  that  we  do  not  stand  united  on  the  issue.  Indeed,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  should  not 
be  the  slightest  semblance  of  opposition,  that  time  is  now,  and,  by  no  means,  should  there  be  any  fight  made  on  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  Enforce  Peace.  Just  the  same  there  is  a  most  obstinate  battle  on  for  the  sake 
of  feeding  the  voracious  political  appetite  of  a  certain  coterie  of  advocates  of  invisible  government  whose  motives  the 
people  could  not  possibly  understand.  You  would  think  that  a  motor  trip  to  the  country  with  its  inevitable  communion 
with  budding  Nature  in  its  most  radiant  spring-time  glory  would  be  enough  to  arouse  in  all  men  a  love  and  respect 
for  the  more  exalted  altruism  such  as  would  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  tranquil  conditions  all  mankind  so  longs  for. 
How  any  human  being  with  an  ounce  of  common-sense  could  deliberately  come  from  the  wonderful  garden  where  God's 
great  kingdom  of  Verdant  Vegetation  rules  and  seek  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of  all  the  world  to  be  peaceful  and  happy 
passeth  all  comprehension.  Ten  minutes  devoted  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  a  wild  flower  should  awaken  in  any  soul  a 
stirring  desire  to  be  worthy  of  enjoying  such  marvelous  beauty  for  a  life-time.  And,  then,  anyone  with  the  least  bit  of 
intelligence  could  know  that  war's  fury  tramples  and  kills  all  flowers!  Which  is  better,  flowers  or  war?  We  wonder 
if  the  bitter  opponents  to  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations  ever  thought  of  this  auestion  of  great  simplicity  and 
greater  significance?  Yea.  we  wonder  if  there  really  is  a  desire  anywhere  for  occasional  wars  in  order  to  enrich  munition- 
makers.     All  evidence  indicates  that  such  a  murderous  motive  does  actuate  some  of  our  political  leaders. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  so  eminently  fitting  that  good  behavior  and  fidelity  should  control  the  entire  American  popula- 
tion during  this  welcome  spring,  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be  a  concentrated  movement,  participated  in  by 
the  vast  majority,  to  eliminate  all  petty  bickering  and  back-biting  and  to  settle  down  to  building  the  solid  foundation  for 
protracted  enjoyment  of  the  best  things  life  affords.  Unless  the  individuals  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  rebuking  and 
repudiating  all  politicians  who  try  to  have  it  otherwise,  the  fruits  of  our  victory  in  this  great  world  war  will  be  so 
inconsequential  that  sorrow  will  likely  be  our  permanent  lot.  Now  why  invite  such  disaster  when  genuine  enjoyment  is 
within  reach?     Study  deeply  before  opposing  the  League  of  Nations! 
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East  Lynne  With   Variations 
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When  the  Mack  Sennett-Paramount  Comedy  Combination  Gets  Busy  on  Take-offs  on  Famous  Old  Plays,  It  is  to  Laugh,  and, 
as  Can  Be  Judged  by  the  Above  Scenes  in  the  Satire   on  "East   Lynne,"  the   Possibility   of   Variations   Helps   Immeasurably. 
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Dustin  Farnum  is  a  devotee  to  the 
big  outdoors,  which  helps  to  explain 
his  rugged  health  and  the  fact  that 
he  can  get  through  more  work  at  the 
studios  than  most  other  screen  stars. 
Mr.  Farnum  is  out  in  Los  Angeles 
where  he  "did"  the  picturization  of 
"A  Man  in  the  Open."  The  title  of 
the  superpictureplay  would  seem  a 
fitting  one,  for  rod  and  gun  or  motor- 
boat  are  Dustin  Farnum's  delights 
whenever  the  studio  will  let  him  out 
of  school.  And,  as  tzvo  of  these  pic- 
tures prove,  he  owns  some  fine  dogs, 
too. 
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Adapted  from  the  Paramount  Photoplay 
Featuring   Enid   Bennett. 
By  W.  Emory  Cheesman. 

THE  CAST 

Agnes  Cuyler,  a  Cafe  Dancer 

Enid  Bennett 
Arthur  Gould,  an  Invalid 

Casson  Ferguson 
Hassayampa  Hardy,  a  Desert  Rat 

John  P.  Lockney 
Grant  Haywood,  Agnes'  Husband 

Robert  McKim 
Gossip Lydia  Yeamans  Titus 


GNES  CUYLER  had  often  par- 
taken of  a  meal  in  a  cafe,  for  the 
atmosphere  was  bewitching  to 
her,  with  its  subdued  lights  and 
jazzy  music.  She  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  cabaret  acts, 
but  didn't  think  that  by  dire  necessity  it  would 
be  her  vocation  for  a  livelihood.  She  had 
been  reared  in  refinement,  but  finally  a  plague 
had  robbed  her  of  her  parents  and  she  was 
forced  to  seek  employment  as  a  dancer  and 
singer. 

She  dreaded  the  approach  of  each  night 
when  she  was  scheduled  to  dance  and  sing, 
and  rather  abhorred  her  work,  but  she  had 
to  continue  with  it.  Perchance  she  would 
ultimately  meet  someone  who  could  offer  her 
otber  hopes. 

A  gay  night  was  in  progress  at  the  cafe 
and  an  unusually  large  crowd  had  gathered 
to  engage  in  the  festivities.  Added  attractions 
were  scheduled,  and  Agnes  was  instructed  to 
dance  around  each  table  and  join  in  with  the 
mirth  of  the  patron.  She  gracefully  wended 
her  way  in  and  around,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  table  occupied  by  Grant  Hayward,  who 
had  drank  too  freely  of  the  wines,  he  seized 
her  and  attempted  to  kiss  her. 

"Let  go  of  me  I"  she  pleaded,  but  he  would 
not.  Seizing  the  first  opportunity,  she  broke 
his  grasp  and  slapped  him  violently  on  the 
cheek.  "You  brute  \"  she  cried.  "Haven't 
you  an  ounce  of  respect  left  in  you?" 

Instantly  there  was  a  commotion  among  the 
patrons,  and  the  waiters  hurried  to  the  scene. 
Soon  the  inebriated  man  was  quieted.  Agnes 
had  hurried  to  her  dressing  room,  and  had 
barely  closed  the  door  when  she  was  sum- 
moned by  the  manager. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  treating  our  patrons 
that  way — don't  you  know  that  is  part  of  your 
duties?"  he  snapped.  "You  can  pack  up  your 
apparel  and  leave  at  once !" 

Crestfallen,  words  failed  her  to  reply.  Her 
position  gone  and  no  friends  to  care  for  her ! 
What  would  she  do? 

She  left  the  cafe  and  wandered  down  the 
street  with  no  place  in  view  for  future  employ- 
ment.    While  crossing  the  street,  a  hand  was 


placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  she  turned  around 
only  to  be  confronted  with  the  man  who  had 
insulted  her  in  the  cafe. 

"You  here  again,"  she  said.  "You  have 
caused  me  enough  trouble — I  want  you  to 
leave  me." 

"Little  girl,  I'm  sorry,"  he  began  very 
politely.  "I  realize  I  was  rude  and  ask  your 
forgiveness.  I  was  infatuated  with  you  and 
liquor  infuriated  me  beyond  control.  The  rea- 
son I  was  there  tonight  was  because  I  had  no 


other  place  to  go  and  wanted  diversion.  I  am 
dreadfully  lonely,  and  if  you  will  consent  to 
go  Westward  with  me,  we  shall  get  married. 
I  have  a  large  mining  interest  there,  and  you 
can  begin  life  anew  amid  the  great  outdoors." 

Agnes  Cuyler  was  dumbfounded  at  the  sud- 
den change  of  affairs.  A  short  time  ago  this 
man  was  brutal  to  her,  and  now  he  was  offer- 
ing her  a  seemingly  kind  proposition.  His 
suave  manner  impressed  her,  and  she  was  an 
outcast.     Why  shouldn't  she  accept  him? 

"Come,  now,  what  do  you  say?"  he  con- 
tinued. He  repeated  the  question  twice  before 
she  fully  realized  that  he  was  speaking  to  her. 

"O— Oh "    she    faltered.     "I— I— hardly 

know  what  to  say."  But  the  pleading  in  his 
eyes  was  irresistible. 

"Yes,  I  will  go,"  she  assented. 

And  the  two  marched  down  the  street  to  a 
garage,  where  his  car  was  kept.  They  were 
soon  speeding  on  their  journey  Westward  over 
the  sandy  desert,  and  the  dusty  pathways  made 
Hayward  thirsty.  He  stopped  in  one  saloon 
and  then  another,  until  he  almost  staggered. 
Despite  the  pleadings  of  Agnes,  he  insisted 
that  he  must  have  his  drink. 

What  a  difference  had  come  over  this  man 
in  the  last  few  hours.  Had  he  not  promised 
never  to  drink   again !     "Men  are   all  alike," 


He  Had  Come  Out  of  His  Dugout  Just  in  Time  to  See  the  Departing  Auto 
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"There   Now,"   He   Fumed,  "You  Stay  There  and  Get  Along  the  Best  You  Can" 


thought  Agnes,  "they  make  all  kinds  of  prom- 
ises until  they  get  you,  and  then  they  forget 
they  made  them." 

He  had  purchased  a  quart  at  the  last  tavern 
to  have  an  ample  supply  for  the  remainder  of 
his  trip,  and  he  drank  it  greedily.  Agnes 
endeavored  to  prevent  him,  and  in  his  rage, 
he  almost  struck  her.  She  was  so  persistent 
in  her  pleadings  and  he  became  so  violently 
enraged,  that  he  stopped  the  car  and  forcibly 
threw  her  out  on  the  sand. 

"There,  now,"  he  fumed,  "you  stay  there 
and  get  along  the  best  you  can — you  are  too 
much  of  a  goody-good  for  me."  And  he 
started  the  machine,  leaving  the  distracted 
girl  lying  on  the  hot  sands. 

She  gazed  at  the  departing  figure  until  it 
passed  out  of  sight.  So  this  was  the  end  of 
her  honeymoon !  How  ungrateful  men  can 
be !     And  she  burst  into  tears. 

Agnes  looked  about  her.  There  were  no 
signs  of  habitation,  so  she  collected  herself 
and  wandered  she  knew  not  where.  The  heat 
was  intense  and  her  lips  became  parched. 
Unable  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  any 
longer,  she  fell  down  in  a  heap  utterly 
exhausted. 

Hassayampa  Hardy,  who  was  returning  to 
his  adobe  dugout,  found  this  crumpled-up 
form  of  a  girl  and  was  amazed.  He  hesitated 
to  awaken  her  from  her  slumber,  but  he 
noticed  the  strained  outlines  of  her  face  and 
knew  that  she  had  been  suffering  from  lack 
of  food  and  water.  He  carefully  placed  his 
arm  under  her  neck  and  raised  her  to  a  sitting 
position.  Her  limp  form  offered  no  resist- 
ance. She  had  fainted.  He  placed  his  can- 
teen of  cool  water  to  her  lips,  and  she  slowly 
revived.  She  had  been  dreaming  of  a  happy 
romance  with  Haywood,  and  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  felt  the  tender  arms  of  this  old 
man  around  her,  she  was  bewildered.  How 
came  she  here,  and  why  was  he  there?  He 
asked  her  a  volume  of  questions,  but  she  only 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  she  told  him  only  part.  Hardy 
sensed  that  she  had  been  ill-treated  and  invited 
her  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  crude  as  it 
was.  His  face  radiated  cheer  and  she  could 
s  »  that  he  was  kindly  and  considerate. 
Assisted  by  this  unknown  friend,  she  accom- 
panied him  to  his  dugout. 


"So  that  man  Haywood  left  you  there,  did 
he,"  began  Hardy,  "He  has  a  settlement  to 
make  with  me,  too!  He  defrauded  me  out  of 
a  mining  claim,  and  my  time  will  come  yet  to 
get  even  with  him,"  he  threatened.  "If  you 
will  trust  me,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  secure  a 
position  for  you." 

Hardy  rode  one  afternoon  to  a  restaurant 
in  the  neighboring  town,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment for  Agnes  as  a  waitress  and  her  acquain- 


tance with  cafes  aided  her  materially  in  per- 
forming her  duties. 

In  serving  one  evening,  she  noticed  a  tall, 
frail-looking  young  man  enter  and  sit  near 
the  corner.  She  immediately  went  to  him  to 
obtain  his  order,  and  while  glancing  over  the 
menu,  he  gave  her  a  smile.  "Another  Hay- 
wood, I  suppose,"  she  mused,  and  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  him,  but  his  eyes  followed  her 
about  the  room.  She  very  deftly  served  him, 
and  when  she  presented  the  bill,  his  face 
reddened  and  flushed  because  he  didn't  have 
any  means  to  pay  for  same. 

"I'm  sorry,  little  girl,"  he  stammered,  "but 
I'm  afraid  I  cannot  pay  the  bill — I  thought  I 
had  some  change  in  my  pocket,  but  I  am 
penniless." 

It  was  her  duty  to  report  such  cases,  and  the 
manager  promptly  ejected  the  man  from  the 
room.  Agnes  saw  that  this  young  man  had 
an  innocent  looking  face,  and  did  not  inten- 
tionally mean  to  take  advantage  of  her,  so  she 
went  to  the  doorway  and  found  him  dusting  his 
clothes  after  his  fall.  He  saw  her  standing 
in  the  doorway  and  their  eyes  met.  She 
wanted  to  help  him,  but  her  small  income 
would  not  permit  it.  Arthur  Gould  had  not 
always  had  to  accept  alms,  but  his  failing 
health  forced  him  to  live  in  the  desert,  and 
he  had  spent  all  his  fortune  seeking  health. 
When  she  invited  him  to  her  cottage,  he  will- 
ingly accepted  her  invitation. 

Gould  was  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  her 
hospitality,  and  was  glad  to  be  in  companion- 
ship with  such  a  sweet  natured  girl,  but  when 
the  gossipers  of  the  town  learned  that  this 
young  man  was  living  at  a  married  woman's 
house,  the  townpeople  made  it  mighty  uncom- 
fortable for  him.  He  could  see  no  harm  in  it, 
for  he  knew  that  Agnes's  character  was 
beyond  reproach,  but  the  scandalous  tongues 
could   not   be    quieted,    and    a    self-appointed 

{Continued  on  page  55) 
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Agnes  Assented  and  Gould  Was  Happy 
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-B-g        %  EDWARD  JOSE  °£><go 


CUTE  realism  it  would  seem  must  be  the  method  of 
those  who  seek  to  portray  a  work  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Salvation  Army  for  the  screen,  and  this  method  was 
adopted  by  Edward  Jose  in  the  direction  of  "Paths  of 
Glory"  which  has  recently  been  completed  for  Para- 
mount-Artcraft  special  release. 
It  was  obvious  in  the  beginning  that  the  task  of  faithfully  pre- 
senting the  activities  of  the  organization  without  the  accompaniment 
of  a  story  of  real  intrinsic  merit  would  result  merely  in  a  propa- 
ganda picture  whose  appeal  would  be  limited.  To  make  the  produc- 
tion one  that  would  appeal  to  all  people  was  the  essential  thing, 
because,  aside  from  the  fact  that  any  other  course  would  be  a  losing 
one,  it  would  fail  of  one  of  its  objects — that  of  proving  to  the  world 
even  more  emphatically  than  hitherto,  the  real  service  the  Christian 
army  has  given  and  is  giving  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 

This  required  much  study.  To  weave  deftly  the  actual  with  the 
romantic  or  fanciful  and  yet  to  preserve  the  continuity,  hold  the 
interest  and  yet  not  depart  from  actuality,  was  no  mean  task.  That 
it  was  finally  accomplished  is  due  to  the  assiduous  work  of  the 
scenarioists,  the  director  and  the  actors — and  to  the  Salvation  Army 
which  aided  materially,  even  to  the  appearance  of  Evangeline  Booth, 
its  commander,   in  special  scenes. 


"Can  I  Ever  Become  Like  You?"     (It's  Catherine  Calvert  In  the  Bed) 


There  must  be  no  indication  of  the  Salvation  Army  feature  being 
"dragged  in  by  the  heels."  Xor  must  there  at  any  time  be  the  least 
suggestion  of  a  story  built  around  this  central  idea.  Everything  must 
co-ordinate  into  a  cohesive  whole. 

It  was  apparent  that  much  room  would  be  required  and  so 
Edward  Jose  traveled  westward  to  the  Lasky  studio  to  make  all  but 
a  few  metropolitan  scenes  for  his  picture. 

The  cast  was  an  important  consideration.  This  was  settled  by 
the  securing  of  Catherine  Calvert,  Eugene  O'Brien,  Ruby  de  Remer, 
Theodore  Roberts,  Helen  Dunbar,  Herbert  Standing,  Chas.  Ogle, 
James  Neill,  little  Pat  Moore,  George  Anderson,  Mowbray  Berkley, 
Edythe  Chapman,  Clarence  Geldart,  Fred  Huntley  and  Lucille  Ward. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  actors  in  the  past 
will  realize  that  they  were  selected  because  each  one  was  a  type. 

For  Elizabeth,  the  girl  whose  fall  from  grace  is  the  motif  of  the 
story,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  Catherine  Calvert,  noted  actress  of 
stage  and  screen,  was  chosen.  She  has  the  wistful  appeal,  the  acting 
ability,  to  portray  such  a  character  successfully.  Sympathy  she  gains 
from  the  outset  and  her  redemption  through  the  Salvation  Army's 


A  Hun  War-Plane  Bombing  a  Salvation  Army  Tent 

ministrations  will,  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  satisfying  things 
in  the  picture  from  the  spectator's  point  of  view. 

Eugene  O'Brien  was  an  ideal  type  for  the  young  New  Yorker 
inclined  to  scoff,  later  remaining  to  pray  when  the  true  service  of 
the  Salvationists  becomes  a  factor  in  his  own  life  and  destiny. 

Ruby  de  Remer  made  a  charming  opposite  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
George  Anderson  a  pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  figure 
as  the  simple  rustic  searching  for  his  "Lizzie-beth"  through  the  slums 
of  the  city  and  into  the  tortuous  reaches  of  No-man's  land. 

So  on  throughout  the  cast,  not  one  was  selected  till  he  or  she  had 
been  adjudged  suited  in  every  way  to  the  character. 


The  Same  Plane  After  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  Fired  a  Shot  or  Two 
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Then  came  the  matter  of  locations  and  settings.  In  order  to 
reproduce  the  formation  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  mid-Victorian 
period  of  England,  old  pictures  and  histories  were  carefully  studied 
and  replicas  of  the  interiors  built.  Then  the  characters  were  imitated 
in  make  up  and  costuming  with  Charles  Ogle  depicting  Wm.  Booth. 
The  founding  of  the  body  in  America  required  another  period  of 
research  and  finally  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  old  warehouse  in  Phila- 
delphia where  the  first  meetings  were  held  was  constructed.  That 
scene  proved  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  story,  for,  following  out 
the  historical  facts,  an  attack  on  the  structure  by  a  mob  following 
a  fugitive  who  had  found  sanctuary  therein  was  shown.  The  mob 
breaks  in  and  the  leader  of  the  little  devoted  band  welcomes  the 
intruders  in  "the  name  of  the  Lord."  One  by  one,  their  hats  and 
caps  come  off  and  soon  order  is  restored. 

The  meeting  scenes  were  easier  to  produce  because  there  was  no 
special  difficulty  in  simulating  a  hall  with  the  proper  fittings.  But 
great  throngs  of  extras  were  needed  and  then  the  local  branch  of  the 
Salvation  Army  aided  with  their  band  and  members.  A  real  meeting, 
incidentally,  was  held  at  the  studio  between  scenes  with  the  extras 
as  audience,  when  this  episode  was  filmed. 

Then  came  the  big  military  scenes :  The  French  street  at  the 
studio  lot  was  used  and  wrecked  finally  beyond  repair  by  the  fighting 
and  bombing.     Half  a  thousand  soldiers  took  part  in  these  scenes. 

A  secret  cellar  beneath  an  old  chateau  in  France,  was  a  difficult 
piece  of  work  but  admirably  executed.  Then  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  a  real  army  cantonment  for  certain  battle  episodes  and  this  was 
found  not  far  from  the  studio.  Barrages  were  laid  down,  a  duel 
between  airplanes  photopraphed,  etc.  Hutments  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  their  food  distribution,  work  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  and  so 
on,  all  added  to  the  realism. 

And  lastly,  the  great  wedding  scene  in  the  Salvationists'  head- 
quarters in  New  York  was  filmed  with  nearly  a  thousand  people 
taking  part. 

There  were  incidental  scenes,  such  as  a  storm  at  night  in  the 
woods,  with  a  motor  car  dashing  at  breakneck  speed  through  the 
blinding  rain  and  amid  the  flashes  of  lightning.  And  this  same  car 
afterward  goes  over  a  cliff  to  destruction. 


Pleading — the  Useful  Watchword  of  the  Salvation  Army.     (Bessie 
Barriscale  Is  the  Pleader  Here.) 

It  was  a  wide  horizon  for  the  director's  skill,  but  Edward  Jose, 
with  many  fine  things  to  his  credit,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  And 
when  "Paths  of  Glory"  lead  you  from  the  peaceful  farmsteads  of 
New  York  to  the  ensanguined  fields  of  France,  you  will,  it  is  certain, 
find  in  the  end  that  you  have  been  well  repaid  for  the  journey,  that 
you  have  learned  something,  too,  of  the  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Humanity  that  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Army  of  Salvation 
in  its  world-old  struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  strength  of 
its  reliance  upon  Him  with  whom  "one  is  a  majority." 


Marguerite  Clark,  the  popular  little  Paramount  star,  appears  to 
have  received  an  extra  helping  of  honeymoons  this  season.  First 
she  had  her  own  honeymoon,  and  no  one,  not  even  her  dearest  friend, 
knew  where  her  husband,  Lieut.  Harry  Palmerson  Williams,  took  his 
little  bride.  Then  when  she  arrived  back  after  a  four  weeks'  journey, 
she  was  told  that  her  next  screen  production  would  be  "A  Honeymoon 
For  Three."  During  the  making  of  the  scenes  in  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  studios  on  56th  Street,  in  New  York,  Lieutenant  Williams,  who 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  away  from  Washington  and  duties, 
having  won  his  furlough  after  long  and  faithful  service,  usually 
accompanies  the  star  to  the  studio  and  watches  her  from  the  wings. 

"I  had  quite  decided  never  to  marry  at  all,"  laughed  Marguerite, 
while  she  waited  for  a  scene,  "but  somehow  after  I  met  Harry — well, 
I  began  to  weaken  a  bit  in  this  resolve  and  the  romance  progressed 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  really  didn't  notice  it  at  all,  until  we  were 
married.  Of  course,  I  must  admit  that  I  made  lots  and  lots  of  resolu- 
tions before  I  married,  and  the  most  important  one  was,  I  shall  never 
allow  any  man  to  force  his  opinions  on  me,  except,  perhaps,  the 
director.  Well,  I  hadn't  been  married  very  long  before  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  wanted  to  submit  to  my  husband's  wishes  and  ideas.  You 
see  he  is  quite  different  from  most  men,  his  opinions  are  usually  just 
the  ones  that  I  would  want  him  to  have !" 

Miss  Clark  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  her  motion  picture 
work.  She  says  she  owes  it  to  her  many  fan  friends  who  have  con- 
tributed their  willing  support  in  making  her  a  popular  star,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  as  long  as  she  can  furnish  them  happiness  and  amuse- 
ment. She  is  one  of  the  most  active  young  women  in  the  screen 
world.  Not  only  has  she  produced  innumerable  Paramount  successes 
for  several  years,  but  she  was  one  of  the  most  active  participants  in 
war  work  and  Red  Cross  activities. 


Marguerite  Clark  and  Her  Husband,  Captain  H.  Palmerson  Williams 
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By  ALICE  de  PIQUET 

Gloria  Swanson  took  a  trip  to  San  Francisco 
recently. 

Set  thus  down  in  cold  type,  the  fact  does 
not  seem  remarkable,  or  even  worthy  of  com- 
ment.    But  it  was  an  unusual  trip. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  Henrik  Hudson 
secured  a  great  deal  of  publicity  by  making 
adventurous  journeys.  Lewis  and  Clark  wrote 
a  book  about  one  of  their  jaunts.  The  man 
who  went  to  the  North  Pole  was  accorded 
much  fame.  And  yet,  claims  Miss  Swanson, 
the  journeys  made  by  these  men  were  noth- 
ing but  week-end  strolls  compared  to  her  per- 
ilous and  wild  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco.  Therefore  we  narrate  it  briefly 
here,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  attain 
the  same  immortality  in  the  annals  of  pion- 
eering that  has  been  given  to  other  voyagers. 

Miss  Swanson,  difficult  as  her  trip  was,  con- 
siders that  she  has  gained  a  great  many  valu- 
able lessons  from  it.  She  has  learned,  for 
instance,  that  a  motor  car  should  be  thor- 
oughly tamed  before  it  is  allowed  to  stray  a 
long  distance  from  home.  For  at  least  a  week 
before  it  is  unchained  it  should  be  fed  on 
crackers  and  milk,  with  very  little  gasoline, 
for  that  encourages  its  brute  instincts,  which 
have  been  the  ruin  of  manv  motor  cars  and 
many  drivers.  A  short  reading  from  homilec- 
tic  works  should  be  given  to  it  every  morning 
also,  in  order  to  properly  humble  its  spirit. 

"My  mistake,"  said  Miss  Swanson,  "was  in 
trusting  the  dangerous  beast.  I  only  bought 
it  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  man  who  sold 
it  to  me  assured  me  that  it  wouldn't  kick  or 
bite,  and  could  be  driven  by  a  mere  child.  A 
few  kind  words,  he  said,  would  be  all  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  gentle  humor. 

"So  I  decided  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  It 
is  only  a  fourteen-hour  trip,  and  I  and  Miss 
La  Plentem,  who  went  with  me,  figured  that 
if  we  started  early  in  the  morning,  we  would 
arrive  in  plenty  of  time   for  dinner. 

"About  twenty-five  miles  out  the  car  began 
to  grow  nasty.  It  growled  and  snapped  at 
us,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  mumbled 
curses,  of  course  intended  for  us.  A  little 
further  on  it  began  to  reel  back  and  forth, 
and  finally  it  wandered  off  the  road  and  went 
to  sleep  in  the  grass.  A  thought  occurred  to 
me. 

"Goodness !"  said  I.  "I  think  we  gave  it  the 
wood  alcohol  instead  of  the  gasoline."  I  was 
right.  How  we  made  that  mistake  I  don't 
know,  but  at  any  rate  the  car  was  thoroughly 
drunk.  It  wouldn't  move  an  inch,  and  when 
we  tried  to  start  it,  it  simply  growled  and 
relapsed    into   its   troubled   slumbers. 

"We  hailed  a  passing  auto,  and  they  gave 
us  enough  gasoline  to  carry  us  to  a  nearby 
garage.  On  the  way  one  of  the  tires  blew 
out — alcoholism,  I  believe  the  man  said  was 
the  cause  of  it.  And  we  broke  the  rim  by 
driving  to  the  garage  on  it. 

"The  garage  man  was  very  nice,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  it  would  take  him  some  time 
to  fix  the  rim,  and  that  he  was  very  busy  rest- 
ing just  at  present  and  didn't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed. He  asked  us  if  we  thought  it  fair  to 
ask  him  to  interrupt  his  afternoon  just  to 
tamper  with  a  motor  car,  when  he  might  be 
spending  the  time  with  his  wife  and  family. 
His  appeal  touched  our  hearts,  and  we  left 
the  car  in  his  charge  and  waited  for  a  train. 

"There  were  no  reservations  on  the  train, 
so  we  had  to  take  a  day  coach.  This  was 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Gloria  Swanson  and  Friend  Telling  Their  Story  In  Pictures 
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EANING  no  disrespect  to  the 
agile  Douglas  Fairbanks,  he  is 
the  human  prototype  of  the 
famous  Irishman's  flea :  When 
you  put  your  finger  on  him,  he 
isn't  there ! 
Of  course,  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
Southern  California,  and  possibly  some  of  his 
agility  has  been  so  highly  developed  that  it 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  his  personality 
and  this  would  account  for  the  difficulty  one 
finds  in  locating  him,  and,  once  having 
located  him,  of  keeping  him  in  one  spot  long 
enough  to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Anyone  will  admit  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
viewing a  star  who  is  never  still  for  two 
consecutive  minutes.  I  was  quite  prepared 
when  finally  I  cornered  him  in  a  set  at  the 
Lasky  studio,  where  he  was  making  an  Art- 
craft  picture,  to  see  him  suddenly  leap  upon 
a  chandilier  or  emulate  the  human  fly  and 
walk  on  the  ceiling.  Happily,  however,  he 
did  neither  of  these  things,  but,  with  what  I 
took  to  be  a  sort  of  resignation,  settled  down 
on  a  settee  and  folded  his  hands.  But  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  suggested  the 
possibility  of  his  going  off  at  a  tangent  any 
moment.  So  I  tried  to  make  haste  while  the 
sun  shone — not  to  say  hay.  And  the  sun  was 
shining  with  all  his  might.  It  was  90  in  the 
shade  and  going  up.  But  Douglas  Fairbanks 
looked  immaculate  and  cool  in  a  spotless  sum- 
mer costume.  Only  his  hands  and  face, 
browned  to  a  coppery  shade,  betrayed  the  fact 
of  his  almost  constant  outdoor  existence. 

I  sought  for  an  opening,  and  then  recalled 
the  characterization  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged — that  of  Jerry  Martin;  "the  water- 
melon," which  he  did  on  the  stage  when  the 
play  was  so  great  a  comedy  success. 


A  Good  Way  To  Hobo — Push  the  Engine  Yourself.  Yep,  This  Is  Douglas  Fairbanks,  As 
Ever,  Pushing  Things  Ahead.  Incidentally  This  Is  a  Scene  In  His  Picture  Called  "Something 
for  Somebody." 


''How,-'  I  inquired,  "does  it  feel  to  be  a — ■ 
a  hobo?" 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically:  "I'm  quite  to 
the    manor    born,"    he    responded,    "I    always 


Here's  "Doug"  Entertaining  the  Mare  Island  Football  Team,  Champions  of  the  West 


loved  the  broad  highway  and  the  open  road. 
If  I  were  not  in  this  business,  I'd  probably  be 
a  perfectly  good  chevalier  de  Industrie.  Par- 
don me  for  airing  my  French,  b.ut  I'm  taking 
lessons  nowadays  and  never  miss  a  chance 
to  exercise." 

"Trcs  bien,"  I  responded,  and  hastily  asked 
another  question  in  English,  for  fear  the  con- 
versation would  become  wholly  French,  and  I 
confess  with  shame  that  I  am  not  yet  familiar 
to  any  extent  with  the  sprightly  language  of 
our  brave  Allies. 

"What,"  I  inquired,  "is  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  about — er — tramping?" 

He  reflected :  "I  should  say  the  freedom. 
Of  course,  the  real,  unadulterated  and  dyed- 
in-the-wool  'bum'  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  younger  men  have  found  occupa- 
tion, and  the  few  remaining  of  the  good  old 
clan  are  either  aged  or  decrepit.  In  the  good 
old  days,  vagabondage  was  a  romantic  occupa- 
tion— or,  rather,  lack  of  occupation.  A  man 
became  a  hobo  by  choice,  not  always  because 
he  was  naturally  lazy,  because  it  frequently 
means  exertion  even  to  be  a  tramp.  But  he 
could  not  endure  the  bonds  of  service.  In  a 
way  it  was  one  of  the  early  struggles  against 
oppression  and  slavery.  Many  a  man  became 
a  vagabond  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
harsh  treatment  of  some  master,  but  more 
often  it  was  a  natural  inclination;  the  hills 
and  dales,  the  green  shaded  forest  aisles,  the 
streams  and  the  meadows,  lured  him  into  thd 
life  of  a  nomad. 

"Imagine  the  wonder  .of  sleeping  beneath 
a  great  tree,  and  waking  in  the  morning  with 
the  twittering  birds,  to  brush  the  dew  from 
one's  face  and  arise  to  meet  the  waking  day !  j 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Madlaine  Traverse,  of  Fox  fame,  believes  that 
yellow  is  her  lucky  color  and  she  has  so  much  faith 
in  it  that  she  will  not  go  on  with  the  making  of  a 
scene  unless  this  color  appears  somewhere  in  the 
setting.  At  times,  of  course,  the  scene  does  not 
call  for  yellow,  but  she  always  manages  to  get  it 
in  somehow  and  somewhere,  even  though  it  is  only 
by  wearing  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  rose. 

Billy  Van  will  from  now  on  be  known  as  Earl 
MacDonald.  The  latter  is  really  his  name,  and  he 
wants  to  be  known  by  this  instead  of  the  nom  de 
plume.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  MacDonald.  having  signed  with 
Goldwyn.  after  an  absence  of  about  eighteen  months 
overseas,  thinks  it's  a  good  chance  to  start  all  over 
again. 

Dorothv  Dalton  has  everyone  at  the  new  Thomas 
H.  Ince  "studio  in  Culver  City  singing  Hawaiian 
songs.  Someone  presented  her  with  a  ukulele  re- 
cently and  she  proved  herself  very'  capable  of  hand- 
ling this  little  instrument.  During  odd  moments  of 
rest  the  Hawaiian  airs  come  floating  from  Miss 
Dalton's  dressing  room  and  everyone  now  is  hum- 
ming to  her  music.  Miss  Dalton  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  at  her  home  her  piano  is  one  of  her 
happiest   companions. 

w 

Dorothy  Dalton  is  some  mechanic,  as  is  evidenced 
by  her  knowledge  of  engines  when  she  was  con- 
fronted with  the"  problem  of  starting  the  engine  of 
a  yacht  which  had  drifted  away  from  its  mooring 
and  was  dashing  on  its  way  out  to  the  sea  with  the 
engine  lving  still  after  repeated  ertorts  were  made  to 
set  it  in  motion.  After  some  delay,  the  actors 
became  impatient,  and  wanted  to  return  to  shore 
after  certain  scenes  had  been  shot  on  board,  and 
as  no  one  in  the  party  was  able  to  manipulate  the 
engine.  Miss  Dalton  divested  herself  of  her  finery 
and  donned  overalls,  making  her  way  down  to  the 
engine  room.  After  fifteen  minutes  she  managed  to 
get  it  started  and  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
the  landing,  much  amused  but  grateful  that  she  was 
in  the  party. 

Houdini.  starring  in  the  "Master  Mystery,"  says 
he  got  his  knowledge  of  opening  locks  without  keys 
bv  making  a  study  of  the  subject  while  apprenticed 
to  a  locksmith  as  a  youth  in  his  home  town  01 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Later  he  ran  away  and  joined 
a  small  traveling  circus  and  besides  operating  the 
Punch  and  Judy~  show  and  doing  other  odd  bits  of 
entertainment,  "he  gave  a  little  exhibition  of  his 
■  skill  at  opening  locks.  Believing  that  this  skill 
opened  up  vast  possibilities  for  the  future,  he  made 
a  deeper  and  more  serious  study  of  locks,  with  the 
result  that,  after  his  initial  disappointments,  he 
became  the  most  unique  entertainer  of  the  present- 
dav  mvsterv  men. 

Anna  Q.  Xilsson  had  a  vers-  narrow  escape  recently 
when  she  dropped  into  an  18-foot  snowbank  and 
had  to  be  fished  out  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Miss 
Nilsson  was  working  alone  in  a  scene  when  she  met 
with  the  accident.  Edwin  Carewe.  the  Metro  direc- 
tor, told  her  to  "mush"  through  the  snow,  seeking 
the  trail  which  had  been  obliterated  by  a  storm.  The 
howling  of  24  Eskimo  dogs  used  by  the  company 
caused  director  and  camera  man  to  look  around  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second.  When  they  again  turned 
their  eyes  in  Miss  Xilsson's  direction,  she  had 
vanished.  They  carefully  looked  around.  and_  found 
the  hole  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Miss  Xilsson. 
struggling  in  the  snow,  but  not  alarmed,  called  for 
a  rope,  which  her  rescuers  lowered  and  dragged  her 
up  to  the  solid  ground.  They  all  felicitated  with  her 
in  her  escape  from  possible  serious  injury. 

ft 

May  Allison  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  sea-going 
gob  these  days.  With  her  and  with  other  members 
of  the  companv  making  the  "'Island  of  Intrigue  '  at 
the  Metro  studios  in  Hollywood  life  seemed  to  be 
one  vachting  trip  after  another.  For  certain  scenes 
in  tie  photoplay  the  private  yacht  Pahr  had  been 
chartered.  The  first  time  out.  the  dainty-  blonde  took 
along  about  a  crate  of  oranges  and  lemons  and  other 
alleged  preventatives  of  seasickness,  fully  expecting 
to  fail  victim  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  But  fine 
weather  and  natural  good  health  kept  her  immune, 
though  several  others  on  board  were  heard  to  say 
weaklv  and  bitterly  that  they  didn't  care  whether 
they  lived  or  died.  Xot  so  with  Miss  Allison,  she 
withstood  the  trip  like  an  old  sea  veteran.  And 
now  she's  recommending  fruit  acid  to  sea-going 
folk. 


The  hoodoo  is  in  again,  and  invariably  seeks  Paul 
Scardon  for  a  victim.  For  the  third  time  in  five 
weeks  his  car  has  been  stolen,  and  you  can  believe 
it  or  not,  yet  he  is  willing  to  make  a  sworn  affidavit 
that  it  is  a  fact.  We  fear  he  will  have  to  put  a 
safety  lock  on  his  car  to  avoid  a  repetition. 

One  eccentricity  May  Allison  has  is  the  reading 
of  all  her  mail  from  fans  very,  very  privately. 
Xaturalh",  it  isn't  expected  that  she  should  exhibit 
personal  correspondence,  but  her  especial  insistence 
on  being  alone  drew  forth  a  question  regarding  the 
reason  for  it.  The  magnetic  and  dainty  little  star 
then  explained  that  this  habit  had  grown  out  of 
her  boarding  school  days  in  the  South,  where  her 
chum  was  the  most  curious  and  prying  person 
imaginable. 


The  Harold  Lloyd  Company  lost  its  first  member 
by  influenza  last  month  when  James  M.  Fitzgerald 
died  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  He  was  known 
on  the  screen  as  "Slim."  He  was  but  22  years  of 
age  and  stood  6  feet  6  inches. 

Pauline  Frederick  found  a  quantity  of  mail  await- 
ing her  arrival  at  the  Goldwyn  studios  in  California, 
one  letter  in  particular  amusing  her.  It  came  from 
the  writer  of  a  scenario,  who  said  that  if  the  star 
accepted  it  his  wife  would  make  Miss  Frederick  a 
mocha  cake  and  would  create  some  "Pauline  Fred- 
erick" candies  for  her.  Something  also  was  said, 
casually,  about  the  set  of  false  teeth  the  author 
wanted'  to  buy  with  the  proceeds   of  his  work. 

Gladys  Leslie  has  been  added  to  the  famous  galaxy 
of  beauties  sketched  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 


33 


i        Right  Out  of  Her  Car  and  Looking  at  You        I 


Yes    It's  the  Dashing  Miss  Billie  Rhodes,  the  Mutual-Strand  Comedienne.  Saying  a  "Good 
Morning"'  or  a  "Gocd  Afternoon,"  Whatever  the   Time    You  are    Looking   At    Tms   May    Be. 
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for  you— a  Voice  that  Wins  Admiration 
and  Success— Easily  Obtained 

Every  voice  CAN  be  beautiful— every  voice  WILL  be  beautiful  if  properly  de- 
veloped and  trained.  The  Feuchtinger  Method  means  perfect  voice  for  ALL 


THIS  method  is  an  absolute  science 
of  voice  culture.  It  develops  Na- 
ture's own  sound  organ  by  proved 
principles.  It  is  the  science  of  tone- 
production,  tone  strength,  clearness 
and  harmony.  ALL  voices  can  be 
trained  by  it  to  great  power  and  beauty. 

Improves  Your  Voice 
Almost  At  Once 

This  method  will  improve  YOUR 
voice  as  it  has  for  countless  students 
all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Feuchtinger 
has  received  letters  from  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life,  telling  what 
the  Power  of  the  Voice  has  been  to 
them  after  studying  this  unfailing 
method.  Those  friendless  before  taking 
this  course  now  find  themselves  popular 
wherever  they  go.  All  our  students 
testify  that  a  fine  singing  and  speaking 
voice  is  responsible  for  unexpected 
social  and  business  opportunities. 

Just  Few  Minutes  Daily 

Simple — silent  exercises — just  a  few 


minutes  every  day — and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  immediate  improvement 
in  your  voice.  You  study  this  method 
in  your  own  home.  A  knowledge  of 
music  is  not  required.  You  practice 
silently.  No  one  need  be  aware  of 
what  you  are  doing.  New  and  beautiful 
tones  will  develop,  with  perfect  muscu- 
lar control.  You  will  gain  that  self- 
confidence  necessary  to  develop  a  strong 
personality. 

Correct  Breathing 
Means  Health— Beauty 

This  course  teaches  the  exact  scien- 
tific manner  which  alone  can  explain 
and  direct  the  correct  way  of  inhaling 
and  exhaling  breath.  Correct  breathing 
is  the  root  of  health  and  perfect  physi- 
cal development. 

Don't  Stutter  - 
Don't  Stammer 

There  is  no  greater  handicap  in  busi- 
ness  or   society   than    stammering    or 


stuttering.  The  Feuchtinger  Method 
does  away  with  speech  impediment.  It 
gives  command  of  muscles  and  cords 
which  produce  vocal  sounds.  Harsh- 
ness, hoarseness,  huskiness  will  be 
banished. 

Easy  Payments- 
Phenomenal  Besults 

WRITE!  Send  the  coupon  and  get 
our  NEW  FREE  BOOK  ON  VOICE 
(Illustrated).  It  tells  just  what  this 
wonderful  method  is,  how  it  is  used — 
what  it  will  do.  No  obligation.  Just 
mail  coupon.  Scientific  vocal  training 
that  in  the  past  cost  hundreds — often 
thousands  of  dollars — is  yours  for  small 
investment — easy  payments.  Phenome- 
nal results — no  matter  what  your  voice. 
Get  all  the  facts— FREE. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

1772  Wilson  Avenue        Studio  1614 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Perfect  Voice   Institute 

Studio  161 4— 1772  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago 

Send  new  free  book  (illustrated)  and  facts  about  the  Feuchtinger 
Method.      I  have  put  (x)  opposite  subject  that  interests  me.      * 
sume  absolutely  no  obligations  whatever. 

SINGING  Q  STAMMERING  Q 

SPEAKING  □  LISPING  Q 


I  as> 


Age. 


Name 

Address, 


(method, 
oi  voice  culture 
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Can  it  be  that  old-fashioned  Ideas  and 
virtues  are  coming'  in  again?  It  looks  very 
serious.  For  instance,  here  is  Bert  Lytell, 
whose  appearances  on  the  Metro  screen  are 
every  one  making  him  rapidly  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  stars  of  filmdom,  coming 
out  with  the  obsolete,  long-discarded  and 
proven  worthless  theory  that  a  man  to  make 
good  must  work  hard  and  a  long  time  ! 


*< 


The  Barefoot  Boy 

Were  you  one  time  that  barefoot  boy 
That  ran   around   and   stump'd  your   toe, 
Then   gave  a  whoop,   but  not   for  joy, 
But  'cause  the  blame  thing  hurt  you  so, 

Did  you   once  have  that  old  toe-itch 
That   boys   all  catch   from  morning  dew? 
Did   that   old   toe   swell   up   and   twitch 
As  toe-itch   toes   will   always   do? 

Then   what   about  that   old   stone-bruise — 
A   purple   mound  beneath   your   heel? 
If  you  then  tried  to  wear  your  shoes 
Then  say,   old   Pard,   how   did   that   feel? 

Did   you   steal   out   to    hunt   for   eggs 
That  mother  quail  would  lay  each  spring, 
Then   run  into,   with  your   bare   legs. 
Bull-nettles  that  both  bite  and  sting? 

And  then,  Oh  man!  those  old  grass  burrs 
That  know  just  how  to  make  you  squirm, 
And   feel   as   if   lock-jaw   occurs 
When  they   stick  in   so  deep  and  firm! 

Perhaps  you  felt  that  rusty  nail 
That  lurk'd  within  some  ancient  board, 
Some  vagrant  strip  or  old  fence  rail 
Where  scrap-heap  junk  is  often  stor'd! 


The   barefoot  boy  may   have  his  ills 
That  mostly  vex  from  toe  to  heel; 
But  then  he  has  those  boyhood  thrills 
That  full-grown   men   but  seldom   feel. 

When  he  pursues  the  meadow  lark 
Equipp'd   with    David's   pristine    sling, 
Each    pebble    cast,    a    vital    spark 
Is  touch'd  to  make  his  nature  sing! 

Or  should  he   spy  that   apple  tree 
Full   laden   with   its    autumn    fruit, 
As   sure   as   one   and   two   make   three, 
Possession  thrills  more  than  pursuit! 

And  then  that  limpid   swimming  pool 
Where  mother  says  he  must  not  go; 
When  she  is   sure  he   is   at  school 
Its  waters  lave  that  urchin  toe ! 

■ — Thomas  S.   Hill, 
4045  Cole  Ave., 
Dallas,   Texas. 


i 

Not  that  Mr.  Lytell  has  worked  so  very 
long.  He's  not  old  enough  for  that.  But  the 
years  he  has  spent  on  the  stage  and  screen — 
he   started   when   he    was   just    sixteen — have 

I  been  filled  with  achievement.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  this  the  Metro  favorite  says 

I  has  been  his  work  in  stock  companies  which 
necessitated  the  playing  of  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  and  a  great  number  of  them. 

"You  can't  become  a  crack  shot  with  a 
rifle,"  he  said,  "by  just  being  told  the  theory 
of  how  the  sights  on  the  gun  work,  and  where 
to  place   them   in  relation  to  the   target.     It 


Raymond  Hatton  In  Silhouette.  Don't  Fail 
To  Read  What  He  Has  To  Say  Elsewhere  In 
This   Issue. 

takes  work,  and  a  lot  of  your  shots  go  so  far 
wide  of  the  mark  that  it's  likely  to  discourage 
you.      If    it    does    discourage    you,    you're    a 


failure.  You  see,  I  believe  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success  is  the  difference  between  the  attitude 
'Shucks,  I  can't  hit  that  thing;  I've  tried  and 
couldn't'  and  in  saying  to  yourself  'Sooner  or 
later  I'm  going  to  hit  that  target  right  in  the 
eye.' 

"Take  the  example  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  yet  no  one  can  say 
there  ever  was  a  more  fascinating  and  finished 
actress.  She  attained  her  rank  at  the  very  top 
of  her  profession  only  after  years  of  work  in 
repertoire  in  the  French  theatres.  For,  per- 
sonally, I  thin  that  this  talk  about  stars  spring- 
ing up  into  fame  after  playing  one  part  and 
making  good  in  it  is  all  rot.  I've  never  seen  it 
happen  outside  the  covers  of  fiction  magazines 
or  novels.     A  lasting  success  comes  hard. 

"I'll  grant  that  there  are  many  spectacular 
rises.  But  they  don't  last  long.  Time  and 
time  again  a  young  prodigy  of  a  playwright 
will  score  over  the  veteran  dramatic  writers 
of  New  York.  Watch  the  theatres  year  after 
year,  though,  and  you'll  see  it's  the  fellows 
who  have  worked  hard  to  learn  their  craft 
who  are  consistently  successful.  The  same 
applies  to  the  actor ;  the  one  who  learned  his 
art  by  the  process  of  hard  work  and  a  deep 
study  of  life  from  its  various  angles  is  the 
one  who  will  rise  to  the  real  heights  when  his 
chance  comes." 


TWO  "LEADS"  TOGETHER 


Tom  Forman   (Seated)   and  Elliott  Dexter  In  Cecil  DeMille's  "For   Better,  For  Worse." 
Forman  Is  Just  Back  From  the  Army. 
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SERIAL  NUMBER  FOUR 
Bob:     Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  year  in 

which  Baby  Marie  Osborne  was  born? 

She  was  born  in  the  year  191 1,  according  to 

our  records. 


Claudine,  Salt  Lake  City:  Please  advise  me 
whether  Jack  Pickford  has  yet  been  released 
from  the  Navy  and  whether  he  intends  to 
return  to  the  screen  ? 

Jack  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Navy  about  two  months  ago,  and  is  at  present 
working  in  the  Pickford  studios  in  California 
on  a  number  of  new  pictures.  The  titles  of 
the  pictures  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
They  are  being  staged  and  directed  by  James 
Kirkwood,  and  he  is  under  the  management 
of  his  mother,  with  Pat  Dowling  as  his  pub- 
licity agent. 


Wistful:  I  would  like  to  secure  the  address 
of  the  Perrett  Productions  Company  and  would 
ask  that  you  furnish  same  through  your 
columns. 

The  business  address  of  the  Perrett  Pro- 
ductions Company  is  220  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Beatrice  M.,  Jersey  City:  Kindly  let  me 
know  whether  Clara  Kimball  Young's  parents 
were  ever  on  the  Jewish  stage  about  20  or  22 
years  ago  in  New  York  City? 

When  she  was  quite  young,  her  parents  were 
on  the  vaudeville  stage  and  were  also  in  stock, 
and  Miss  Young  accompanied  them  on  their 
tours,  which  took  place  about  the  time  you 
mention. 


Harold  Lockwood  Fan,  North  Pauline  St., 
Chicago,  III. :  With  what  motion  picture  com- 
panies did  Harold  Lockwood  play?  Please 
give  date  when  he  joined  each.  What  was 
his  first  entrance,  on  the  vaudeville  stage  or 
the  spoken  stage?  What  was  his  middle  name? 
What   were   some  of   his   greatest   successes  ? 

We  give  below  a  short  biography  of  him, 
which  will  give  you  the  information  for  which 
you  asked :  Harold  Lockwood,  the  late  young 
Metro  star,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  actors 
of  the  screen.  His  rapid  rise  to  fame  is 
unequalled  in  the  motion  picture  world.  He 
excelled  both  as  a  comedian  and  a  player  of 
romantic  parts,  and  his  versatility  in  this  line 
earned  him  an  enviable  position  in  the  motion 
picture  world.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  moved  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  his  father  owned  and  managed  a  large 
stock  farm  and  raised  and  trained  blooded 
horses.  But  this  life  did  not  appeal  to  young 
Harold,  and  as  soon  as  he  graduated  from 
school  he  decided  to  become  an  actor.  He 
tried  the  dramatic  stage  for  some  time,  but 
the  screen  proved  alluring,  and  after  playing 
a  few  minor  parts,  his  talent  was  recognized, 
and  he  was  engaged  as  leading  man  for  Mary 
TJickford.  He  also  played  opposite  Marguerite 
Clark  for  the  Famous  Players.  He  was 
then  starred  with  May  Allison  with  the 
American-Mutual,  and  subsequently  with 
Metro.  Some  of  his  best  plays  were  "The 
Square  Deceiver,"  "Broadway  Bill"  and 
"Pidgin  Island."  His  middle  name  was  Adna, 
and  the  first  picture  he  made  for  Metro  was 
on  April  24,  1916,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Come  Back,"  in  which  May  Allison  co-starred 
with  him.     He  is  now  deceased. 


A.  B.  Juba,  Little  Falls,  Minn.:  What  is 
May  Allison's  present  address?  Please  give  it 
in  full,  the  street  and  number,  as  well  as  city 
and  state? 

Miss  Allison  is  now  located  in  California. 
She  can  be  reached  at  1025  Lillian  Way, 
Hollywood,  California.  For  information  as  to 
Harold  Lockwood's  career,  read  elsewhere  in 
this  column. 


E.  Levis,  New  York  City:  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a  short  review  of  the  life  of  Clara 
Kimball  Young? 

To  Chicago  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Clara  Kimball  Young.  Her 
father,  Edward  M.  Kimball,  was  a  native  of 
Wisconsin.  Her  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
Lady  and  Lord  Becour.  Miss  Young  received 
her  education  at  St.  Xavier'  Academy  in  Chi- 
cago and  at  a  convent.  Pier  first  public  appear- 
ance was  made  at  the  age  of  three,  when  she 
was  carried  on  during  a  play  presented  by  an 
old  repertoire  company.  Her  dramatic  experi- 
ence was  obtained  mostly  in  stock  companies. 
From  there  she  went  into  the  silent  drama 
field.  She  was  married  to  James  Young,  an 
actor  and  director. 


Sehna  R.,  Pittsburgh:  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  answer  in  your  column  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  Gladys  Brockwell  was  born? 

The  place  of  Miss  Brockwell's  birth  was 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  she  lived  for 
some  time  before  entering  the  motion  picture 
field. 


Theda  Bara  Fan:  I  understand  that  Theda 
Bara  is  not  the  correct  name  of  the  noted 
screen  celebrity.  Will  you  please  advise  me  as 
to  her  real  name,  the  birthplace  of  her  parents 
and  where  she  was  born  ? 

The  real  name  of  Theda  Bara  is  Theodosia 
Goodman,  which  was  brought  out  in  recent 
court  proceedings.  Her  father  was  born  in 
Chorcke,  Poland,  and  her  mother  in  La  Chaux 
de  Fondis,  Switzerland,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Francois  Bara  de  Coppet,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  name  of  Bara  which 
the  screen  star  has  adopted.  Theda  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Law  Student:  I  am  anxious  to  learn  who 
played  the  leading  role  of  Mme.  Caillaux  in 
the  "Caillaux  Case"  ? 

This  role  was  played  by  Madlaine  Traverse, 
the  William  Fox  star. 


Ether  Lczy,  434  IV.  120th  St.,  New  York 
City:  Is  it  true  that  Alice  Joyce  was  once  a 
telephone  girl  ?  Could  you  give  me  a  short 
review  of  her  life?  Miss  Joyce  was  the  first 
movie  star  to  win  my  vote  and  I  have  been 
faithful  ever  since. 

Her  first  position  in  life  was  that  of  a  tele- 
phone operator  in  the  Gramercy  Exchange  and 
then  she  became  an  artist's  model.  Neither 
of  these  positions  satisfied  her,  and  when 
motion  pictures  beckoned,  she  was  quick  to 
join  Kalem  and  was  cast  in  a  railroad  story. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  enjoying  success 
in  the  silent  screen.  She  was  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  a  daughter  of  John  Joyce,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  Vallie  Mclntyre,  of  Frankford, 
Ind.  She  was  educated  in  Annaandale,  Va., 
and  then  moved  to  New  York  City. 


A.  M.  H.,  Lynchburg,  Va.:  I  recently  saw 
"When  the  Boys  Come  Home,"  in  which 
Dorothy  Caldwell  was  featured,  and  I  would 
ask  that  you  give  me  some  biographical  facts 
concerning  her  ? 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Major  General  Frank 
Merrill  Caldwell,  attached  to  the  first  Army 
Corps  Headquarters  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation in  Germany.  Her  mother  is  Mary  Hay 
Caldwell.  She  was  born  at  Fort  Ethan  Allan, 
Vt.  Attended  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and 
Madeira  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  has 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the  world, 
visiting  Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
has  extensively  toured  the  United  States. 
Miss  Caldwell  is  5  feet  3  inches  tall,  is  a 
medium  blonde  and  has  brown  eyes. 


Bob  Burnham,  Chillicothc :  I  would  like  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  birthplace  of 
Betty  Blythe,  and  where  she  was  educated. 
Can  you  give  me  this  data? 

Miss  Blythe  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  educated  in  the  Westlake 
University  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California.     She  later  studied  music  in  Paris. 


Mrs.  Annie  Woods,  Milwaukee:  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  picture  plays,  "A  Pair 
of  Cupids"  and  "Thirty  Days,"  and  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  style  of  story 
that  Luther  A.  Reed  always  unfolds.  How- 
ever, I  fail  to  notice  his  name  appearing  much 
lately  as  a  scenarioist.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
something  of  his  whereabouts  and  a  few  facts 
as  to  his  earlier  life,  especially  in  what  capac- 
ity he  worked  ? 

Shortly  after  he  dashed  off  these  two  con- 
tinuities, he  was  drafted  into  the  service  of 
the  Government  as  a  soldier,  but  he  wasn't 
satisfied  to  remain  as  such,  and  shortly  after 
his  transfer  to  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  he  was  a 
Second  Lieutenant.  He  is  now  out  of  the 
service  and  has  again  resumed  his  work  with 
the  Metro  on  some  new  adaptations,  so  that 
in  the  future  he  will  be  known  as  Lieutenant 
Reed,  a  commission  which  he  won  in  record- 
breaking  time.  Prior  to  his  entrance  into  the 
picture  game  he  was  a  successful  reporter, 
ship-news  editor  and  dramatic  critic  for  the 
New  York  Herald.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University.  He  prepared  for  engi- 
neering, but  after  getting  on  the  inside  track 
of  journalism,  he  became  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  writing,  and  secured  a  position  on  the 
scenario  staff  of  Metro. 


H.  C.  Carvill,  Wichita,  Kan.:  In  viewing 
"Diana  Ardway"  recently,  I  noticed  that 
Milton  Sills  played  opposite  to  Viola  Dana. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  is  under  contract 
with  the  Goldwyn  Corporation,  but  in  this 
picture  he  appeared  as  a  Metro.  Has  he  been 
released  to  Metro? 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  appear  for 
Metro  in  this  picture,  he  was  only  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  Goldwyn  to  Metro,  and  is 
still  working  for  Goldwyn  under  contract. 
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Within  3  D&ys 


Zeam  Shorthand 
that  Quick! 


YES,  you  positively  can,  even  though  you  may  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
shorthand.  It  is  not  a  bit  remarkable  or  exceptional  for  anyone  to  learn  all 
the  lessons  in  K.  I.  Shorthand  in  five  evenings;  then  increase  speed  by  pleasant  practice. 

We  give  you  a  positive  guarantee  that  you  can  learn  or  no  cost  to  you.  Why  put 

in  months  of  grinding  study  at  some  difficult  old-fashioned  system  ?      Save    time  !     Save    money  ! 

Learn  K.  I.  Shorthand,  the  new,  easy  as  A-B-C  method  of  speed-writing  and  prepare  yourself  for  a  position 
in  weeks  as  compared  to  months  by  the  old  systems. 

Send  for  free  lessons — also  convincing  proof  that  this  is  the  simplest,  most  practical, 

lowest-cost  course  in  stenography  by  personal  correspondence  instruction  I 

There's  a  Better  Job  Awaiting  You! 

If  you  are  are  ambitious,  if  you  want  to  get  ahead  at  once  and  advance  yourself  rapidly, 
there  is  no  better  road  open  to  you  than  K.I.  Shorthand. 

It  will  get  you  into  the  "front  office"  where  you  will  come  under  the  eye  of  your  employer — ■ 
the  man  who  makes  the  promotions — where  you  can  learn  the  "inside"  of  the  business.  Don't 
remain  hidden  in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled. 

Enjoy  higher  salary,  better  conditions  unexcelled  opportunities  for  advancement,  interesting, 
congenial  and  refined  work. 


Tali  as  fast  as  you  like,  Ii 

taking  it  doivn  in  K.  I. 

Shorthand." 


SEE  WHAT  THEY  DO  ! 

Quick  Preparation  for  a  Po- 
sition 
In  two  weeks  I  learned  all 
the  lessons  thoroughly.  I  am 
now  doing  stenographic  work, 
having  accepted  a  position 
the  first  of  this  month,  and 
I  am  amazed  at  the  speed 
with  which  I  am  now  able 
to  take  dictation. 
GERTRUDE   L.    GIRARDEAU 

Used  in  Professions 
I  am  now  past  83  and  use 
K.  I.  Shorthand  for  my  pro- 
fessional work  in  making  rec- 
ords of  cases.  I  am  greatly 
enthused  with  your  simple 
easy-to-learn     system. 

A.    P.    DAVIS,    M.    D. 

Proficiency  in   One  Week. 

I  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand 
within  fire  hours  and  in  one 
week  afterwards  I  was  able 
to  .write  90  words  per  min- 
ute. I  set  down  all  my  notes 
in  K.  I.  Shorthand  and  can 
read  them  weeks  later.  K.  I. 
Shorthand  is  worth  ten  times 
what  is  asked  for  it. 

BYRON     W.     CREW 

learned  in  3  Hours 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  learn 
K.  I.  Shorthand.  Within  three 
hours  I  could  write  any  word. 
I  can  now  write  over  100 
words  per  minute  and  am 
positive  that  by  a  little  more 
practice  I  could  speed  up  to 
150  words  a  minute.  It  is 
easy  to  read  one's  notes  in 
K.  I.  Shorthand. 

(Miss)    JOY    WADSWORTH  j 


if *T»  Shorthand 


Go  ahead  ;  I  am 

getting  it  in  K.  I. 

Shorthand." 


'Try 

2  lessons 
FREE 


reliability,  It  dispenses  with  all  rules  of  light  and  heavy 
shadings,  special  positions  on,  above  or  below  the  line, 
and  eliminates  thousands  of  memory-burdening  word  signs 
— all  of  which  makes  old-fashioned  stenography  hard  to 
learn. 

Many  who  could  not  grasp  the  old  systems  are  today 
expert  practical  writers  of  K.  1.  Shorthand— which  proves 
its  simplicity  and  learn-ability. 

It  is  used  in  Government  Civil  Service  positions,  in 
courts,  in  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  public  and  private  busi- 
ness institutions — which  proves  its  capacity  to  meet  every 
demand  of  every-day  service, 

Why  not  try  and  acquire  this  valuable  accomplishment?  Learn 
at  home  at  convenient  odd  moments.     The  lessons  are  quickly 
learned,    easily    remembered.      You    will    receive    all    the    help 
needed   to   make   you  proficient    in  stenography  without  taking  an  hour  more  than  necessary.  Cost 
cannot  stand  in  the  way.    You  can  learn  K,    I,    Shorthand   at   the    merest   fraction    of    the    usual 
charge  for  a  course  in  stenography,     When  your  proficiency  is  established,  we  give  you  a  cer- 
tificate attesting  that  fact.    You  will   consider  this  the  biggest  little   investment  you  ever 
made,  regardless  whether  you  learn  K.  I.    Shorthand   in   order  to   earn  money  by   ste- 
nography,   or    to    increase 


Is  for  MEN  AND  WOMEN  of  all  ages  and  occupations.  Con- 
stantly it  is  depended  upon  for  making  important  memo- 
randa, taking  messages  verbatim,  jotting  down  business- 
getting  ideas,  etc. — by  business  executives,  industrial  en- 
gineers, salesmen,  advertising  men,  writers,  lawyers, 
teachers,    farmers    and    numerous    others. 

It  gives  stenographers  a  great  advantage  over  those  using 
other  systems,  since  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  written  without 
strain  and  read  as  easily  as  long-hand.  It  is  so  legible  that 
__^^  employers     prefer     K.     I.     Short- 

hand  writers   because   their   notes 
can  be  transcribed   with   absolute 


Costs  a  Trifle 


your  personal  efficiency. 


30  Days'  Approval 

K.   I.   Shorthand  is  not  merely  a 
text  book,    but   a    complete   correspond- 
ence  course   of   tuition.     We   award   you 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  when  merited. 

Send  at  once  for  the  free  lessons.     You  assume 
no  obligation.   Then,   should  you  wish  to  master  the 
full  course,   we  will  send  it  to  you  on  thirty  days'  ap- 
proval.   Learn  at  our  risk.    We  give  you  a  positive  guaran- 
tee that  if  you    cannot  learn  you  won't   be  out  a  penny, 
the    coupon    or    write    to    the    nearer    office,    mentioning 
Pathfinder."     Address 


Mail  the  Coupon  or  Write 


LfiaiiB 


(■■ilGI 


154  E.  32d  St.,  New  York,  N.  V.,  or 
8  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Please  send  me  the  first  two  lessons  in  K. 
hand,    FREE,    also  full   information. 


■ 
■ 

Short-   g 


Mail 
"The 


Lfi 
Lfi 
bF 
lfi 
lfi 
lfi 
Si 

tfi 
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KING  INSTITUTE, 


154  East  32nd  St.,  EC-234,New  York,  N 
or  8  S.  Wabash  Ave.,EC-234.  Chicago, 


.EC-234 
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Blind   Man's  Eyes 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


to  me  by  your  conduct  that  you  did  not  attempt 
to  kill  me,  or  I'll  hand  you  over  to  the  police." 

With  no  other  alternative  but  to  consent, 
Eaton  promised  to  remain  in  his  household, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  what  he  most 
desired  since  it  would  keep  him  in  close  touch 
with  Harriet,  and  he  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  secure  the  paper  which  would 
prove  his  innocence.  But  Avery  would  also 
be  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  papers, 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  procure. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Santoine's  apart- 
ments, Harriet  and  Eaton  walked  into  the 
library,  where  they  found  a  young  girl  sitting 
at  the  typewriter. 

"Edith,"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

For  it  was  his  sister  who  was  acting  as 
stenographer  'to  Santoine. 

"You  know  since  you  have  been  absent  I 
have  been  compelled  to  support  Mother,  and  I 
secured  this  position,"  she  explained  after  her 
greetings. 

Harriet,  after  greeting  Eaton's  sister,  wan- 
dered from  the  room. 

"Bully!"  he  said.  "It  is  fortunate  that  you 
are  here.  Santoine  is  expecting  some  papers 
by  mail  which  are  very  important  to  me,  and 
I  want  you  to  assist  me  in  securing  them." 

Edith  suggested  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
in  the  mail  she  would  drop  a  glove  button  into 
an  inkwell,  which  could  be  heard  by  him  in 
the  soundproof  library,  and  this  would  be  his 
signal  to  start  operations. 

However,  Avery  was  artful,  too,  and  pro- 
posed to  get  possession  of  the  papers  before 
Eaton  had  the  opportunity. 

The  papers  arrived,  and  the  "cue"  was  given 
to  Eaton.  He  noted  that  they  were  placed 
in  the  safe  behind  a  bookshelf. 

He  decided  to  jimmy  the  safe  that  night, 
and  co-incidentally,  so  did  Latrone,  who  had 
advised  Avery  that  he  would  come  personally 
that  night  in  response  to  his  call  and  bring 
Holbrook  with  him. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  Eaton  slowly 
made  his  way  to  the  soundproof  library.  He 
threw  the  curtain  aside,  and  was  about  to 
make  his  entry  to  the  room,  when  he  paused. 
A  sound  like  the  raising  of  a  window  came  to 
his  ears,  and  he  wondered  who  could  be  up 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  He  concealed 
himself  behind  the  curtain,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  two  forms  passed  near  him.  They 
easily  located  the  safe  from  the  location  sup- 
plied by  Avery,  and  began  to  jimmy.  Eaton, 
realizing  that  no  time  could  be  lost,  snapped 
on  the  light  and  leveled  a  pistol  at  them. 
Immediately  a  fight  ensued,  and  Holbrook  and 
Eaton  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  floor,  and 
in  the  excitement  Eaton's  pistol  was  dis- 
charged. This  attracted  Avery,  who  came 
rushing  into  the  room,  and  intending  to  kill 
Eaton,  fired  a  shot,  which  went  wild  and 
lodged  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  A  second  shot 
was  fired,  directed  at  Eaton,  but  struck 
Latrone,  who  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  sound  of  the  shots  had  awakened  San- 
toine, who  came  rushing  downstairs,  and 
entering  the  room,  fell  over  the  dead  body 
of  Latrone. 

"What's  all  this  about?"  he  inquired, 
breathlessly. 

Eaton  explained  that  they  both  aimed  to 
get  possesion  of  the  papers  which  Santoine 
had,  and  told  him  how  important  they  were. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  received  a  note 
from  Warden  a  few  days  ago,  telling  me  of 
my  innocence  and  that  you  had  papers  which 
would  vindicate  me,  and  explained  that 
Latrone  was  not  dead,  but  that  an  unidentified 


body  was  placed  in  the  building  where  his 
body  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered 
and  the  house  set  afire." 

Santoine  was  overjoyed  that  Eaton  had 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  stigma  on  his 
name,  for  Harriet  had  secretly  confided  in 
him  her  love  for  him. 

"I  am  mighty  glad  that  you  have  cleared 
up  the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  for  you,  but 
must  admit  your  withholding  your  identity 
puzzled  me  at  first,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
hand,  and  shook  it  with  a  hearty  grasp. 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Santoine,"  he  replied 
smilingly.  "But  am  I  still  a  prisoner  in  your 
house?" 

"Not  a  prisoner,  but  a  welcome  guest." 

"But,  you  should  arrest  me  as  a  burglar," 
Eaton  returned  quickly. 

"Why  a  burglar  ?  You  have  saved  the 
papers,  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Latrone  and  his  accomplices." 

"True,  but  I  came  here  to  rob  you  of  your 
daughter,  too,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  his  arm 
about  the  neck  of  Harriet,  who  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  with  such  a  wistful  look  that  he 
kissed  her. 

"I  am  afraid  this  time  it  is  a  kiss  burglar," 
he  called  back,  as  he  left  the  room,  so  that 
they  might  be  alone. 

Eaton  lost  no  time  in  telephoning  his 
mother  and  sister  that  he  could  once  more 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  and  that  he  would 
call  on  them  in  the  morning  with  his  fiancee. 


For  You  and  For  Me 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  scenes  in  moving  pic- 
tures, lionizing  the  very  crimes  that  by  our  con- 
stitution we  forbid  and  abhor  in  order  that  the 
palates  of  the  morbidly  curious  may  be  tickled  with 
the  flavor  of  forbidden  fruit.  And  do  the  censors 
object?  On  the  contrary.  So  long  as  Miss  Mary 
assures  us  that  "She  couldn't  help  it"  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  censor  board  are  soothed  and  pla- 
cated. They  feel  that  the  sop  has  been  served  to 
Cerberus  and  all  is  well.  Yet  this  same  censor 
board  will  cut  out  the  details  of  the  death  chair  or 
other  penalties  that  in  nature  follow  certain  lapses 
as  inevitable  retribution.  They  fear,  I  suppose,  to 
wound  those  gentle  souls  who  believe  that  a  mur- 
derer or  a  thief  is  "not  feeling  quite  himself"  when 
the  first  adds  to  his  crimes  by  stealing  the  pennies 
from  his  victim's  eyes,  and  the  second  after  rifling 
his  grandmother's  mattress,  chokes  her  to  death  in 
the  bargain.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
this    matter    of   the    censor   board. 

— Butler  Jeffries, 

Indianapolis. 
Dear  Mr.  Jeffries  : 

Your  logic  is  sound.  I  have  no  better  argument 
with  which  to   combat  yours. 

My  Dear  Miss  Petrova  : 

I  have  blue  eyes  and  long  curls — naturally  I  can 
do  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen  done  on  the 
screen  and  do  it  better.  All  I  need  is  a  chance. 
This  mav  sound  conceited,  but  it's  really  true.  I 
would  be  glad  to  come  to  see  you  if  you  will  send 
the  fare.  I'm  sure  you  would  never  regret  it  and 
when  I'm  famous  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  know 
that  you  were  the  first  to  give  me  the  helping  hand. 
Please  answer  this  letter  personally  by  hand  and 
not  in  the  paper. 

— May  X. 
My  Dear  Miss  X. : 

Although  you  will  long  ere  this  have  received  my 
personal,  though  not  handwritten,  note,  you  will 
probably  recognize  the  above.  I  receive  hundreds 
of  similar  letters  weekly,  but  I  have  done  myself 
the  honor  to  print  yours  because  it  savors  more 
of  that  lack  of  the  sense  of  limitation  than  any 
other  missive  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  peruse. 
You  will  notice  that  I  have  carefully  hidden  your 
name  and  place  of  residence  so  that  you  may  not 
be  unduly  hampered  by  the  importunities  of  com- 
mercial managers. 

As  you  say,  all  you  need  is  the  chance  and  if 
such  lesser  geniuses  as  you  have  seen  in  the  world 
of  cinema  have  been  able  to  reach  the  silver-sheet, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  your  reap- 


ing the  just  reward  of  your  great  merit.  As  I  told 
you  in  my  personal,  though  not  handwritten,  letter, 
every  man  must  make  his  own  opportunity,  but  as 
that  is  the  only  apparent  thing  lacking  in  your  case 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  rise  superior  to  the  situation. 

My   Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  work  in  a  factory  and  although  the  work  is  not 
hard  and  the  pay  is  steady,  it  is  uninteresting  and 
monotonous.  Day  after  day  I  stand  in  the  same 
place  and  feed  the  same  machine  with  the  same 
material.  There  seems  to  be  no  outlook,  no  hope 
of  better  things  to  come.  I  wonder  if  people  like 
you  who  are  successful  and  are  admired  and  petted 
by  the  whole  world  ever  think  of  people  like  me. 
Whenever  I  can  afford  it  I  go  to  the  moving  pic- 
tures. Everybody  seems  to  have  such  a  wonderful 
time  there.  If  I  could  only  go  on  the  stage  or  the 
screen  there  would  be  something  to  live  for.  I  had 
a  good  education,  but  circumstances  forced  me  not 
only  to  work  but  to  take  the  first  job  that  was 
offered   me.     How  could   I   get  a   start   in   pictures? 

— Emmy   Wintner, 

Chicago. 
My  Dear  Miss  Wintner  : 

I  wonder,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  would  really 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  success  of 
a  screen  artist.  These  qualifications,  if  you  are  to 
get  very  far  ahead,  are  many  and  exacting.  The 
stage  and  screen  are  overflowing  with  spirit-broken 
aspirants  who  have  left  safer  and  saner  walks  of 
life  to  follow  their  tortuous  paths.  Even  supposing 
you  have  these  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
they  are  no  sine  qua  non  that  you  will  receive  any- 
thing like  continuous  employment,  and  unless  you 
have  a  home  or  other  means  of  support  within  close 
distance  of  the  studios  I  am  afraid  you  would  come 
very  certainly  and  very  quickly  to  grief.  Naturally 
the  great  public,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  sees 
on  the  stage  or  screen  only  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  hearing,  however  tem- 
porary that  hearing  may  be.  You  do  not  see,  as  I 
do,  the  enormous  line  of  artists  waiting  day  after 
day  at  the  studios  or  at  the  agents'  offices  only  to 
be  told,  "Nothing  for  you  today."  You  do  not  see 
the  look  of  expectation  fade  out  of  their  faces  and 
a  look  of  despair  take  its  place  as  they  turn  to  go. 
Some  of  them  are  in  actual  need  of  the  three 
dollars — the  daily  remuneration  for  extras — for  such 
necessities  as  food  and  shelter.  And  yet  with  the 
biggest  heart  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  longest 
purse  it  would  be  out  of  all  possibility  to  give  a 
tenth   of   these   people   employment. 

You  say  in  your  letter,  "I  wonder  if  people  like 
you,  who  are  successful  and  are  admired  and  petted 
by  the  whole  world,  etc."  My  dear  child,  no  one  is 
universally  loved  and  petted.  The  more  successful 
you  are,  the  greater  are  the  requirements  expected 
of  you  and  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  bitter 
are  the  denunciations  of  those  who  dislike  you  and 
your  success.  The  crown  of  success  has  its  thorns 
and  at  the  best  success  is  a  comparative  quality. 
I  can  remember  very  vividly  my  own  initial  struggle. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  office  in  London  or  Paris 
that  I  have  not  haunted  for  days  at  a  time  and  yet 
the  first  salary  I  received,  which  was  thirty  shillings, 
or  seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  gave  me  a 
greater  sense  of  success  than  any  check  I  have 
collected  since. 

At  one  time  there  were  very  few  audiences  in 
the  North  and  East  of  England  that  did  not  greet 
my  appearance  on  the  stage  with  groans  and  hisses 
and  tomatoes,  aimed,  fortunately,  with  a  certain 
lack  of  precision.  When  the  time  came  that  instead 
of  hissing  the"  remained  quiet,  I  think  I  experienced 
the  greatest  sense  of  "something  accomplished"  that 
I  ever  felt,  before  or  since.  There  were  many 
artists  I  met  and  knew  along  the  road  whose  spirits 
never  survived  the  disappointments  and  hardships 
which  were  our  daily  portion  and  today  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  four 
of  these  who  have  accomplished  anything  of  apparent 
success.     The  others  have — disappeared. 

I  do  not  tell  you  these  things  only  to  discourage 
you,  but  to  show  you  a  little  of  the  real  gingerbread 
and  not  merely  its  gilt  covering.  Your  work  may 
be  monotonous,  but  so  is  anything  else  that  you  do 
without  spirit.  I  have  played  roles  until  for  the 
very  monotony  of  repeating  the  same  lines  night 
after  night  I  could  willingly  have  consigned  the 
whole  play  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  I  have  come 
to  the  studio  sometimes  in  the  mornings,  my  eyes 
in  agony  from  the  studio  lights  of  the  day  before 
and  gone  over  the  same  scenes  until  a  nice  peaceful 
machine  to  feed  would  have  been  "Paradise  enow." 

Everything  is  in  the  point  of  view.  It  may  sound 
banal  and  stupid,  but  unless  you  are  really  con- 
vinced in  your  own  heart  that  you  were  born  for  a 
stage  career,  try  to  take  a  little  interest  in  the  work 
you  have  elected  to  do  until  new  and  broader  fields 
open  themselves  out  before  you.  My  most  sincere 
good  wishes  go  with  you  now  and  always  for  your 
happiness. 

— Olga  Petrova. 
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The  Boys'  Magazine  Free! 

Send  today  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 

Chock-full  of  clean,  inspiring  stories  and  instructive 
articles  all  of  great  interest  to  every  live,  up-to-the 
minute  American  boy.  Special  articles  about  Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics,  Athletic  and  Physical  Training, 
Gardening,  Camping,  Hunting,  Trapping,  Fishing, 
Cycling,  Carpentry,  Photography,  Poultry,  Drawing, 
Stamp  and  Coin  Collecting,  Boys'  Clubs,  Jokes, 
Cartoons,  Etc., Etc.  Beautifully  illustrated  throughout. 
Handsome  covers  in  colors. 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  Remember  we'll  send  you  our 
very  latest  issue  absolutely  free.      Address 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO. 

2726  Main  Street  SMETHPORT,  PA. 

'/a  Price-To  Introduce 

To  prove  to  you  that  our  blue -white 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  exactly 
resembles  the  finest  genuine  South  African 
Gem,  with  same  dazzling,  rainbow-hued 
brilliancy  (Guaranteed).  we  will 
send  you  this  beautiful,  high-grade  12-kt. 
gold-filled  Tiff.  King  set  with  1-kt.  gem. 
regular  catalog  price  54.98.  for  One-Half 
Price.  §2.50.  Same  gem  in  Gent's 
Heavy  Tooth  Belcher  Ring,  catalog  price, 
$6.26,  for  $3.10.  Wonderful,  dazzling, 
rainbow  brilliancy.  Guaranteed  20 
Years.  Send  ?1.00  and  we  will  ship 
0.    O.    n.    for    Free    Examination. 

Money  back  if  not   pleased,   less  actual   handling  charges.     Act  quick. 

State    size.      Offer    limited.      Only    one    to    a    customer.      Catalog: 

free.      Aeents     Wanted. 

MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO.       Department  C.  C.  2    Las  Cruces,  NEW  MEXICO 

(Exclusive    Controllers    of    the    Genuine   Mexican    Diamond) 
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Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  * 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send 
10c.  for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to 
Movie  Acting;  Aptitude,  and  find  whether  or  not  you 
are  suited  to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and 
valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE! 

Film  Information  Bureau.  Sta.  E,  Jackson,  Mich* 
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How"  "to  w> v  it/e ,  w  hat  lo  Write , 
and  Whei-e  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop     1  I 
your  literary  gifts .  Master  the      [„ 
art  of  setf-eSpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play   Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr-tservvvem       ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
Written  mostly  in  spare  time  —  "play  Work/'  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before  completing 
her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  Wife  and  mother,  is 
averaging  over  $75  a  Week  from  photoplay  Writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  The  editors 
recognize  it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly. 
especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of  the  literary  market.     Besides  our  teaching 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

TIease  address— 

Ctie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  42    Springfield,  Mass. 
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Tatters  and  Talent 

{A  Near -Tragic  Episode) 
By  L.  R.  M. 
3HI  11=^3) 
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To  say  that  Henry  Newman  beams  would 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  Henry — he  glows. 
Which  is  a  strange  and  startling  thing  for 
Henry  Newman,  whose  dire  and  solemn 
countenance  is  as  much  an  institution  of  the 
Great  White  Way  as  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner.  If  that  homely  little  edifice  were 
to  grow  into  a  towering  cathedral  over  night 
it  would  be  no  more  startling  to  the  denizens 
of  the  G.  W.  W.  than  Henry  Newman's  smile. 

Herman  Epstein,  junior  member  and  financial 
end  of  the  theatrical  producing  firm  of  New- 
man and  Epstein — known  in  the  parlance  of 
Broadway  as  N  &  E — gazes  on  his  smiling 
partner  with  dire  misgivings.  Something  out 
of  the  ordinary  must  surely  have  happened, 
figures  Herman.  Either  Henry  is  overly  mad 
or  overly  drunk — and  both  are  just  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  heart  of  the  timid  Herman. 

'What  the  matter  is  with  you?"  Herman 
demands,  albeit  a  little  meekly,  "off  the  water 
wagons  some  more?" 

Henry's  extraordinary  smile  broadens  and 
the  puzzled  Herman  becomes  a  frightened 
Herman. 

"Easy,  Henry,"  he  soothes,  "Easy.  You 
know  me,  don't  you?  It's  Herman  your 
partner,  ain't  it?" 

Then  Henry  throws  a  spark  in  the  powder. 
He  laughs.  And  the  entire  office  force  arises 
in  fright. 

Henry's  is  the  first  laugh  heard  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  business  quarters  of  N  &  E 
since  the  firm  launched  its  unfortunate  and 
highly  expensive  "Mary  Skidoo"  company  on 
its  money-eating  tour  of  the  West. 

Convinced  that  the  monotony  of  watching 
dollars  toboggan  into  the  Never-more  has 
wrecked  the  none-too-secure-mind  of  their 
sour-faced  employer,  the  knighthood  of  the 
pen  and  high  stool  gathers  its  cloaks  and  hats 
preparatory  to   hasty  retreat. 

Happily,  at  the  moment  an  exodus  seems 
certain,  Herman  saves  the  situation —  he 
laughs  long  and  loud  with  Harry,  though  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  feels  much  more  like 
running  long  and  far  by  himself.  Then  he 
propels  his  mirth-affected  partner  into  their 
private  office. 

"Henry,"  he  moans,  "is  it  not  enough  that 
I  should  pawn  my  Katinka's  jewels  to  keep  my 
door  shut  on  the  wolf,  that  you  should  drink 
yourself  nutty  on  bum  schnapps  and  pay  good 
money  for  it?"  And  the  plaintive  Herman 
turns  away  to  cry  in  the  window  and  wipe 
his  eyes  on  the  corner  of  the  curtain — though 
whether  he  weeps  for  himself  or  Henry  is  a 
point  that  he  is  not  quite  clear  on  himself. 

Henry  is  touched.  The  sight  of  his  partner 
weeping  is  not  pelasant  in  more  ways  than 
one.  And  besides,  tears  were  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  starchy  appearance  of  newly 
laundered  curtains.  And  laundry  work  is  so 
expensive  since  the  war — as  though  the  burden 
of  cleaning  the  Kaiser's  house  fell  upon  them. 
So  the  repentant  Henry  seizes  the  weeping 
Herman  by  the  off-shoulder  and  whirls  him 
around. 

"Herman,"  he  says,  "I  am  not  as  you  think. 
Only  am  I  happy." 

Real  fear  chases  sorrow  from  the  damp 
eyes  of  Herman.  He  is  secretly  admiring  the 
safety-first  thoughts  of  the  office  force. 

"Happy,"  he  spars,  trying  to  remember 
what  he  has  read  about  reasoning  with  the 
mentally  afflicted.  "How  can  you  be  happy, 
Henry,  and  be  broke,  too?" 

Henry  kisses  the  quaking  Epstien  on  the 
forehead  and  drives  from  that  startled  indi- 
vidual's mind  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  as  to 
his  partner's  mental  balance.  Now  Herman 
knows  Henry  is  crazy ! 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


BEAUTY  IS  POWER 

Restore  your  beauty  —  bring  youth 
and  charm  to  the  face.  Try  our  superb 

Dr.  Jas.  P.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Wafers 

—  the  world's  greatest  complexion 
beautiflers.  These  marvelous  tablets 
quickly  clear  the  skin,  remove  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  build  up  the 
system,  prevent  skin  affections  and 
make  blackheads,  wrinkles,  redness, 
etc.,  quickly  disappear. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  safe  and 
harmless  to  everybody.  Mailed  in 
plain  cover  on  receipt  of  50c  and  $1 . 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  Dept,  10,  396  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


LOCOMA 


is  a  large,  high-Class  Maga- 
zine wholly  devoted  to  the 
serious  side  of  personal 
subjects,  such  as  Marriage,  Divorce,  Love,  Courtship,  Eugenics, 
Sex,  Etc.     Year,  $1.50;  copy,  15c;  five  months'  trial,  50c. 
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Farmington,  Mich. 


"This  Unsightly  Hair  on  My  Face 

Makes  Me  Afraid  He'll  Leave  Me 

for  a  Prettier  Girl" 


Are  you  unattractive  to  both  men 
and  women  because  you  are  dis- 
figured by  superfluous  hair?  Are 
you  brooding  and  becoming  bitter 
because  nature  has  afflicted  you 
with  this  beauty-destroying 
blemish? 

Thousands  of  women,  suffering  as 
you  are,  have  sought  and  found 
permanent  relief. 

There  are  many  preparations, 
some  harmless,  which  remove  hair 
temporarily  from  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  But  they  can  not  destroy 
superfluous  hair.  It  grows  again, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
cause the  root  has  not  been  killed. 

But  there  is  a  method  that  will  pos- 
itively relieve  you  permanently  of 
all  unsightly  hair. 

It  will  enable  you  to  kill  the  root 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense.   It  is  painless  and  harmless. 

This  method  has  been  practised 
since  1876  by  dermatologists.  But 
if  you  cannot  afford  the  great 
expense  of  professional  treatment 
we  guarantee  the  Mahler  method 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  in 
your  own  home. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
with  three  stamps  for  Booklet 
on  Superfluous  Hair.  Sent  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,   Mah5l9e4rwpark 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahler:  Am  enclosing  3  stamps,  please  send 
me  full  information  about  the  Mahler  Method  of  destroy- 
ing Superfluous  Hair. 

Name 

No Street 

Cily 


Slate. 
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Rest  Assured 

Fault! 

Pajamas  and 

Night  Shirts 

mean  the  originality  of 
everything  in  the  mate- 
rial, style  and  manufacture 
that  is  worthy,at  a  price  which 

gives  maximum  value  to  the  wearer. 
Over  10,000  dealers  recommend— 
"  The  NICHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 


nO— *500  Paid  Anyone 

for  ideas,  suggestions  suitable  for  photoplays.  Experience 
unnecessary:  complete  outline  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 
Write,  PRODUCERS  LEAGUE,  437  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Comet  or  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee succesi 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  at  once — no  obligation. 

'  SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,   Dept.  400,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music,  and  guaran- 
tee to  secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on 
any   subject. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS, 
102-D  Fitzgerald  Bldg,  New  York. 

I  New  PATKIOTICfll    II  Iff)  Vaudeville  Sketches,  § 

f  for  War-  Time  Ben- 1*1   Jl  ¥  N  Monologues,  Enter-  \ 

jf  efits.    Recitations,  I   I_H  I  U  talnments,    Dialogs,  )ft 

i  Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes,  Make-up  Goods.    Large  eat-  i: 

|  alog  free.  -    T.  S.  DENI80N  &  CO.,      Dept.  79    ,       Chicago  I 

WRITE  A  SONG— 

Love,    Mother,    Home,    Childhood,    Patriotic  or  any 
subject.     I  compose  music  and  guarantee  publication. 

c j  m7„„.i„  nr„j„.T  THOMAS    MERLIN 

Send  Words  Today  298  Reaper  Block,    Chicago. 


Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
$5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in.  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
"We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10c 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

YOUNGS  PUB.  CO. 
Dept,  D  East  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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fc  ■      If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Ha wai- / 
RS^I  ian  music  or  latest  songs  on  the f.4j 


FOLLOWS  THE? 
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songs  < 
Ukulele  you  will  be  wanted  every-  /0 
where.     We  teach  by  mail  20    J*$ 
simple  lessons;  gjve  you  free  a  (?' 
\  genuine  Hawaiian    Ukulele, 
\\ .  m  music,  everything-no  extras^ 
4  J  Ask  us  to  send  the  story  <  " 
Plm Hawaiian  music.  You  will  ._ 
>*r*,]ove  it.    No  obligation--ab-  &A 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
1400  Broadway,  Suite  304  New  York 


A  Perfect  Developed  Bust 

GROWDINA  gives  wonderful  results.  Guaranteed  perfectly 
harmless.  Price  $1.50  jar.  4  jars  $5.00.  MLLE.  KOPPEL'S 
STUDIO.  Dept.  EE.  58  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
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"Sit  down,  Herman,"  purrs  Henry,  grinning 
like  a  jack-o-lantern;  and  Herman  sits.  Under 
the  circumstances  Herman  would  have  stood 
on  his  head  just  as  quickly — and  as  easily. 

Henry  leans  back  in  his  chair,  taps  his 
fingers  together  and  regards  his  perturbed 
partner  with  an  amused  smile.    - 

"Herman,"  he  chirps,  "you  remember  what 
it  is  the  critic  fellows  said  is  rotten  about  our 
show?" 

Does  Herman  remember?  Can  a  duck  forget 
to  swim?  How  can  Herman  disremember? 
All  of  which  is  expressed  in  a  sulky  grunt 
coming  from  somewhere  below  the  throat  of 
partner  Herman,  whose  eyes  are  busy  with  the 
door  and  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  figuring 
how  quickly  he  can  get  to  it,  and  if  the  key 
is  on  the  outside  as  it  shouldn't  be. 

Thereupon  Henry  answers  himself. 

"They  said  it  needs  some  originalities — some 
distinctive  types,  ain't  it?  Well,  the  play  I 
have  rebuilt — you  know  that.  And  it  is  ready 
to  bring  back  to  Broadway,  ain't  it?  But  I 
ain't  found  us  no  new  types — you  know  that, 
too.  And  so  we  stay  out  in  the  sticks  and 
drop  money — " 

Henry's  expression  is  so  sorrowful,  and  he 
sounds  the  last  line  with  such  a  doleful  detona- 
tion that  Herman's  spirits  revive.  He  has 
heard  of  temporary  fits  of  insanity.  If  he  can 
only  get  his  partner  to  a  doctor — or  a  jail  cell — 
before  the  fit  returns — 

Herman  rises  and  places  a  hand  bravely  on 
Henry's  shoulder. 

"Come,  Hen,"  he  cajoles,  "lets  us,  you  and 
me,  only,  take  a  nice  long  walk!" 

Henry  laughs  and  Herman  flees. 

Says  Henry :  "I  should  take  a  walk  and  let 
things  go  smash.  In  15  minutes  I  will  have 
it  in  the  office  all  the  reporters,  you  call 
them? — in  New  York;  Sunday  morning  in  the 
papers  go  big  ads;  and  next  Sunday  come  one 
week,  'Mary  Skidoo'  opens  at  the  Kickabouther 
theatre  for  an  indininate  engagement.  I  should 
take  a  walk.  You  should  take  a  walk,  your- 
self, ain't  it?" 

That  settles  it  for  poor  Herman.  If  Henry 
isn't  crazy  now,  then  Herman  is.  He  flops 
in  the  chair  like  a  wet  dish-rag.  Not  only  is 
his  partner's  mind  beyond  redemption,  but  so 
are  his  Katinka's  jewels.  He  eyes  the  tele- 
phone cautiously,  undecided  whether  to  call 
the  bankruptcy  commission  or  the  lunacy 
commission — or  both. 

Henry  decides  the  issue  by  looking  his  part- 
ner in  the  eye  and  backing:  him  into  a  corner. 
Herman  prays  inwardly  that  his  death  will  be 
easy. 

"You  think  I  am  loose  in  the  head,  ain't  it?" 
demands  Henry.  "Well,  I  ain't.  I  have  found 
a  type  for  the  old  fiddler  character  in  the 
bill  and — Christmas  Jimmy — what  a  type  it 
is !" 

Slowly  Herman  awakens  from  his  wide- 
awake nightmare.  The  import  of  his  partner's 
statement  bursts  like  a  star-shell  in  the  no- 
man's-land  of  his  brain.  He  seizes  Henry  by 
the  shoulders,  electrified. 

"You  mean,"  pipes  Herman,  and  his  voice  is 
a  cross  between  a  steam  siren  and  a  drunken 
sailor — "you  mean  that  you  have  found  it  a 
type  for  the  fiddler?  A  regular  type?  One 
that  growed  in  life  like  we  need?"  And  then, 
as  Henry  nods,  the  wild-eyed  Herman  staggers 
to  his  chair  and  violently  blows  his  nose. 

"Oh,  Henry,"  he  snuffles,  "you  should  be 
careful.  You  know  I  have  it  a  weak  heart. 
Don't  make  no  jokes  with  me,  Henry,  I  can't 
stand  it." 

For  an  answer  Henry  dives  into  the  recep- 
tion hall  and  returns  before  Herman  has 
stopped  the  unmanly  nasal  tidal  wave. 

"Look  it !"  he  announces.  "Some  type,  ain't 
it?" 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


RIDERAGENTSWANTED 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the  new 
Ranger  "Motorbike"  completely  equipped 
with  electric  light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand, 
tool  tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti- 
skid tires.  Choice  of  44  other  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  "Ranger"  line  of 
bicycles,  all  at  Factory -to- Rider  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
DAYS  TRIAL.  .Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  our  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial  offer 
and"  marvelous  offers  and  terms. 
TIDEQ  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels,  Sundries, 
I  I  lit -J  and  repair  parts  and  supplies  for  all 
bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
need     Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  Factory-Direct-  • 
to-Rider   prices,   terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 
MrAn    CYCLE  COMPANY 
BYlimitJ    DEPT.  1,-100    CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


Maizes    stubborn 

hair  easy  to 

comb,  neat  and 

attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen, 
Stage, 
Society 

Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay 
the  way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy 
appearance  the  entire  evening.  With  Hair-Dress 
you  can  comb  your  hair  in  the  fashionable  straight 
back  style— or  any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress 
will  also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so 
much  in  vogue  with  men  and  women  of  the  stage, 
the  screen  and  society. 

Send  For  Trial  Jar 

Send  fifty  cents  today  for  a  trial  jar.  Use  it  five  days.  Jf  it  isn't  just 
what  you  have  been  looking-  for — send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  returned  to  you.  Send  stamps,  coin,  or  money  order.  Your 
jar  of  delicately  scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed. 

HAIR-DRESS  CO.,  Dept.  P,    4652  N.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago 


This  Interesting  Book 

shows  how  over  3000  men  and  women  have  learned 
piano  or  organ  at  home,  rapidly  and  successfully — 
at  one-quarter  usual  cost.    You  can  do  the  same. 
Send  letter  or  post-card  for  the  book;  FREE. 
Music  Needed  Now  More  Then  Ever 

The  book  explains  why  one  lesson  with  an  ex- 
pert is  worth  a  dozen  other  lessons.  It  tells  why 
there  is  greater  demand  for  skilled  players  now 
than  ever  before.  All  warring  nations  consider 
music  absolutely  necessary  to  nation's  efficiency. 
Use  your  spare  moments  to  learn  piano  or  organ. 
You  will  be  serving  your  country  and  yourself  as 
well. 

Dr.  Quinn's  Famous  Written  Method 
brings  right  to  your  home  all  the  great  advantages 
of  conservatory  study.  The  lessons  are  entirely 
different  from  most  lessons.  They  contain  the  lat- 
est developments  of  musical  instruction,  many  of 
which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  average 
teacher.  Men  and  women  who  have  failed  by  all 
other  methods  have  quickly  and  easily  attained  suc- 
cess when  studying  with  Dr.  Quinn. 

The  Course  is  endorsed  by  many  distinguished  musicians,  edu- 
cators and  men  of  affairs  who  would  not  recommend  any  Course 
but  the  best.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  beginners  or  expe- 
rienced players.  Fully  illustrated.  Easv  to  understand.  All 
music  supplied  free.  Diploma  granted.  Tuition  Fee  now  greatly 
reduced  on  account  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Offer.  Send  post- 
card  or   letter   for   64-page  free   book.     No   cost  or  obligation. 

QUINN  CONSERVATORY,  Studio  P10,  Social  Union.  Bldg,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Murine 


Is  for  Tired  Eyes. 

Red  Eyes— Sore  Eyes 
—Granulated  Eyelids 

Rests — Refreshes — Restores 

Murine  is  a  Favorite  Treatment  for  Eyes  that  feel  dry  and 
■mart.   Give  your  Eyes  as  much  of  your  loving  care  as 
your  Teeth  and  with  the  same  regularity.  Care  for  them. 
YOU  CANNOT  BUY  NEW  EYESI 
Marine  Sold  at  Drug,  Toilet  and  Optical  Storei 
«\ak   Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  fer  Fr—  Beoli 
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"Tatters  and   Talent" 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


Herman  looks — and  raises  his  voice  in  joyous 
acclaim. 

The  other  partner  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
first.  In  the  outer  office  the  force  looks  at 
one  another  and  nods,  knowingly — and  wonders 
if  it  is  customary  to  get  two  weeks'  notice  in 
cases  of  this  kind. 

The  "type"  is  not  at  all  at  ease.  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den  must  have  felt  much  the  same 
way.  "It,"  to  use  Henry's  title,  looks  upon 
the  grinning  visages  of  the  firm  of  N  &  E 
and  wonders  if  the  traffic  cop  on  the  corner 
can  hear  him  when  he  yells. 

"Henry,"  exclaims  Herman  embracing  his 
partner,  "it  is  I  who  are  crazy — crazy  with 
delight.  Our  fortunes  is  made.  Come  out  to 
my  house  to  supper,  next  week  come  Sunday. 
Katinka  will  be  wearing  her  jewels!" 

"And,  maybe,"  prophesies  Henry  lighting 
a  cigaret  and  making  a  grimace,  "maybe  I  can 
smoke  something  else  besides  Home  Runs, 
ain't  it?" 

The  "type"  is  a  picture  no  artist  can  paint — 
nor  would.  Well  past  the  prime  of  life,  old 
age  has  arrived  with  a  labyrinth  of  wrinkles 
and  whiskers  that  defy  description.  The 
sparse  figure  is  draped  in  an  age-shined  suit 
that  had  once  been  black  but  since  purpled 
by  time  in  a  manner  to  bring  tears  of  envy 
to  the  eyes  of  the  most  exacting  character 
actor. 

The  cut  of  his  clothes  bespeak  birth  in  the 
very  early  sixties  and  the  grease-stained  hat 
and  over-run  boots  do  not  detract  from  the 
picture.  In  the  crook  of  one  arm  he  supports 
a  fiddle  as  antique  as  himself  and  in  a  boot 
top  is  thrust  a  knife-knotched  and  rosin 
be-smeared  bow. 

Tattered  and  torn,  whiskered  and  wrinkled 
— clothes,  fiddle,  figure,  face,  all  combine  to 
construct  a  "make-up"  that  makes  the  work 
of  our  greatest  character  actors  pale  into 
insignificance.  "It"  is  "some  type"  and  no 
mistake. 

Henry  had  discovered  the  old  fellow  playing 
for  pennies  on  a  street  corner.  The  way  he 
ground  out  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  first 
arrested  Henry's  attention.  ("Mary  Skidoo" 
has  a  barn  dance  scene  for  which  "Turkey  in 
the  Straw"  makes  music  for  the  do-se-do.) 
Then,  when  Henry's  eyes  had  taken  in  the 
player,  he  promptly  kidnapped  him  in  a  taxi, 
using  a  brand  new  five-dollar  bill  to  quiet  the 
old  fiddler's  nerves. 

And  now  he  is  smiling  with  satisfaction  to 
know  that  his  partner  sees  in  Old  Tatters  the 
stage  possibilities  that  have  set  his  own  brain 
a-tingle. 

"Oh,"  says  Herman,  "what  wonderful, 
wonderful  wrinkles !" 

"Oh,"  breathes  Henry,  "what  wonderful, 
wonderful   whiskers  !" 

*     *     * 

"Mary  Skidoo"  returns  to  New  York.  When 
the  firm  of  N  &  E  reads  what  the  morning 
papers  say  about  it,  they  shake  hands — and 
Henry  goes  out  and  buys  some  Pall  Malls. 
The  barn  dance  scene,  with  its  antiquated 
fiddler,  is  pronounced  the  greatest  thing  in 
stagecraft  New  York  has  ever  seen.  The 
advance  seat  sale  at  the  Kickabouther  climbs 
up  steadily  and  so  does  the  managerial  star  of 
Newman  and  Epstien.  The  "type"  is  a  winner 
and  no  mistake.     He  has  "made"  the  show. 

"Henry,"  sa_\  s  Herman,  "don't  forget.  Next 
week  you  eat  dinner  at  my  house.  Katinka 
wears  her  jewels." 

"I  should  forget,"  says  Henry,  lighting  a 
Home  Run  by  mistake  and  throwing  it  in  the 
ash  tray,  "I  am  not  a  foolisher  now,  Herman." 

And  arm  in  arm  they  stroll  forth  to  gloat 
over  the  line  at  the  box  office. 

For  a  week  now  the  dollars  have  been 
pouring  in.  Herman,  at  home,  is  doing  some 
figuring  on  the  back  of  a  pawn  ticket.  Katinka 
(Continued   on   page  54) 
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PAY  AS   YOU   CAN    f°'   any    Diamond  or 

other  article  you  ask 
us  to  ship  to  you.  Send  no  money.  Your  credit  is  good.  "We 
trust  you  for  anything  you  want. 

rf-fcl-t     ni=»r-r-»*-k*-»rf-1cs     are   the    BEST    QUALITY— perfect  cut   and   blue-white. 
*•***    M~rm.<XM.M.B.%JlM.\J.9    Every  Diamond  in  our  stock  is  a  GEM  of  GEMS. 

Yearlv  Dividend  Offered    ,Every  Diamond  is  accompanied  by  a 

■*  binding    guarantee   covering    value  and 

quality.  MORE  than  that.  We  guarantee  you  3#  yearly  increase  in  value  on  all  exchanges. 
You  get  absolute  protection. 

Buy    NOW    at    LOW    Prices     Shipments    made    without  expense    to    you.    You 
*  incur  no  risk.     You  examine  carefully — if  satisfac- 

tory, pay  only  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance  10^  monthly.  If  unsatisfactory 
return  at  our  expense.  Don't  pay  a  cent  until  you  are  convinced  Lyons  Diamonds  are  Superior 
value.  I  et  us  explain  how  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future.  Send  TODAY  for  Free 
Catalog  7 -J. 
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THE  ART  OF  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING^ 


There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  a  book  that  is  concise,  and  yet  contains 
all  the  principles,  rules,  and  the  philosophy  of  photoplay  or  moving  picture  writing. 
In  "The  Art  of  Photoplay  Writing,"  by  E.  F.  Barker,  a  well-known  critic  of  the  silent 
drama,  this  demand  has  been  more  than  filled. 

The  following  chapters  will  explain  the  contents  of  this  book:  "The  Principles 
of  Photoplays,"  "Terms  Used  in  Photoplay  Writing,"  "How  to  Prepare  Manu- 
scripts," "A  Model  Scenario,"  "What  to  Write  About,"  "The  Plot,"  "The  Synopsis," 
"The  Construction  of  Photoplays,"  "Scenes,"  "Climax"  and  "Summing  Up."     The 

contents  of  each  chapter  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  heading  contained  therein. 


The  book  is  a  pocket-size  edition,  and  is  beautifully  printed, 
is  a  joy  to  the  eye.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  Photoplay  Writer. 

Price,  prepaid,  $1.00  the  copy 

AMERICAN  AMBITION 

421-422  Land  Title  Building 


The  book  itself 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


IN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  you  expect  to  make  the  most  out 
of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  for  your  own  self-satisfaction,  which  is 
alone  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world 
in  general  judging-  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your 
"looks"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all  times. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  -which  tells  you  hoiv  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist  H64  Ackerman  Bidg.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Permit   no   one  to   see   you  looking   otherwise;    it  wil 

injure  your  welfare  !  Upon  the  impression  you  constantly 
make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life.  Which  is 
to  be  your  ultimate  destiny  ?  My  new  Nose-Shaper, 
"Trados"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  with- 
out operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant 
and  does  not  interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation,  being 
worn  at  night. 


Graceful  and  Charming? 


Yes,  her  assurance  of  perfect  grooming 
gives  her  freedom  from  self-consciousness. 
She  is  not  embarrassed  by  disfiguring  hair  on  her  arms.     Modesty  demands 
that  every  woman  remove  superfluous  hair,  and  X-Bazin 
provides  the  clean,  comfortable,  dainty,  way. 

The  Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powder 

It  dissolves  the  hair  in  five  minutes.    When  it  is  washed  off, 
the  skin  is  smooth  and  white.    Repeated  applications  re- 
duce the  vitality  of  the  after-growth  rather  than  stimu- 
late it.  50c  and  SI .  00  at  drug  and  department  stores — or 
wilt  mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price.   75c  and  $1 .50  in 
Canada.         HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc. 

222  Washington  Street.,  N.  Y. 
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TATTERS  AND  TALENT" 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


is  addressing  invitations  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
she  will  wear  her  jewels.  Henry's  "type"  is 
to  be  a  guest  of  honor,  rags,  tatters,  whiskers, 
wrinkles  and  all. 

When  the  "type"  receives  the  invitation  his 
elation  knows  no  bounds.  He  draws  some 
money  from  the  treasurer  and  steps  out  like 
a  two-year-old. 

Then  comes  the  evening  when  Herman  feels 
he  can  safely  spare  the  money  to  redeem 
Katinka's  jewels.  He  is  in  the  act  of  counting 
out  the  amount  to  his  wife  when  he  receives 
a  phone  call  from  his  partner.  The  call  is 
very  brief  and  to  the  point : 

"Come  quick  to  the  show  shop.  Hell  is 
loose !" 

Herman  asks  no  questions.  He  "comes 
quick."  Jamming  the  money  in  his  pocket  and 
donning  his  top  coat  in  his  flight,  he  flees  from 
the  stupefied  Katinka  as  though  she  were  the 
"Flu." 

At  the  stage  door  he  bounces  from  the  taxi, 
rolls  into  the  first  entrance,  receives  a  shock, 
and  leans  against  a  tormentor  bathed  in  a  cold 
perspiration. 

It  is  the  half  hour.  In  the  center  of  the 
dimly  lit  stage  are  grouped  his  partner,  the 
stage  manager  and  the  "type" — Shades  of 
Rebecca  !     Look  at  the  "type  !" 

The  "type"  is  in  a  new  suit  and  smoothly 
shaved ! 

Shades  of  Rebecca !     Look  at  the  "type  !" 

Herman's  aural  accoutrements  are  befuddled. 
Figures  swim  before  his  eyes  and  the  voices 
he  hears  seem  to  come  from  miles  away. 

The  stage  manager  is  speaking : 

"Maybe  we  can  make  you  up.  Where  is 
your   suit?" 

Herman   leans    forward,  taut  and   straining. 

"Wall,"  grumbles  the  "type,"  "I  had  that 
suit  a  mighty  long  while  and  so  when  I  found 
I  had  talent  I  just  put  my  old  clothes  away 
and — 

"Fine !"  exclaims  Henry  so  brightly  that  even 
Herman  takes  heart.  "Where  did  you  put  your 
old  cloth s-3  away?" 

The  "type"  grins  a  toothless  grin. 

"In  the  furnace,"  he  says  ! 

Shades  of  Rebecca !  In  the  furnace !  The 
"type"  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
machinery  for  fair.  Herman  sees  "Curtains" 
for  "Mary  Skidoo." 

"Henry,"  he  falters,  "I  don't  think  I  feel 
well.  I  guess  if  you  don't  mind  we  won't 
have  any  dinner  and  Katinka  won't  wear  her 
jewels."     And  he  leaves  the  stage. 

Henry  seems  to  ignore  the  statement. 

"Such  beautiful  whiskers,"  he  murmurs  over 
and  over,  "and  such  a  wonderful  shiny  suit !" 


A  call  boy  steps  up  to  the  stage  manager. 

"We  have  rearranged  the  dressing  rooms," 
he  announces,  "and  where  will  we  put  old 
Tatters." 

"Put  him,"  says  Henry  butting  in,  "Put 
him  ! — Put  him  where  he  put  his  'talent' — in 
the  furnace !" 

"Beg  pardon?"  asks  the  stage  attache. 
"What  did  you  say?  Where  can  the  old  man 
go?" 

"He  can  go  to  H — 1 !"  says  Henry  and  he 
strides  from  the  stage. 

In  the  lobby  Henry  lights  a  cigarette.  It  is 
a  Home  Run. 

A  house  jammed  to  the  dome  laughed  and 
applauded  the  first  act  of  "Mary  Skidoo." 
Now,  the  program  says,  comes  the  famous  barn 
dance  that  the  papers  have  been  raving  about. 
The  cue  for  the  entrance  of  the  old  fiddler 
is  given.  The  audience  bends  forward  expect- 
antly. Herman,  in  the  back  of  the  house,  would 
run  from  the  theatre  were  he  not  so  weak. 
The  fiddler  comes  on.  Herman  closes  his  eyes. 
He  is  not  brave  enough  to  look  on  disaster. 
He  shudders  to  think  what  will  happen  when 
the  "type"  steps  down  to  the  footlights  sans 
whiskers,  sans  ancient  suit. 

There  is  a  ringing  round  of  laughter,  loud 
and  prolonged.  "There,"  thinks  Herman,  his 
eyes  still  closed,  "now  they  are  giving  him  the 
ha-ha." 

Then  the  audience  breaks  forth  in  thunder- 
our  applause ;  and  Herman  opens  his  eyes  in 
panic. 

There,  with  his  old  violin  and  antiquated 
bow,  a  few  less  whiskered  perhaps,  but  there 
nevertheless — there  stands  the  old  fiddler ;  and 
the  costume  he  wears  is  the  shiny  suit,  the 
run-over  boots  and  greasy  hat  of  his  first 
triumph ! 

Like  a  wild  man  Herman  seeks  the  janitor. 
He  finds  him  in  the  basement. 

"For  why,"  he  yells,  sputtering  like  a  soda 
fountain  in  his  excitement,  "For  why  you  did 
not  build  a  fire  in  the  furnace  today?" 

The  janitor  turns  pale.  He  is  a  married 
man  with  five  children  and  the  job  at  the 
Kickabouther   pays   well. 

"It  was  such  a  fine  day,"  he  pleads,  groveling 
before  his  flushed  employer,  "that  I  didn't  think 
a  fire  necessary — what  the  devil !  !  !" 

The  last  remark  the  janitor  addresses  to  the 
empty  furnace  room — and  to  a  hundred-dollar 
bank  note. 

Herman  is  hurrying  down  town  in  a  taxi. 
The  pawnshops  close  at  midnight. 

And  for  the  second  time  in  a  month,  Henry 
swears  off  on  Home  Runs. 


Hoboing  With   Fairbanks 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Think  of  the  smell  of  the  pine  woods,  the 
soft  whisper  of  the  breeze  among  the  leaves 
and  the  refreshing  draught  at,  the  natural 
spring.  And  then,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away." 

"You're  not  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary 
or   garden   variety  of  hobo,"   I   remonstrated. 

"No,"  he  sighed,  "the  true  vagabond  is  a 
thing  of  the  past — as  distant  almost  as  the 
adventurers  of  chivalry.  The  modern  bum  is 
a  tomato  can  pan-handling  nondescript.  Per- 
haps in  the  soul  of  him  there  still  remains 
something  of  that  ancient  desire  for  the  green- 
wood — but  it  is  almost  destroyed  and  the 
romance  is  lost  in  the  stark  necessity  of  find- 
ing food.  No,  that  sort  of  tramp  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  He  is  likely  to  be  unclean 
mentally    and    physically,    a    think    of    shreds 


and  patches,  a  mendicant,  tatterdemalion — in 
brief,  a  bum.  He  is  a  pariah  of  an  old  and 
respectable  profession — that  of  vagabondage. 
He  is  more  than  likely  to  become  a  yegg — -and 
that  is  another  name  for  crook.  To  him  the 
forests  appeal  only  as  a  place  of  shelter  or 
concealment.  He  has  no  love  of  nature  and 
romance,  and  the  call  of  Milady  Hazard  is  not 
for  his  ears.  He  stews  a  mulligan  in  some 
foul  ditch  and  brews  coffee  in  a  discarded 
tomato  can.  He  fraternizes  with  his  kind,  and 
water  is  to  him  only  made  to  run  under 
bridges." 

"Jerry  Martin  in  your  picture  isn't  that 
sort,"  I  interjected. 

"Oh,  by  no  means.  He  is  a  young  chap 
symbolized  by  the  caged  canary,  which  he 
feeds  and  tends  in  the  bank  where  he  works 
and  frets  against  the  confinement.  Then  one 
day  the  bird  escapes  and  he  goes  in  search 
of  it,  knowing  his  job  depends  on  his  success, 
for  the  bird  belongs  to  the  vice-president  of 


the  institution.  He  catches  the  canary,  and 
then,  relenting,  lets  it  go  again,  to  soar  hap- 
pily into  the  treetop  world.  And  upon  his 
own  soul  there  bursts  the  gleam  of  freedom. 
He,  too,  will  be  free  to  roam  the  enchanted 
valleys  and  pierce  the  inviting  gloom  of  the 
darkened  woods.  So  he  goes,  fares  forth  like 
a  nomad  of  old,  along  the  gypsy  trail — and 
encounters  Adventure  at  every  hand." 

"You  believe  that  Adventure  does  still  call 
from  the  woodland  and  the  hills?" 

"And  from  the  city  streets,  and  from  every- 
where that  men  and  women  congregate. 
Adventure  is  a  part  of  life.  Because  men  no 
longer  wear  hip  boots  and  go  roystering  about 
in  taverns,  become  swashbuckling  gallants,  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  adventure  is  dead. 
She  is  there,  beckoning,  if  only  your  ears  are 
attuned  and  your  eyes  open  to  her  voice  or 
smile." 

"The  gypsies  were  your  true  vagabonds," 
I  suggested. 

"Indeed.  But  they,  too,  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  quality.  They  become  sordid  from  asso- 
ciation and  their  precarious  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  true  nomad  is  one  with,  say,  a 
literary  turn,  for  it  takes  a  poet  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  Nature  to  the  full." 

"Then,"  I  retorted,  "there's  something  of 
the  poet  in  you?" 

"Yes — a  good  deal.  I  know  that  I  love  the 
out-of-doors,  that  no  house  ever  built  can 
equal  the  natural  walls  and  roof  of  the  bend- 
ing trees.  I  love  animals — no  automobile, 
however  powerful,  equals  in  my  mind  the 
good  steed  that  is  a  companion  on  a  journey. 
Give  me  a  dog  and  a  horse  and  the  open 
land  and  I  am  happy  and  care-free." 

And  so,  after  all,  he  had  not  run  away  or 
done  anything  approaching  a  stunt,  and  he 
had  talked — interestingly,  it  seemed  to  me. 
And  I  believed  that  I  saw  more  than  his  words 
implied.  Sometimes  he  spoke  banteringly,  but 
when  he  mentioned  the  greenwood  and  the 
freedom  of  the  open  places,  his  eyes  glowed 
with  an  inward  enthusiasm. 

I  have  often  thought — some  men  are  born 
for  houses,  others  for  the  outdoors — and 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  assuredly  of  the  latter 
sort.  His  enthusiasm,  ebullience,  effervescent 
qualities  that  have  made  him  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  picture  patrons,  are  simply 
the  true  nature,  the  soul  seeking  freedom, 
upward-soaring,  searching  for  the  stars  that 
hane  above  the  world  as  they  hung  when  that 
world  was  younsr.and  Pan  piped  in  the  forests 
and  nymphs  and  satyrs  danced  beneath  a 
waning:  moon. 


The  Art  of  Being  Human  on 
the  Screen 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

"There  you  are,"  he  said,  "am  I  your  idea 
of  a  fellow  who  isn't  up  on  party  manners 
and  the  styles,  but  has  a  good  deal  of  common- 
sense  and  a  rather  genial  personality?" 

The  suit  was  a  hand-me-down,  light  gray, 
coat  belted  and  the  trousers  of  high-water 
type.     The    necktie    was    like   a   kaleidoscope. 

"You're  exactly  it,"  I  declared. 

"Well,   thank  you — that's   what   I  wanted." 

He  smiled  and  turning  deposited  the  make- 
up towel  tenderly  against  the  wall,  where  it 
stood   safely. 

"My  wife  tried  to  take  it  away  and  leave 
a  clean  one  in  its  place,"  he  remarked.  "But 
I  caught  her  and  got  it  back." 

"Be  careful  no  one  knocks  it  down  or  it 
will  be  shattered  to  fragments,"  I  advised. 
Whereupon  we  shook  hands  again  and  I  left 
with  the  grease  paint's  alluring  odor  still  in 
my  nostrils  and  a  new  respect  for  Bryant 
Washburn — who  believes  in  being  a  human 
being,  on  and  off  the  screen. 
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By  ADAM  HULL  SHIRK 


HE  one  who  dwells  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  days  in 
the  land  of  Make-believe  might 
be  expected  to  gain  only  a  some- 
what ephemeral  view  of  the 
affairs  in  the  world  of  the  work- 
a-day,  the  mundane  affairs,  with  which  those 
whose  sphere  is  peculiarly  the  artistic  are 
not  commonly  supposed  to  come  into  contact. 
However,  the  screen  has  become  so  demo- 
cratic an  institution  that  it  has  brought  the 
art  of  Thespis  into  closer  relationship  with 
the  public  than  ever  before.  Many  years  ago 
the  Green  room  was  the  only  connecting  link 
between  player  and  people  outside  the  pro- 
fession. Later,  even  this  was  done  away  with 
and  the  actor  became  more  and  more  remote, 
seldom  seen  save  from  the  auditorium.  Per- 
haps, through  the  pictures,  he  has  lost  some 
of  his  mystery,  but  he  has  gained,  because  the 
public  now  realizes  that  he  (or  she)  is  a  real 
human  being,  actuated  by  desires  and  pur- 
poses like  those  of  any  other  individual  and, 
generally  speaking,  keenly  alive  to  the  doings 
in  the  world  outside  the  studio,  the  stage  or 
the   dressing  room. 

Raymond  Hatton,  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
studious  of  actors,  and,  in  addition,  one  of 
those  who  keeps  himself  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  everything  that  is  taking  place.  He 
seemed  one  of  the  most  promising  sources  of 
ideas  concerning  a  subject  with  which  I  had 
been  mentally  wrestling  for  some  time — the 
place  of  the  actor  of  the  screen  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world.  So  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, just  in  so  many  words.  Mr.  Hatton 
thought  a  long  time  before  replying.  I  ex- 
pected him  to  do  so.  It  isn't  an  easy  thing 
to  discuss  off-hand.     He  said  finally : 

'My  ideas  of  the  duty  an  actor  owes  to 
society  have  always,  perhaps,  been  a  bit 
radical,  so  that  I  have  not  had  to  modify  my 
views  so  much  in  relation  to  the  new  asoect 
of  life  the  war  has  given  to  us  all.  It  is 
becoming  a  truism  already  that  the  world  can 
never  again  be  the  same.  We  crossed  the 
Rubicon  when  we  entered  the  war,  so  far  as 
America  and  its  social  and  business  life  are 
concerned.  Europe  had  done  the  same  thing 
before.  The  ending  of  hostilities  was  but  the 
beginning,  to  my  mind,  of  a  still  greater 
struggle — the  regeneration  of  the  world — of 
human  existence  itself. 

"There  will  be  those  who  will  look  back 
longingly  perhaps  on  the  old  life  of  ease  and 
selfishness.  I  don't  imagine  the  actor  or  act- 
ress has  been  more  prone  to  selfishness  than 
the  ordinary  mortal — in  fact  they  have  always 
been  characterized  by  their  generous  impulses. 
But  sometimes  an  inclination  to  regard  life  as 
anything  but  a  serious  affair  has  been  dis- 
played by  some  of  us.  Not  that  I  think  it  is 
essential  to  go  about  with  the  burden  of  the 
ages  upon  one's  shoulders.  Instead,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  would  cast  off  this  weight  and 
help  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  we  would 
find  that  life  offered  greater  possibilities  than 
ever  before. 

"Granting  the  alteration  in  the  world  and 
its  people — that  life  henceforth  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  entirely  different  sort  of  thing 
from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  ante-bellum 
days — how  will  it  affect  the  actor  personally? 


Raymond  Hatton's  Discussing  Attitude 

Much,  I  should  say,  as  the  average  man  and 
woman,  save  that  'being  a  public  character,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  player  must 
recognize  his  duty  to  society  more  plainly 
than  persons  in  private  life.  It  is  evident 
that  the  taste  of  the  public  is  changing,  slowly 


but  surely.  The  people  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  what  once  was  considered  good 
enough.  Moreover,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct trend  toward  a  more  wholesome  attitude 
to  life.  Drama — yes,  it  will  always  be,  I  be- 
lieve; the  conflict  of  human  personalities,  the 
emotions  arising  from  the  passions  that  sway 
men  and  women.  But  something  that  was 
born  out  in  the  battlefields  of  Europe — the 
something  that  made  poor  chaps,  often  unedu- 
cated, perhaps  direct  from  the  slums  of  the 
great  cities,  rise  to  heights  of  nobility  and 
self-sacrifice  face  to  face  with  death — this 
something  for  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
found  a  name,  has  had  its  effect  on  even  those 
who  stayed  at  home  to  fight  the  battles  behind 
the  lines.  It  will  actuate  many — yes,  most 
of  us — in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  It 
will  keep  us  from  some  of  the  things  we 
might  once  have  done  or  said,  or  even  thought 
— before  the  war. 

"We  have  learned  as  never  before  the  value 
of  words.  We  know  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  the  difference  between,  for  example,  love 
and  hate.  They  have  become  more  than 
words — they  have  taken  on  personalities. 
And  love  has  become  exalted,  for  it  was  love 
that  made  those  men  on  the  battlefields  do 
the  things  they  did,  say  the  things  they  did — 
and  it  is  love  that  will  be  in  their  hearts  when 
they  come  back — all  of  them — from  'over 
there.' 

"The  actor  has  played  his  part  in  life,  as 
on  the  stage  or  screen,  in  the  years  of  war. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Raymond  Hatton  Is  a  Great  Character  Actor,  But  He  Is  Clever  Enough  lo  Kealize   lha 
Actine  Must  Be  Enhanced  By  Apparel  and  That  Even  In  An  Old  Boot  There  Is  a  Great  Deal 
tCTuVlTr      Lh.  Has  a  Collection  of  Footgear  In  His  Dressing  Room  Which  Is  Always 


of  Character.     So  He  Has  a  Collection  o 
Standing  Him  In  Good  Stead. 
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Royal  Beaudry  was  preparing'  for  a  long 
ride  over  the  plains,  and  was  whipping  the 
end  of  his  lariat,  which  he  had  just  dragged 
through  the  grass  to  make  it  more  pliable. 
Finishing  his  task,  he  mounted  his  steed  and 
galloped  away  briskly.  At  sunset  he  reached 
a  dangerous  precipice  and  halted.  He  scanned 
the  fertile  valley  beneath  him  and  was  about 
to  change  his  course  to  a  less  rugged  road, 
when  he  heard  a  faint  cry  for  help.  He 
listened  intently,  and  could  hardly  discover 
from  whence  it  came.  Then,  too,  it  sounded 
like  a  feminine  voice.  "Help!  Help!"  it  re- 
peated, and  Royal  quickly  ran  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come. 
Almost  within  three  bounds,  he  was  there. 
There  lay  Beulah  Rutherford  on  the  ground, 
enmeshed  in  a  wolf  trap.  The  snare  was 
pinching  her,  and  she  could  hardly  bear  up 
under  the  pain.  Royal  with  a  deft  hand  im- 
mediately extricated  her  from  her  perilous 
position  and  assisted  her  to  her  feet. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said  gratefully, 
"I  had  begun  to  give  up  hope  that  anyone 
would  find  me  here." 

Leading  her  back  to  where  his  horse  was 
grazing,  he  helped  her  to  his  mount  and 
together  they  rode  towards  her  home.  While 
sitting  back  of  this  robust  man,  she  could 
not  help  but  observe  his  manly  physique  and 
his  hardened  muscles.  Every  inch  of  him 
denoted  strength,  but  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  weaker 
sex. 

"You  say  you  were  riding  over  to  Jesse 
Tighe's  ranch  to  see  Dave  Dingwell,"  he 
repeated.     "What  is  he  doing  over  there?" 


"He  has  been  made  a  prisoner  and  I  wanted 
to  try  to  get  him  released,"  she  replied. 

"He  is  the  man  that  sent  me  to  college  to 
receive  an  education  and  I  can't  understand 
why  they  have  held  him,  although  I  fear  that 
I  won't  be  able  to  accomplish  much.  Since 
childhood,  I  have  inherited  a  great  fear  of 
injury,  and  no  matter  how  strong  my  heart 
prompts  me  to  mix  in  with  anything  that  is 
exciting,  there  is  something  within  me  that 
holds  me  back.  Even  at  college,  the  fellows 
used  to  taunt  me  about  my  fear,  saying  that 
I  was  well-built  and  would  make  a  fine  football 
player,  but  I  never  got  into  the  game,"  he 
spoke  meekly. 


Adapted    from    the 

Paramount   Western 

Drama,   Starring   Charlie    Ray 

By  Marjorie  Wright 

The 

Cast 

Royal  Beaudry   .  .  . 

Charley  Ray 

Bevdah  Rutherford 

Seena  Owen 

Dave  Dingwell .... 

.  .  .John  P.  Lockney 

Dan  Meldrum  .... 

Clyde  Benson 

Hal  Rutherford.  . . 

.CHarles  K.  French 

less  Tig  he 

Otto  Hoffman 

Brad  Chariton    .... 

.  .  .  Lamar  Johnstone 

"A  big  fellow  like  you  shouldn't  fear  any- 
thing. Why  don't  you  go  over  and  release 
your  friend — he  did  you  a  good  turn  and  you 
should  reciprocate." 

Royal  could  not  endure  this  banter,  es- 
pecially when  it  came  from  the  charming  girl 
beside   him. 

"I'll  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  consequence 
may  be,"  he  firmly  announced.  And  he  left 
her  at  the  gate  of  her  father's  ranch,  riding 
over  to  his  own  shack  for  an  extra  supply  of 
ammunition. 

"Mighty  fine  girl,"  he  mused  to  himself,  "but 
I  fear  that  since  she  is  a  Rutherford,  I  won't 
be  a  very  welcome  guest  at  her  house,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  trying." 

In  the  meantime,  Tighe  heard  that  Royal 
was  home  from  college  and  suspected  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  release  Dingwell,  so  he 
instructed  his  colleague,  Dan  Meldrum,  to  kill 
him.  Beulah  overheard  the  plot  and  advised 
Royal  that  he  was  doomed  to  be  killed. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  intend  to  do  to  me — 
I'll  take  a  man's  chance  with  anyone,"  he 
boasted,  feeling  that  his  strength  could  back 
up  his  argument. 

Together  they  rode  toward  Tighe's  ranch, 
and  finding  Dingwell  concealed  in  the  cellar 
of  the  house,  assisted  him  to  escape,  and  while 
they  were  leaving  the  shack,  Meldrum  saw 
them  departing  and  fired  a  shot  which  struck 
Royal  in  the  shoulder.  Beulah  quickly  sup- 
ported him  and  helped  him  mount  his  steed, 
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His  Daring 
Rescue  of  Ding- 
well Put  New 
Confidence  Into 
Him 
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wildly  dashing  over  the  plains  with  Meldrum 
in  pursuit.  They  managed  to  get  Dingwell 
safely  concealed  in  his  own  shack,  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  performed,  Dingwell 
made  Royal  a  partner  in  his  cattle  ranch. 

His  daring  rescue  of  Dingwell  put  new  con- 
fidence in  Royal  and  he  became  known  as  a 
man  ready  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any 
emergency. 

While  riding  through  the  country  one  day. 
Royal  met  Beulah  and  they  rode  for  miles 
together. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  over  to  our  house 
and  pay  us  a  visit  some  time,"  she  invited. 

"You  know  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
your  father  does  not  think  very  well  of  me  nor 
I  of  him,  for  mother  told  me  that  your  father 
hired  a  band  of  cattle  rustlers  to  assassinate 
my  father,  and  I  expect  to  have  it  out  with 
him  some  day,"  Royal  replied  with  emphasis. 

"You  are  wrong  about  my  father  being  the 
cause  of  your  father's  death,"  she  replied.  "I 
don't  know  the  details  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  find  out  for  yourself." 

Royal  decided  to  act  at  once  and  they  turned 
their  horses  homeward. 

Rutherford  greeted  Royal  coldly  as  he 
entered  the  house  with  Beulah  and  imme- 
diately a  heated  argument  ensued. 

"I  have  come  over  to  ascertain  who  was 
responsible  for  my  father's  death  and  you  are 
the  one  to  tell  me,"  he  began  with  the  air  of 
a  master  of  the  situation. 

"The  slaying  of  your  father  as  Sheriff  was 
justifiable,  for  he  not  only  killed  his  brother, 
but  also  killed  Beulah's  father,"  he  told  Royal. 
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"I'll  Do  It,  It  Makes  No  Difference  What  the    Consequence,"   He   Announced 


"The  rustlers  carried  out  the  deed  on  their 
own  initiation." 

"Killed  Beulah's  father !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Why,    aren't   you   her   father?" 

"No  indeed,  she  is  my  niece,  and  I  have 
taken  care  of  her  ever  since  she  wras  a  child." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  killing,  and  from  now  on  we  can 


Back  from 

College  and 

Welcome 


be  friends,  I  hope,"  Royal  said,  as  he  shook 
his  hand. 

Whereupon,  the  couple  left  the  room,  and 
sought  out  a  bench  near  the  porch. 

"Beulah,  the  more  I  see  of  you,  the  more 
attractive  you  appear  to  me.  Why  can't  I 
see  you  all  the  time?"  he  pleaded. 

"You  do  see  me  every  day,  doesn't  that 
satisfy  you?"  she  said  shyly. 

"No,  I  want  you  all  the  time — won't  you 
share  my  ranch  with  me?"  And  her  affec- 
tionate embrace  told  the  answer. 


OLD  GLORY 

Take  the  red  of  the  rose   and  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
And    the    white    of    the    snow-capped    mountains    high, 
And    a    handful    of    stars    from    the    pools    of    heaven — 
Blend  in   stripes  to  the  number  of  seven, 
The   living  blood-red   and   the   celestial   snow-white; 
Then,   drop   on   the   blue  yon   flowers   of   night — 
The  canvas  will  picture   that  beautiful   story 
Known  the  world   'round   as  blessed   Old   Glory. 

The   red   is   significant   of   the  love   we   bear 

This   land  of   freedom   that's   without   compare: 

With    her    pine-clad    hills    and    majestic    mountain    peaks 

Reaching  heavenward   for   daylight's   first   streaks; 

With  her  large  lone  forests  and  their  moon-haunted  nights, 

Whose  beauty  challenges  him  who  indites. 

And   seeks   to   charm   him   into   tranquil   quietude 

Exercising   charms   of   the    wooer   on   wooed. 

White  is  emblematic  of  faith  and  purity — 

Firm   keystone   of  this   land  of   liberty; 

Faith,  born  of  the  fulfillment  of  promises  made 

And   utmost  honesty  always   displayed. 

Pure,      as      those      sparkling     pearls — faithful      lamps     of 

heaven — ■ 
World-old   allies   of   love — champion   of   men. 
Pure,  as  the   radiance  of  the  triumphant  moon 
Fondly  caressing  the  placid  lagoon. 

And  symbolic  of  truth   is  this   fair  field   of  blue 

Iridescent  with   stars  as   morning  dew; 

Truth,   truth   eternal,   like   the   azure   sky   above — 

Proud   herald   of   our  loyalty   and   love. 

Like  unto   the  incense  from   memory's  storied   urn, 

May  the  yearning  for  truth   within   us  burn. 

May  we  be  an   honor  to  this  fair  land — our  own — 

The  grandest  country  the   world  has  e'er  known. 

In   the  union  of  these  principles — love,   faith,  truth, 

Is    found    our    heritage    to    gallant    youth, 

Who   bravelv   declare   that   no   monarch   ever   must 

Reign    o'er    us,    but    the    God    in    whom    we    Trust. 

This   whole   world    must   be    made    safe    for    Democracy — 

Brave    watchword    of    this    land    of    liberty. 

For,  World  Freedom  is  the  pot  of  gold  that  may  be 

Found  in  this  nation's  rainbow, — OLD  GLORY! 

— Maud   Moore,    107   Castle   Apts.,   end   Ave.,    and 
Blanchard,   Seattle,   Washington. 
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Off-Screen  Views  of  On-Screen  Favorites 


■ 


(1)  Jay  Morley's  youngster  takes  a  keen  interest  in  his  father's  pipe.  (2)  Alfred  Whitman  enjoying  a  tete-a-tete  with  his  two  daughters. 
(3)  Ora  Carew  fixing  her  car.  (4)  "Sunshine  Mary"  Anderson  likes  to  feed  the  fishes  during  leisure  moments.  (5)  Charlie  Ray  has  gone  in  for 
baseball  as  a  recreation.  (6))  Ada  Gleason  still  enjoys  knitting  socks  for  soldiers.  (7)  Few  photoplayers  have  been  screen  mother  to  as  many 
stars  as  Mollie  McConnell,  who  is  here  shown  mothering  a  youngster  off-screen. 
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That's  twenty-one  years  ago.  Knowing 
that  he  was  aged  then,  we  hardly  believe  that 
two  decades  have  brought  back  his  youth. 
What  does  he  do — ink  his  hair,  pull  out  his 
long  white  whiskers,  and  revamp  himself 
every  spring  and  fall  at  Muldoon's  School  of 
pep,  or  some  similar  institution? 

Glance  at  the  fifth  actorial  name  in  the  cast 
of  this  tableau.  It  is,  indeed,  D.  Fairbanks, 
and  the  legend  relates  further  that  Mr. 
Fairbanks  is  playing  "John  Wilson,  an  old 
miner,  Joe's  uncle."  Joe  is  the  hero.  In 
brief,  Joe  was  the  Douglas  Fairbanks  of  1896, 
which  was  in  the  days  before  the  Spanish  war. 

As  a  further  matter  of  record,  this  program 
is   in    old   man   Fairbanks'    own   handwriting. 

The  city  which  harbored  this  illustrious  col- 
lection of  Thespians  in  the  Wild  West  drama 
was  Denver,  and  the  entertainment  as  well  as 
the  programme  was  home-made. 

Marooned  by  War,  But  Wins 

A  coquettish  daughter  of  France,  whom  the 
1  outbreak  of  war  held  in  this  country,  M'lle 
Roussillon  hails  from  the  Palais  Royale,  Paris, 
and  is  a  pupil  of  the  great  Coquelin.  Pass- 
1  ports  being  taboo,  M'lle  set  to  learning  Eng- 
lish, and  succeeded  so  well  that  she  was  given 
an  important  role  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in 
"The  Off  Chance"  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
New  York.  On  the  screen  M'lle  Roussillon 
appears  in  support  of  Florence  Reed,  United 
Picture  Theatres'  star. 


We  should  say  that  the  affair  lacks  feminine 
interest,  for  among  these  Thespians  there 
wasn't  even  a  Julian  Eltinge  to  impersonate 
lovely  womanhood,  although  the  clatter  of 
artillery  and  the  clash  of  personal  conflict 
must  have  left  very  little  room  in  the  piece 
for  tender  moments. 

The  individual  who  resurrects  this  bill  of 
the  play  is  John  H.  Southard,  now  a  business 
man  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Southard  was  a 
schoolmate  of  the  present  screen  glitterer,  and 
finding  this  program  in  a  trunk  recently, 
resolved  to  show  up  the  first  American 
juvenile  for  the  venerable  years  that  are 
really  his. 


In  those  ancient  and  near-Roman  times,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  leading 
man,  and  such  small  notions  as  he  did  possess 
concerning  possible  notoriety  in  the  theatres 
appertained  to  character  roles  exclusively. 

Joe  Comstock's  uncle  was  a  grim  and 
grizzled  fellow  who  had  led  a  hard  life  and 
meant  stern  business.  On  discovering  a  claim, 
Joe's  uncle  didn't  jump  over  a  table  and  two 
or  three  chairs  to  get  at  it.  His  favorite 
means  of  locomotion  were  his  own  two  feet. 

A  fierce  discussion  is  raging  as  to  whether 
Doug  in  those  days  wore  "knee  pants." 
There  are  those  who  assert  he  was  born  grin- 
ning, wearing  a  Tuxedo,  doubling  his  fists  and 
crouching  for  a  high  jump. 
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By  FRANK  E.  WOODS  <£><& 


'ULGARITY  in  language  is  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day  and  slang  is 
its  outstanding  characteristic,  a  sign 
that  language  is  taking  to  the  gutter 
instead  of  being  clothed  with  good 
breeding  and  polish. 

Vulgarity    in    writing    is    too    prev- 
alent  and   breeds    bad    taste,    and    in 
no  form  of  writing  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  the 
scripts    submitted    to    the    manufacturers    of   motion 
pictures. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  with 
all  the  anpeals  made  in  confidential  letters  to  those 
who  have  promise  in  the  originating  of  stories  for 
the  screen,  many  writers  still  continue  to  regard  the 
photoplay  as  a  medium  for  the  cheapest  and  most 
careless  form  of  market  for  their   efforts. 

They  will  take  a  world  of  care  with  a  short  story 
or  a  novel  and  will  devote  months  of  careful  study 
to  a  speaking  stage  play,  yet  when  it  comes  to  writ- 
ing for  the  screen  they  think  that  anything  will 
pass  muster  and  that  the  men  who  have  the  last 
say  in  accepting  stories  for  pictures  are  illiterate 
and  will  accept  a  story  written  in  a  jocular  manner, 
without  showing  any  regard  for  style  or  good 
breeding. 

The  majority  of  would-be  scenario  writers  evi- 
dently believe  that  slang  is  the  most  forceful  mode 
of  expression  and  that  "gutter"  diction  gives  the 
reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the  characters.  Well,  it 
does,  but  hardly  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  writer. 
It  is  hard  for  any  intelligent  reader  to  be  impressed 
with  the  gentlemanly  or  sterling  qualities  of  a  char- 
acter described  as  the  "guy" — the  word  relegates 
him  to  the  alley  and  not  the  drawing  room  or  the 
average  home.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  word- 
ing found  in  many  of  the  scripts  sent  in  to  the 
motion   picture    literary   departments. 

One  writer  describes  a  lady  of  distinction  as  a 
"swell  dame"  and  goes  on  to  speak  humorously  (?) 
of  her  "glad  rags."  Another  facetious  writer  alludes 
to  a  love  scene  as  the  "cuddle  act,"  the  man  being 
a  "guy"  and  the  girl  a  "skirt."  What  conception  of 
a  delicate  love  scene  does  this  conjure?  Does  not 
one  naturally  place  these  characters  into  slap-stick 
comedy  or  worse?  If  there  is  any  beauty  in  the 
situation  worked  up  to,  it  is  lost  in  the  phraseology, 
the  smallness  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  has 
written  it.  The  script  is  thrown  aside  in  disgust, 
in  annoyance  that  anyone  should  want  to  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  and  desecrate  the  impor- 
tance  of   the   art  of  motion  picture  writing. 

There  is  only  one  place  where  slang  is  permis- 
sible in  a  photoplay  and  that  is  in  a  sub-title  which 
calls  for  it.  For  instance,  if  an  underworld  character 
has  something  to  say,  he  would  not  use  academic 
language,  and  therefore  it  is  right  to  make  him  say 
what  he  would  in  real  life.  At  the  same  time  the 
scenario  writer  is  not  warranted  in  describing  his 
character  in  vulgar  lammage  ;  he  would  not  do  it  in 
a  short  story  or  a  stage  play,  why  do  it  with  a 
photoplav? 

Bad  spelling  is  excusable  at  times,  not  every  good 
writer  is  a  good  speller.  Occasional  slips  are  for- 
givable,   but    there    is    no    place    for    the    "Smarty- 


Frank  E.  Woods 

Alec"  writer  who  thinks  he  is  showing  cleverness 
and  smartness  when  he  uses  slang  and  lightly 
sketches  his  plot  and  characters  to  show  how  much 
above  ordinary  scenario  writing  he  is — how  he  is 
condescending  to  oblige  the  "movies"  by  "just  rat- 
tling off  some  little  thing"  for  them. 

Film  creators,  readers,  editors  and  producers,  are, 
for  the  greatest  part,  gentlemen.  It  is  therefore 
insulting  to  send  them  photoplays  couched  in  gutter 
language.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  scripts  are  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  stamps  for  their  return,  other- 
wise their  destination  should  rightly  be  the  waste 
basket.  The  intelligent  reader  would  not  give  his 
editor  a  flagrantly  vulgar  photoplay  to  read  any 
more  than  the  reader  of  a  Belasco  play  would  hand 
Belasco  an  ill-written  manuscript ;  any  more  than  a 
magazine  editor  will  put  the  stamp  of  acceptance  on 
a  badly  written   story. 

This  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  motion  picture 
directors  and  editors  is  far  more  general  than  is 
imagined  and  the  average  person  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  actual  ill  written  drivel  which  has  to  be 
waded  through  in  order  to  find  some  literary  gem 
in  the  picture  sense.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
some  good  photoplays,  that  is  scripts  with  excellent 
ideas  and  some  good  situations  in  them,  which  do 
not  get   any   further   than    the   reader    because    they 


are  couched  in  the  language  of  vulgarity  or  coarse- 
ness. Such  scripts  do  not  deserve  to  get  any  further 
than  they  do,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  writers 
who  make  such  a  mistake,  they  do  not  warrant 
consideration  ;  they  are  entitled  to  no  respect  from 
the  gentleman  whose  duty  compels  him  to  read  them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  writer  should  use 
flowery  language.  On  the  other  hand  the  simpler 
the  wording  the  better,  as  long  as  the  action  and 
characterizations  are  made  clear  and  as  long  as  the 
story  is  described  fully  and  not  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the   editor   or   director. 

Lord  Thomas  Babbinfton  Macaulay,  the  greatest 
essayist,  probably,  the  world  has  ever  known  and  a 
master  of  perfect  English,  was  criticised  severely 
by  Sir  Arnold  Bennett  for  his  choice  of  rough, 
almost  uncouth,  words  in  picturing  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge.  Sir  Arnold  Bennett,  as  a  master  of  delicacy, 
would  have  draped  Horatius  with  flowery  figures  of 
speech,  fragrantly  redolent,  but  flagrantly  out  of 
character.  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  dressed 
Horatius  in  armor,  put  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  filled  his  mouth  with  ringing 
exhortations,  stamped  him  with  the  mark  of  wild 
campaigns  and  set  him  to  guard  the  bridge  success- 
fully. He  made  a  true  soldier  of  Horatius,  casting 
aside  his  masterly  flights  for  the  masterly  sketch  of 
character  painting.  His  was  an  art,  he  was  vigorous 
of  language  and  there  was  no  doubt  regarding  the 
type  of  man  he  was  describing,  but  with  it  all 
Macaulay  did  not  have  to  descend  to  vulgarity  or 
coarseness. 

This  article  is  no  argument  as  to  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  the  men  and  women  who  write  photo- 
plays. It  is  an  anpeal  to  every  writer  to  regard  the 
photoplay  as  an  art  and  the  men  who  are  editors 
and  readers  as  gentlemen  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, and  to  refrain  from  submitting  hastily  written 
and  vulgarly  worded  stories. 

This  I  will  say,  however.  No  writer  of  novels, 
short  stories  or  stage  plays  gets  all  his  manuscripts 
accepted.  What  right  then  has  a  man  who  has 
written  a  photoplay  to  declare  that  original  writing 
is  not  recmired  by  the  manufacturers  of  motion  pic- 
tures because  he  has  had  a  story  returned  which  he 
considers  especially  good,  yet  this  is  what  writers 
have  a  bad  habit  of  doing.  Ask  Richard  Washburn 
Child  Booth.  Tarkington,  Mary  Roberts  Rmehart. 
George  Randolph  Chester,  Rex  Beach,  James  Oliver 
Curwood.  Willard  Mack,  and'  other  good  writers, 
their  experiences  and  opinions ;  they  do  not  expect 
that  everything  they  write  should  be  accepted  with 
open  arms,  whv  should  lesser  lights_  expect  it? 
There  are  men  and  women  wh.o  are  writing  for  the 
screen  who  are  making  nice  incomes,  and  it  is 
because  thev  have  made  a  close  study  of  their  work 
and  the  requirements  of  the  studios  to  which  they 
submit  their  wares  and  because  they  take  a  world 
of  pains  and  trouble  with  their  writing  and  know 
that  unless  they  do  so  their  contributions  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  acceptance. 

Do  not  let  us  be  vulgar,  it  does  not  pay,  it  has  a 
depraving  influence.  Let  us  cultivate  better  lan- 
guage,  it   is   more  manly   and   elevating. 


Faithful  attendants  at  "th'  movies"  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  see  on  the  screen  pretty 
much  everything  on  earth  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  imagination  of  the  scenario  writer  nor 
to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  director.  Still, 
about  the  last  thing  one  would  expect  to  see 
in  motion  pictures  would  be  a  shoe  store.  To 
the  creator  of  Paramount-Mack  Sennett 
comedies  belongs  the  honor  of  being  first  to 
discover  possibilities  of  pictorial  humor  in  a 
shoe  store.  He  called  it  "Cupid's  Day  Off" ; 
though  why,  you  never  could  tell,  any  more 
than  the  bumboat  woman  in  "Pinafore"  could 


tell  why  she  was  called  "Sweet  Little 
Buttercup." 

Anyway,  the  shoe  store  scene  serves  to 
introduce  some  uproarious  proceedings  that 
cannot  be  recommended  to  the  proprietors  of 
prosaic  shoe  stores  in  every-day  life.  It  also 
reveals  possibilities  in  rolling  ladders  that 
were  not  dreamed  of   in   our  philosophy. 

All  this  serves  to  call  attention  to  that 
remarkable  coincidence  of  three.  Every  rail- 
road man  knows  that  accidents  go  by  threes. 
Observant  folk  know  that  many  other  inci- 
dents and  episodes,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,     also    occur    in    trios.     The    Famous 


Players-Lasky  Corporation,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  motion  pictures  in  the  world,  has  a 
program  calling  for  a  production  for  every 
day  in  the  current  year.  This  requires  a  con- 
siderable army  of  actors,  scenario  writers  and 
directors,  who  by  their  combined  efforts  pro- 
duce an  immense  idea  variety  of  incidents. 
which  are  registered  on  the  film.  Yet  in  all 
the  great  mass  of  material  that  comes 
together  in  the  main  office  in  New  York,  for 
months  there  was  not  a  single  scene  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  shoes.  To  be  sure  all  the 
performers  have  the  usual  number  of  pedal 
extremities,  but  they  do  not  boast  of  them, 
nor  seek  to  obtrude  them  into  their  art.  Yet 
within  a  week  after  the  shoe  store  comedy- 
turned  up,  along  came  a  scene  showing 
Pauline  Frederick  holding  her  left  shoe  up 
for  inspection.  The  next  day  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  William  S.  Hart  was  discovered 
to  be  vastly  interested  in  his  right  boot, 
although  it  was  not  what  you  might  call  a 
beautiful  boot,  thus  confirming  the  infallibility 
of  the  Rule  of  Three. 
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HE  east-bound  Limited  snorted 
and  puffed  as  it  left  the  terminal 
on  its  trans-continental  tour  to 
Chicago,  and  amid  the  flying 
cinders  from  the  open  window  of 
the  Pullman,  Philip  D.  Eaton 
watched  the  flittering  landscape  nonchalantly, 
for  his  mind  was  too  absorbed  to  appreciate 
the  picturesque  scenery.  He  sat  there  gazing 
with  his  thoughts  concentrated  on  his  mission 
to  the  city  of  his  boyhood.  He  would  soon 
be  able  to  expunge  the  stigma  from  his  name 
after  years  of  worry  and  chagrin.  As  the 
train  sped  on,  he  was  nearing  his  goal  and 
he  was  happy  for  his  freedom.  He  had  spent 
many  weary  hours  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  himself  and  now  it  had 
arrived.  His  daring  escape  from  the  prison 
was  little  short  of  a  miracle  and  twice  he 
was  nearly  detected.  Matthew  Latrone,  an 
unscrupulous  financier,  had  been  slain  and 
Eaton  had  been  found  guilty  based  on  the 
testimony  of  Latrone's  business  associate, 
Gabriel  Warden,  who  was  eager  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Latrone's  wealth,  and  Eaton  had 
to  bear  the  humiliation  of  involuntary  deten- 
tion behind  prison  walls. 

While  he  sat  there  opposite  Basil  Santoine, 
one  of  Chicago's  shrewdest  corporation  law- 
yers, afflicted  from  boyhood  with  the  shadow 
of  blindness,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
Harriet,  who  was  his  inseparable  companion 
and  the  blind  man's  "eyes,"  together  with 
Donald  Avery,  Santoine's  private  secretary. 
who  was  an  accomplice  of  Warden,  Eaton  did 
not  realize  that  this  trio  had  given  him  any 


s  Fictionized  version   of   Metro   Photoplay,    J 
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"Yes,  especially  so,  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  the  invigorating  outdoors,"  she  replied. 
"It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  remain  out  here 


By  W.    Emory   Cheesman 


more  than  a  casual  glance,  but  when  the  con- 
ductor asked  for  his  ticket  and  nlaced  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  to  arouse  him  from  his 
reverie,  his  first  thought  was  that  the  hand 
of  law  had  grasped  him.  He  was  bewildered, 
but  recovered  instantly,  apologizing  for  his 
rudeness.  Plis  conversation  with  the  con- 
ductor was  audible  to  the  blind  lawyer  who 
recalled  a  familiar  voice,  but  who  could  not 
see  the  speaker. 

"That  voice !"  the  blind  man  muttered, 
"Where  have  I  heard  that  before — Harriet, 
tell  me,  who  is  the  man  speaking-  across  the 
aisle?"  he  asked.  "Get  acquainted  with  him, 
as  I  believe  he  is  the  person  I  am  seeking  to 
deliver  some  important  papers." 

"All  right,  Dad,"  she  assured  him,  and  arose, 
wending  her  way  toward  the  observation  car. 
As  she  stood  up,  Eaton  turned  and  caught  her 
casual  glance.  Immediately  there  arose  in 
him  a  keen  desire  to  meet  this  daintily  attired 
girl.  Eaton,  pulling  a  cigarette  from  his  silver 
ca~e  on  the  pretext  of  going  to  the  smoking 
compartment,  followed  her,  and  they  met  face 
to  face  in  the  observation  car. 

Employing  the  hackneved  excuse  in  uncon- 
ventional introduction,  he  ventured  to  start 
a  conversation. 

"Dreadfully  monotonous  journey,  isn't  it?" 
he  began,  timidly. 
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to  breathe  in  the  cool  air.  Then  again,  time 
flies  rapidly  when  one  has  congenial  com- 
panionship. I  noticed  you  are  traveling 
alone." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  glad  that  you  are  traveling 
toward  the  same  city.  By  the  way,  are  you 
acquainted  there?" 

"Not  very  much — but  we  expect  to  spend 
some  time  there,  as  Dad  has  some  important 
mission  in  the  interest  of  the  Latrone  estate." 

"The  Latrone  estate!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
that's  just  the  object  of  my  trip  to  Chicago. 
I  was  implicated  in  the  case  myself,  and  I  am 
returning  to  clear  myself  of  the  blame.  But, 
I  must  first  get  hold  of  some  papers  which 
will  acquit  me.  Just  read  this  note,"  he 
added,  as  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  crumpled 
note  from   Gabriel  Warden,  which  read : 

/  haz'e  traced  you,  no  matter  how. 
Enclosed  yon  will  find  money  to  come  to 
me.  I  am  dying.  God  forgive  me — / 
must  tell  you  the  truth.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  mc  before  you  arrive, 
Basil  Santoine  has  papers  that  will  vindi- 
cate you. 

Harriet  gasped  as  she  hurriedly  read  it. 

"Why,  Basil  Satoine  is  my  father,  and  you 
must  be  the  fellow  he  is  looking  for,"  she 
announced. 

Eaton  agreed  that  he  was,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  come  in  contact  with  him  under  the  present 
circumstances.  He  was  an  escaped  convict, 
and  if  his  identity  was  discovered,  he  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  authorities. 

Harriet  agreed  to  withhold  his  name  for 
the  nonce,  and  together  they  returned  to  their 
chairs,  where  Santoine's  secretary  eyed  them 
supicuously.  Avery  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new-comer  on  the  scene,  as  he 
feared  he  would  spoil  his  plans.  Nevertheless, 
he  decided  to  keep  a  very  quiet  though  watch- 
ful eye  on  this  young  fellow,  as  Warden  had 
advised  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  stop  at 
nothing,  if  he  interfered. 

As  night  approached,  they  retired  in  their 
sleepers,  Eaton  dreaming  of  his  new  acquain- 
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Without  Much  Delay  He  Confessed  His  Love  To  Harriett 


tance,  and  the  others  content  to  sleep  peace- 
fully after  a  tiresome  journey. 

After  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the 
passengers  were  in  slumberland,  a  stealthly 
figure  groped  about  in  the  dark  and  reaching 
the  bunk  which  Eaton  was  supposed  to  have 
occupied,  the  marauder  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
with  a  black-jack  on  the  head  of  the  occupant 
and  hopped   off  at  the  next  way-station. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  murder  aroused 
the  occupants  of  the  car  early,  and  Harriet 
and  Eaton  discussed  the  incident  freely.     San- 


toine had  been  mistaken  by  the  marauder  for 
Eaton  and  an  ugly  blow  had  proven  almost 
fatal.  Santoine  recalled  the  familiar  voice  as 
that  heard  at  the  trial  of  the  murder  of 
Latrone,  and  suspected  Eaton  of  the  deed. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  see 
you  privately  for  a  few  moments." 

Reluctantly,  Eaton  accompanied  him  to  the 
rear  of  the  car. 

"You  must  either  come  to  my  home  as  my 
prisoner,"  he  began,  "and  there  demonstrate 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


It  Was   His  Anxiety  To   Secure  the  Papers  That  Made   Him   Cautious 


He  Saw  Two  Forms  Sneak  By 
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Down  in  Mexico  they  are  'way  behind  the 
times  when  the  movies  are  concerned.  What 
would  you  think  if  I  told  you  that  the  "Birth 
of  a  Nation"  had  not  penetrated  there?  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  Mexico  has  not  had 
the  opportunity   of   witnessing  that  spectacle. 

When  the  photoplay  was  first  introduced 
into  Mexico  they  did  not  have  regular  moving 
picture  theatres,  but  barns,  and  even  houses, 
were  transformed  to  meet  the  necessary 
requirements.  These  suited  the  purpose  at 
first.  It  is  only  lately  that  Mexico  City  has 
had  a  real  picture-play  house.  But  this  is  a 
fine  one  of  its  kind.  It  has  three  projection 
halls — a  large  one  and  two  smaller  ones. 
Hence  three  different  pictures  are  shown  at 
the   same  time. 

They  first  got  very  old  American  pictures — ■ 
so  old  as  to  be  almost  uninteresting.  Then, 
for  obvious  reasons,  American  films  were 
barred  and  only  those  of  foreign  make  were 
used.  These  did  not  satisfy  the  demand,  so 
gradually  the  American  productions  were 
re-introduced.  This  was  done  cautiously  and 
by  degrees.  The  "Pathe  Freres"  films  were 
used  first  because  of  the  foreign  name  of  the 
company,  and  all  the  titles  and  reading  matter 
were  translated. 

Serials,  being  a  new  thing,  were  run  for  all 
they  were  worth.  They  were  so  popular  that 
the  authorities  stopped  the  showing  of  them 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  demoralizing  to 
the  public.  But  there  was  so  much  protest  and 
demand  that  the  ban  was  soon  lifted. 

"The  Exploits  of  Elaine"  proved  a  great 
favorite.  "The  Diamond  from  the  Sky"  was 
well  received,  though  there  was  much  dis- 
satisfaction when  it  ended  unfinished  (which 
sounds  contradictory  but  is  not,  inasmuch  as 
a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  solution). 
"The  Crimson  Stain"  and  "The  Great  Secret" 
also  found  plenty  to  follow  them  through  their 
breathless  unwinding. 

Pearl  White  is  the  supreme  favorite  of 
this  movie-mad  city.  Creighton  Hale  and 
Arnold  Daly  also  have  large  followings. 

In  Mexico  City  five  or  six  chapters  of  a 
serial  picture  are  shown  in  one  afternoon. 
If  you  go  to  see  the  show  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  is  here,  but  of  half 
a  day.  Still,  as  this  enables  you  to  see  the 
entire  picture  in  a  week  or  so,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  the  agony  being  not  so  long 
drawn  out. 

American  feature  films  are  just  beginning 
to  be  accepted  and  are  mostly  quite  old. 
Just  think,  those  poor  benighted  Mexicans 
are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  Pickford 
curls,  the  Fairbanks  smile,  or  the  Chaplin 
walk !  It  would  be  a  bleak  world,  indeed, 
for  us,  without  those  best-loved  stars  to 
brighten  it. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  films,  however, 
Mexico  is  not  so  backward.  They  get  many 
fine  war  pictures,  and  the  Italian  feature 
films  are  shown  there  before  they  are  here. 
A  very  popular  one  was  "Maciste  as  Soldier." 
This  is  a  play  written  around  Maciste,  whom 
you  will  remember  for  his  compelling  work  as 
the  huge  slave  in   "Cabiria." 

Mexico  City  is  progressing  so  well  in  the 
picture-play  line  that  it  has  now  some  pro- 
ducing companies  of  its  own.  As  yet  they 
are  sadly  lacking  in  experience.  The  first 
Mexican-made  film  was  criticised  with  rather 
brutal  frankness  as  having  remarkable 
scenery   but    failing   in    dramatic    art.      This 


was,  unfortunately,  quite  true.  Mexican  girls 
being  reserved  and  stately  find  it  correspond- 
ingly hard  to  act  natural  and  easy  before  the 
camera.  The  newspaper  remarked  upon  the 
clothes  of  the  leading  lady,  which  did  not 
seem  to  fit  her.  They  were  so  large  as  to 
appear  in  constant  danger  of  slipping  off. 
When  interviewed  on  the  subject  she 
explained  with  ingenuous  honesty  that  they 
had  been  loaned  by  a  clothing  house,  and  if 
any  alterations  had  been  made  she  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  them.  So  they  were  held  on 
by  elastic,  pins,  and  other  such  devices. 
Imagine  the  result,  if  such  liberties  of  style 
were  taken  by  our  own  American  stars ! 

Another  faux  pas  made  by  the  pioneer 
company  was  its  scenery.  Bits  of  various 
gardens  and  parks  were  introduced  as  one 
and  the  same  place.  Unhappily  everyone 
could  recognize  the  different  sections  and 
knew  their  exact  location.  Consequently, 
when  the  hero  and  heroine  wandered  from 
one  spot  to  another  that  was  known  to>  be 
half-an-hour's  ride  away,  the  effect  was  far 
from   convincing. 

Still,  Mexico  City  is  fast  developing  in 
this  line,  and  may  in  time  become  a  flourish- 
ing film-producing  center. 


Myrtle   Steclman   Now  Gray  Seal  Star 

Myrtle  Stedman  has  grown  up  with  the 
motion  picture  industry,  and  George  Julian 
Houtain,  President  of  the  Gray  Seal  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  is  to  keep  her  growing  by  securing 
her  services. 

"Miss  Stedman  is  to  be  starred  in  a  series 
of  Gray  Seal  Classics,"  explained  Mr. 
Houtain.  "They  will  be  released  at  about  bi- 
monthly intervals,  and  we  hope  to  complete 
the  first  production  by  May. 

"Miss  Stedman  has  been  absent  from  the 
screen  during  the  past  year,  returning  to  her 
first  love — singing.  But  she  comes  back 
vigorously  equipped  for  the  most  important 
work  of  her  career.  Those  of  my  friends 
who  have  seen  her  supporting  Alice  Brady  in 
'The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand'  agree  that  her 
artistic  portrayal   is   remarkable." 

Myrtle  Stedman  first  appeared  in  Selig  pro- 
ductions more  than  seven  years  ago.  Then 
with  Thomas  Ince  Productions,  followed  by  a 
long-time  engagement  with  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  supporting  such 
stars  as  Wallace  Reid  and  Hobart  Bosworth. 
Her  last  engagement  was  with  Select. 


Kitty  Gordon  at  Home 
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Kitty  Gordon  with  her  favorite  hound  in  the  gardens  of  her  Sunny  California  Home  at 
Hollywood,  taking  an  afternoon  "off"  from  the  arduous  work  of  the  studio.  Miss  Gordon  is 
making  six  feature  pictures  for  United.  The  success  of  "Adele"  (The  Nurse's  Story),  her  first 
release,  is  gaining  new  laurels  for  this  star. 
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Do  you  believe  in  dreams? 

If  you  do,  tell  yours  to  Dorothy  Dalton, 
Thomas  H.  Ince's  popular  photoplay  star. 
She's  saving  them. 

She  believes  in  them,  too.  If  you  lack  faith 
she  can  prove  that  dreams  really  come  true. 
She  has  a  dream-book — not  the  kind  that  is 
circulated  from  book  stores.  No,  indeed.  This 
is  an  exclusive  and  unique  volume.  It  repre- 
sents the  care  and  attention  of  years,  for  it  is 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  newspaper 
clippings  and  personal  letters  recounting  won- 
derful materializations  of  sleep's  illusions. 
Throughout  its  pages  are  hundreds  of  names 
and  addresses  of  men  and  women  who  have 
foreseen  in  nightly  visions  the  coming  of 
events. 

She  might  well  be  called  the  "dream  girl 
of  the  movies,"  for  she  insists  she  has  fore- 
seen in  the  wanderings  of  her  subconscious 
mind  all  the  great  events  of  her  life.  While 
still  on  the  speaking  stage  in  the  East  she 
dreamed  of  the  coming  of  a  photoplay  pro- 
ducer who  would  offer  her  a  contract  that 
would  make  her  a  famous  movie  star.  Within 
four  weeks  after  that  time  the  offer  came  from 
Thomas  H.  Ince.  She  foresaw  her  journey 
to  the  land  of  roses  and  oranges.  She  dreamed 
of  owning  a  beautiful  mansion  long  before  she 
considered  the  purchase  of  her  present  beauti- 
ful home  in  Beverly  Hills,  Los  Angeles.  In 
her  sleep  she  owned  an  elegant  big  automobile 
weeks  ere  she  directed  her  own  chauffeur 
where  to  drive  her  limousine. 

All  this  leaked  out  when  she  commenced 
work  recently  on  a  photoplay  being  produced 
bv  Mr.  Ince  under  the  working  title,  "The  Pre- 
tenders." The  story  is  the  outcome  of  her 
scrapbook  on  dreams.  The  subject  arose  one 
day  at  the  studio  and  Miss  Dalton  championed 
the  cause  of  hallucinations.  John  Lynch,  the 
scenario  writer,  threw  out  the  challenge  that 
if  she  could  prove  to  him  that  dreams  ever 
came  true  he  would  write  "a  photoplay  on  that 
theme  for  her.  Down  came  the  scrapbook 
which  contained  so  many  testimonials,  some 
from  famous  people.  Mr.  Lynch  conceded 
defeat.  "The  Pretenders"  is  his  fulfillment  of 
the  agreement.  It  tells  the  story  of  an  extrav- 
agant wife  who  was  leading  her  husband  on  to 
financial  ruin  by  her  insatiate  desire  for  fine 
clothes.  She  was  awakened  to  a  realization 
of  her  error  by  a  dream  that  her  husband  was 
compelled  to  pay  an  awful  penalty  for  her 
wastefulness.  Then  she,  in  her  hours  of 
consciousness,  made  a  great  sacrifice  and  saved 
him  from  the  ruin  to  the  very  verge  of  which 
she  had  really  driven  him. 

"I  do  not  dream  often,"  said  Miss  Dalton, 
commenting  on  her  experiences,  "but  when  I 
do  have  a  vision  in  my  sleep  it  always  comes 
true.  I  used  to  wonder  if  other  people's 
dreams  also  came  true,  and  commenced  to  ask 
my  friends  of  their  experiences.  The  result  is 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  personal  letters  which  I  cherish  very 
much.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  psychic 
phenomena,  and  hope  some  day,  from  all  the 
material  I  have  gathered,  to  write  a  book  on 
this  subject.  Having  faith  in  dreams,  it  is 
with  extra  fervor  I  enter  the  portrayal  of  Mr. 
Lynch's  wonderful  story  of  the  redemption  of 
an  extravagant  woman  through  a  vision." 


Dorothy  Dalton  In  Dreamland  With  Her  Two  Boston  Bull  Terriers  On  Guard 


Vivian  Martin —A  Farmerette 
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And  what's  more,  she 
is  dimply  mad  about 
those  cute  overalls  she 
wears  in  one  of  her 
new  Paramount  pic- 
tures. She  says  she 
learned  more  about 
farming  in  the  time  it 
took  to  make  this  pic- 
ture than  she  could 
have  acquired  from  a 
dozen  books.  "And  oh, 
how  lovely  were  the 
things  I  wore,"  she  ex- 
claims. "I  felt  as  if  I 
never  wanted  to  wear 
skirts  again.  And  now 
they  tell  me  we  have  to 
give  up  all  these  nice 
bifurcated  ga.r -merits 
since  war  is  ended. 
Well — m  a  y  b  e  I  can 
wear  'em  around  the 
house  a  bit,  don't  you 
think?"  Vivian  Martin, 
was  recently  seen  in  a 
picture  from  Para- 
mount  called,  "You 
Never  Saw  Such  a 
Girl."  Then  came 
"Little  Comrade"- — and 
the — farmer's  suits. 


Vivian  Martin  In  Farming  Togs 
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The  growing  tendency  among  film  magnates  to  organize  and 
harmonize  without  any  apparent  idea  of  forming  a  trust  is  encour- 
aging and  if  the  natural  judgment  does  not  err,  it  all  presages  a 
higher  development  of  the  industry  which  has  become  ever  more 
of  an  amusement  essential  than  the  stage  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
in  the  premises.     Up  to  about  a  year  ago 

,£„ ,„, „„ ,,„ „„ „„ „„j,      the     controlling     interests     in     the     motion 

t  f      picture    business    had    been    like    so    many 

i        ORGANIZE       I       flying    fragments :    liable   to    collide   at   any 

AND  moment   with   serious   consequences   to   the 

f     HARMONIZE    |      whole.     It  has  long  been  an  accepted   fact 

-  _         5      that    even    competitors    must   be    organized 

,,,}.      an^    tjie^    must    compete    with    a    certain 

amount  of  amicable  harmony  if  the  common 
weal  is  to  be  properly  protected.  All  must  work  advantageously 
under  one  government  of  equity  and  so  long  as  there  is  not  this 
rather  centralized  controller,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  appalling  process 
of  pulling  asunder,  and,  in  the  diversion  business  just  as  in  any 
other  well  regulated  business  there  should  not  be  such  destructive 
division.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  slashing  of  throats  in  a  business 
which  possesses  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  cut-throat  scheme. 
Needless  to  add,  there  has  been  too  much  of  this  slashing  in  the 
film  business  and  any  move  to  organize  and  harmonize  against  it 
will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  one,  especially  by  every  devotee 
to  the  cinema  art  whose  one  wish  is  to  be  royally  entertained  without 
having  to  bother  about  the  politics  connected  with  disorganized 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  supply  the  output  which  should 
not  put  out !  At  the  present  time  the  leading  producers  are 
voluntarily  spending  much  money  to  eliminate  evil-producing 
tendencies  in  the  film-producing  business  and  as  one  of  the  first 
steps  much  attention  is  being  devoted  to  organizing  national  associa- 
tions, clubs,  leagues,  etc.,  all  calculated  to  help  in  the  same  cause 
of  placing  the  entire  industry  on  a  better  footing  through  better 
understanding   and   more  business-like   competition. 

9     9 

Never  before  was  partisanship  so  sickening  as  now  ;  never  did  a 
statesman  or  citizen  have  a  greater  incentive  for  reforming  to  the 
extent  of  ceasing  to  be  a  rank,  rabid  partisan.  We  have  witnessed 
a  most  disgusting  exhibition  of  a  most  baneful  partisanship  in  the 
untimely  and  uncalled-for  method  employed  by  United  States 
senators   and    congressmen   in    fighting   the 

4,„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ Hltg,     plan    for   a    League    of    Nations.      No    one 

y  takes  exception  to  honest  criticism  of  the 
i  constitution  upon  which  it  is  hoped  to  estab- 
I  lish  such  a  war-eliminating  organization 
f  among  countries,  but  when  the  issue  is  used 
i  I      to   play   filthy   politics,   the    whole    business 

•j.,,,  „„  „,.  mi  „„  m  «•{.  becomes  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
positive  proof  that  gross  selfishness .  still 
prevails  in  plenty  of  corners  in  this  glorious  nation  of  ours  and  it 
is  a  ringing  call  to  duty  for  those  who  are  determined  to  see  the 
people  rule  instead  of  permitting  a  handful  of  petty  politicians 
subjugate  them  with  impunity.  Most  of  the  legislators  at  Wash- 
ington have  opposed  the  League  of  Nations  scheme  simply  because 
they  hate  President  Wilson  and  think  they  can  make  political  capital 
out  of  harassing  him.  Most  anyone  else  excepting  these  certain 
willful  statesmen  knows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  President  Wilson  or  ex-President  Taft  who  leads 
just  so  long  as  we  are  given  something  practical  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  future  wars.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  America 
agree  that  President  Wilson  has  secured  the  very  settlement  the 
times  demand  and  all  who  wish  to  be  fair-minded  have  explicit 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  victorious  family  of  nations  to  keep  the 
peace  for  at  least  most  of  the  years  to  come,  providing  there  is 
not  too  much  of  a  penchant  for  dabbling  in  politics.  It  is  amazing 
how  frankly  some  of  our  radicals  confess  to  being  against  the 
League  humanity  is  crying  for  just  because  they  are  anti-Wilson. 
Ten  years  ago  we  never  dreamed  any  sane  man  would  be  so  daring 
and  so  glaring  as  some  senators  and  congressmen  are  today.  Can 
you  imagine  the  unvarnished  gall  it  takes  stubbornly  to  fight  to 
thwart  virtually  the  whole  world  in  its  desire  to  make  sure  the 
future  peace?  And,  oh  what  a  chance  such  statesmen  take  on  having 
posterity  curse  them  forever !  Now,  why  can't  we  have  a  regenera- 
tion which  will  remove  the  dregs  of  unsavory  partisanship  from 
our  national  cup?  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  help 
bring  about  a  better  day  in  the  political  world  by  personally  writing 
just  what  you  think  to  every  statesman  or  politician  whose  efforts 
to  defeat  your  aspirations  offend  you?  If  we  are  ever  to  attain 
the  contentment  we  desire  and  deserve  the  partisan  must  perish 
and  in  his  stead  must  rise  the  man.  And,  don't  forget,_  a  man  who 
is  a  man  with  all  the  requisite  virility  is  never  a  fire-eating  partisan. 
Finally,  you  do  your  country  a  great  harm  by  supporting  or  encour- 
aging in  any  way  anyone,  high  or  low,  who  shows  a  disposition  to 
embrace  narrow  partisanship,  and,  above  all,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
this  bitter  by-product  of  the  freedom  of  speech  shall  not  deprive 
us  of  the  chance  to  be  spared  from  repetitions  of  such  carnages 
as  Europe  has  just  endured  so  disastrously.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  the  panacea  and  the  world  must  be  cured  of  war's  evils! 


PARTISANS 

PLEASE 

"PERISH" 


Some  alleged  comedians  can  do  it  copiously,  but  more  producers 
contribute  comedy  fallacies  than  anyone  else,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
do  have  such  a  thing  as  miserable  movies.  Perhaps  constant 
readers  of  Photo-Play  Journal  will  begin  to  think  this  subject 
is  an  obsession  with  us  and  we  admit  it  is — almost.  However,  it 
must  be  patent  to   even  the  most  disinter- 

4,,, „„ „„ „„ ,„, „„ „,,*,      ested   person   that   mankind  has   something 

i      at  stake  when  a  bulk  of  the  mirth-producing 
i  MAKING         I      output    is    a    wanton    mistake.      We    must 

MINUTES  \  laugh — laughter  is  an  essential,  and,  no 
f  MISERABLE  !  medium  offers  quite  so  wide  a  scope  for 
i  I      disseminating  the  cause  for  genuine  jollifica- 

"**'"  ""  ""  ""  ""  ""  '"**  tion  as  the  motion  picture  screen.  There- 
fore, naturally,  we  are  eager  to  see  the 
flitting  shadows  do  all  they  can  (which  is  so  much)  to  meet  the 
situation.  Did  you  ever  have  the  joy  of  anticipating  something 
truly  funny  only  to  have  it  dissipated  by  seeing  a  herd  of  players 
daddle  through  a  lot  of  poor  excuses  for  cutting  up?  Sure  you 
have!  Then  you  know  just  what  we  mean.  Nowadays  about 
one-half  of  the  pictures  advertised  as  comedies  are  as  devoid  of 
comedy  as  a  hen's  jaw  is  of  teeth  and  it  is  totally  inexplicable 
how  producers  can  dare  to  have  the  nerve  to  proclaim  their  terrible 
efforts  with  unblushing  gusto.  A  comedy  in  order  to  function  as 
such  need  not  be  extraordinary  in  any  way  since  humanity  is  always 
ready  to  laugh  heartily  at  most  anything,  even  slightly  humorous. 
It  is  an  appeal  we  wish  to  make — an  appeal,  succinctly  and 
explicitly,  to  present  no  comedy  film  to  the  public  which  does  not 
first  make  the  producer  laugh.  This  is  the  unfailing  gauge.  In 
other  words,  if  a  thing  does  not  strike  you  as  at  all  funny  how  can 
you  expect  it  to  amuse  anyone  else?  (When  we  say  "you"  we  mean 
the  producer  who  should  be  professional  in  his  ability  to  make  good 
selections.)  By  all  the  gods  known,  let  there  be  a  cessation  in  these 
ridiculous  activities  to  make  minutes  miserable  for  countless  thou- 
sands by  projecting  so  many  hopelessly  sober  stories  on  the  screen 
under  the  caption  of  comedy. 

■h      [■» 

If  you  are  a  photoplay  fan  you  have  surely  noticed  how  stars 
come  and  go — how  they  rise  and  then  fall  again.  Like  the  rest 
of  us  you  have  often  wondered  why  it  continues  to  happen  thus 
with  so  much  regularity.  Extraordinary  circumstances,  regrettable 
and  unavoidable,  occasionally  send  shining  lights  in  the)  film  sky 
toppling  to  the  depths  of  low  visibility, 
but  in  a  huge  majority  of  the  cases 
the  stars  are  responsible  for  their  own 
downfalls.  Our  observation  has  taught 
us  that  egotism  and  bad  business  principles 
-  ±>  .-t x ■,_,.•  j       are  the  two  most  common  causes  for  stellar 

l1  1      "bankruptcy,"   while  plain,   every-day  igno- 

*** " — "" — "" — ""  ""  ""  "*  ranee  and  unpardonable  mistreatment  of 
best  friends  are  two  close  seconds.  Se/veral 
men  and  women  who  were  exceedingly  prominent  a  short  time  ago 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  now  because  they  were  miserable 
ingrates.  Not  a  few  photoplayers  lack  all  sense  of  appreciation. 
This  class  thinks  people  befriend  them  and  support  them  just  to  be 
idolizing  their  greatness.  ( ?)  Frequently  when  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  boost  a  star  ten  times  more  than  he  or  she  deserves, 
you  will  be  rudely  awakened  by  being  severely  bitten  and  almost 
unconsciously  you  feel  like  shouting:  "Ye  gods,  it  was  a  dog." 
And,  innately,  you  will  be  surprised.  There  are  several  so-called 
stars  in  the  limelight  today  who  will  certainly  fall  rather  igno- 
miniously  without  a  great  deal  of  delay  if  they  don't  mend  their 
foolish  ways.  Three  or  four  we  know  are  so  frightfully  conceited 
that  we  are  constrained  to  pity  them.  Three  or  four  others  are 
traversing  the  same  path  of  ingratitude  which  led  many  predecessors 
to  the  dank,  dark  cellar  of  oblivion.  At  least  a  dozen  present-day 
stars  we  know  are  positively  the  worst,  most  childish  business 
people  we  have  ever  met  and  they  cannot  possibly  wind  up  any 
other  way  than  all  unwound.  It  does  seem  the  part  of  very 
ordinary  common-sense  for  all  celebrities  of"  the  screen  to  pause 
just  long  enough  to  take  an  inventory  of  self.  Strict  candor  should 
prevail  in  any  self-appraisal,  too.  Actors  and  actresses  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  "kidding"  themselves,  should  brace  up  for  a  bit 
of  serious  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  being  more  like  regular 
human  beings.  To  be  able  to  develop  into  a  clever  exponent  of  the 
dramatic  art  isn't  anything  like  a  miracle  although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  glory  due  for  excelling.  Moreover,  ingratitude  could 
never  be  expected  to  net  one  iota  of  profit  or  satisfaction,  which 
is  about  the  last  thing  the  average  artist  ever  learns.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  wise  for  the  stars  now  in  their  heyday  to 
determine  definitely  just  why  so  many  stars  of  yesteryear  fell  and 
if  they  do  determine  this,  they  may  one  and  all  be  assured  they 
will  fall  the  same  way  if  they  fall  into  the  same  unwholesome 
habits.  Verily,  scandal  does  not  ruin  one-tenth  as  many  stars  as 
ego,  ingratitude,  dishonesty  and  bad  business  policies.  Surely  there 
is  a  lot  of  food  for  thought  herein  for  many,  many  photoplayers, 
and,  if  the  food  nourishes  as  we  hope,  the  fans  will  join  them  in 
being  the  happy  beneficiaries.  Why  err  to  the  extent  of  remaining 
in  bad  air  when  there  is  plenty  of  the  fresh  and  no  occasion  tor 
getting  "fresh?" 
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''How  did  we  come  to  play  in  these  little 
take-offs  of  married  life?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Drew,  smiling  at  me  in  a  most  warming 
manner.  "Why,  I  suppose  it  was  just  because 
I  got  married — I've  only  been  married  four 
years,  you  know. 

"When  I  first  met  Mr.  Drew,  at  Vitagraph, 
he  was  playing  in  slap-stick  and  pie-throwing 
comedies.  He  did  it  in  a  truly  humorous 
fashion,  too.  Without  trying  to  depreciate 
Charlie  Chaplin,  I  really  believe  if  Mr.  Drew 
had  continued  in  that  line  he  might  have 
out-Chaplined  Charlie.  However,  I  came  along 
just  then,  and  we  got  married.  Then  we 
started  on  our  present  type  of  comedy. 

"I  only  buy  ideas.  I  write  all  my  own 
scenarios.  So  that  particular  brand  of  humor 
which  has  been  styled  'Drewish'  is  of  my  own 
weaving.  It  takes  me  nearly  a  whole  day  to 
write  a  scenario,  and  what  with  my  acting  and 
other  duties  I  lead  a  very  busy  life.  We're 
under  contract  to  produce  many  comedies  a 
year,  .so  there's  no  getting  out  of  it.  Sidney 
always  is  amazed  at  the  way  I  write  the 
scenarios.  I  just  sit  down  at  the  typewriter 
and  start.  I  work  at  the  typewriter  exclu- 
sively. He  will  come  along,  and  want  to 
know  how  it  is  to  end.  But  I  can't  tell  him ; 
I  never  know.  I  simply  start  out  and  let 
things    take    their    natural    course.      Now,    if 


Sidney  were  to  write  one — he  doesn't  tho' — 
but  if  he  did,  he'd  plan  each  step  from  begin- 
ning to  end  down  to  the  last  detail,  before 
starting  to  write  it  out.  So  he  can't  under- 
stand me  and  my  way.  Most  of  the  leaders 
are  as  I  first  write  them.  I  have  a  man  to 
try  to  improve  on  them,  and  he  makes  changes 
he  can  think  of,  but  the  final  decision  rests 
with  me. 


i 


The  Military  Gentleman  To 
Our  Right  Is  Captain  Robert 
Warwick,  the  Photoplay  Star 
Who  Has  Just  Returned  From 
France,  Where  He  Served  As  a 
Member  of  General  Pershing's 
Staff.  He  Has  Returned  To  the 
Screen. 


"Unfortunately  our  last  few  productions 
set  a  high  standard.  I  say  'unfortunately,' 
because  we  will  find  it  hard  to  live  up  to 
them.  I  will  have  to  exert  my  powers  to 
the  utmost — and  it's  no  joke. 

"I  had  no  idea  how  people  devoured  photo- 
play   magazines,    until    recently    an    interview 


Oh,   the  Joys  of  Puppy  Love 
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When  you  see  Lila  Lee's  Paramount  picture,  "Puppy  Love,"  you'll  admit  that  it  brings  back 
memories.  What  man  or  woman  hasn't  a  memory  of  his  first  love?  Oh,  the  exquisite  joy  and 
the  equally  potent  anguish  of  those  affairs  of  our  tender  years  when  we  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  stream  beyond  which  lay  man  or  womanhood!  Lila  Lee  is  seen  in  this  picture  with  Lincoln 
Steadman — and  the  story  of  their  thoughts  can  be  read  in  their  expressions.  Monte  Katterjohn 
wrote  the  photoplay  and  R.  Wm.  Neill  directed  it. 


with  us  appeared.  In  it  Seagate  was  men- 
tioned as  our  home.  Ever  since  then,  Seagate 
has  been  deluged  with  scenarios.  Most  of 
them  are  not  what  we  want.  Some  are  funny 
in  their  own  way,  but  I  want  our  own  special 
brand  of  comedy.  Of  course,  different  things 
appeal  to  different  people ;  but  I  think  each 
person  should  do  things  his  own  way,  and 
since  we  are  making  these  pictures  I  think 
we  ought  to  use  the  material  which  appeals  to 
us.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  am  getting 
biassed  in  my  judgment. 

"I  must  tell  you  a  funny  incident.  My 
little  sister — she's  twenty,  so  not  exactly  'little.' 
She's  the  dearest  kid,  and  smart,  too.  Well, 
one  day  she  said  she  didn't  see  why  she 
couldn't  tell  an  idea  when  she  saw  it.  So 
she  decided  to  read  over  our  scenarios,  and 
pick  out  the  good  ones.  I  said  she  might,  but 
I'd  better  read  them,  too,  until  she  acquired 
some  experience.  The  very  first  one  she  read 
she  said  was  rotten — now,  don't  quote  me  as 
saying  that  dreadful  word.  I  know  what 
you're  going  to  say — just  like  all  the  rest  of 
them — 'Mrs.  Drew  did  most  of  the  talking.' 
Don't  you  dare !  As  I  was  saying,  little 
sister  thought  this  scenario  wasn't  any  good. 
So  I  read  it,  and  it  didn't  seem  so  bad  at  all; 
in  fact,  it  seemed  really  Drewish.  I  showed 
it  to  Sidney,  and  he  liked  it,  too.  Poor  sister 
was  disgusted  to  think  she  failed  in  her  very 
first  judgment,  and  gave  up  the  job. 

"Yes,  I  direct  our  things,  too.  I  always 
start  with  the  scenes  I  am  not  in.  You  see, 
when  I  act  I  just  act  natural,  so  I  have  to  get 
my  enthusiasm  worked  up  beforehand.  I 
begin  with  the  scenes  I  am  not  in,  and  gradu- 
ally absorb  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  it 
comes  to  my  part,  I  feel  as  if  I  belonged. 

"Do  you  really  have  to  go  ?  I've  enjoyed 
our"  (kind  reader,  notice — OUR)"  talk  im- 
mensely. Do  come  again  some  time.  I'll  be 
glad  to  have  you." 
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Adapted   from   the    Metro    Picture    Play. 
Featuring  Viola  Dana 


CAST 

DIANA  ARDWAY.  .  ..VIOLA  DANA 

Paul  Worden Milton  Sills 

"Tad"   Worden Lloyd  Hughes 

Emmeiine  Ardway,  Diana's  aunt 

Alice  Knowland 

Nathaniel  Ardway Frank  Currier 

Marjorie  Sinclair Lilie  Leslie 

Juan-Kai,  Chinese  servant  .George  King 


HE  curio  room  and  study  of  Paul 
Worden,  the  playwright,  was 
envied  by  everyone  who  saw  it. 
The  decorations  and  ornaments 
were  tastefully  displayed  in  har- 
mony with  the  "atmosphere."  Worden  had 
personally  directed  the  furnishing,  with  an  air 
of  deftness,  for  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  have  his  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  gained  high  recognition  in  the 
literary  field,  and  his  work  demanded  solitude 
and  tranquillity. 

On  one  occasion  he  sat  there  diligently 
pounding  the  typewriter,  on  which  chapter 
after  chapter  was  being  rounded  out,  and 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  very  serious  thought, 
the  door  flew  open  and  in  dashed  Diana 
Ardway,  fresh  from  a  gallop  on  horseback. 

"You  poor  boob!"  she  started,  divesting  her- 
self of  her  hat  and  coat,  "What  on  earth  are 
you  working  so  hard  for,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Adirondacks?  You  should  be  outside 
enjoying  the  brisk  breezes." 

Worden  sized  up  his  visitor  complacently. 
He  didn't  know  whether  to  be  resentful  or 
not.  Every  time  he  tried  to  work  out  some 
intricate  thought,  this  dashing  young  girl 
would  disturb  him.  She  was  really  nineteen, 
but  acted  like  a  child  five  years  younger.  He 
couldn't  scold  her,  for  she  might  become 
peeved,  and,  after  all,  he  liked  her  for  her 
levity.  But  she  always  came  in  at  the  most 
inopportune  time. 

"You  almost  scare  a  fellow  to  death  by  bob- 
bing in  on  him  unaware,"  he  laughingly 
replied.     "I  know  I  should  be  out  enjoying  the 


splendid  breezes,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do,  and  I  must  postpone  my  recreation  until 
another  time." 

Diana  had  hoped  that  he  would  drop  his 
work  and  suggest  a  ride  through  the  country, 
but  Worden  assumed  a  different  attitude. 
Worden  was  much  her  senior  in  years,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  as  a  father ! 


"My  dear  little  girl,"  he  said,  in  an  effort  to 
politely  dismiss  her  so  as  to  resume  his  work, 
"if  you  want  companionship,  why  don't  you 
select  someone  younger?  I  have  a  cousin  in 
college  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion 
for  you.    I  will  send  for  him  to  come  visit  me." 

"You  needn't  bother,"  she  returned  haughtily, 
"I  don't  care  to  meet  him,  for  I  don't  want 
anyone  but  you,  and  I  am  going  to  marry  you." 

"Marry  me!"  he  explained,  in  surprise. 
"Why,  Diana,  that's  almost  insane.  I  like  you 
lots,  but  you  know  marriage  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  You  had  better  ride  over  to  the 
house  and  think  over  how  absurd  it  would  be." 

She  walked  over  to  the  door  with  head 
bent  down,  and — pouting.  Worden  endeav- 
ored to  console  her,  but  she  was  unmindful 
of  his  words.  He  had  cut  her  and  she  would 
never  forgive  him. 

Once  in  her  room  she  sat  there  pondering 
over  what  he  had  said,  and  she  couldn't 
restrain  the  tears.  Her  hopes  for  the  future 
were  blasted,  but  she  decided  she  wouldn't 
yield — not  her — she  would  pester  him  until  he 
consented  to  marry  her. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Diana  (Viola  Dana)  Was  Always  Making  Up  Her  Mind  To  Win 
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og>cgo  By  REGINA  B.  KRUH 


RTHUR  GUY  EMPEY  is  a  name 
with  which  almost  everyone  is  fa- 
miliar, but  it  is  the  loss  of  the 
great  majority  that  they  cannot 
know  the  personality  that  lies 
back  of  that  name.  It  is  this 
personality  that  is  the  most  predominating  of 
all  the  qualities  which  have  contributed  to  Mr. 
Empey's  success  first  as  an  author,  a  lecturer, 
a  soldier,  and  finally  a  man  amongst  men. 

He  believes  primarily  in  two  things :  in  doing 
things  well  and  in  doing  the  things  that  will 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Inasmuch  as  the  name  of  Empey  became 
familiar  to  the  public  during  the  war,  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  the  story  of  his  life  and 
doings  be  taken  up  at  that  point.  Previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  war  he  had  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  for  three  years  in  the 
12th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and,  in  191 1,  when  the 
first"  Mexican  troubles  loomed  up,  he  enlisted 
in  the  nth  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  other  inci- 
dents kindled  his  blood  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  he  decided  to  go  over  and  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  fighting.  His  experiences  "Over 
There"  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  inti- 
mate elements  of  the  war,  and  he  was  inspired 
to  write  a  book  which  should  be  different  from 
the  usual  war  literature.  So  he  wrote  "Over 
the  Top,"  which  was  duly  published,  and  its 
popularity  made  Sergeant  Empey  famous.  It 
v/as  a  book  which  converted  into  story  form 
the  thrilling  incidents  which  were  a  daily 
occurrence  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  in  a  most 
appealing  way  he  dealt  with  the  more  human 
phases  of  life  on  the  battlefield. 

Many  motion  picture  companies  approached 
him  with  offers  for  the  screen  rights  of  "Over 
the  Top,"  but  Vitagraph  was  finally  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  screening  the  book.  The 
screen  version  proved  as  popular  as  the  pub- 
lished story  had  been,  and,  incidentally,  Ser- 
geant Empey  confesses  to  the  first  "reel'  fright 
he  has  ever  experienced.  He  was  more  afraid 
of  the  camera  than  of  all  the  shells  of  war, 
but  soon  overcame  that,  and  he  and  the  camera 
became  very  good  friends  after  a  few  days 
of  trials  and  tribulations. 

The  summer  of  1918  found  Sergeant  Empey 
a  member  of  the  Tank  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and,  with  two  other  members  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  he  made  up  what 
was  known  as  the  "pep"  squad.  They  visited 
many  cities  and  did  some  of  the  most  effectual 
recruiting  work,  as  well  as  splendid  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  With  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  Sergeant  Empey 
turned  his  attention  to  the  great  work  that  was 
left  to  be  done  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
77..  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Tank 
Corps  and  immediately  assumed  directorship 
of  "Treat  'Em  Rough,"  a  publication  which 
began  as  a  camp  paper  and  which  he  now  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  general  magazines. 
This  publication  promises  to  be  his  great 
undertaking;  into  it  he  is  throwing  all  his 
energy. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  hear  Sergeant  Empey  tell  of  his  aims  in 
connection  with  this  publication  and  his 
enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  every  word. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

"I  am  going  to  make  it  my  business  to  see 
that  every  man  who  wore  the  uniform  of 
Uncle    Sam   receives  a   fair  and   square   deal. 


Arthur  Guy  Empey  Making  a  Speech 


In  such  days  as  these,  when  reconstruction 
following  the  war  is  going  on,  it  is  essential 
that  we  turn  our  serious  attention  to  the  future 
and  what  it  holds.  Discharged  service  men 
must     be     replaced     in     the    business     world, 


CHAPLIN  CHIROPODY 
By  Carl  Holliday 

While  I  see  Charlie  Chaplin's  feet 

Come   leading   Charlie  'long 
Some  country  road  or  city  street, 
Or  toward  some  maiden  soft,  petite, 
I  whoop  and  yell, 
And  laugh  like — well, 
Anyway,  I  laugh  to  beat 
All  Heck  at  Charlie  Chaplin's  feet! 
Although  a  sober  man,  those  feet 

With   Charlie   coming  'long, 
Just  make  of  me  a  wreck  complete! 
I  roll  about  upon  my  seat, 
And  whoop  and  yell, 
And  cough  a  spell, 
And  hold  my  sides  in  pain,  by  Pete, 
A-laughing  at  those  flip-flop  feet! 
I  tell  you  what — those  crazy  feet 
That  wobble   Charlie  'long 
Are  worth  the  sum  the  daily  sheet 
Says  Charlie  gets  from  the  elite 
To  make  folks  yell, 
And  shake  like  jell. 
And  laugh  themselves  to  fever-heat, 
While  Charlie  extricates  those  feet! 
For  when  I  see  coy  Charlie's  feet 

Come  flapping  swiftly  'long, 
Forgot  is  soaring  cost  of  meat, 
I  don't  care  what  the  price  of  zvheat! 
I  simply  yell, 
And  pound  pell-mell 
My  neighbor's  back!    'Tis  such  a  treat. 
I  love  all  men — through  Charlie's  feet! 


content  must  reign  with  the  laboring  classes, 
and  Bolshevism — that  invisible  foe — must  be 
searched  out  and  crushed.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  'Treat  'Em  Rough'  to  do,  and  those 
who  are  associated  with  me  have  joined  me 
with  a  determination  to  do  it." 

And  now  to  go  back  and  learn  a  little  some- 
thing of  Sergeant  Empey  and  what  sort  of 
atmosphere  produced  the  man  who  is  today 
doing  such  vital  things  in  such  a  determined 
manner. 

He  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  a  country 
which  produces  ruggedness  of  physique  and 
rock-ribbed  character.  While  still  a  young- 
ster he  would  gaze  at  the  snow-covered  peaks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  longing  for  the  day 
to  come  when  he  could  ascend  to  dizzy,  treach- 
erous heights.  Those  lofty  peaks  awakened  in 
him  a  love  for  adventure  that  has  never  died. 

He  was  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Then  he  took  a  trip  to  South 
America — a  trip  which  was  marked  by  seven 
months  and  nineteen  days  of  hardships  and 
peril.  But  these  perils  did  not  dampen  his 
ardor  or  quiet  his  longing  for  adventure.  The 
chief  incidents  of  his  life  from  that  time  to 
the  present  have  already  been  chronicled. 

Personally,  Sergeant  Empey  is  a  charming 
man  to  meet.  His  sincerity  is  almost  the  first 
thing  which  impresses  you.  He  is  cordial, 
earnest,  and  is  plainly  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  At  first  sight  one 
would  hardly  pick  him  for  the  daring  things 
he  has  done,  'but  when  one  studies  him  closely 
they  will  conclude  that  Sergeant  Empey  is  a 
man  not  quick  to  anger,  but  one  who  is  not 
slow  to  "move  in  any  cause  where  duty,  justice 
or  righteous  anger  might  be  the  compelling 
forces. 


April,  1910 
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Ike,  the  Paramount  Mack  Sennett  pelican, 
has  evidently  been  reading  about  the  little 
mouse  which  came  back  to  the  prison  cell, 
which  it  had  learned  to  know  as  home.  Last 
summer,  when  Mack  Sennett  put  on  "The 
Summer  Girls,"  he  used  two  enormous 
pelicans  that  some  admiring  fishermen  caught 
at  Santa  Monica  and  sent  him.  One  was 
named  Mike ;   the  other  Ike. 

Ike  had  the  disposition  of  a  Missouri  mule, 
and  a  bill  as  long  as  a  plumber's.  After  he 
had  been  acting  for  a  week  in  the  picture, 
none  of  the  cats  and  dogs  on  the  lot  would 
come  out  from  the  cellar,  and  the  actors  all 
moved  in  respectful  circles  out  of  range  of 
Ike's  bill. 

As  soon  as  possible,  they  gave  Ike  his  free- 
dom. Mr.  Sennett  sent  him  down  in  an  auto- 
truck to  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  coast  and 
turned  him  loose  with  the  hope  that  every 
shark  (or  whatever  it  is  that  eats  pelicans) 
would  do  his  solemn  duty.  In  order  to  be  fair 
and  square  about  it,  he  also  turned  Mike  loose. 

One  day  last  week  there  came  a  terrible 
commotion  up  at  the  animal  pens  on  the  hill 
back  of  the  Sennett  studio,  where  the  cats  and 
dogs  and  goats  and  white  rats  and  other  movie 
animals  have  their  home.  Ike  had  flown  all 
the  way  back,  after  six  months  absence.  He 
introduced  himself  to  the  keeper  by  giving 
him  a  peck  in  the  tight  portion  of  the  trousers ; 
and  a  pecK  from  Ike  is  like  getting  kicked  by 
a  mule.  He  reached  his  long  bill  through  the 
cage  and  scared  one  of  the  Persian  cats  into 


Ike,  the  Paramount-Sennett   Pelican,   Busy 


fits.  He  chased  the  goat  around  until  Bill 
almost  hung  himself  with  his  tether  rope. 
After  a  while  he  got  discouraged  when  they 


wouldn't  let  him  in  and  flew  away.  But  every 
morning  since  then  he  has  returned  and 
demanded  admission  into  his  once  happy  cage. 


fa  Bill  Mast  a  Bad  iVkn? 


From  seeing  William  S.  Hart  many  times 
in  his  Western  pictures,  a  question  has  risen 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  he  really  represents 
a  bad  man  and  should  he  be  characterized  as 
such.  His  portrayals  are  invariably  of  a  man 
of  strong  character,  uncouth,  uneducated, 
fearless,  but  who  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 
life  as  he  knows  them  and  responds  quickly 
to  the  higher  life  and  the  higher  ideals  as 
soon  as  he  sees  them ;  he  is  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  a  rough  environment  and  not  only 
is  no  worse,  but  is  even  better,  than  his  asso- 
ciates. The  really  "bad"  man  is  worthless, 
an  ingrate,  a  coward,  a  sneak,  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  little  good  to  which  to  appeal,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  movie  fan  would  not  want 
him  for  the   hero   of  his  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whom  William 
S.  Hart  so  wonderfully  portrays  is  the  primi- 
tive man,  the  man  of  elemental  passions,  who 
knows  no  law  but  his  own,  morally  and 
physically  fearless,  but  with  a  sturdy  manhood 
that  renders  him  incapable  of  doing  the  things 
the  "bad"  man  would  do,  and  who  responds 
at  once  to  the  higher  phase,  the  loftier  ideal, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in  contact  with  it.  The 
fact  that  he  responds  disproves  the  assertion 
that  he  is  bad,  and  shows  that  he  is  what  the 
only  life  he  knows  has  made  him,  but  when 


the  woman  comes  who  is  not  a  dance-hall 
girl,  as  in  Selfish  Yates,  or  who  is  the  mother 
of  the  derelict  Englishman  who — he  has  just 
killed,  as  in  "Blue  Blazes"  Rawdon,  his  view- 
point changes,  he  becomes  disgusted  with  the 
life  he  has  been  living,  and  changes  his  life 
and  his  environment  in  conformity  with  his 
new   ideals. 

In  "Blue  Biases"  Razvdon,  wounded,  he 
packs  his  belongings,  throws  them  on  his 
back  and  goes  "on  the  long  trail  alone,"  and, 
as  one  sees  him  winding  his  lonely  way  over 
the  pathless,  snow-covered  mountains,  one 
almost  wishes  he  had  allowed  the  girl  to  go 
with  him,  and  had  given  her  the  chance  he  is 


taking  for  himself,  to  lead  a  new  and  honor- 
able life  away  from  the  surroundings  that  had 
made  her  what  she  was.  For  one  feels  that 
the  thing  about  him  that  attracted  her  was 
his  response  to  this  better,  this  different  life, 
a  glimpse  of  which  he  had  gained  through 
the  mother  whose  son  he  had  just  killed. 

Selfish  Yates,  The  Tiger  Man,  The  Narrow 
Trail  and  "Blue  Blazes"  Rawdon  best  repre- 
sent this  man  of  sturdy  manhood  of  elemental 
passions,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  is  "bad" 
that  gives  the  appeal  to  the  portrayals  of 
William  S.  Hart,  but  that  he  demonstrates  the 
innate  goodness  of  human  nature  beneath  the 
rough  exterior. 


APPLAUSE  FROM  A  READER 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport: — 

Have  just  read  your  editorial  in  Photo-Play  Journal  entitled  "Tin-  Going  of  Demon 
Rum."  I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  had  to. say  about  it  and  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
although  I  am,  personally,  an  abstainer.  It  is  certainly  a  most  untimely  day  for  anything 
of  this  kind  to  come  up.  You  are  right  in  saying,  "A  legal  sale  of  liquor  will  always  be 
preferable  to  an  inevitable  illegal  sale  of  it,  and  the  morale  of  the  broad-minded  majority 
will  not  be  improved  any  by  the  triumph  of  the  narrow-minded  minority." 

A  short  time  ago  I  became  a  subscriber  to  Photo-Play  Journal.  Previous  to  this  time 
I  had  only  occasionally  purchased  a  copy  from  a  book-stall  or  store.  After  mouths  sub- 
scription to  Photo-Play  Journal,  /  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  consider  it  the  best  journal 
of  its  kind  that  I  know  of.  The  Editorials  arc  FINE — No  hedging  around — a  straight- 
forward ''coming  to  the  point"  about  them  that  I  like. 

The\  Department  conducted  by  Mine.  Olga  Petrova  must  mean  much  to  Photo-P]  ay 
Journal.  Mme.  Petrova  stands  today  apart,  clearly  outlined,  one  among  millions,  one 
splendid  woman.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  highest,  truest  and  best  in  this  life.  I  would  ash- 
that  you  give  her  all  the  praise  you  possibly  can.  She  richly  deserves  all  that  we  can  give 
her.  She  has  given  us  much.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  idea  to  give  our  friends  the  praise 
"while  zve  have  them."  Some  little  time  ago,  I  remember  reading  these  few  words  from 
you:  "If  the  world  had  more  of  Petrova's  wonderful  kind  both  Art  and  Life  would  be 
better."  I  have  not  forgotten  these  words  and  I  can  say  tliat  I  agree  with  the  Editor. 
»^*  — Mrs.  Robert  Lawrence,  15   Terrace  Street.  Montpelier,  Vermont.       •*» 
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LET  the  photoplay  be  used  to  kill  scandal ! 
Here  is  a  great  work  which  needs  to  be  done 
and  unless  it  is  accomplished  grave  dangers  lurk 
in  the  very  near  future.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  being  waged  an  invidious  campaign  by 
unscrupulous  politicians  to  not  only  belittle  dis- 
tinguished federal  officials  but  to  derogate  and 
if  possible  to  tacitly  impugn  their  characters  from 
moral  standpoints.  No  one  knows  exactly  the 
source  from  which  the  numerous  fulsome  rumors 
emanate  and  most  everyone  whispers  them  to 
others  confidentially.  Of  course  it  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  the  face  that  dirty  politics  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  but  where  is  the  bottom  ? 
Meanwhile  unsophisticated  and  gullible  people 
more  or  less  believe  many  of  the  "reports"  al- 
though it  is  so  unmistakably  obvious  that  there 
is  not  one  shred  of  the  fabric  of  truth  in  any 
of  them.  The  greater  and  more  unimpeachable 
the  man,  the  more  vicious  are  these  tales  and 
no  regard  to  fair  play  is  shown  in  any  way. 
Now  wherein  the  motion  picture  screen  could 
serve  a  truly  momentous  cause  of  humanity 
would  be  to  systematically  exhibit  the  very  pic- 
tures of  the  truth  in  all  the  outstanding  cases. 
A  one-reeler  or  a  two-reeler  in  each  weekly  pro- 
gram portraying,  as  an  educational  picture,  the 
actual  private  life  of  celebrated  leaders  of  our 
race  would  certainly  serve  the  purpose  admirably 
and  there  is  not  a  big  public  man  who  would 
not  co-operate,  we  venture  to  assert.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  know  quite  intimately  the  kind 
of  men  who  rule  their  nation  and  not  a  single 
man  in  the  executive  department  of  our  national 
government  has  anything  to  fear  from  such  get- 
acquainted  processes  as  the  cinema  could  work 
out  so  profitably  to  all.  And,  what  would  be  the 
result?  If  you  had  seen  actual  moving  pictures 
of  the  private  life  of  a  man  and  you  are  thereby 
convinced  he  is  a  good  man,  you  will  be  tempted 
to  choke  the  next  fellow  who  comes  to  you 
whispering  some  deplorable  buncombe  reflecting 
on  the  character  of  that  same  man.  You  will 
at  least  tell  the  scandal-monger  things  which  will 
not  encourage  him  to  continue  his  follies.  Thus 
it  is  perfectly  sound  logic  to  expect  the  early 
abolition  of  scandalous  gossip.  Of  course  it  is 
regrettable  that  human  beings  need  so  much  con- 
vincing when  it  comes  to  the  better  side  of 
men,  but  since  this  excess  of  persuasion  is  indis- 
pensable, let  the  movies  supply  it  as  only  this 
matchless  agency  for  exploiting  truth  can.  Mean- 
while it  would  be  exceedingly  well  for  all  men 
and  women  to  be  mighty  slow  to  believe  any 
scandal,  for  scandal  is  certainly  about  the  least 
trustworthy  element  still  extant  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  this  mundane  sphere. 


BRYANT  WASHBURN  is  doing  well  as  a 
Paramount  star  and  thus  far  he  has  not  en- 
countered the  misfortune  of  getting  into  the 
groove  of  "bad  stories."  Each  of  his  features 
surpasses  its  immediate  predecessor  and  his  late 
effort  entitled  "Poor  Boob"  is  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  best  cinema  exhibitions  he  has  ever 
given.  If  you  never  cared  much  for  Washburn 
before,  you  will  surely  like  him  after  seeing  him 
in  the  leading  role  of  this  appealing  story.  He 
manifests  a  surprising  knowledge  of  dramatic 
proportions  in  his  development  of  the  character 
of  Simpson  Hightower,  known  as  "Simp,"  who 
leaves  his  home  town,  a  failure.  He  instantly 
wins  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  when  it  be- 
comes known  that  he  has  been  cheated  out  of 
the  local  canning  factory  which  had  been  in  his 
family  for  generations.  Stephen  Douglas,  the 
"tumble  vilyun,"  who  grabs  the  factory,  goes 
the  maximum  limit  by  also  appropriating  Tiny, 
the  girl   of    Simp's   dreams. 

Simp  goes  to  New  York  and  gets  a  job  in  Piatt's 
Provision  Factory.  This  he  holds  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  he  makes  one  of  his  usual 
bone-head  mistakes  and  is  fired.  Piatt's  stenog- 
rapher, Hope,  who  has  become  fond  of  Simp, 
concocts  a  scheme  to  re-establish  him.  Part  of 
her  scheme  is  that  he  go  to  a  nearby  town 
posing  as  a  millionaire,  while  she  will  be  his 
secretary,  and  Jimmy,  the  office  boy,  his  valet. 
Simp  decides  on  Hightower,  his  home  town. 
At   home    they    have   heard    nothing   of   him    for 


years,  and  he  allows  the  news  to  go  ahead  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  returning  home  a  millionaire. 
The  town  makes  great  preparations  for  the 
return  of  its  successful  son,  and  Simp  arrives, 
welcomed  by  prominent  citizens.  Then  his  luck 
starts  to  turn.  He  is  enabled  to  close  a  contract 
for  Piatt,  his  old  employer,  for  which  he  gets 
a  commission  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Douglas, 
who  has  let  the  canning  factory  go  to  pieces, 
is  willing  to  sell  out  for  this  amount.  Simp 
buys  the  place  and  immediately  afterwards  is 
approached  by  Piatt,  who  has  received  word  that 
his    own    factory    has    been    burned    down.      As 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Sunday 
motion  pictures  and  now  the  powerful 
voice  of  labor  is  heard  in  advocacy  of  this 
reform  in  behalf  of  liberalism.  Since  no 
sound  argument  can  be  trumped  up  against 
permitting  law-abiding  people  to  do  as  they 
please  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  totally  insane 
to  longer  deny  the  masses  of  people  their 
due  opportunities  of  enjoying  wholesome 
diversion  in  photoplay  theatres.  Force 
narrow  minds  to  lose  the  privilege  of 
cutting  such  a  zvide  swath! 


Photoplayers  generally  marry  photo- 
players.  A  further  evidence  of  this  ten- 
dency is  given  in  the  happy  union  of 
"Smiling  Billy"  Parsons  and  Miss  Billie 
Rhodes,  both  of  whom  have  found  com- 
fortable niches  in  the  photoplay  world. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  statistics 
show  that  few  matrimonial  disasters  result 
from  photoplayers'  inclination  to  remain 
among  their  professional  kind,  while  on 
the  other  hand  divorces  frequently  follow 
when  a  photoplayer  goes  outside  of  "the 
circle"   for  a  mate. 


Devotees  to  the  cinema  dote  on  ener- 
getic mystery  more  than  ever.  Harry 
Houdini,  world-famed  "monarch  of  mys- 
tery," has  made  such  a  favorable  impres- 
sion in  his  initial  screen  offering  that  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  has 
signed  him  to  appear  in  a  series  of  fea- 
ture Mms  in  which  mystery  is  the  pre- 
dominant  quality. 


"Fewer  but  better  pictures"  is  the  new 
slogan  of  several  producing  firms.  How- 
ever, we  zvould  prefer  having  them  adopt 
a  plan  which  would  entail  no  extensive 
curtailment  of  producing  activities  nor  can 
it  be  claimed  that  quality  must  suffer  on 
account  of  a  bigger  output.  What  if  such 
a  contention  could  be  made  to  stick  in  the 
steel   business? 


he  can't  fill  the  contract,  he  demands  the  return 
of  his  five  thousand.  But  Simp,  now  owner 
of  the  local  factory,  takes  over  the  contract, 
borrows  money  from  the  town  banker,  and  is 
well  on  the  road  to  fortune.  As  he  has  seen 
his  boyhod  sweetheart,  Tiny,  who  now  weighs 
two  hundred  pounds,  his  youthful  illusion  has 
faded,  and  he  begins  to  look  upon  Hope  with 
the   eyes   of  love. 


A  PAIR  of  dimples  and  a  winsome  smile  com- 
bined with  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  lots 
of  hard  work — that's  the  secret  of  Dorothy 
Dalton's  success.  Yes,  and  sometimes  one  has 
to  inherit  and  acquire  more  strong  points  than 
this  to  get  on  in  the  movies,  because  the  public 
does  ask  for  much  when  it  sallies  forth  to  be 
entertained.  Miss  Dalton  has  been  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  times  admirably  here  of  late  and 
in  her  current  starring  vehicle  "Extravagance," 
which,  by  the  way,  is  something  of  a  dramatic 
thunderbolt,  she  glides  forward  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  very  front  ranks  of  excellence  in 
the  art  of  character  portrayal.     While  the   story 


unfolded  has  its  inevitable  weakness  of  being 
quite  hackneyed  in  spots,  it  is  so  constructed  as 
to  deserve  the  author's  coveted  word,  "powerful." 
It  is  all  about  Helen  Douglas,  the  extravagant 
wife  of  Alan  Douglas,  a  wealthy  Wall  street  oper- 
ator. A  friend,  Billy  Braden,  seeing  the  fallacy 
of  an  artificial  life  in  the  city,  has  put  sham  be- 
hind him  and  is  going  West.  He  urges  Douglas 
and  his  wife  to  follow  his  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  business  partner  insists  that  they  throw 
their  all  into  an  exchange  deal  to  make  a  "kill- 
ing." Helen  decides  she  would  rather  be  a 
paving  stone  in  New  York  than  a  boulevard  in 
a  Western  city.  For  this  good  advice  she  asks 
her  husband  to  buy  her  a  necklace.  He  refuses 
and  they  quarrel  and  she  tries  to  forget  her 
sorrow  in  sleep.  She  dreams  her  husband  fails, 
forges  and  kills  a  pursuing  policeman,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  condemned  to  the  chair.  As 
she  pleads  for  mercy  with  the  immovable  judge 
she  awakens.  Hurriedly  dressing  she  goes  to  the 
exchange  and  discovers  panic  in  the  stocks  in 
which  her  husband  was  speculating.  In  an  effort 
to  save  himself  he  makes  a  wild  appeal  to  her 
for  her  personal  money  and  securities.  She 
refuses  him  aid.  Seeing  himself  ruined,  Doug- 
las in  a  frenzy,  catches  his  wife  by  the  shoulders 
and  denounces  her  before  the  crowd  as  a  woman 
who  has  taken  all  and  given  nothing.  She 
stands  firm,  however,  even  as  her  husband  stands 
over  her  threatening  to  strike.  When  he  re- 
turns home  that  night  Helen  tells  him  she 
realizes  what  a  life  of  pretense  and  sham  they 
have  lived,  that  Billy  Braden  was  right — the 
city  had  robbed  them  of  their  ideals,  their  sin- 
cerity and  had  given  nothing  in  return.  She 
offers  to  him  all  her  money  to  go  to  some  new 
country  where  they  may  start  life  anew  together 
and  seeing  before  them  a  lifetime  of  happiness, 
he   takes   her   into   his   arms. 


VITAGRAPH  and  Bessie  Love  is  proving  to  be 
a  good  coalition  for  getting  results.  Two 
consecutive  Bessie  Love  releases  made  under  the 
Vitagraph  banner — the  two  very  latest — deserve 
classification  among  the  best  of  the  current  out- 
put. "The  Wishing  Ring  Man"  undoubtedly 
afforded  Miss  Love  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
of  her  rather  brilliant  little  career  and  she  is 
surely  several  per  cent,  more  popular  as  a  result 
of  "doing"  this  picture.  Then  in  her  later  effort, 
the  working  title  of  which  is  "A  Yankee  Prin- 
cess," she  climbs  right  on  up  the  ladder  by  thor- 
oughly delighting  everyone.  This  gay  star  of 
small  stature  is  somewhat  in  a  class  to  herself. 
She  does  not  imitate  anyone  nor  does  anyone 
seem  able  to  imitate  her.  She  has  much  per- 
sonality which  never  fails  to  shine  even  when 
photoplaywrights  cast  clouds  upon  her  stories. 
For  some  reason  we  are  confident  she  could  rise 
a  great  deal  higher  than  she  is  if  she  could  only 
"get  under  the  right  auspices"  at  this  crucial 
time.  Not  that  Vitagraph  is  not  "doing  well  by 
her,"  but  Vitagraph  pictures  are  not  always 
shown  at  the  best  theatres,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  disadvantage  to  a  rising  star.  Some  of  Bessie 
Love's  pictures  have  deserved  precedence  at  the 
best  of  playhouses,  but  they  landed  in  second- 
rate,  outlying  theatres.  Verily,  this  retards  the 
progress  of  the  most  fleet-footed  possibility  for 
top   honors  in  the  Thespian  field. 


IT  would  be  unfair  to  gainsay  it — Mae  Murray 
can  "put  it  over"  whenever  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  attain  such  an  objective.  Never  did  she 
demonstrate  her  ability  in  this  line  so  impres- 
sively as  she  has  in  "The  Scarlet  Shadow,"  which 
is  one  of  those  photoplays  which  draw  people  to 
the  theatre  by  virtue  of  its  title,  as  paradoxical 
as  the  statement  may  sound !  Then  when  Miss 
Murray  hits  her  speed  on  all  cylinders  a  fellow 
feels  darn  glad  for  having  migrated  to  the  movies 
on  the  night  she  appears.  Without  being  blessed 
by  anything  like  a  remarkable  story  and  with  no 
specially  wonderful  direction,  this  same  Miss 
Murray  plods  her  way  right  through  to  com- 
plete  triumph   in   the   role    of   Elena   Evans,   the 
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niece  of  a  spinster  by  the  name  of  Alvira  Evans. 
Elena  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  incep- 
tion, because  she  is  made  a  most  attractive 
prisoner  by  the  puritanical  aunt. 

The  girl  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hedged-in 
garden  because,  she  declared,  Elena's  mother 
had  been  wayward  and  wicked  and  she  was  con- 
stantly looking  for  the  same  "scarlet  stain"  to 
show   itself  in   Elena. 

Elena  was  seen  by  young  Van  Presby,  a  col- 
lege student,  who  persuaded  her  to  steal  out  for 
a  night  at  the  movies.  On  returning,  Elena  was 
unable  to  climb  back  through  the  window.  Van 
crawled  up  to   her   room   to  help  her. 

Aunt  Alvira  discovered  them.  She  declared 
the  "scarlet  stain"  had  shown  itself  and  that 
unless  Van  would  marry  Elena  she  should  go 
out  into  the  street.  In  the  morning  Aunt  Alvira 
marched  them  downtown  for  a  hasty  marriage. 

They  met  Van's  Uncle  Harvey,  whom  Van's 
mother,  Edith  Presby,  wanted  for  her  second 
husband.      Harvey   stopped   the   marriage. 

Alvira  put  Elena  out  of  the  house.  Harvey 
and  Van  took  the  girl  to  the  city  and  gave  her 
a  home  with  Van's  mother.  When  Harvey 
showed  an  interest  in  Elena,  Edith  took  a 
jealous    dislike    to    her. 

She  took  advantage  of  Harvey's  temporary 
absence  to  bring  Elena  in  contact  with  Joseph 
Fleming,  an  unrefined  millionaire.  Then  she  told 
the  girl  she  was  a  burden  upon  her  and  Harvey, 
and  on  account  of  the  "scarlet  stain"  she  better 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  marry.  Elena 
finally    accepts    Fleming. 

Edith  arranged  a  dinner  to  announce  Elena's 
engagement,  hoping  to  have  her  tied  to  Fleming 
before  Harvey  got  back.  Harvey,  however, 
heard  of  it  and  rushed  back  to  town.  Revolting 
at  the  thought  of  marrying  Fleming,  Elena 
created  a  scene  at  the  dinner  by  flinging  his  ring 
in   his   face,   then   ran   to   her  room. 

Van,  in  a  drunken  condition,  followed  Elena, 
and,  taunting  her  with  her  mother's  "scarlet 
stain,"  tried  to  make  love  to  her.  She  knocked 
Van  over,  threw  some  things  into  a  bag,  rushed 
out  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  Harvey,  who  had 
just  arrived.  He  tried  to  explain  that  he  was 
not  a  party  to  the  marriage — that  he  loved  her 
and    hoped    to   marry    her. 

The  old  family  gardener  arrived  and  through 
him  they  learned  that  the  only  "scarlet  stain" 
in  Elena's  mother  was  her  marrying  a  second 
time. 


THE  following  is  from  the  typewriter  (not 
pen,  mind  you)  of  Emma  Bell  Clifton,  per- 
sonal renresentative  of  Madame  Petrova  during 
her  triumphant  invasion  of  the  vaudeville  stage 
and  as  is  always  the  case  when  this  famous  star 
of  the  stage  and  screen  is  the  theme,  it's 
interesting: 

Madame  Petrova  has  a  philosophy  of  her  own 
and  is  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect.  At  a  recent  matinee  vaudeville 
performance,  Petrova  had  taken  several  curtain 
calls  but  the  audience  persisted  and  would  not 
be  denied.  The  applause  continued  and  when 
the  drop  was  again  raised,  there  were  repeated 
demands  for  a  speech.  As  Petrova  smilingly 
consented  and  started  toward  the  footlights, 
someone  back  stage  blundered  and  the  swiftly 
descending  drop  struck  her  apparently  full  upon 
the  bridge  of  her  nose.  There  was  a  gasp  from 
the  audience  and  the  stage  hands  were  equally 
excited.  Everyone  knowing  the  classic  beauty 
of  the  Petrova  profile,  realized  that  to  alter  it 
would  be  but  an  attempt  to  "Gild  the  Lily  or 
Paint  the  Rose."  Fortunately  their  fears  were 
groundless,  Petrova  had  escaped  with  a  glancing 
blow,  severe  enough,  however,  to  bring  tears  of 
pain  to  her  eyes,  but  the  cameo-like  beauty  of 
her  profile  was  unimpaired.  Quickly  recovering 
and  despite  the  pain,  Petrova  signalled  for  the 
drop  to  again  be  raised  and  when  the  admiring 
audience  expressed  its  relief  at  her  escape, 
Petrova  stepped  smilingly  forward  and  said,  "It's 
all  your  fault  you  know — if  you  hadn't  applauded 
so  much — it  wouldn't  have  happened." 


THE    following    very    timely    editorial    on    film 
censorship   is   reprinted   from   the  New   York 
Times  : 

The  black  cloud  of  State  censorship  of  motion 
pictures  is  again  seen  on  the  horizon  at  Albany. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fresh  wind  of  clear 
thinking  and  artistic  sincerity  will  soon  blow  it 
completely   away. 


Assemblyman  William  F.  Bush  of  Orange 
County  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature 
that  would  establish  a  department  of  motion 
pictures,  headed  by  a  commissioner  whose  duties 
would  include  the  censorship  of  films  and  the 
drawing  of  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year. 

The  idea  of  a  department  of  motion  pictures 
for  any  of  the  several  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
bill  is  not  attractive,  but  the  writer  does  not 
care  to  speak  positively  at  this  time  on  any  of 
them   except  that  of   censorship. 

An  official  censor,  any  political  appointee  of  a 
Governor,  empowered  to  say  what  the  people  of 
the  State  shall  see  on  the  screen  and  what  they 
shall  not  see  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  as  well  as  a  czar  whose 
existence  is  a  denial  of  democracy.  Official 
censorship  is  bad  in  theory  and  worse  in  practice. 
The  very  idea  upon  which  it  is  based  denies  the 
fundamental  truth  that  real  growth  and  develop- 
ment must  be  free,  and  experience  gives  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  fact  that  censorship  is 
almost  invariably  characterized  by  stupidity, 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  sometimes  selfish 
interest. 


i 


MORE  TENDENCIES 

The  screen  is  doing  its  share  in  the 
work  of  finding  lucrative  employment  for 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Not  only  is  prac- 
tically every  film  concern  hiring  service 
men  exclusively  but  each  is  doing  a  bit 
to  induce  all  firms  in  other  lines  to  do 
likewise  until  the  influx  of  jobless  fighting 
men  is  absorbed. 


It  is  claimed  that  $200,000  was  spent 
in  making  the  latest  Douglas  Fairbanks 
picture.  The  spending  of  large  sums  on 
productions  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  how- 
ever, since  it  has  been  proven  many  times 
that  the  play's  the  thing  and  that  so  often 
the  biggest  successes  cost  the  least  to 
produce. 


Slowly  bat  surely  the  leading  film  pro- 
ducers are  manifesting  a  realization  that 
screen  literature  needs  new  blood  and  that 
the  desired  "different"  material  will  have 
to  come  from  writers  who  are  now  to  be 
classed  among  the  unknowns.  Carl 
Laemmle,  president  of  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  is  the  latest  magnate  to  make 
a  nation-wide  appeal  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage embryonic  authors.  It  is  a  ten- 
dency which  should  be  pushed  forward  by 
every  motion  picture  company  in  the 
country,  and,  a  very  feasible  "way  in  which 
to  unearth  the  new  literary  talent  needed 
is  to  conduct  photoplay  contests  in  which 
attractive   cash   prises  are  offered. 


American-made  film  seems  destined  to 
control  most  of  the  European  market  for 
several  years  to  come  unless  British  and 
French  producers  succeed  in  recovering 
with  greater  rapidity  than  they  themselves 
anticipate.  There  is  only  just  reciprocity 
involved  in  the  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  Government  do  all  in  its  power  to 
help  the  American  producers  meet  the 
demands  of  the  time  profitably. 


No  unbiassed  person  denies  that  many  photo- 
plays are  worse  than  trash.  It  is  agreed  among 
disinterested  people  that  the  influence  of  many 
pictures  is  not  good.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
an  official  censor,  because  of  two  facts :  First, 
agencies  of  restraint  and  education  are  already 
at  work  correcting  the  existing  evils,  and,  sec- 
ond, an  official  censor  would  hamper  these  agen- 
cies and  fail  to  correct  the  evils.  The  evils 
would  grow  during  his  regime.  Perhaps  he 
would  suppress  a  few  scenes  not  good  for  young 
minds,  but,  unless  he  was.  such  a  censor  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  he  would  permit  the  ex- 
hibition of  many  more  scenes  of  unhealthful 
influence  and  suppress  sincere  photoplays  whose 
influence  would  be  good.  His  idea  of  what  to 
suppress  would  almost  certainly  be  born  of 
narrow-mindedness.  He  would  be  guided  by 
irrational  rules  and  prejudices  well  known  today 
for  their  efficiency  in  stunting  and  distorting 
mental  and  moral  growth  and  their  incompetence 


in  recognizing  real  values  and  true  processes  of 
development.  He  would  be  controlled  by  political 
and  social  bias,  regarding  as  evil  anything  that 
did  not  fit  into  his  ready-made  conception  of 
what  ought  and   ought  not  to   be. 

But  this  is  discussing  probabilities.  The  cer- 
tainty is  that  the  evil  of  official  censorship  is 
inherent  in  censorship  itself.  The  production 
of  wholesome,  artistic  photoplays  is  dependent 
upon  the  education  of  the  public  mind  and  taste 
and  education  in  this  sense  means  the  power  of 
selection  properly  exercised.  This  power  comes 
from  practice  under  such  favorable  conditions 
as  are  provided  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 
of  Motion  Pictures  and  many  other  community 
and  private  agencies.  How  can  there  be  adequate 
popular  practice  in  selection  if  an  arbitrary  cen- 
sor is  to  do  the  selecting  for  everybody?  Any 
standard  maintained  by  censorship  even  if  ad- 
mittedly good,  is  established  on  sand  and  will 
not  endure.  The  people,  relieved  from  restraint, 
as  they  must  be  from  time  to  time  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  events,  will  turn  to  license,  as  they  always 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  their  last  state 
will  be  worse  than  the  first.  Whatever  standard 
is  established  by  popular  education  is  maintained 
by  its  own  sure  strength  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  for  whom  it  lives.  It  is  their  own 
creation.  And  it  does  not  remain  at  a  fixed  level. 
The  higher  it  is  the  higher  it  tends  to  go. 

All  of  this  does  not  approve  of  license.  The 
question  of  license  should  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, because,  in  the  police  and  courts,  there 
are  at  present  means  for  the  suppression  of  any 
deliberately  vicious  picture.  It  is  liberty  that 
censorship   attacks,  not   license. 


♦  fT^HE  Brand,"  a  late  Goldwyn  feature,  is  one 

*  of  the  best  stories  Rex  Beach  has  devised 
for  sometime  although  it  is  so  typically  Rex 
Beachian  that  it  reminds  you  of  several  of  his 
previous  efforts.  It  is  primarily  a  classic  of 
Alaska  and  sets  forth  all  the  outdoor  virility 
which  Beach  understands  so  thoroughly.  It  has 
been  received  with  a  great  deal  of  acclaim 
throughout  the  country  and  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  people  still  love  to  browse  through 
fiction  which  takes  them  on  sight-seeing  expe- 
ditions   in    comparatively    untraversed    regions. 

"The  Brand,"  which  is  directed  by  Reginald 
Barker,  opens  with  a  rush  for  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike. Bob  Barclay,  a  small-time  vaudeville  actor, 
hits  the  trail  when  news  comes  of  the  Klondike 
discovery,  bringing  with  him  to  the  Northland 
Alice  Andrews,  who  has  yielded  to  the  lure  of 
the  North  and  to  his  promises  of  marriage. 
Barclay,  however,  refuses  to  marry  Alice,  and, 
in  spite,  she  weds  Dan  McGill,  a  miner,  who 
all  his  life  had  battled  against  odds.  She  realizes 
later  that  it  is  Barclay  whom  she  really  loves, 
and,  driven  almost  to  distraction  by  the  monotony 
and  loneliness  of  the  desolate  North,  she  is  over- 
come with  her  passions  and  accepts  Barclay's 
attentions,  pleading  with  him  to  take  her  away. 
When  McGill  discovers  the  state  of  affairs,  he 
banishes  Alice  and  her  lover,  forcing  them  to 
take  the  trail  amid  a  raging  storm.  McGill 
vanishes,  and  as  the  years  pass  men  called  him 
dead  and  his  name  became  a  memory — a  memory 
and  a  torture  to  the  woman,  for  after  two  years 
of  drifting  from  camp  to  camp,  she  and  Barclay 
virtually  reach  the  depths  to  which  McGill  had 
consigned  them. 

In  the  meantime  McGill,  ablaze  with  hatred 
for  his  fellow  men,  triumphs  over  many  storms 
and  discovers  a  Klondike  which  brings  a  stam- 
pede of  men  from  every  corner  of  the  North. 
Under  the  name  of  John  Daniels,  McGill  is  re- 
garded as  a  recluse  and  half-wit,  but  his  fame 
spreads  and  all  hail  the  founder  of  the  city  he 
has  made.  Following  the  raid  of  a  gambling  den 
by  the  police,  Barclay,  with  Alice  and  her  infant 
child,   migrates   to  the   new  Klondike. 

Here  McGill  discovers  Alice  broken  in  body 
and  soul,  earning  her  livelihood  as  a  dance  hall 
girl.  When  McGill  learns  that  he  is  the  father 
of  the  child  and  subsequently  how  Barclay  had 
dragged  her  to  the  depths  of  degradation,  he 
swears  vengeance.  In  a  sensational  fight  McGill 
crushes  Barclay  with  his  bare  hands,  and  before 
the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  bystanders  brands  him 
with  the  barrel  of  his  own  gun.  Barclay  is 
thrown  into  the  wastes  of  the  frozen  North  and 
McGill    returns    to   Alice   and    his    child. 
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Note — The  inquiries  in  this  column 
have  been  selected  from  the  number 
received  during  the  month  as  being  the 
most  likely  to  prove  of  public  interest. 
Letters  should  be  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words  in  length  and  should  contain 
such  questions  as  might  be  of  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  the 
public,  as  well. 

In  every  case  letters  appearing  belozv 
will  be  answered  by  Madame  Petrova 
personally. 

Delbert  E.  Davenport, 
Editor,  Photo-Play  Journal. 


My  Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

I  suppose  you  get  plenty  of  letters  like  mine  and 
yet  I  hope  you  will  answer  this  one  because  I  am 
really  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  on  what,  to  me, 
is  an  interesting  question.  And  that  question  is, 
"What  constitutes  a  star?"  I  go  to  the  pictures 
a  good  deal  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  some 
actors  and  actresses  have  their  names  in  electric 
lights  while  other  artists,  sometimes  infinitely  more 
worthy,  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  cast.  Can 
you   explain   this   for   me? 

— Sallie  French. 
My  Dear  Miss  French:  Los  Angeles. 

To  be  a  star  is  to  be  a  commercial  proposition. 
That  means  that  a  star's  name  in  electric  lights 
outside  the  theatre  is  responsible  for  the  gathering 
inside  the  theatre.  When  that  gathering  for  any 
reason  becomes  a  negligible  quantity,  so  soon  does 
that  star  wane  and  disappear.  In  dealing  with  such 
an  ephemeral  thing  as  public  opinion,  and  as  every 
individual  in  that  public  is  entitled  to  his  or  her 
separate  and  distinct  tastes,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  but  commercial  rules  for  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  these  stellar  luminaries. 

A  star  is  not  of  necessity  an  artist  and  by  the 
same  ratio  there  are  many  artists  who  are  not  stars. 
Great  artists  have  perished  miserably,  while  there 
are_  stars  who  enjoy,  without  apparent  merit,  the 
fruits  of  success.  Since  in  the  world  of  cinema, 
as  in_  other  walks  of  life,  the  bulk  of  the  masses  will 
acclaim  one  personality  and  crucify  another,  this 
state  of  things  must  always  continue.  It  has  never 
yet  been  possible  to  force  the  public  to  accept  some- 
thing that  it  did  not  want,  no  matter  how  worthy 
that  thing  might  be  and  if  the  clay  feet  of  the 
chosen  idol  are  obvious  to  the  individual  who  re- 
fuses to  worship,  that  is  a  matter  of  small  impor- 
tance to    any   except   that   individual    himself. 

The  adage  "One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison"  holds  today  as  ever,  and  even  though  per- 
sonally I  detest  poultry  and  never  on  any  occasion 
eat  it,  I  do  not  find  that  the  butchers  or  poultry 
mongers  are  discontinuing  its  sale  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  From  moving  pictures  to  idols  and  from 
idols  to  poultry  and  from  poultry  back  again  to 
actors  is  a  long  journey,  but  in  closing  my  letter 
and  apropos  of  your  own  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
this  story: 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  the  late  Sir  Her- 
bert Beerbohm  Tree,  although  friends,  had  small 
opinion  of  each  other's  talents  as  actors.  In  Sir 
Herbert's  opinion,  Sir  Henry  was  quite  the  worst 
artist  who  had  ever  lived  ;  that  he  should  be  put  on 
a  pedestal  by  the  public  was  something  quite  beyond 
his  comprehension.  Sir  Henry  returned  the  com- 
pliment on  his  friend's  behalf  with  due  fervor. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  in  London  to 
Sir  Henry  Irving  this  story  was  told  by  Sir  Herbert 
Tree : 

"Last  night,"  he  said.  "I  dreamed  that  I  was 
dead  and  that  my  spirit  took  its  way  up  the  ladder 
which  leads  to  Heaven.  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  St.  Peter.  Gruffly  he  asked  me 
what  I  wanted.  I  replied  that  my  earthlv  labors, 
having  come  to  an  untimely  end,  I  desired  rest 
and  peace  in  the  sanctuary  of  Heaven.  St.  Peter 
looked  at  me  intently  for  a  second  or  two,  as  if 
trying  to  place  me.  Then  a  light  of  recognition 
dawned  in  his  eyes. 

''You're  Tree,  aren't  vou  ?'  he  asked. 

"1  replied  modestly  that  I  was,  whereupon  he 
slammed  the  door  in  mv  face.  'This  is  Heaven.'  he 
said,  'not  a  theatre.  No  actors  are  admitted  here.' 
[  stood  for  a  few  seconds  thumping  on  the  door, 
but   meeting   with   no  response  T  turned  to  wend   my 


A  Late  Pose  of  Mme.  Petrova 


way  down  the  ladder.  I  had  gone  about  a  quarter 
of  the  distance  when,  who  should  I  see  but  my  old 
friend  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  was  intent  upon  his 
own  thoughts  so  that  he  passed  me  without  recog- 
nizing me.  Having  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal 
and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it  I  stopped 
and  watched  him  until  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  I  saw  him  knock  at  the  door.  To  my 
amazement,  after  a  brief  parley  St.  Peter  admitted 
him  to  Heaven.  I  was  naturally  incensed.  I  had 
just  been  refused  entry,  while  Sir  Henry  had  been 
received  with  open  arms.  I  turned  again  and  hurry- 
ing up  the  ladder  knocked  furiously  at  the  door. 
In  a  few  moments  it  was  opened  and  St.  Peter, 
whose  memory,  for  so  old  a  gentleman,  was  really 
excellent,  asked  me  what  the  devil  I  meant  by 
bothering  him  again.  'I  just  saw  you  admit  Sir 
Henry  Irving,'  I   said. 

"'What   of  it?'   he  snapped. 

:'  'You  just  told  me  that  actors  were  not  admitted,' 
I  said  heatedly.  'They're  not,'  he  replied.  And  for 
the  second  time  the  gate  of  Heaven  was  slammed 
in   my  face." 


Dear  Madame   Petrova  : 

One  reads  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
censor  board  and  their  self-appointed  right  to 
decide  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good  for  public 
consumption  with  regard  to  moving  pictures.  This 
state  of  affairs  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  censors 
really  did  eliminate  from  films  such  scenes  as  might 
be  calculated  to  lead  the  unthinking  to  a  lesser  state 
of  grace.  But  they  don't.  They  continue  to  permit 
Mr.  Raffles  to  wear  a  halo  and  the  Magdalene  to 
offend  every  sense  of  decency  throughout  a  picture 
so  long  as  in  the  last  few  feet  she  lays  the^  burden 
of  her  sins  at  someone  else's  door.  I  don't  think 
I  am  narrow-minded  or  prudish.  I  think  that  crime 
and  sex  have  their  place  in  art,  together  with  virtue 
and  asceticism.  I  cannot,  however,  see  any  object 
in  making  rules  and  regulations  which  are  intended 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  unthinking  and 
then  show  these  same  "unthinking"  crime  epito- 
mized and  sexual  aberrations  excused  with  maudlin 
sentimentality. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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RYANT  WASHBURN  was 
making  up.  He  applied  the 
grease  paint  with  a  practical  hand 
in  concentric  circles  until  his  face 
was  a  delicate  pinkish  hue.  He 
smiled  from  the  mirror,  and  aris- 
ing, wiped  his  hands  on  the  famous  make-up 
towel,  which  is  the  twin-brother  of  the  print- 
ing office  towel  of  history.  He  shook  hands 
cordially  and  we  both  sat  down. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  I  began,  "whether 
make-up  for  the  stage  and  screen  differed 
materially." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  continuing  the 
artistic  application  of  the  paint,  which  pos- 
sesses an  odor  that  is  the  most  fascinating 
thing  one  could  imagine,  "in  film  work  we 
have  to  take  in  to  account  the  requirements 
of  the  camera — the  color  values,  I  mean ;  the 
effect  of  the  lights,  and  so  on.  In  the  theatre, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  the  effect  on 
the  audience  seated  before  the  footlights." 

"You've  made  quite  a  study  of  the  art,"  I 
suggested. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.     "You  see,  I  used  to  do 
character  parts  and  heavies." 
"Heavies?" 

"Sounds  funny,  doesn't  it?  But  when  I  was 
with  Essanay  I  was  accounted  a  favorite  vil- 
lain. When  one  of  the  'fan'  magazines  con- 
ducted a  great  cast  contest  I  was  voted  the 
most  popular  heavy.  That  was  about  three 
rears  ago." 


"Did  you  like  that  sort  of  characterization?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  But  what  I  really  like  is 
variety,  and  above  all,  the  human  quality  in 
acting  for  the  screen.  I  don't  so  much  care 
what  the  character  is,  old  or  young,  good  or 
bad,  comeh'  or  repulsive,  so  long  as  it  is 
human.  I  detest  the  idea  of  being  simply  the 
popular  'handsome  man,'  particularly.  And, 
of  course,  the  part  that  gives  the  best  acting 
opportunities  is  the  one  with  some  backbone 
to  it." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "you  are  doing  leading 
roles  now." 

"But  vou  will  notice,"  he  responded  quickly, 
"that  they  are  not  'pretty  boy'  types.  In  "The 
Gypsy  Trail,'  my  first  Paramount,  I  was  a 
diffident,  bashful,  inconsequential  sort  of  chap, 
who  wins  the  girl  just  because  he  has  some 
sterling  qualities  that  don't  show  up  very 
much  in  his  actions.  In  'The  Way  of  a  Man 
With  a  Maid,"  I'm  the  poor  clerk  with  ideas 
of  big  conquests — a  champagne  appetite  and  a 
beer  pocketbook.  In  'Till  I  Come  Back  to 
You,'  I  was  the  American  Captain ;  I  crawled 
through  mud,  got  shot  in  the  arm,  was  gener- 
ally mussed  up,  playing  spy;  in  'Venus  in  the 
East,'  my  latest  film,  I'm  a  Westerner  who 
goes  East  with  some  preconceived  notions  that 
get  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  But  you  will 
note  that  in  each  case  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly human.  And  I  try  to  play  the  roles  as 
naturally  as  possible.  I  can't  abide  ranting 
or  what  thev  used  to  call  'acting.'     To  be  a 


human  being,  with  the  faults  and  foibles,  the 
weaknesses,  the  strength,  of  any  ordinary  indi- 
vidual— 'even  as  you  and  I,'  that's  my  idea  of 
acting." 

I  agreed  with  him  that  this  was  certainly 
the  thing  to  aspire  to.  I  felt  that  he  was  say- 
ing exactly  what  he  meant. 

Bryant  Washburn  pulled  out  a  drawer  and 
deposited  a  lot  of  stills  and  old  photos  on 
my  knee. 

"There,"  he  said,  "are  some  of  the  char- 
acters I've  played  in  the  past.  You  will 
observe  that  in  not  one  of  them  was  I  even 
remotely  like  the  general  conception  of  a  pop- 
ular favorite.  Of  course,  I  was  playing 
characters.  Don't  misunderstand  me — I  want 
the  public  to  like  me  and  my  work.  But  I 
want  the  people  who  see  my  pictures  to  go 
away  saying — 'Bryant  Washburn  acts  like  a 
human  being.'  That  is  the  best  compliment  I 
could  hope  to  receive.  Of  course,  many 
others  have  the  same  ideas  about  screen  act- 
ing now.  The  old  regime  is  vanishing,  as  it 
should.  The  public  is  discerning.  It  wants 
real  people  in  real  pictures,  not  a  lot  of  pup- 
pets in  impossible  plays.  That's  why  the 
screen,  from  being  merely  a  sort  of  curious 
toy,  has  become  the  medium  for  real  art,  his- 
trionic, technical,  and  literary." 

Mr.  Washburn  completed  his  make-up  and 
slipped  on  a  coat  after  adjusting  a  florid 
necktie. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Five  Proofs  of  Bryant  Washburn's  Versatile  Ability  To  Portray  a  Variety  of  Characters   Humanly.     Four   Are  "Old-timers."  While  the 
Fifth  (Upper  Right)   Is  a  Scene  From  a  Later  Feature,  "The  Way  of   a   Man   With   a   Maid,"   the    Maid   Here    Shown   Being   Wanda   Hawley. 
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Satan  Junior 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

She  surely  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
for  she  continued  to  call  at  Worden's  lodge 
and  interrupt  his  work,  and  went  even  so  far 
as  to  call  him  on  the  telephone  in  the  wee 
sma'  hours  of  the  morning.  She  was  per- 
sistent, because  she  felt  by  keeping  herself 
constantly  before  him  he  would  consent  sooner 
or  later. 

On  her  last  trip  to  his  place,  she  insisted  that 
he  take  a  ride  in  her  automobile,  and  to  satisfy 
her,  he  consented  to  go.  Away  they  dashed 
like  wild-fire,  for  she  was  in  the  height  of  her 
glory  when  burning  up  the  roads,  but  this  was 
too  strenuous  for  Worden.  He  was  glad  when 
she  slowed  down  to  go  around  a  bend,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  and  she  invariably 
resumed  her  speeding.  Diana  kept  watching 
Worden  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  once 
when  she  was  watching  him,  she  lost  control 
of  the  wheel,  and  they  dashed  into  a  stone 
quarry.  The  machine  was  capsized,  and 
when  Diana  crawled  out,  her  face  beamed  with 
joy,  for  she  was  none  the  more  injured  by 
the  fall. 

"Well,  how's  that  for  excitement,  Pop 
Worden,"  she  exclaimed,  barely  able  to  keep 
from  smiling.  But  Worden  was  too  busy 
gathering  himself  together,  and  did  not  heed 
her  remarks.  Never  again  would  he  ride  with 
her.  He  must  devise  some  plan  to  send  her 
away,  so  as  to  resume  his  work  in  peace. 

"Diana,"  he  began,  hoping  that  she  would 
assent  to  it,  "as  long  as  you  are  so  persistent 
in  your  silly  campaign  to  marry  me,  suppose 
you  go  away  to  college,  and  after  you  have 
spent  a  few  years  and  you  return,  I  will  marry 
you.  I  promise  to  think  of  you  while  you  are 
away,  and  I  will  write  you  every  day." 

This  seemed  like  a  fair  proposition  to  Diana, 
for  she  could  have  a  jolly  time  with  the  girls 
in  college  and  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
claiming  her  idol  when  she  returned. 

So  she  left  for  college  the  very  next  day, 
and  Worden  once  more  pounded  on  the  type- 
writer, but  he  could  not  connect  his  thoughts. 
There  was  something  lacking,  and  he  couldn't 
explain  what  it  was.  He  used  to  try  to  work 
while  Diana  sat  beside  him,  pestering  him  with 
some  foolish  notion,  and  whenever  he  would 
come  in  contact  with  a  puzzling  situation, 
Diana  had  a  faculty  of  solving  it  for  him,  and 
he  needed  her.  Perhaps  she  was  the  reason 
he  could  work.  He  suddenly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  wasn't  a  pest  after  all,  but  a 
big  help  to  him.  He  began  to  miss  her 
frivolity  and  her  rapid-fire  chatter.  He  must 
be  in  love  with  her  and  didn't  know  it ;  in  fact, 
she  hadn't  given  him  time  enough  to  con- 
sider the  problem.  She  had  kept  constantly 
after  him. 

********* 

The  telephone  bell  rang  at  Smith  College, 
and  the  matron  called  Diana,  waking  her  from 
a  sound  sleep. 

"You  are  wanted  on  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone, Miss  Ardway,"  she  told  her  on  her  way 
to  the  phone,  "and  the  party  insists  that  you 
hurry."  Diana  quickened  her  step,  and  in  an 
instant  was  talking:. 

"Yes,  this  is  Diana  ...  Oh !  Hello 
Paul.  What's  the  idea  of  rousing  me  out  of 
bed  at  this  time  of  the  night.  .  .  .  Just 
like  one  of  my  tricks,  eh?  .  .  .  You  say 
you  are  lonely,  and  want  me  to  come  home  in 
the  morning!  .  .  .  You  miss  me  more  than 
you  can  explain.  .  .  .  Love  me,  did  you 
say?  ...  Oh,  boy,  I'll  be  with  you  in  the 
morning." 

She  dropped  the  receiver  with  a  bang  and 
rushed  to  her  room,  but  not  to  sleep,  no-sir-ee. 
She  would  pack  that  night  and  motor  over  in 
the  morning. 


She  Had  Insisted  On  Going  Horseback  Riding 


She  made  good  time  the  next  morning  driv- 
ing her  car  across  the  country,  and  reached 
the  lodge  at  an  early  hour.  Worden  was  on 
a  stepladder  constructing  a  bridal  booth,  his 
Chinese  servant  was  preparing  the  wedding 
breakfast,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  observing  the  decorations  which  Worden 
had  placed  about  the  room  was  Father  Duffy, 
who  had  received  an  early  call  from  Worden. 

"What's  all  this  mean  ?"  cried  Diana,  as  she 
entered  the  room.  "It  doesn't  look  like  the 
same  place  that  I  left." 


Edward    Earle 

and 
Agnes    Ayres 


"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Worden,  "we  are 
preparing  for  a  wedding  and  you  are  going 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  it.  You  used  to 
insist  that  I  marry  you — now  it  is  my  turn  to 
insist  that  you  do,  so  I  am  hurrying  things 
along  a  little  before  you  have  time  to  change 
your  mind." 

After  all,  it  was  the  sunny  disposition  and 
frivolity  that  had  won  the  heart  of  this  seem- 
ingly sober  man,  and  this  "little  devil"  had 
won  him  in  spite  of  himself.  But  he  loved 
her  and  she  was  plenty  young  to  cultivate  a 
change  in  her  antics. 

As  They  Appeared  in  "Sisters  of  the 
yi  Golden  Circle" 
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OROTHY  GISH  has  a  kick,  and 
it's  a  good  strong  one.  The 
Paramount  star  is  in  exactly  the 
battling  mood  that  carried  her 
so  successfully  through  "Battling 
Jane"  and  "The  Hope  Chest," 
and  she  doesn't  propose  to  declare  an  armis- 
tice until  something  definite  is  done  to 
appease  her. 

What  she  is  kicking  about  is  the  interviews 
with  her  which  have  been  published  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  They're  all  in 
slang.  To  read  them,  Miss  Gish  says,  one 
would  get  the  impression  that  the  English 
language  was  as  unfamiliar  to  her  as  Sanscrit, 
and  as  difficult  of  mastering.  And  as  she 
speaks  perfectly  good  English,  has  a  very  high 
respect  for  the  traditions  and  customs  of  that 
language,  she  is  naturally  angry. 

When  Miss  Gish  created  the  role  of  the 
Little  Disturber  in  "Hearts  of  the  World"  an 
opinion  of  her  was  immediately  formed  by  all 
the  motion  picture  fans  of  America.  The 
general  idea  was  that  she  was  a  vivacious, 
saucy,  impertinent  creature  who  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  devilish  temper  of  her  own  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  show  it  at  any  time  the  spirit 
moved  her.  Thus  grew  the  personality  of  the 
Little  Disturber.  In  her  two  first  Paramount 
pictures,  "Battling  Jane"  and  "The  Hope 
Chest,"  she  had  roles  of  similar  character, 
because  it  was  in  roles  of  that  character  that 
the  people  liked  to  see  her,  and  that  she 
excelled  in  creating.  And  with  every  new 
picture  the  popular  impression  gained  ground. 
Consequently,  when  interviewers  came  around, 
or  when  the  publicity  staff  wrote  stories  about 
her,  it  was  only  natural  to  clothe  her  utter- 
ances in  the  English  which  would  be  spoken 
by  a  character  of  the  sort  she  depicted. 

"I  like  to  have  stories  published  about 
myself,"  said  Miss  Gish,  "but  I  hate  to  have 
the  impression  get  around  that  I  am  an  uncul- 
tivated rough-neck  in  real  life,  a  girl  who 
drinks  out  of  the  finger-bowl,  cuts  salad  with 
a  knife  and  reads  nothing  but  'Deadwood 
Dick.'  I'm  not  like  that.  I  can  speak  per- 
fectly correct  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
English  is  one  of  my  hobbies.  I  take  a  pride 
in  being  able  to  express  my  thoughts  with 
exactitude  and  clarity.  Few  people  can  do  it. 
Most  people  require  ten  sentences  to  state  a 
simple  fact,  simply  because  they  aren't  familiar 
enough  with  the  language  to  use  the  exact 
word.  I  think  that  is  inexcusable  and  I  always 
guard  against  it. 

"Whatever  may  be  your  attitude  toward 
slang,  whether  considered  philologically  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  poetic  figurativeness, 
you  must  admit  that  it  doesn't  always  serve 
as  a  medium  of  expression,  and  that  a  vocabu- 
lary made  up  entirely  of  popular  idioms  is 
bound  from  its  very  nature  to  give  very  little 
scope  to  the  individual's  potential  intellectual 
activity. 

"Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  slang  as  a  means  of  giving  picturesque 
expression  to  otherwise  bromidic  ideas.  Most 
of  our  slang  is  in  an  exact  sense  poetical — 
that  is,  figurative.  A  poet's  gift  consists  in 
his  ability  to  associate  images  in  a  striking 
manner.  And  slang  is  the  true  popular  poetry. 
Analvse  any  of  the  really  good  popular  expres- 
sions and  you  will  find  that  they  are  clever 
similes  or  metaphors.  Take  the  one  express- 
in?  stupidity:     'Solid  ivory.'     Now  that  is   a 


Dorothy  Gish  In  "Boots,"  One  of  Her  Best  Paramount  Pictures 


splendid  metaphor.  The  comparison  of  the 
head  of  a  stupid  person  to  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known  is  an  admirable  example  of 
popular  imagery  which  strikes  home  exactly 
as  does  the  unique  metaphor  of  the  careful 
poet.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  clever  the  first  time  it  was  said.  The 
first  man  who  used  that  figure  was  an  epi- 
gramatist  of  a  very  high  quality,  the  second 
who  used  it  was  an  imitator,  and  those  who 
use  it  constantly  now  are  those  who  haven't 
the  imaginative  skill  to  invent  new  figures. 

"So  slang,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  clever- 
ness of  some  of  the  phrases  included  in  the 
definition,  is  bromidic;  it  is  the  lazy  man's  sub- 
stitute for  phrase-making. 

"From  the  philological  standpoint,  slang  is 
interesting,  in  that  it  is  often  a  direct  transla- 
tion from  the  equivalent  of  the  root  language. 
For  example,  the  man  who  is  shocked  when 


anyone  says:  'He  jumped  on  me,'  used  the 
phrase,  'He  insulted  me,'  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity. It  doesn't  occur  to  him  that  the  word 
insult  is  the  Latin  for  'jump  on.'  being  made 
up  of  the  root  'sulto,'  to  jump,  and  'in'  mean- 
ing on.  Our  popular  idiom  is  full  of  such 
interesting  phrases. 

"So  there  are  justifications  for  slang,  after 
all,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  a  con- 
tinued and  exclusive  use  of  it.  A  person  who 
can't  think  up  an  original  picturesque  phrase 
had  better  keep  away  from  the  picturesque 
entirely  and  stick  to  plain  prose  speech.  James 
Huneker  says  that  Walter  Pater  would  as 
soon  use  another  man's  hat  as  another  man's 
phrase,  and  I  think  that's  an  excellent  rule  for 
conversation  as  well  as  for  writing. 

"Those  are  ray  objections  to  the  continued 
use  of  slang  in  interviews  supposed  to  have 
( Continued  on  page  55) 
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Sitting  on  a  pile  of  lumber  in  the  Metro 
Studios — lumber  which  would  presently  be 
used  in  a  "set"  for  one  of  the  comedies  which 
Charlotte  Wharton  Ayers,  one  of  our  well- 
known  writers,  had  "manufactured,"  as  she 
called  it,  for  the  Sidney  Drews,  I  tried  to 
get  her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  scenarios  and 
the  satisfaction  an  author  felt  at  seeing  her 
themes  developed  on  the  screen. 

Mrs.  Ayers  refused  to  take  her  work  in  that 
direction  seriously.  She  declared  that  by  the 
time  the  actors  and  directors  and  cameramen 
and  all  the  supernumeraries  got  through 
cutting  and  slashing  and  generally  mistreating 
the  poor  thing,  there  was  hardly  enough  of 
the  original  theme  left  to  name  it  by. 

I  asked  her  how  she  felt  when  she  saw  her 
first  story  shown  on  the  screen.  Mrs.  Ayers 
smiled,  and  said: 

"I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  nearly  created 
a  social  revolution  in  order  to  have  my  friends 
see  the  first  play  I  ever  wrote  on  the  screen. 
It  was  to  be  shown  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  in 
New  York,  during  the  Mary  Pickford  anni- 
versary week.  To  have  something  of  mine 
shown  at  the  same  time  a  famous  star  of  her 
magnitude  appeared,  and  to  have  it  acted  by 
equally  famous  stars  of  another  type  was 
almost  TOO  much  for  my  feeble  intellect  to 
bear.  I  nearly  died  with  excitement.  I  tele- 
phoned all  and  sundry  of  my  friends  to  be 
sure  and  be  there !  Not  to  miss  it  for  any- 
thing !  I  even  bought  tickets  "and  sent  them 
to  some  people  whom  I  thought  would  not  go 
unless  I  did !     Then  came  the  BIG  NIGHT!  ! 


"I  could  hardly  wait  until  my  picture  was 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  When  it  finally  was 
and  I  saw  my  name  so  large  and  perfectly 
natural — it  came  as  a  sort  of  a  shock.  I 
hadn't  ever — I  found — quite  appreciated  just 
what  a  nice  long  important  name  I  did  have. 
When  I  first  saw  it  I  just  gasped — 'There  it 
is — there  it  is !'  They  tell  me  I  shouted,  but  I 
don't  belive  I  did.  Mind  that  was  only  my 
name !  THINK  what  a  thrill  I  had  in  store 
for  me  when  I  saw  the  brain-child  I  had 
'brung  up'  with  such  tortuous  travail  (good 
words  those.  Sounds  as  tho'  I  were  almost 
a  genius.)  Well,  it  finally  appeared. 
Murdered  and  mutilated  and  disfigured  be- 
yond all  recognition !  I  sat  through  the 
performance  as  in  a  dream.  The  congratu- 
lations of  my  friends  seemed  to  come  from  a 
great  distance.  BUT,  if  THAT  was  writing 
a  scenario  for  presentation  on  the  screen — 
then  I  was  through !' 

"I  began  to  feel  the  tears  of  sympathy  slip 
down  my  cheeks  and  I  hastily  made  a  dab  to 
catch  one  more  venturesome  than  the  rest, 
before  it  disfigured  my  careful  'make-up' 
when  Mrs.  Ayers  interrupted  the  performance 
by  saying  somewhat  dryly: 

"  'Don't  waste  your  near-tears,  dear  child.' 
I  raced  home  and  got  out  the  original  script 
and  devoured  it  word  by  word,  and  finally 
had  to  acknowledge,  though  reluctantly,  that 
it  had  not  been  so  mulitated  as  I  thought  at 
first.  It  was  only  that  my  sense  of  values  had 
been  over-shadowed  by  my  sense  of  impor- 
tance, and  I  didn't  recognize  my  own  progeny 


because  someone  else  had  changed  its  dress 
and  way  of  doing  its  hair.  And  that  brings 
me  back  to  the  fact,"  she  said  briskly,  as  she 
climbed  down  from  her  airy  perch,  while  the 
sharp  command  of  the  director  "Hold  that 
position,  SHOOT,"  caused  us  to  stop  talking 
and  listen  at  a  particularly  interesting  moment 
in  the  acting  of  her  story. 

"Once,  and  only  once,  in  my  life,"  continued 
Mrs.  Ayers,  "have  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  my  work  shown  on  the  screen  in  its 
entirety,  just  as  I  had  written  it.  That  was 
when  I  did  the  screen  posters  for  war  propa- 
ganda which  created  such  a  sensation  at  the 
time.  I  was  the  pioneer  in  that  line,  being 
the  very  first  to  think  of  the  screen  possibili- 
ties in  developing  the  war  poster  idea  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  lithographed  ones.  And  be- 
cause it  was  entirely  my  own  idea,  the 
Universal  Company  let  me  do  it  as  I  wanted 
it.  I  wrote,  directed  and  even  acted  in  them, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it." 


Notes   on   Notables 

Mabel  Normand  was  responsible  for  one  of  the 
floats  in  Pasadena's  annual  Tournament  of  Roses  on 
New  Year's  day.  Hearing  that  some  of  her  juvenile 
admirers  in  California's  "Crown  City"  had  been 
saving  their  money  all  year  to  participate  in  the 
tournament,  Miss  Normand  sent  word  that  she 
would  have  an  entire  float  decorated  with  violets 
for  them.     It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  there. 


Just  as  Charles  Chaplin's  feet  are  the  most 
prized  in  the  world,  so  are  Theda  Bara's  eyes,  for 
they  are  one  of  her  most  noteworthy  factors  in  her 
success.  Nearly  every  critic  has  been  struck  with 
the  remarkable  expression  powers  of  her  eyes  and 
many  thousands  of  fans  are  her  admirers.  They 
are  large,  black,  luminous  and  scintillating,  and  are 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  to 
possess. 


Ruth  Roland,  who  was  engaged  in  the  filming  of 
Pathe's  "The  Tiger's  Trail,"  claims  credit  for  a 
stunt  which  should  go  on  record  as  the  acme  of 
efficiency.  During  the  making  of  this  picture,  Miss 
Roland  had  to  lie  outstretched  on  the  studio  floor 
for  several  hours  waiting  for  a  tarantula  to  crawl 
up  her  arm  so  that  the  camera  could  register  the 
scene.  She  had  just  purchased  a  home  in  Los 
Angeles  and  she  declares  that  she  planned  the  fur- 
nishings from  cellar  to  garret  while  awaiting  the 
tarantula's  elbow   excursion. 


Chess  promises  to  become  a  popular  diversion 
among  the  photoplay  actors  at  the  Thomas  H.  Ince 
studio  in  Culver  City.  The  script  in  a  new  picture 
which  is  now  being  filmed  with  Enid  Bennett  in  the 
principal  part  called  for  a  chess  game  between  a 
doctor  and  a  detective.  It  chanced  that  William 
Conklin,  who  plays  the  doctor,  and  Harry  Archer, 
who  plays  the  detective,  understood  the  mysteries 
of  chess  and  an  actual  game  was  started.  After 
the  scene  was  shot  the  checkered  board  was  care- 
fully put  aside  and  during  spare  moments  the  actors 
completed  their  game.  It  lasted  two  days.  Others 
have  become  interested  and  there  promises  to  be  a 
chess  board  in  every  dressing  room.  You  can  never 
tell  what  their  next  move  will  be  ! 


Jack   Pickford  and  Mary   Pickford  Riggs,  Jack's   Niece   and   Sister   Lottie's   Daughter 


The  people  who  work  around  motion  picture 
studios  are  probably  the  most  blase  creatures  to  be 
found  anywhere ;  but  in  the  filming  of  William 
Farnum's  latest  picture,  there  was  enacted  a  scene 
which  stirred  even  the  most  sophisticated  stagehand. 
Farnum  was  making  a  scene  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bidding  farewell  to  his  old  mother  before 
going  on  a  hunting  trip  to  the  jungles  of  India. 
So  realistic  was  his  acting  that  the  woman  playing 
the  part  of  the  mother  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
the  man  she  was  holding  in  her  arms  was  not 
really  her  son.  There  was  not  a  sound  during  the 
whole  scene,  and  when  it  was  over  the  spectators 
applauded,  just  as  if  they  were  witnessing  a  scene 
on  the  screen. 
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Decades  before  anyone  else  ever  thought  of 
a  submarine,  Jules  Verne  wrote  his  famous 
classic  "20,000  Leagues  Under  The  Sea." 
The  book  was  read  and  enjoyed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  throughout  the  whole  world — 
enjoyed  because  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fiction 
and  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  persons  living  on  a  strange  craft 
which  travelled  under  the  sea  and  explored 
the  mysteries  of  its  depths.  Today  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  visionary  Frenchman  are 
realized  in  the  modern  submersible. 

In  much  the  same  manner  the  movies  were 
forecast  in  fiction,  though  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  people  read  the  story. 
It  was  only  a  short'  story  and  its  author  not 
being  a  Jules  Verne  it  failed  to  make  the 
impression  of  its  famous  analogy. 

Back  in  1890  or  1891  there  appeared  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  old  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  at  that  time  a 
widely  read  publication,  a  short  story  entitled 
"The  Terrible  Magic  Lantern."  I  was  a 
small  boy  at  the  time,  just  beginning  to  read, 
and  I  have  forgotten  the  author's  name 
though  the  story  made  a  marked  impression 
on  my  boyish  mind  and  I  read  and  re-read  it 
many  times,  so  that  the  main  points  of  the 
story  are  vividly  recalled. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  story  dealt  with  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  party — a  sort  of  family 
gathering  at  a  country  house.  On  Christmas 
Eve  a  wandering  showman  of  dark,  forbidding 
appearance,  evidently  a  foreigner,  whose 
taciturn  manner  and  strange  looks  inspired 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  party,  came  to  the  door  and  offered  to 
give  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  for  a  small 
fee. 

He  w-as  employed  and  the  company 
gathered  in  a  darkened  room  to  witness  the 
exhibition,  but  instead  of  showing  the  usual 
travel  views  and  the  immobile  comic  "slides" 
of  the  period,  the  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen  actually  moved  and  conducted  them- 
selves naturally  as  though  imbued  with  life. 
Each  scene  shown  was  of  some  occurrence 
in  the  past  lives  of  some  of  the  older  members 
of  the  party — crimes  or  evil  acts  committed 
by  them  in  the  long  buried  past  which  they 
fancied  none  knew  but  themselves.  The 
scenes  shifted  and  changed  from  brilliant  day- 
light to  moonlit  nights  with  wind-swept  clouds 
racing  across  the  sky,  each  scene  at  its  con- 
clusion dissolving  into  the  next,  exactly  as 
scenes  melt  away  in  the  modern  fade-out. 

The  faces  on  the  screen  were,  of  course, 
recognized  by  the  other  members  of  the  party 
and  the  long  buried  and  forgotten  past  was 
exposed.  The  strange  showman  was  impar- 
tial, however,  and  those  of  the  onlookers 
whose  actions  had  been  the  least  bit  shady  in 
the  long  ago  were  made  to  perform  them  over 
again  on  the  screen,  natural  as  life.  But  so 
fascinating  were  these  terrible  pictures  that 
the  little  audience  was  held  spell-bound  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  and  then,  if 
memory  serves  me  right,  the  exhibitor  made 
good  his  escape  from  the  room  with  the  ter- 
rible magic  lantern  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
afterward. 

Thus,  long  before  moving  pictures  were 
dreamed  of  in  practical  photography,  this 
obscure  author  gave  a  good  description  of  a 
modern  moving  picture  exhibition  as  the 
essential  part  of  a  grotesque  tale. 


More  Notes  on  Notables 

Douglas  MacLean,  the  Ince  favorite,  is  a  great 
lover  of  spaghetti.  He  is  not  Italian,  as  his  name 
will  plainly  indicate,  but  he  insists  that  he  can  cook 
the  dish  as  well  as  any  chef  from  the  far-off  East. 


Through  an  accident,  Tom  Mix,  the  film  star,  was 
nearly  hanged  recently  during  the  filming  of  a  pic- 
ture at  Griffith  Park,  Cal.  In  this  picture,  Mix 
plays  the  part  of  a  minister.  He  is  the  most  feared 
enemy  of  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  who  seek  by  every 
means  to  end  his  life.  At  last  they  get  him  and 
decide  to  lynch  him  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The 
scene  was  set  under  a  huge  oak.  Tom  was  on  horse- 
back, his  hands  tied  behind  him.  A  cowboy  had 
thrown  one  end  of  the  rope  over  a  limb  and  had 
slipped  the  noore  around  Tom's  neck.  At  this 
moment,  one  of  the  cowboy's  ponies  started  to 
gallop  away,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  coiled  rope  on 
the  ground  became  tangled  with  its  foot.  Mix  saw 
the  rope  being  drawn  tight,  and  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  in  another  moment  it  would  jerk  him  up  by 
the  neck.  He  shouted  barely  in  time  to  get  one  of 
the  cowboys  to  cut  the  rope.  This  scene  nearly 
"mixed"  up   the  Mix  program. 


It  is  not  always  the  greatest  of  satisfaction  to  be 
pretty  in  pictures,  as  Evelyn  Nesbit  says,  for  it 
becomes  monotonous  at  times.  She  dearly  loves 
pretty  clothes,  but  she  confesses  they  are  not  every- 
thing in  life.  She  wants  a  change  from  being  a 
dressmaker's  mannikin,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  can  play  the  part  of  a  tired,  over- 
worked laundress  a  down-at-the-heels  slavey  or  a 
wrinkled,  sour-faced  cook.  Miss  Nesbit  believes  it 
would  be  just  like  a  vacation  for  her  to  be  able 
to    do    this. 


Hale  Hamilton,  the  Metro  star,  has  arrived  in 
Hollywood,  and  he  considers  he  is  mighty  lucky  to 
be  there.  On  his  trip  out  he  experienced  a  thrill 
which  would  frighten  the  most  "nervy"  person,  for 
he  was  in  a  train  wreck  near  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  in 
which  a  score  of  persons  lost  their  lives.  He  escaped 
injury,  as  he  happened  to  be  sitting  up  playing 
cards  when  the  crash  came.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
floor  of  the  car  slightly  bruised  and  the  victims  of 
the  wreck  were  in  their  berths.  Dame  Fortune  is 
good  to  actors  sometimes. 


I 
I 


So  Now  Miss  Rich  May  Get  Rich 


Irene  Rich,  "the  girl  who  became  a  leading  woman  over  night,"  returning  from  a  duck  hunt 
out  in  California.  Irene  is  apparently  as  successful  with  ducks  as  she  is  with  the  movies.  Miss 
Rich  affords  a  notable  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  young  girl  in  the  film  world 
if  she  is  gifted  with  determination  and  courage  and  incidentally  blessed  with  a  goodly  slice  of 
luck.  An  orphan,  Miss  Rich  took  her  courage  in  both  hands,  set  out  for  the  studios,  exercised 
a  little  camouflage  when  it  came  to  being  interrogated  as  to  experience — prevarication  which 
by  the  way  almost  wrecked  her  efforts — and  through  the  kindness  of  Kitty  Gordon  who  took 
compassion  on  her  distress  was  given  work  as  an  "extra  lady''  in  "Adcle."  So  well  did  the 
newcomer  photograph  and  such  intelligence  did  she  display  that  she  was  shortly  given  the 
opportunity  to  play  opposite  Dustin  Farnum,  who  was  looking  for  just  such  a  type  of  girl  for 
"A  Man  in  the  Open." 
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FALLING  FOR 
NUMBERS 

IT  looks  as  if  Viola 
Dana  would  never 
learn.  Only  this  week 
a  friend  of  hers  told 
her  that  if  ever  her 
own  car  wouldn't 
work  to  call  up  a  cer- 
tain telephone  num- 
ber in  Los  Angeles, 
that  of  the  Phoenix 
Garage,  and  she  could 
get  a  taxicab  on  short 
notice.  When  the 
little  Metro  star  did  find  herself  in  that 
predicament,  she  found  her  friend  had  given 
her  the  number  of  the  Fire  Department. 
"I'm  eighteen,  and  ought  to  know  better," 
said  Miss  Dana,  "for  I  had  something  of  the 
sort  happen  to  me  in  New  York  not  so  long 
ago.  I  asked  for  the  name  of  a  reliable 
lawyer,  and  I  was  told  to  call  Rector  3732 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Fish." 

Here  she  paused  a  moment,  then  added: 
"And  Rector  3732  is  the  Aquarium." 
If  it's  true  there's  nothing  in  a  name,  there 
certainly  is  very  much  in  a  number. 

w 

HARRY  VAN  METER  is  a  free  lance 
and  acts  where  he  can  get  parts  which  suit 
him.  The  other  day  a  friend  said  to  him, 
"You're  always  moving."  "Why  not?"  said 
Harry,  "I  always  carry  my  Van  around 
with  me!" 

Yes,  and  he  has  the  Meter  along  to  insure 
himself  against  being  under-charged! 
■n 

FRANK  E.  WOODS,  who  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  Paramount  Corporation, 
is  back  of  a  movement  to  raise  funds  to 
help    down-and-out    motion    picture    actors. 

In  other  words,  Woods  is  "in"  for  getting 
'em  out  of  the  "woods." 


LITTLE  CLARA  HORTON  takes  music 
and  dancing  lessons  and  studies  elocution, 
all  to  help  her  in  her  acting  before  the 
camera. 

Thus  by  showing  a  lot  of  good  sense  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  to  improve  her 
work,  she  is  guaranteeing  herself  a  lot  of 
cents  in  the  future. 


IT  is  reported  that  Bessie  Barriscale 
recently  got  caught  in  a  blizzard  while 
taking  exterior  scenes  for  a  photoplay. 

But  such  a  blizzard  is  like  being  in  the 
torrid  tropics  when  compared  to  the  cold 
shoulder  the  public  can  give  to  bum  pictures. 

9 
WILL  M.  RITCHEY  says  the  two  great- 
est difficulties  presented  to  photoplaywrights 
are  to  get  an  idea  and  then  to  sell  it. 

But,  what  is  more  difficult  than  writing  a 
good  idea? 

■b 

WHENEVER  they  want  fair  weather  out 
at  Fox's  California  studio — 

Why  don't  they  put  Elinor  Fair  on 
the  job? 

■fa 

CLAIRE  DUBREY  won  some  publicity 
lately  by  knitting  a  woman's  hat. 

This  item  inspires  a  suggestion  for  debt- 
ridden  husbands.  When  the  wife  asks  for 
a  new  hat,  say  "Knit,"  and,  if  you  have  time 
to  spell  it  out,  you  might  get  away  with  it. 

NOW  who  isn't  looney  after  all  this 
figuring  out  of  the   income  tax? 

In  other  terms,  who  comes  in  ahead  after 
the  go-out? 


ta©k  Wmmm  G 


SAYS  Mollie  McConnell:  "There  is  a 
lot  of  comfort  in  middle  age,  after  all. 
When  I  was  young  they  called  me  'Mollie- 
coddle,'  and  I  used  to  cry  about  it.  Now 
they   call   me   'Mother,'   and    I   glory   in   it." 

Fine!  But  when  you're  dad  and  they  call 
you  "old  man,"  it's  a  reminder  you  can't 
glory  in  it  to  save  your  neck. 

9 

PEARL  WHITE  has  to  combat  and 
thwart  fifteen  different  villains  in  her  latest 
serial,  "In  Secret." 

How?  In  the  great  White  way,  which  at 
times  seems  almost  as  brilliant  as  New 
York's  great  White  Way. 

9 
HAROLD  LLOYD,  the  Rolin  comedian, 
is  an  enthusiastic  fight  fan. 

Just  like  us?     Up  to  the  point  where  we 
might  have   to  participate?     (Then's   when 
we  become  a  foot-race  enthusiast.) 
m> 

ACCORDING  to  Corinne  Griffith,  the 
Vitagraph  player,  she  dreamed  she  would 
be  a  movie  star  long  before  she  even  entered 
the  game. 

Nevertheless  dreaming  still  remains  an 
uncertain  process  by  which  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  cinema  fame,  and  we  wouldn't 
advise  it  as  anything  like  a  means  to  an 
end — unless  you  don't  care  what  kind  of  an 
end  you  get! 

9 

ALICE  JOYCE  could  make  many 
improvements  in  her  histrionic  work  on  the 
screen. 

And  even  some  loyal  Joyce  fans  would 
rejoice  therefor. 

9 

IT  is  said  Geraldine  Farrar  has  a  curious 
aversion  for  clocks  or  watches. 

We  hate  to  look  at  them,  too,  when  we 
really  haven't  the  time.  Then,  besides,  why 
be  annoyed  by  ticks! 

9 

IT  is  announced  the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  like  Houdini  in  the  serial,  "The  Mas- 
ter Mystery,"  in  which  he  makes  several 
escapes  through  his  uncanny  ability  to  open 
locks   without  keys. 

It's  an  even  bet  those  inmates  would  like 
the  handcuff  king  better  if  they  could  get 
onto  how  he  does  the  unlocking.  Incident- 
ally, in  that  event,  there  would  be  a  marked 
exodus  from  Sing  Sing. 

9 

"MARIE,  LIMITED,"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  photoplay  in  which  Alice  Brady  is 
starred. 

Well,  most  every  Marie  we  ever  knew 
simply  couldn't  be  limited,  and  some  of 
them  were  the  limit. 

9 

THIS  is  copied  verbatim  from  a  press 
sheet:  "  'The  One  Woman'  is  sweeping  the 
country." 

Evidently  here  is  one  woman  who  would 
make  some  housekeeper. 


THUS  HALE'S 
HEARTY 

HALE  HAMIL- 
TON asserts  he  has 
found  a  key  to  per- 
sonality in  a  person's 
hair.  He's  tried  it 
out,  he  says,  and  it 
works  every  time. 

"Look  at  President 
Wilson.  Nothing  pe- 
culiar about  his  hair. 
It's  straight  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  then 
look  at  some  of  those 
Bolsheviki,  with  a  big  mop  of  hair,  with 
queer  kinks  and  twists.  Brains  just  the 
same  underneath. 

"Then  Finis  Fox,  the  Metro  scenario 
writer,  who  has  had  his  head  shaved  until 
it  is  about  as  fuzzy  as  an  egg,  broke  in  on 
the  conversation. 

"How  about  a  bald-headed  man,  Hale?" 
inquired  the   script  writer. 

"Answer  that  yourself,"  replied  the   star. 

Talk  about  diplomacy!  Well,  it  keeps 
Hamilton  Hale  and  hearty- 

9 

THE  back-to-the-farm  movement  is  gain- 
ing momentum  among  the  Metro  forces, 
May  Allison  being  the  latest  to  compete 
with  Bert  Lytell  in  the  matter  of  tilling  the 
soil  on  a  large  scale. 

May  and  Bert  are  not  among  them,  but 
there  are  several  photoplayers  we  know  who 
should  go  back  to  the  farm  and  stay  there. 

9 

A  FELLOW  by  the  name  of  Ignatius  C. 
Drum  is  trying  to  make  his  advent  into  the 
movie  world  as  a  photoplaywright. 

If  he  could  only  make  good  and  could  join 
the  well-known  writer,  Shannon  Fife,  we'd 
have  a  regular  Drum-and-Fife  corps. 

9 

MAXWELL  KARGER,  director  general 
of  the  Metro  studios,  says  the  public  wants 
pictures  that  entertain. 

A  fellow  doesn't  have  to  be  director  gen- 
eral of  anything  to  know  that. 


MARY  ANDERSON  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Japan,  and  on  the  envelope 
appeared  the  following  line:  "If  Miss 
Anderson  are  not  at  yours  studio  send  her 
home." 

Of  course,  this  is  something  no  studio 
manager  would  ever  undertake. 


VIOLA  DANA  has  a  new  1919  model 
dog,  a  Spitz,  and  she's  having  trouble  in 
deciding  on  a  name  for  it. 

Why  not  call  it  Saliva? 


THERE'S    lots    of    excuse    for    worrying 
ever  the  water  crop  now. 

For  we  are  about  to  be  attacked  by  July 
Thirst. 


THEY'RE     cutting     hair     out     in     Los 
Angeles  with  safety  razors  now. 

No,    we    don't    know    why,    unless    it    is 
deemed  safe  as  a  crazy  fad. 


DORIS  KENYON  has  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  influenza.  She  recuperated 
in  Florida.  Her  latest  picture  is  called 
"Twilight."  J.  Searle  Dawley,  who  directed 
it,  will  direct  her  next  one,  too. 

This  being  about  all  the  news,  we  will 
close  and  remain  yours  truly  while  the 
remaining  is  good. 


I^A\Y/*\T/A\Y/A\^^^ 


! 
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Partners  Three 

{Continued  from  page 


:ommittee    of    gossipers    called    one    day    at 
supper  time. 

The  spokesman  for  the  committee  walked 
over  to  Agnes,  with  head  erect  and  haughtily 
sneered  her  words : 

"Hmm !  You  new-comers  to  the  town  think 
you  can  get  away  with  murder  without  us 
law-abiding  citizens  noticing  it,  but  you  can't. 
If  you  haven't  any  regard  for  the  neighbors, 
we  have ;  as  we  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Why  the  idea !  You  a  married  woman  living 
with  and  supporting  a  single  fellow.  It's 
outrageous.  If  you  don't  cease,  we  will  have 
you  run  out  of  the  town."     And  the  coterie 

jj  of  old  maids  filed  out  of  the  room  with  an  air 
of  indifference. 

Agnes   had   never    considered    it    from    this 

J  angle,  but  the  more  she  turned  the  matter  over 
in  her  mind,  the  truer  the  words  sounded. 
She  had  always  borne  an  irreproachable  repu- 

i  tation,  and  the  comment  annoyed  her,  but  she 

j  saw  no  harm  in  sharing  her  home. 

Hardy,  on  his  daily  trip  for  provisions,  over- 

I  heard  some  of  the  rumors  that  were  afloat, 
and  immediately  called  on  Agnes  to  learn  the 
details.  Upon  being  told,  he  asked  Agnes  and 
Gould  to  come  to  his  dugout  and  live  as 
"partners  three"  away  from  habitation. 

In  their  new  abode,  Gould  gradually  re- 
gained his  health  by  vigorous  outdoor  pros- 
pecting, and  Agnes  took  a  renewed  interest  in 
life,  while  Hardy  was  glad  to  have  com- 
panionship after  years  of  seclusion. 

Day  after  day,  the  three  would  pan  the 
gold,  each  eager  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
trio's  pot.  They  were  rapidly  accumulating 
a  neat  little  pile  of  nuggets,  and  their  interest 
in  each  other  increased  by  close  affiliations. 

One  afternoon,  Hayward  arrived  in  town  in 
his  auto  and  made  inquiry  as  to  his  wife's 
whereabouts,  and  was  told  that  she  was  living 
with  Hardy  and  Gould  at  the  dugout.  He 
hastened  out  there  and  met  Agnes  near  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"Agnes,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  for  you 
again.  I  have  struck  it  rich,  and  want  you  to 
go  along  with  me."  And  he  displayed  a  min- 
ing claim  notice.  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer    he    pulled    her    into    the    automobile, 

.  and  drove  swiftly  down  the  road.  Hardy  came 
out  of  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  the  depart- 
ing machine,  and  recognizing  Agnes,  sensed 
trouble.  He  pointed  his  gun  at  the  machine 
and  fired,  puncturing  the  gasoline  tank.  Hardy 
hurried  toward  the  car,  and  when  he  noticed 

I  Hayward  drinking  from  his  canteen,  he  fired, 
breaking  the  canteen  in  a  thousand  splinters. 
Seizing  the  opportunity,  Hardy  grasped  her 
arm  and  hurried  back  to  the  dugout,  leaving 
Hayward  to  a  death  such  as  that  which  he  had 
tried  to  expose  his  wife. 

"Agnes,"  Hardy  said,  as  they  wended  their 
way  back,  "I  don't  think  Hayward  will  bother 
you  any  more.  Why  don't  you  encourage 
Gould  a  little  more — he  is  simply  crazy  about 
you,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  to  have  you 
stay  with  us,   as  "partners  three." 

Agnes   assented,   and   Gould  was   happy  to 


Gloria  Swanson's  Adventurous 
Journey 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


filled  with  members  of  all  races  save  the  Cau- 
casian, with  the  African  in  predominance. 
Had  I  been  a  student  of  Contemporary  An- 
thropology I  might  have  gained  no  little  scien- 
tific knowledge  from  this  experience.  But 
as  it  was,  I  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  a  bril- 
liant conversation.  Dinner  time  came,  and 
we  were  very  hungry.  But  there  was  no 
diner  on  the  train.  We  had  no  lunch,  and 
breakfast  was  many  hours  away. 

"We  managed  to  sleep  somehow,  but  every 
time  the  train  jolted,  I  was  thrown  off  into 
the  aisle.  This  always  wakened  everyone  in 
the  car,  and  they  all  lighted  matches  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Then  about  a  dozen  of 
them  would  discuss  the  incident  at  great 
length.  Outside  of  this  we  spent  a  quiet, 
restful  night. 

"When  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  we  went  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  hut  they  had  no  rooms.  They 
put  us  up  in  the  Turkish  Bath,  however,  and 
we  managed  to   survive  till  morning. 

"We  were  too  all  in  to  have  a  good  time 
in  San  Francisco,  so  the  next  night  we  started 
home.  Again  we  could  not  get  reservations. 
The  train  was  very  cold.  There  was  no  diner. 
At  one  of  the  stations  a  kind-hearted  man 
jumped  off  and  bought  us  some  sandwiches — 
the  kind  that  are  called  hot  dogs.  I  bit  into 
mine  and  the  dog  leaped  out  and  met  an 
untimely  death  on  the  track  behind.  I  think 
he  barked,  but  I  won't  swear  to  it.  So  I  had 
nothing  left  but  bun,  which  was  more  attrac- 
tive as  a  curio  than  as  food." 

Miss  Swanson  finally  arrived  home,  how- 
ever, and  as  soon  as  she  arrived  she  promptly 
telephoned  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  at  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  studio,  that  she  wouldn't  be 
ready  for  work  for  at  least  two  weeks.  As 
she  was  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  pro- 
ducer's next  Paramount-Artcraft  Special,  he 
was  a  bit  worried. 

But  she  turned  up  on  time  at  the  studio, 
after  all. 


A  Dorothy  Gish  Treatise  on  Slang 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


- 


find  that  her  friendship  had  ripened  into  love. 


been  written  about  me.  Even  though  I  do 
play  slangy  characters,  and  have  won  public 
approbation  by  my  depiction  of  such  char- 
acters, it  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  be  like  that 
in  real  life.  Does  anyone  suppose  Charles 
Ray  eats  with  his  knife  and  wears  celluloid 
collars?  He  doesn't.  And  William  S.  Hart 
doesn't  carry  a  gun  around  all  the  time,  nor 
order  his  dinner  in  a  cowboy  vocabulary. 

"If  I  were  in  real  life  the  slangy,  tom-boy 
sort  of  person  that  I  depict  on  the  screen,  I 
shouldn't  deserve  much  credit  for  my  acting. 
And  when  my  interviewers  picture  me  as  being 
that  sort  they  are  being  actually  unfair  to  me." 

So  says  Miss  Gish,  and  she  means  it.  To 
which   hearken   and  give   ear,   all   ye  writers. 


The  Screen  Actor's  Place  in 
Reconstruction 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


He  must  now  play  a  greater  part.  He  must 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  make  his  work  more 
perfect  than  ever,  to  make  it  of  such  char- 
acter, when  he  can  do  so,  that  it  shall  exert 
an  influence  for  good  upon  those  who  witness 
it.  This  is  incumbent  upon  all  engaged  in  the 
making  of  pictures  particularly,  because  the 
war  has  shown  us  what  a  wonderful  influence 
is  exerted  by  the  screen.  If  it  brought  home 
to  us  the  truth  about  life — it  must  reflect  this 
rising  thought  of  the  day,  this  tendency 
toward  the  finer  and  better  phases  of  exis- 
tence, even  as  it  portrays  the  stern  reality 
of  existence,  the  necessity  for  tremendous 
effort  at  the  upbuilding  of  not  alone  the  phys- 
ical, but  the  mental  world,  about  us. 

"The  actor  takes  his  place  among  the 
world's  constructionists  and  his  art  must  be 
co-mingled  with  the  physical  labors  that  are 
tending  toward  this  end.  He  must  reflect 
Truth  in  all  his  portrayals,  for  the  world  is 
sick  of  lies.  He  must  be  faithful  to  his  trust 
and  to  the  canons  of  his  art.  He  must  be 
true  to  himself  and  as  the  great  poet  says, 
'He  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man.' 

"There  have  been  misconceptions  in  the 
past  with  regard  to  the  actor,  of  stage  and 
screen.  Nor  were  these  due  entirely  to  his 
own  shortcomings.  Because  he  has  been  a 
public  figure,  the  world  has  judged  him  by  the 
actions  of  the  few. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  be  didactic.  But  I  am 
in  love  with  the  art — and  to  quote  once  more, 
'I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved 
I  not  honor  more.'  In  other  words,  if  we  do 
not  each  of  us,  in  this  profession  of  ours, 
which  I  maintain  is  as  honorable  and  neces- 
sary as  any  other  profession,  adorned  by 
some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  world — if 
we  do  not,  I  say,  dignify  it  individually  by 
giving  the  best  that  is  in  us,  and  by  living 
our  lives  as  honorable  men  and  women  in  a 
high  calling,  we  will  not  be  doing  our  duty 
by  the  world  and  our  profession. 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  the  future  of  the 
histrionic  art.  It  is  as  safe  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  The  screen  has  established  a  posi- 
tion for  itself  that  can  never  be  assailed — 
and  now,  in  these  momentuous  years  ahead, 
it  is  up  to  us,  men  and  women  of  the  motion 
pictures,  to  keep  ourselves  and  our  profession 
unspotted  from  the  world — supplying  to  that 
same  world  entertainment  that  will  edify  even 
as  it  entertains ;  laughter  that  will  ring 
clearly  in  the  face  of  impending  gloom ;  truth 
that  will  outshine  the  shallow  pretenses  of 
base  imitations;  love  that  is  exalted,  purified — 
even  as  we  all  have  been  exalted  by  the  fires 
through  which,  in  some  measure,  we  all  have 
passed." 

WHY  NOT? 
Yes,   we   must   feed   the  Teuton  brutes, 
But    let    them    live   on    substitutes. 


AVOID  DEFECTS 
In  building  a  reputation  be  careful  to  select  clear 
timber. 


Are  You  Ambitious?  -  Do  You  Need  Help? 

If  Your  Answers  to  these  two  questions 
are  in  the  affirmative 

Why  don't  you  join  a  great,  earnest  family  of 
fellow  aspirants,  all  of  whom  believe  in  helping 
each  other,  including  YOU. 

You  CAN  Join  such  a  family  and  be  welcome,  simply 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  great,  free,  national 
organization  known  as  the 

American  Ambition  Association 


There  are  no  dues  to  be  paid  and  you  are  eligible  if  you  have  a  good  character 
and  a  worthy  ambition.  Your  religion,  creed  and  politics  are  not  considered. 
If  you  are  a  zealous  aspirant  who  believes  in  true-blue  American  ideals,  you 
are  wanted  and  you  can  depend  on,  deriving  benefits  from  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Three  A's — the  sign  by  which  this  Association  is  popularly 
known.     If  you  desire  further  information,  write  to  the  editor  of 

American  Ambition 


The  Magazine  with  the  "Purpose  of  Helping  You  in  Your  Purpose,"  and  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSOCIATION.  Fill  out  the  Coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today.  You  will  receive  by  return  mail  a  pamphlet  outlining 
and  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Three  A's,  and  you  will  get  a  sample  copy  of 
AMERICAN  AMBITION. 

It's   Worth   Your   While 

To  get  acquainted  with  the  most  extraordinary  plan  of  all  for 
helping  yourself  by  helping  others,  address  a  letter  at  once  to 

AMERICAN   AMBITION 


422  Land  Title  Building 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE: 

To  know  and  aid  all  kinds  of  ambitious  people- 
To  lead  them  wisely  in  their  forward  march — 
To  unify  sound  ambition  and  nullify  fallacy — 
To  act  as  a  composite  adviser-in  chief — 
To  facilitate  the  task  of  gaining  recognition — 
To  develop  the  talents  of  unsung  genius — 
To  destroy  illusion  and  instil  practicability — 
To  make  the  world  better  for  us  all. 


MAIL 

THIS  COUPON 

TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Enclosed  please  find  15  cents  for  which  mail  me  a 
pamphlet  about  the  AMERICAN  AMBITION  ASSO- 
CIATION and  a  copy  of  AMERICAN  AMBITION. 


I 


Name 


Street 


City  and  State 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


FIFTEEN  NEW  TITLES 


THE  MODERN  LIBRARY 

OF  THE   WORLD'S    BEST    BOOKS 


The  Modern  Library  includes  books  never  before  published,  copy- 
?ht  reprints,  etc.  Many  of  the  volumes  contain  authoritative  intro- 
ictions  by  well-known  modern  writers  and  these  introductions  can 
:  found  only  in  the  Modern  Library.  Each  volume  is  hand  bound  in 
mp  Croft  leather,  with  stained  top,  and  is  stamped  and  decorated  in 
enuine  gold.  The  size  of  the  volumes  is  a  small  12-mo,  suitable  for 
ie  pocket,  yet  large  enough  to  grace  any  library  shelf.  Starting  with 
ivelve  titles  less  than  a  year  ago,  there  are  now  fifty  in  this  series, 
nd  new  titles  will  be  added  frequently. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  CRITICS  SAY 

"These  books  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  fine  measure  of  success. 
'hey  fill  a  need  that  is  not  quite  covered,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
y  any  other  publication  in  the  field  just  now." — The  New  York  Times. 

"The  Modern  Library  is  another  step  in  the  very  right  direction 
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HERE'S  WHERE! 

A  GREAT  number  of  people  have  discovered   a   way  of 
knowing  a  fine  motion  picture  before  seeing  it! 

It's  like  a  conjuring  trick,  simple  when  you  know  how. 

They  have  discovered  that  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
business,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  makes  the 
cream  of  all  the  different  types  of  pictures. 

— that  these  are  always  advertised  and  listed  under  the 
names  Paramount  or  Artcraft. 

—  that  they  are  the  vehicles  for  the  skill  and  genius  of 
practically  all  the  foremost  stars,  directors,  writers,  photogra- 
phers, painters,  craftsmen,  etc. 

—  and  that  through  the  nation-wide  distributing  facilities 
of  this  great  organization,  millions  of  people  in  over  ten 
thousand  theatres  see  Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures. 

Pictures  so  marked,  they  have  found,  always  take  you  out 
of  yourself. 

"Paramount"  and  "Artcraft"  are  handy  names  to  identify 
in  two  huge  groups,  the  best  pictures  made.  Check  it  up 
for  yourself. 

jHotion  (pictures        " 

These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures — and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS-LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPHZUKORSras-.  JESSE  L-lASKYVicePres.  CECILB.DE MIIiEZ>/>vcfor  Cravat 

■   <-NEW  YORK.,  '  J 


Listed  alphabetically,  released 
up  to  April  30th.  Save  the 
list !     And  see  the  pictures ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymork  in 

"  The  Test  of  Honor" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 

"The  Law  of  Men" 
Billie  Burke  in 

"Good  Gracious  Annabelle" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Lei's  Elope" 
Ethel  Clayton  in 

"Pettigrew's  Girl'' 
*Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"The  Homebreaker" 
Dorothy  Gish  in 

"Peppy  Polly" 
Lila  Lee  in 

"Rustling  a  Bride" 
Vivian  Martin  in 

"Little  Comrade" 
Shirley  Mason  in 

"The  Rescuing  Angel" 
*Charles  Ray  in 

"Greased  Lightning" 
Wallace  Reid  in 

"The  Roaring  Road" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 

"Something  to  Do" 

Paramount  -Artcraft 
Specials 

"Sporting  Life" 

A     Maurice     Tourneur     Pro- 
duction— "Little  Women" 

(.from     Louisa     M.     Alcott's 
famous  book) 

A  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 

"The  Silver  King" 

starring  William  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thcs.  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Cecil  B.  de  Mille's  Pro- 
duction 

"For  Better,  For  Worse" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in 

"Arizona" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in 

"Eyes   of  the   Soul" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 
"The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at 

Home" 
*William  S.  Hart  in 

"The  Poppy  Girl's  Husband" 
Mary  Pickford  in 

"Captain  Kidd,  Jr." 
Fred  Stone  in 

"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun" 

*Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle 

Comedy  "Love" 

Paramount- Mack  Sennett 

"The  Foolish  Age" 
"The  Little  Widow" 
Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

"The  Last  Battle" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew 

in  "An  Amateur  Liar" 

Paramount-Bray  Picto- 

graph  One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton     Holmes 

Travel  Pictures 

One  each  week 


FOREMOST  STARS. SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN  MOTION  PICTURES 
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Robert  Harron  and  Clarine  Seymour  in  "The  Girl  Who  Stayed  Home 


Mr.   and   Mrs.    Bryant   Washburn   With   Bryant,   Jr. 
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A  STAR  SPUDS  HER  TIME 


Muriel   Ostriche   "Doing  a   Scene"  With   a   Dummy.      No,   Director 
Veckroft  is  Not  the  Dummy 


* 


4 


Here  She  Is,  On  Her  Way  to  the  World  Studios  at  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J., 
In  Her  Own  Car 


And  of  Course  She  Spends  Many  More  Happy  Hours  in  Her  Stutz  The  Piano  Affords  This  Little  Star  Many  Hours  of  Musical  Happiness 
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T  SEEMS  a  pity  there  is  so  much 
ill  health,  and  it  is  so  needless. 
Why  should  we,  people  of  in- 
telligence, permit  ourselves  to 
suffer  from  any  and  every  old 
malady  that  comes  our  way 
when  there  is  such  a  broad  way  out  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  make  the  exit — or  the  entrance,  if  you 
will — into  real  health,  which  means  happiness? 
Happiness  depends  upon  health  more  closely 
than  any  other  relation  in  life — and  I'm  think- 
ing of  newly-weds  when  I  say  this,  too. 
Wedded  love  is  but  a  manifestation,  an  off- 
shoot, as  it  were,  of  the  genus  happiness. 
Without  health  there  can  be  no  happiness. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  arguments, 
counter-arguments,  theories,  rebuttals  and 
cross-rebuttals,  just  to  prove  that  statement. 
Common  sense  teaches  it  is  so.  No  person 
can  be  perfectly  happy  with  impaired  health. 
No  gasoline  engine  can  work  at  top  speed 
with  a  carburetor  wrong,  or  an  intake  valve — 
is  that  what  they  call  them? — working  poorly. 
The  engine  must  be  right  all  through  to  give 
a  ioo  per  cent,  performance,  and  exactly  the 
same  with  the  human  body. 

The  rules  of  health  and  the  recipe  of 
health  are  so  simple,  so  easily  followed,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  to  me  everyone  isn't  bubbling 
over  with  energy  and  mental  satisfaction. 

I  know  a  lot  of  girls  in  the  pictures  who 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  human 
sticks.  Why?  Their  health  is  torn  to  tatters, 
not  because  they  exaggerated  any  one  form 
of  living,  but  because  they  never  seemed  to 
care  a  rap  about  their  health  or  anything  else. 
Having  good  health  at  the  start,  they  could 
not  imagine  they  would  ever  have  any  other 
kind.  They  let  themselves  slide — and  you 
know  how  easy  that  is,  so  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something  for  your  own  good,  all  you 
girls  who  chance  to  read  this,  whether  you 
work  in  laundries  or  over  soap  suds,  whether 
in  libraries  or  at  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  girls  do  to  earn  their  bread  and  salt. 
HEADS  UP! 

Now  you're  started,  that  is  if  you've  tossed 
back  your  shoulders  and  taken  a  real  sniff  of 


Ora  Carew 

air.  Take  the  air  deep  down  into  your  lungs, 
and  if  you  grow  a  bit  dizzy  with  the  first  few 
gulps,  don't  let  that  alarm  you.  You're  on  your 
way  to  cleaning  out  a  few  nooks  and  crannies 
in  the  lungs.  Keep  on  breathing  like  that  and 
keep  that  head  up ! 

How  about  your  food?  French  pastry  for 
your  lunches?  I  know  a  girl  who  eats  three 
pieces  every  noon.  She  will  soon  be  through, 
but  now  she  has  a  wonderful  complexion,  and 
she  is  adorably  plump — but  shortly,  oh  sisters— 
shortly ! !  Prophecies  can't  change  her,  for 
what  prophecy  carries  any  weight  where  a 
complexion  is  concerned? 

To  get  back  to  that  food  thing.  Let's  start 
with  breakfast.     Have  breakfast  with  me,  in 


spirit.  Eat  that  orange  or  that  grapefruit 
or  drink  that  orange  juice,  whichever  you 
prefer — and  do  it  without  a  murmur.  You're 
well  started  on  your  "morning's  morning." 
The  soft  boiled  egg — two  if  you  must  have 
them — with  a  bit  of  toast  and  a  small  cup  of 
coffee,  a  small  cup  mind  you,  will  do  for  your 
breakfast,  and  at  that  I  consider  you  a  bit 
over-fed. 

Now  to  your  work.  Start  for  the  office  or 
the  shop  in  plenty  of  time,  so  there'll  be  no 
scrambling  nor  frenzied  lungings  that  will  get 
the  wheels  to  racing,  for  racing  wheels  are  as 
bad  for  the  human  as  for  the  auto;  that  is, 
when  they  buzz  needlessly.  Poise,  calmness — 
not  this  lily-like  languor — will  get  you  farther 
in  a  day  than  any  other  known  method,  at 
least  you'll  cover  the  same  old  ground  with 
more  ease.  Don't  forget  that,  and  for  the 
love  of  all  good  things,  don't  rip  and  snort 
and  plunge.  When  you  have  something  to  do, 
collect  your  thoughts,  figure  exactly  what  the 
task  is,  and  then  do  it.  It  seems  like  a  mighty 
little  thing,  this  thing  of  saving  yourself  a 
few  false  motions,  but  they  multiply.  You 
know  about  the  stone  and  the  drop  of  water 
that  wore  it  away?     Well,  there  you  are. 

Now  we've  started  the  day  with  a  decent 
breakfast;  we've  gotten  to  the  shop  without 
flurry;  we're  mentally  minded  to  maintain  our 
poise  and  we've  absolutely  banned  flurries  and 
scramblings.  In  fact,  we've  had  such  a  good 
morning  that  it's  luncheon  time  before  we 
know  it. 

"Not  hungry,"  you  say?  You  never  are  at 
noon.  The  oldtime  pork  chop  breakfast 
carried  you  well  into  the  afternoon?  Fine — 
but  not  for  you. 

We're  going  to  drop  into  a  first-class 
restaurant  now  for  a  bowl  of  soup — maybe  a 
salad,  but  a  nourishing  soup  anyway,  and 
we're  also  going  to  sip  a  cup  of  chocolate — 
and  relax,  before  we  go  back  to  the  shop. 
Close  your  eyes,  take  your  mind  off  absolutely 
everything  and  let  your  muscles,  mental  and 
physical,  go  limp.  One  minute  anyhow — 
more  if  you  can. 

Now  back  to  the  shop,  but  no  scrambling 
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to  get  there.  The  afternoons  are  fearfully 
long,  I  know,  and  greatly  to  be  dreaded — 
unless  you're  in  love  with  your  work.  But 
you're  not — it's  a  stupid  task.  Very  well,  let's 
get  interested  anyhow. 

Why,  I  knew  one  girl  who  had  to  work  in 
a  laundry.  Can  anyone  imagine  work  of  a 
less  romantic  sort?  Yet  she  flooded  that  old 
"job"  with  romance;  pretended  the  clothes 
she-  handled  belonged  to  different  actors  and 
writers  and  painters,  and  lamented  when  some 
of  them  returned  a  bit  shabby.  She  laundered 
those  clothes  with  real  love  and  enthusiasm, 
behind  the  flat  iron,  until  the  boss  noticed 
it  and  gave  her  far  better  things  to  do. 

That's  making  the  best   of   a  bad  job. 

So  now  you  are  to  take  a  bit  of  interest 
into  your  work  with  you.  That  Life  Insur- 
ance policy  may  mean — what?  Anything.  A 
low  premium?  It  may  represent  a  life  and 
death  fight  between  struggling  poverty  and 
ambitions.  That  twenty  thousand  dollar  policy 
is  interesting  in  itself.  Perhaps  you  know  the 
name  ?  He  is  a  comer.  How  long  has  he  been 
married;  and  is  he  happy?  Why,  right  there 
in  your  two  hands  you  have  the  making  of  a 
dream  romance  of  your  own. 

Build  them,  these  romances.  Flood  your 
soul  with  sunshine.  Let  fancy  get  in  its  work. 
Fancy  is  an  antiseptic  .and  a  curative.  Let 
it  get  busy. 


The  afternoon  is  done.  Your  hour  for 
home.  You're  a  bit  tired,  always  have  been 
at  this  hour.  That's  fine.  For  we're  going 
to  saunter  home,  slowly,  if  the  distance  isn't 
too  great.  We're  going  to  take  our  mind  off 
everything  that  counts.  Let's  be  frivolous  and 
call  in  that  old  sprite,  Fancy.  He'll  paint 
rainbows  for  us;  he'll  take  us  in  thought  a 
thousand  miles  away  again  if  you  want  him 
to.  He'll  put  you  on  the  opera  stage  and 
give  you  an  adoring  audience.  He'll  put  you 
in  a  mental  limousine.  He'll  do  any  one  of  a 
thousand  and  one  things — and  refresh  you  in 
the  doing. 

We're  home.  A  boarding  house?  Matters 
not  a  bit.  Up  to  your  room  and  lie  down. 
Relax  again,  with  shades  drawn  in  the  coolness 
of  the  evening.  Go  limp,  absolutely,  and  then 
— the  bath.  If  your  aversion  is  cold  water, 
follow  your  old  custom,  but  gradually  work 
down  the  temperature  scale  until,  in  a  few 
weeks,  you've  reached  tepidity.  Do  this  day 
after  day,  this  bathing  thing.  You'll  get  a 
lot  of  comfort  from  it.  If  the  landlady  com- 
plains of  so  many  baths,  tell  her  that  is  not 
what  you're  complaining  of.  And  if  she  is 
obdurate,  tell  the  hydra-headed  monster  good- 
bye and  find  a  place  where  the  waters  of  life 
run  full  tide. 

But  we've  not  had  dinner  you  say  ?  Very 
well — you're  bathed  and  in  your  right  mind, 
you've  relaxed  and  your  head  is  up  and  your 
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shoulders  are  back,  and  you're  breathing  deep. 
GOOD!   Moreover,  you're  hungry. 

Very  well — dinner  ! 

What  shall  it  be,  and  where?  A  restaurant 
which  does  not  specialize  on  high  prices,  nor 
extremely  low.  A  slice  of  rare  roast  beef 
if  you  can  stand  the  red  meats — a  bowl  of 
soup — wonderful  food  this  soup — a  cup  of  tea 
to  quiet  any  loose  end  nerve — and  a  vegetable 
of  some  sort — with  potatoes  banned  if  you're 
stout — and  then  just  a  morsel  of  dessert,  to 
fill  that  void,  which  any  dinner  without  dessert 
leaves. 

And  now  we  have  the  evening  before  us? 
Don't  let's  make  it  a  long  and  exciting  affair. 
Let's  try  something  worth  while — a  movie  per- 
haps— no  dance,  no  great  excitements  at  this, 
the  start  of  our  cure.  And  then  home  to 
bed  for  a  good  sleep,  nine  hours  anyhow. 

Up  in  the  morning,  the  breakfast  of  yester- 
day continued.  There  we  have  it.  We're  on 
a  routine  which  will  bring  the  roses  to  our 
cheeks,  in  time,  and  keep  our  hearts  happy 
and  our  thoughts  high. 

And  now  that  we've  gotten  our  start,  some 
day  I'll  tell  you  how  to  pick  a  sweetheart- — 
from  my  own  observations  of  sweethearts,  for 
all  girls  have  sweethearts,  in  their  minds  at 
least,  but  we  have  no  time  for  such  things 
until  our  health  has  moved  up  a  notch,  several 
notches,  and  we're  on  the  road  to  full,  robust 
health.     Selah !    Till  we  meet  again. 

—  ffl 
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With  the  majority  of  people  who  comprise 
motion-picture  theatre  audiences,  the  idea 
prevails  that  the  chief  requirement  in  the 
making  of  a  picture  is  action,  and  that  all 
an  actor  or  an  actress  has  to  do  is  to  "regis- 
ter" certain  actions,  expressions  arid  move- 
ments. 

There  is  one  quality  which  is  even  more 
important   than   action,    and   that   is   thought. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  feature  picture 
which  shows  the  most  thought  is  the  one 
which  will  live  the  longest,  and  it  is  the  actor 
or  actress  who  exercises  the  deepest  thought 
whose   name  will   be  best   remembered. 

A  performance  permeated  with  true  thought 
is  like  a  living  thing,  and  the  very  truth  of  it 
impresses  and  is  photographed  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  see  it. 

I  j  always  enjoy,  a  Charlie  Chaplin  comedy 
because  of  the  thought  Chaplin  puts  into 
every  action,  every  detail.  Chaplin  does  not 
say,  "I've  got  a  funny  idea,  let  us  do  this  and 
that."  He  gives  weeks  of  thought  to  his  sit- 
uations and  their  relation  to  laughs,  and 
figures  out  how  one  amusing  situation  will 
lead  more  or  less  naturally  to  another;  he 
keeps  his  audience  interested  in  his  characters 
as  well  as  the  laughable  situations  they  get  into. 

David  W.  Griffith  continues  as  the  master 
director  he  is  because  he  gives  thought  to  all 
he  does  and  because  he  makes  his  characters 
exercise  thought,  too,  and  we  actually  know 
what  his  men  and  women  are  thinking  about, 
as  well  as  what  they   are  doing. 

I  like  to  have  artists  around  me  who 
"think  their  parts"  as  well  as  act  them;  I 
want  actors  who  make  me  give  the  best  there 
is  in  me.  It  is  the  combination  of  good 
actors  that  makes  the  sort  of  photoplay  that 
audiences  want  to  see  and  enjoy. 

I  always  want  to  think  my  part  out  first 
and  then  the  acting  is  comparatively  easy, 
the  main  thing  being  to  keep  within  the  char- 
acterization and  never  get  outside  it,  to  be 
what  the  character  calls  for — be  as  natural 
as  possible.  This  no  actor  can  accomplish 
unless  thought  is  exercised. 
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What  is  more  mechanical  and  uninteresting 
than  the  so-called  features  which  are  "turned 
out"   by   some  of  our  directors  ? 

The  mechanical  director  starts  out  with 
a  script  and  some  performers,  the  latter  not 
knowing  what  the  scenario  is  about  and  not 
caring — why  should  they?  Mr.  Director  tells 
them  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  what  he  tells 
them    to    do.     When    the    times    comes    they 


"register"  the  expressions  and  actions  they  are 
instructed  to,  and  the  result  every  time  is  a 
"movie"  and  a  setback  to  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  the  photoplay. 

Good  actors  and  a  good  story  are  of  little 
value  unless  earnest  thought  is  given,  and 
this  thought  should  be  bestowed  by  the 
director,  the  actor,  and  the  photographer  on 
the  work  in  hand. 


Jl  Studio  in  Motion 


Here,  Photoplay  Fans,  Is  How  it  Looks  in  a  Motion  Picture  Studio  While  Your  Evening's 
Entertainment  is  Being  "Made."  It's  Evelyn  Greely,  June  Elridge  and  Carlyle  Blackwell  Doing 
a  Scene  in  "The  Price  of  Doubt",  With  Dell  Henderson  Doing  the  Directing. 
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Jy  MARJGRIE  MANNER! 


AY  ALLISON  is  a  good  sport.     One  is  so  accustomed  to 

thinking  of  a  beauty  as  a  person  who  languishes  in  silks 

and  satins  and  spends  hours  under  the  protective  care 

of  a  maid,  masseuse,  or  hair-dresser  that  I  cannot  resist 

telling  you  the  honest-to-goodness  story  of  May  Allison. 

You    know    she    is   beautiful,   her    photographs    are 

sufficient  proof  of  that,  moreover  she  is  a  blonde,  and  one  generally 

thinks  of  blondes  as  being  especially  afraid  of  work,  of  sun  and  air 

and  wind  and  cold. 

But  not  so  May. 

It  is  not  too  all-engrossing  a  statement  to  say  that  May  Allison 
had  been  the  busiest  little  star  in  the  movie  heavens  for  the  last  few 
months. 

It  all  started  when  Metro  wanted  her  to  finish  "The  Winning  of 
Beatrice"  in  record  time  in  order  that  she  might  leave  at  once  for 
the  coast.  May  worked  from  eight-thirty  A.  M.,  until  one  and  two 
the  next  morning  for  four  consecutive  days.  Her  large  blue  eyes 
became  so  light-burned  from  being  exposed  so  constantly  to  the  glare 
of  the  Cooper-Hewitts  that  a  doctor  had  to  be  in  attendance  to  bathe 
them  properly  and  relieve  the  intense  pain  and  bloodshot  condition 
which  would  have  shown  in  the  picture. 

Did  May  complain?  Did  she  beg  off,  did  she  utter  one  word  of 
protest?  Not  she.  She  smiled  and  joked  with  even  the  most  envious 
extra,  ate  cold  meals  and  was  overheard  telling  her  maid  to  lie  down 
for  a  few  moments  or  she'd  be  all  in. 

Maxwell  Karger  remarked  as  he  watched  her  tirelessly  playing 
her  part,  "That  girl's  a  thoroughbred.     She  deserves  success." 


All  Aboard  With  May  Allison 

Out  on  the  coast,  May's  new  picture  had  already  been  started 
and  she  jumped  from  the  train  into  her  dressing  room  and  a  hurried 
coat  of  make-up. 

Then  the  time  drew  near  to  begin  "Peggy  Does  Her  Darndest." 
In  this,  as  you  know,  May  Allison  portrayed  the  part  of  a  girl  who 
wants  to  be  a  boy.  When  you  saw  her  throw  Frank  Currier  over  her 
head  with  a  simple  twist  of  her  slim  white  wrist,  you  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  little  piece  of  work. 

But  you  couldn't  know  that  for  a  week  before  that  scene  was 
filmed  May  practised  boxing  and  wrestling.  Her  beautiful  hands 
grew  quite  calloused,  her  knees  were  often  black  and  blue,  her  back 
and  shoulders  and  arms  ached  so  that  bed  looked  mighty  good  to  her. 

Did  she  complain  ? 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Bull  Montana,  Spike  Robinson 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


May  In  Her  Boudoir 


Miss  Allison  and  Camera  Crew  On  Huge  Rock  Overlooking 
Santa   Cruz   Island 
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The  Parisian  Tigress 


By  LILLYN  BEATRICE  MILYR 


a 


Viola  Dana  as  the  Parisian  Tigress 


T  had  been  raining  all  day,  and 
the  pedestrians  scurried  into 
their  houses  for  shelter.  Count 
de  Suchet  had  just  returned  from 
a  government  conference,  and 
being  unable  to  secure  a  taxi, 
had  walked  to  his  residence,  and  his  clothes 
were  soaked  from  the  down-pouring  rain. 
He  divested  himself  of  these  wet  garments, 
replaced  them  with  dry  ones,  and  made  his 
way  to  his  library,  where  he  found  his  butler 
had  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fireplace,  which 
illuminated  the  dark  room  to  make  it  unu- 
sually inviting  and  tempting  to  sit  there  in 
one  of  those  large  comfortable  chairs  and 
smoke  and  meditate.  But  the  dismal  day 
made  Count  de  Suchet  desire  companionship. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
mind,  and  wanted  to  unfold  it  to  an  atten- 
tive listener.  So  he  called  his  friend,  Henri 
Dutray,  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  a  close  com- 
panion to  him  for  a  number  of  years,  on 
the  phone.  Dutray  was  glad  to  enjoy  his 
hospitality  for  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  pulling  a  chair  alongside 
of  Count  de  Suchet  and  gazing  into  the  lick- 
ing flames.  The  two  men  sat  there  in  silence, 
and  with  the  mind  of  the  Count  wandering 
into  the  past,  he  was  the  first  to  break  the 
spell. 

"I  say,  Dutray,"  the  Count  said  abruptly, 
"did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  about  my  son's 
unhappy  romance?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,  Count,"  replied 
Dutray,  as  he  moved  his  chair  back  from  the 
increasing  heat,  "Do  tell  it  to  me,  I  am  quite 
interested." 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  "when  my  boy 
was  young,  he  became  infatuated  with  a 
famous  dancer,  named  Mimi,  and  finally  mar- 
ried her.  There  was  a  child  born,  but  I 
doubted  whether  it  was  really  the  babe  of  my 
son.  My  boy  idolized  this  dancer,  but  I  didn't 
approve  of  the  marriage,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  induce  her  to  leave  him,  offering  her  a 
handsome  sum,  but  she  refused,  and  pleaded 


with  me  not  to  spoil  her  happiness.  I  tried 
every  possible  way  to  separate  them,  and  one 
day  when  I  had  thought  I  received  her  promise 
to  give  up  my  son,  he  arrived  unexpectedly 
and  refused  to  either  give  her  up  or  the  child. 
When  I  considered  my  social  position,  I  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  disown  him.  It 
grieved  me  greatly  to  do  this,  but  I  saw  to  it 
that  they  would  not  want  for  anything.  It 
certainly  pleased  me  when  I  finally  convinced 
her  that  she  was  ruining  the  life  of  the  man 
she  loved  and  was  breaking  my  wife's  heart. 
The  baby  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  French 
family  to  be  reared  as  their  own,  after  my 
son's  wife  gave  them  the  money  I  had  given 
her  as  an  inducement  to  give  my  boy  up. 
But  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  had  heard 
that  she  had  committed  suicide  and  had  not 
told  my  boy  with  whom  she  had  placed  the 
child.  A  search  was  made  and  the  only  clue 
we  had  to  work  on  was  a  peculiar  shaped 
ring,  which  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  I  have  on  my  finger.  His  wife  had 
worn  the  ring  for  a  long  time  and  it  was 
supposed  that  she  left  it  with  the  boy. 

"The  search  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  loss  of  the  child  helped  to  age  him  rapidly, 
and  one  day  we  were  fortunate  in  our  lookout 
on  the  streets,  and  found  a  dancer  who 
resembled  Jeanne,  my  son's  daughter.  My 
fr'end,  an  artist,  came  upon  her  in  Paris,  in 
a  rendezvous,  where  artists  and  students 
commingle  with  Apaches,  and  all  pay  tribute 
to  Bacchus,  and  he 
found  out  from  her  that 
she  was  compelled  to 
dance  by  Jacques,  who 
lived  off  her  earnings. 
Jeanne  was  tired  of 
dancing  for  Jacques' 
up-keep,  and  ran  to  my 
friend  for  protection. 
He  conceived  the  plan 
to  educate  her  and  pass 
her  off  as  the  daughter 
of  my  boy,  and  having 
a  ring  made  like  the 
one  I  wear,  he  con- 
vinced my  boy  that  it 
was  his  1  o  n  g-  1  o  s  t 
daughter  that  he  had 
brought  to  him.  The 
good  fortune  came  too 
late,  and  his  condition 
began  to  grow  worse, 
but  he  lingered  for 
some  time  after,  buoyed 
up  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  his  daugh- 
ter to  live  for  and  love. 

"Jeanne  was  glad  to 
have  found  this  new 
home,  but  she  didn't 
like  the  attentions  that 
were  paid  to  her,  and 
she  would  often  go  to 
a  nearby  Chateau, 
where  Albert  Chauroy 
lived.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  and 
their  friendship  ripened 
into  love,  but  she  held 
him  off,  not  knowing 
the  reason  why. 

"But  Jacques  was  not 
content  with  the  sum 
he   had   been   paid   for 


the  release  of  Jeanne,  and  came  to  her  to  tor- 
ment her  for  some  more.  She  refused,  and  he 
threatened  to  rob  the  safe  of  the  family  jewels 
and  reveal  her  identity  if  she  squealed.  The 
■conversation  was  overheard,  and  when  he 
came  the  next  night  to  carry  out  his  threat, 
the  butler  intercepted  him  and  Jacques  was 
shot.  His  dying  words  revealed  that  Jeanne 
was  not  a  substitute  for  the  daughter,  but  was 
Jeanne  herself,  who  was  left  with  his  parents 
when  a  child,  and  that  upon  their  death  he  had 
posed  as  her  father  and  forced  her  to  dance 
to  support  him.  Jacques  then  died,  but  not 
before  he  exposed  my  friend  for  trying  to  have 
Jeanne  inherit  the  fortune  and  then  marry 
her. 

Jeanne  was  joyous  over  the  fact  that  she 
was  now  really  among  her  own  people,  and 
when  Albert  called  to  see  her  the  next  day, 
he  laid  bare  his  heart  and  she  accepted.  .  .  ." 

The  fire  in  the  library  had  died  out,  it 
had  grown  dark,  and  the  aged  Count  would 
have  told  more,  but  he  looked  over  to  his 
supposed  listener  and  was  dumfounded  when 
he  discovered  that  he  was  actually  dozing  in 
the  comfortable  chair,  the  heat  making  him 
sleepy,  and  on  account  of  the  story  being  of 
little   interest  to  him. 
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TMEVILLA6E  CUT-UP 


THE  CAST 

BUDDY BRYANT  WASHBURN 

Mrs.  PeelerL Adele  Farrington 

Miss  Peeler Winifred  Greenwood 

Mary Shirley  Mason 

Myrtle Edna  Mae  Cooper 

Perkins Casson  Ferguson 

Hards C.  H.  Geldai't 

Percival Edward  Alexander 

Chilton Robert  Dunbar 

Policeman Guy  Oliver 


VERYONE     about     town     knew 

"Buddy"    Marsh.      He    was    one 

of  those  clever  bits  of  humanity 

who  was  happy  even  though  he 

had  but  ten  cents  in  his  pocket. 

Never  worrying  where  the  next 

ould  come  from,  he  would  strut  along 

let  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire,  and 

denied  that  he  looked  the  part.     He 

Tilways      immaculately     groomed;      the 

tst  defect  in  his  attire  would  give  him 

concern,  and  if  it  were  the  case  of  a 

that  waj  lacking  to  make  him  look  the 

|his  last  dime  would  go  for  the  purpose. 

!'riends  liked  him  for  his  genial  disposi- 

khis   care-free   attitude,   and   envied   him 

Is  robust  form,  his  radiancy  of  life  and 

[arkling  vitality.    But  for  all,  they  feared 

They  never  knew  who  were  going  to 

next  victims  of  his  jokes.    He  had  tried 

fc  every  conceivable  joke  on  them,  and 

f.ook  them  all  good-naturedly.    When  the 

jilities  for  joking  had  become  exhausted, 

Fsolved  that  he  wanted  to  meet  some  new 

,  and  he  would  go  to  the  "big  city"  to  try 

tand  at  the  game  of  fortune-making. 

riving   in   the    city,    he   was   amazed    at 

oig  crowds,  tall  buildings  and  congested 

c.      Dodging    through     the     crowds,    he 

id  near  a  newsstand  and  bought  a  paper, 

.ance  through  the  Want  Ads.     The  first 

fion  that  appealed  to  him  was  a  vacancy 

11    down-town    soda    fountain    at    $10    per 

Ik.      He    thought    this    would    be    a    good 

\  and  made  his  way  to  the  address  given. 

inately   he    was    engaged    instantly,    and 

[r   his    first    day's    work,    he   hunted    up    a 

•tp   lodging   place    and    found    a    pleasant 

conducted   by    Mrs.     Peeler.       He     was 

[ctant    to    spend    too    much    of    his    wages 

'  a  room,  and  was  about  to  leave  in  search 

'a    cheaper     place,     when     Mrs.     Peeler's 

ghter    came    into    the    room,    having    just 

urned    from    her     place     of     employment. 

?ht  then  Buddy  decided  that  this  place  was 

ap  enough   and  that  he  would  stay  there 

a  few  weeks  at  least.     Miss  Peeler  liked 

ddy    for   his    ever-radiant    smile,,  and   the 

>t  evening  spent  at  her  house  gave  evidence 

Buddy  that  the  big  city  had  lots  of  attrac- 

is  for  him. 

•uddy    found   out   the   next    morning   that 
s  Peeler  was  employed  near  him,  and  they 


rode  down  in  the  subway  together,  and  he 
insisted  that  she  go  over  to  the  soda  fountain 
and  enjoy  a  sundae,  mixed  by  him.  She 
pleaded  that  she  would  be  late  at  the  office, 
but  he  was  so  insistent  that  she  consented. 
Try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  make  a 
sundae  that  would  suit  him.  He  endeavored 
to  make  a  very  appetizing  dish  out  of  it, 
but  fate  was  against  him.  Either  the  ice 
cream  was  too  soft  and  ran  over  the  sides, 
or  the  cherry  would  not  stick  on  top.  No 
use  trying  to  make  an  appetizing  dish,  it 
couldn't   be  done,    and   it   was   a   sad   looking 


sundae  that  he  handed  to  her,  but  she  enjoyed 
it,  not  because  it  was  so  tasty,  but  on  account 
of  it  being  made  by  one  whom  she  was  rapidly 
growing  to  like.  Promising  again  to  return, 
she  thanked  him  and  departed.  . 

The  attendant  at  the  cigar  counter  knew 
it  was  his  place  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
new  clerk,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Buddy   at   the  first   idle   moment. 

"I  say  Buddy,"  the  cigar  salesman  remarked, 
after  welcoming  him  to  the  staff,  "are  you 
going  to  the  Drug  Clerks'  Ball?  It  is  going 
to  be  some  affair,  and  you  ought  to  get  in 
on  it!  What  do  you  say? — Will  you  go  if 
I  get  the  tickets — there  will  be  some  nice 
girls  there,  and  I  will  introduce  you  around." 
I  am  going  to  take  my  girl  friend  Myrtle, 
and  I  will  ask  her  to  bring  Mary  Stacey. 
Mary  is  a  wonderful  little  girl,  and  she's 
awfully  popular,  too.  .  .  .  Has  a  splendid 
position  as  librarian.  — I  know  you'll  like 
her.     How  about  it?" 

Buddy  was  all  attention.  He  had  met  Miss 
Peeler  the  night  before  and  here  was  the 
chance  to  meet  another,  and  he  felt  that  he 
needed  someone  to  take  him  around  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  city  and  the  people. 
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Viola  Dana  as  the  Parisian  Tigress 

T  had  been  raining  all  day,  and 
the  pedestrians  scurried  into 
their  houses  for  shelter.  Count 
de  Suchet  had  just  returned  from 
a  government  conference,  and 
being  unable  to  secure  a  taxi, 
had  walked  to  his  residence,  and  his  clothes 
were  soaked  from  the  down-pouring  rain. 
He  divested  himself  of  these  wet  garments, 
replaced  them  with  dry  ones,  and  made  his 
way  to  his  library,  where  he  found  his  butler 
had  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fireplace,  which 
illuminated  the  dark  room  to  make  it  unu- 
sually inviting  and  tempting  to  sit  there  in 
one  of  those  large  comfortable  chairs  and 
smoke  and  meditate.  But  the  dismal  day 
made  Count  de  Suchet  desire  companionship. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
mind,  and  wanted  to  unfold  it  to  an  atten- 
tive listener.  So  he  called  his  friend,  Henri 
Dutray,  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  a  close  com- 
panion to  him  for  a  number  of  years,  on 
the  phone.  Dutray  was  glad  to  enjoy  his 
hospitality  for  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  pulling  a  chair  alongside 
of  Count  de  Suchet  and  gazing  into  the  lick- 
ing flames.  The  two  men  sat  there  in  silence, 
and  with  the  mind  of  the  Count  wandering 
into  the  past,  he  was  the  first  to  break  the 
spell. 

"I  say,  Dutray,"  the  Count  said  abruptly, 
"did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  about  my  son's 
unhappy  romance?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,  Count,"  replied 
Dutray,  as  he  moved  his  chair  back  from  the 
increasing  heat,  "Do  tell  it  to  me,  I  am  quite 
interested." 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  began,  "when  my  boy 
was  young,  he  became  infatuated  with  a 
famous  dancer,  named  Mimi,  and  finally  mar- 
ried her.  There  was  a  child  born,  but  I 
doubted  whether  it  was  really  the  babe  of  my 
son.  My  boy  idolized  this  dancer,  but  I  didn't 
approve  of  the  marriage,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  induce  her  to  leave  him,  offering  her  a 
handsome  sum,  but  she  refused,  and  pleaded 


with  me  not  to  spoil  her  happiness.  I  tried 
every  possible  way  to  separate  them,  and  one 
day  when  I  had  thought  I  received  her  promise 
to  give  up  my  son,  he  arrived  unexpectedly 
and  refused  to  either  give  her  up  or  the  child. 
When  I  considered  my  social  position,  I  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  disown  him.  It 
grieved  me  greatly  to  do  this,  but  I  saw  to  it 
that  they  would  not  want  for  anything.  It 
certainly  pleased  me  when  I  finally  convinced 
her  that  she  was  ruining  the  life  of  the  man 
she  loved  and  was  breaking  my  wife's  heart. 
The  baby  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  French 
family  to  be  reared  as  their  own,  after  my 
son's  wife  gave  them  the  money  I  had  given 
her  as  an  inducement  to  give  my  boy  up. 
But  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  had  heard 
that  she  had  committed  suicide  and  had  not 
told  my  boy  with  whom  she  had  placed  the 
child.  A  search  was  made  and  the  only  clue 
we  had  to  work  on  was  a  peculiar  shaped 
ring,  which  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  I  have  on  my  finger.  His  wife  had 
worn  the  ring  for  a  long  time  and  it  was 
supposed  that  she  left  it  with  the  boy. 

"The  search  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  loss  of  the  child  helped  to  age  him  rapidly, 
and  one  day  we  were  fortunate  in  our  lookout 
on  the  streets,  and  found  a  dancer  who 
resembled  Jeanne,  my  son's  daughter.  My 
fr'end,  an  artist,  came  upon  her  in  Paris,  in 
a  rendezvous,  where  artists  and  students 
commingle  with  Apaches,  and  all  pay  tribute 
to  Bacchus,  and  he 
found  out  from  her  that 
she  was  compelled  to 
dance  by  Jacques,  who 
lived  off  her  earnings. 
Jeanne  was  tired  of 
dancing  for  Jacques' 
up-keep,  and  ran  to  my 
friend  for  protection. 
He  conceived  the  plan 
to  educate  her  and  pass 
her  off  as  the  daughter 
of  my  boy,  and  having 
a  ring  made  like  the 
one  I  wear,  he  con- 
vinced my  boy  that  it 
was  his  1  o  n  g  -  1  o  s  t 
daughter  that  he  had 
brought  to  him.  The 
good  fortune  came  too 
late,  and  his  condition 
began  to  grow  worse, 
but  he  lingered  for 
some  time  after,  buoyed 
up  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  his  daugh- 
ter to  live  for  and  love. 

"Jeanne  was  glad  to 
have  found  this  new 
home,  but  she  didn't 
like  the  attentions  that 
were  paid  to  her,  and 
she  would  often  go  to 
a  nearby  Chateau, 
where  Albert  Chauroy 
lived.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  and 
their  friendship  ripened 
into  love,  but  she  held 
him  off,  not  knowing 
the  reason  why. 

"But  Jacques  was  not 
content  with  the  sum 
he   had   been   paid   for 


the  release  of  Jeanne,  and  came  to  her  to  tor- 
ment her  for  some  more.  She  refused,  and  he 
threatened  to  rob  the  safe  of  the  family  jewels 
and  reveal  her  identity  if  she  squealed.  The 
conversation  was  overheard,  and  when  he 
came  the  next  night  to  carry  out  his  threat 
the  butler  intercepted  him  and  Jacques  wa 
shot.  His  dying  words  revealed  that  Jeann; 
was  not  a  substitute  for  the  daughter,  but  wa" 
Jeanne  herself,  who  was  left  with  his  parents 
when  a  child,  and  that  upon  their  death  he  hac 
posed  as  her  father  and  forced  her  to  dance^ 
to  support  him.  Jacques  then  died,  but  not 
before  he  exposed  my  friend  for  trying  to  have 
Jeanne  inherit  the  fortune  and  then  marry 
her. 

Jeanne   was  joyous  over  the   fact  that  shei 
was   now  really   among  her  own   people,   anj 
when  Albert  called  to  see  her  the  next  da 
he  laid  bare  his  heart  and  she  accepted. 

The    fire    in    the    library    had    died    out^ 
had  grown  dark,   and  the  aged  Count  wc 
have    told    more,    but   he    looked   over   to  ] 
supposed  listener  and  was  dumfounded 
he  discovered  that  he  was  actually  dozir 
the  comfortable   chair,  the  heat   making 
sleepy,  and  on  account  of  the  story  beini 
little   interest  to  him. 
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TriEVlLLA6E  CUT-UP 


THE  CAST 

BUDDY BRYANT   WASHBURN 

Mrs.  Peelers Adele  Farrington 

Miss  Peeler Winifred  Greenwood 

Mary Shirley  Mason 

Myrtle Edna  Mae  Cooper 

Perkins Casson  Ferguson 

Hards C.  H.  Geldart 

Percival Edward  Alexander 

Chilton Robert  Dunbar 

Policeman Guy  Oliver 


VERYONE  about  town  knew 
"Buddy"  Marsh.  He  was  one 
of  those  clever  bits  of  humanity 
who  was  happy  even  though  he 
had  but  ten  cents  in  his  pocket. 
Never  worrying  where  the  next 
meal  would  come  from,  he  would  strut  along 
the  street  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire,  and 
no  one  denied  that  he  looked  the  part.  He 
was  always  immaculately  groomed ;  the 
slightest  defect  in  his  attire  would  give  him 
great  concern,  and  if  it  were  the  case  of  a 
shine  that  wa^>  lacking  to  make  him  look  the 
part,  his  last  dime  would  go  for  the  purpose. 
His  friends  liked  him  for  his  genial  disposi- 
tion, his  care-free  attitude,  and  envied  him 
for  his  robust  form,  his  radiancy  of  life  and 
his  sparkling  vitality.  But  for  all,  they  feared 
him.  They  never  knew  who  were  going  to 
be  the  next  victims  of  his  jokes.  He  had  tried 
almost  every  conceivable  joke  on  them,  and 
they  took  them  all  good-naturedly.  When  the 
possibilities  for  joking  had  become  exhausted, 
he  resolved  that  he  wanted  to  meet  some  new 
faces,  and  he  would  go  to  the  "big  city"  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  game  of  fortune-making. 

Arriving  in  the  city,  he  was  amazed  at 
the  big  crowds,  tall  buildings  and  congested 
traffic.  Dodging  through  the  crowds,  he 
paused  near  a  newsstand  and  bought  a  paper, 
to  glance  through  the  Want  Ads.  The  first 
position  that  appealed  to  him  was  a  vacancy 
at  a  down-town  soda  fountain  at  $10  per 
week.  He  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
start,  and  made  his  way  to  the  address  given. 
Fortunately  he  was  engaged  instantly,  and 
after  his  first  day's  work,  he  hunted  up  a 
cheap  lodging  place  and  found  a  pleasant 
one  conducted  by  Mrs.  Peeler.  He  was 
reluctant  to  spend  too  much  of  his  wages 
for  a  room,  and  was  about  to  leave  in  search 
of  a  cheaper  place,  when  Mrs.  Peeler's 
daughter  came  into  the  room,  having  just 
returned  from  her  place  of  employment. 
Right  then  Buddy  decided  that  this  place  was 
cheap  enough  and  that  he  would  stay  there 
for  a  few  weeks  at  least.  Miss  Peeler  liked 
Buddy  for  his  ever-radiant  smile,,  and  the 
first  evening  spent  at  her  house  gave  evidence 
to  Buddy  that  the  big  city  had  lots  of  attrac- 
tions for  him. 

Buddy  found  out  the  next  morning  that 
Miss  Peeler  was  employed  near  him,  and  they 


rode  down  in  the  subway  together,  and  he 
insisted  that  she  go  over  to  the  soda  fountain 
and  enjoy  a  sundae,  mixed  by  him.  She 
pleaded  that  she  would  be  late  at  the  office, 
but  he  was  so  insistent  that  she  consented. 
Try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  make  a 
sundae  that  would  suit  him.  He  endeavored 
to  make  a  very  appetizing  dish  out  of  it, 
but  fate  was  against  him.  Either  the  ice 
cream  was  too  soft  and  ran  over  the  sides, 
or  the  cherry  would  not  stick  on  top.  No 
use  trying  to  make  an  appetizing  dish,  it 
couldn't   be  done,    and   it   was   a    sad   looking 


sundae  that  he  handed  to  her,  but  she  enjoyed 
it,  not  because  it  was  so  tasty,  but  on  account 
of  it  being  made  by  one  whom  she  was  rapidly 
growing  to  like.  Promising  again  to  return, 
she  thanked  him  and  departed.  . 

The  attendant  at  the  cigar  counter  knew 
it  was  his  place  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
new  clerk,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Buddy   at  the  first   idle   moment. 

"I  say  Buddy,"  the  cigar  salesman  remarked, 
after  welcoming  him  to  the  staff,  "are  you 
going  to  the  Drug  Clerks'  Ball?  It  is  going 
to  be  some  affair,  and  you  ought  to  get  in 
on  it !  What  do  you  say  ? — Will  you  go  if 
I  get  the  tickets — there  will  be  some  nice 
girls  there,  and  I  will  introduce  you  around.' 
I  am  going  to  take  my  girl  friend  Myrtle, 
and  I  will  ask  her  to  bring  Alary  Stacey. 
Mary  is  a  wonderful  little  girl,  and  she's 
awfully  popular,  too.  .  .  .  Has  a  splendid 
position  as  librarian.  — I  know  you'll  like 
her.     How  about  it?" 

Buddy  was  all  attention.  He  had  met  Miss 
Peeler  the  night  before  and  here  was  the 
chance  to  meet  another,  and  he  felt  that  he 
needed  someone  to  take  him  around  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  city  and  the  people. 
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"Sure  thing!"  Buddy  replied,  "you  can 
count  me  in  on  it.  I  am  always  ready  to  go 
anywhere  there  is  fun." 

And  his  new  friend  went  to  the  telephone 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  tickets  and 
the  girls. 

Buddy  could  hardly  wait  for  the  day  to 
pass,  due  to  his  anxiety  to  attend  the  ball 
that  night,  and  from  his  high  spirits,  he 
was  judged  to  be  happy,  but  behind  that  never 
fading  smile,  there  was  an  active  brain  work- 
ing. He  was  in  a  quandary.  His  short 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Peeler  had  ripened 
into  more  than  mere  friendship,  and  he 
decided  he  would  prefer  to  take  her  to  the 
ball,  but  how  would  he  arrange  about  his 
other  engagement.  He  had  been  too  quick 
in  accepting  his  friend's  offer  to  furnish  him 
with  a  partner  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

Just  as  the  store  was  about  to  be  closed 
he  called  the  cigar  salesman  over  to  the 
fountain. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Buddy?"  he  asked, 
as  he  noticed  a  downcast  look  on  Buddy's 
face,  "You  have  been  in  great  spirits  all  day, 
and  now  you  look  as  if  you've  lost  your  best 
friend." 

"That's  just  it,"  complained  Buddy,  brush- 
ing his  hair  back  with  his  hand,  "when  I 
accepted  your  offer  of  a  girl,  I  forgot  that 
I  had  made  a  sort  of  an  engagement  with  the 
girl  who  was  in  here.  I  am  living  at  her 
house,  and  I  know  she  will  be  peeved  if  I 
break  the  first  real  engagement  I  have  had 
with  her.  Can't  you  call  the  other  off  for 
me?  I  don't  think  she  will  mind,  and  you 
should  be  clever  enough  to  fix  up  some  sort 
of  an  apology." 

Knowing  that  his  girl  friend  would  be 
angered  by  his  breaking  up  the  little  quartette 
which  had  been  planned,  his  friend  for  a 
moment  did  not  reply.  But  his  expression 
told  he  was  disappointed. 

"Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  look  at  it, 
all  right,"  he  said  in  surly  tones,  "you  don't 
know  what  you  are  missing — Mary  is  a  queen 
when  compared  with  the  girl  you  had  here." 

But  Buddy  wasn't  taking  any  chances.  He 
would  be  there  just'  the  same  with  Miss 
Peeler,  whom  he  felt  sure  would  rather  attend 
the  ball  than  spend  the  evening  at  home. 

He  hurried  from  the  store  to  his  boarding 
house,    where   he    found    Miss   Peeler — sitting 


at  the  supper  table, 
waiting  for  Buddy  to 
put  in  an  appearance 
before  she  ate. 

"Hello  everybody,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  her 
mother  came  in  the 
room  to  serve.  And 
seating  himself  next  to 
the  daughter  of  t  h  e 
landlady,  he  leaned 
over  and  said  :  "Will 
you  go  to  the  ball  with 
me  tonight— it's  going 
to  be  a  great  affair  and 
it  will  be  lots  more  fun 
than  staying  home  this 
evening." 

She  had  neve  r  at- 
tended many  dances,  as 
the  friends  she  knew 
never  invited  her.  She 
jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  immediately 
after  supper,  she  hur- 
riedly slipped  into  an 
evening  dress,  and  ac- 

the1balTed   B  U  d  d  Y  t0  He  Simply  Could  Not  Make  a  Sundae  Nice  Enough  for  That  Nice  Girl 

In  the  midst  of  the 
frivolity  and  during  the  dances,  Buddy's  desire 
to  play  some  prankish  trick  entered  his  mind, 
and  he  went  into  the  next  room  and  made  a 
weird  looking  object  from  an  old  glove  and 
shoe  strings  that  looked  like  a  large  spider. 
When  he  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  dance 
floor  he  dropped  it.  No  sooner  had  some  of 
the  dancers  glided  by  it  than  a  girl  let  out  a 
shrill  scream.  Buddy  stood  back  from  the 
crowd  with  a  sober  face,  and  when  he  noticed 
the  girl  reel,  he  knew  she  was  about  to  faint, 
and  rushing  forward,  he  caught  her  just  in 
time  to  save  her  from  a  fall.  He  looked 
down  into  her  half-closed  eyes.  Here  indeed 
was  a  pretty  girl,  and  he  hoped  that  she 
would  not  revive  soon — it  was  too  pleasant 
an  experience  to  hold  her  there.  His  ■  drug 
store  friend  saw  the  incident  and  immediately 
brought  a  glass  of  water.  After  sipping  the 
water,  the  girl  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
into  Buddy's  radiant  smile,  whereupon  he 
carefully   released   her   from  his   arms. 

Buddy   whispered  to 


his  friend.  "Who  is  the  young  lady  that  just 
fainted.  .  .  .  I'll  say  she's   a   wonder." 

"That's  the  girl  I  arranged  for  you  to 
bring  here  tonight,"  the  other  said  calmly. 
"I  haven't  told  her  you  were  the  fellow  who 
disappointed  her,  so  if  you  care  to  meet  her, 
I  will  introduce  you." 

"You're  a  brick!"  Buddy  exclaimed,  "Let's 
go  over  now,  so  that  I  can  arrange  a  dance." 

With  locked  arms,'  they  marched  .over  to 
the  girl  who  was  standing  talking  to  a  friend. 

Buddy  stood  there  for  a  moment,  waiting 
for  her  to  finish  her  conversation  and  admired 
her.  She  looked  wonderful  standing  there, 
happily  chatting  with  her  friend.  Conscious 
of  someone  standing  behind  her,  she  turned 
around. 

"Delighted  to  meet  you,  I  assure  you,"  she 
said  smilingly  to  Buddy,  who  was  over- 
whelmed  with   joy. 

For  three  successive  dances,  Buddy  was 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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By  T.  JEFFERSON  GERAGHTY 


One  of  Viola  Dana's  Most  Striking  Poses 


HEN  first  I  met  Viola  Dana-^ 
which  was  about  an  hour  before 
I  wrote  this — I  felt  like  doubling 
my  fist,  holding  my  right  arm  out 
stiffly  and  saying  to  her:  "Hang 
on  there  and  tell  me  when  you  are 
on."  She  impresses  you  as  being  just  that 
tiny.  And  can  you  imagine  this  petite,  win- 
some and  dainty  little  creature  telling  you — 
and  every  bit  in  earnest,  too — of  her  ambition 
to  play  strong,  tragic  parts  like  the  Divine 
Sarah?  She  looks  more  like  a  miss  ready  for 
her  first  year  in  a  boarding  school  than  one 
of  the  greatest  little  emotional  actresses  on 
the  stage  or  screen.  Yet  she  is  all  this  and 
more — very,  very  much  more.  For  there  are 
few  who  excel  her,  whatever  their  inches,  in 
vital,  emotional  scenes,  and  perhaps  no  other 


star  in  all  the  realm  of  the  silent  drama  is  a 
better  pantomimist  than  Miss   Dana. 

But  she  is  so  exquisitely  small.  Perfectly 
proportioned,  but  so  tiny !  I  could  hardly 
believe  she  was  the  same  little  girl  I  saw 
several  years  ago  in  the  star  role  of  "T-he 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl."  No  one  who  saw 
her  in  that  notable  stage  production  can  ever 
deny  that  she  is  a  supreme  artist. 

After  that  we  talked  of  many  things,  except 
what  I  was  most  curious  to  know.  At  last, 
I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself,  so  I  asked 
her:  "If  you  don't  mind  Miss  Dana,  but, 
how  much  do  you  weigh  ?" 

She  looked  herself  over  about  as  David 
Harum  might  have  surveyed  a  horse  he  con- 
templated buying.  Then  a  puzzled  expression 
came  over  her  face,  which  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  anxiety. 

"You  don't  think  I  am  growing  stout,  do 
you  ?"  she  said,  at  last. 

I  assured  her  that  this  was  the  furthest 
thought  from  my  mind. 

"Well,  a  few  years  ago  I  did  begin  to  take 
on  flesh  and  it  frightened  me  dreadfully. 
Mother  and  I  both  discussed  the  question  at 
length  and  I  decided  to  reduce  through  a 
course  of  dieting  and  exercise.  I  weighed 
107  pounds  then.  Well,  I  quit  eating  candy 
and  all  starchy  foodstuffs  until  I  got  back  to 
my  normal  weight  of  95  pounds." 

She  was  so  serious  and  earnest  about  her 
successful  course  of  dieting  and  reduction  that 
I  could  hardly  resist  laughing  right  out  loud. 
Just  fancy  a  person  tipping  the  beam  at  107 
pounds  and  worrying  about  her  weight ! 
When  she  observed  my  amusement,  she 
laughed  with  me. 

"I  tell  you  it  was  nothing  to  laugh  about," 
she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  (Inci- 
dentally, she  has  a  pair  of  the  most  expressive 
and  attractive  eyes  I  ever  saw.)  "I  was  a 
regular  roly-poly." 

"How  old  are  you  now — -your  real  age  ?" 
I  ventured. 

"Nineteen,"  she  replied.  "And  that  only 
recently.  My,  I  am  getting  old.  I  was  just 
thinking  the  other  day 
how  I  will  manage  to 
live  at  all  when  I  get 
old  and  have  to  retire." 

She  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling  and  heaved  an 
awful  sigh.  One  would 
think  that  she  was 
going  to  die  of  old  age 
about  the  day  after 
tomorrow. 

"I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  retiring.  I 
come  down  town;  I 
wish  I  was  back  home ; 
I  go  to  the  theatre; 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  go  out  shopping. 
I  am  forever  restless, 
and  never  pleased,  un- 
less I  am  working." 

"I  have  one  pet  di- 
version, besides  work. 
I  have  a  passion  for 
buying  hats.  Without 
exaggeration  I  buy,  on 
an  average,  more  than 
one  hat  a  week.  My 
mother  says  it  is  silly. 


Miss  Dana  in  Her  bummer  Attire 

But  I  cannot  help  it.  If  I  see  a  hat  store, 
wild  horses  cannot  hold  me  back.  When  I  am 
not  actually  engaged  in  buying  a  hat  I  am 
trying  one  on.  In  the  event  that  you  want 
to  see  me  before  I  go  to  work  in  the  Metro 
studio,  and  I  am  not  at  home,  just  page  me 
in  one  of  the  big  hat  stores."  (And  she 
named  three  or  four  Fifth  Avenue  milliners 
of  the  most  exclusive  character  where  she 
might  be  found  in  her  odd  moments.) 

She  laughed  heartily  over  this  confession 
of  her  weakness.  Miss  Dana  said  she  formerly 
liked  the  theatre,  but  does  not  go  very  much 
since  motion  pictures  became  the  vogue. 

"The  theatre  seems  so  unreal  to  me  now  that 
it  gets  on  my  nerves.  For  one  thing  I  miss 
the  close-ups  we  see  in  motion  pictures,  which 
(Continued  on  Page  55) 
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Bessie  Love  Is  the  Star  of  These 
Pictures. 

Of  Course,  To  Be  Exact,  There 
Are  a  Few  Clothes  In  This  Story, 
But  They  Can  Hardly  Be  Con- 
sidered Because,  Unlike  Other 
Clothes  and  More  Like  Some 
Movies,  They  Are  Not  Put  On 
Properly. 

We  Shall  Not  Print  Any  Cap- 
tions With  These  Photographs, 
But  Let  Them  and  Bessie  Love 
Speak  for  Themselves,  As  the  Say- 
ing Goes,  and  Tell  the  Naked 
Truth,  As  the  Other  Saying  Goes. 
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E  KNOW  about  the  girls  they  left 
behind  them — these  soldier  boys 
who  sailed  away  to  France,  but 
how  about  the  national  friends 
of  those  boys,  who  wouldn't  be 
left  behind  them — the  moving 
picture  actors  and  actresses?  at  the  same  time, 
in  different  places  the  same  girl  appeared  on 
the  screen.  Private  Garrett,  in  the  Red  Cross 
Recreational  Hut  at  Tours,  might  have  been 
seeing  Charlie  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks  or 
myself  looking  the  same  and  doing  the  same 
things  as  his  wife  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
was  watching  us  do. 

We  were  with  them  on  the  screen  in  France 
wherever  we  could  go,  as  near  the  front  as 
it  was  possible,  and  we  were  with  them  here 
at  home  in  the  hospitals  and  everywhere  out 
of  the  hospitals. 

Personally  there  isn't  anything  so  gratifying 
to  me  as  to  feel  I  have  entertained  some  of 
our  soldiers.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
nothing  the  boys  enjoy  so  much  as  the  movies. 
It's  like  being  among  old  friends,  they  say. 
I  wanted  to  step  out  of  the  screen  and  meet 
them  face  to  face,  and  one  day  Major  Neer- 
gaard,  of  the  Red  Cross,  representing  the 
Stage  Woman's  War  Relief,  asked  me  to  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  hospital. 

Here  the  boys  are  generally  very  cheerful, 


and  as  proud  of  their  wounds  as  a  small  boy, 
whose  broken  arm  is  the  envy  of  all  other  lads 
in  the  neighborhood.  Their  suffering  seems 
more  than  balanced  by  their  sense  of  having 
served  their  country.  Because  of  that  senti- 
ment, fostered  by  the  doctors  and  war- 
workers,  we  must  be  ready  to  show  them  that 
the  country  also  recognizes  the  fact  of  their 
service,  that  a  feeling  of  joyful  sacrifice  be  not 
turned  into  the  hurt  engendered  by  ingratitude. 
The  boys,  some  of  them,  seem  to  anticipate 
a  reaction  of  this  sort  and  that  is  the  great  pity. 

For  instance,  some  wonderful  boys  and 
myself,  were  being  photographed  at  the  Debar- 
kation Hospital,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  New  York.  One  of  the  boys  kept  trying  to 
back  his  chair  out  of  the  picture.  When  the 
photographer  protested,  the  boy  said:  "I  am 
ashamed  to  show  this  leg,"  pointing  to  a  stump 
from  which  the  lower  leg  had  been  taken. 

I  said,  "If  I  had  a  leg  like  that,  gained  as 
yours  was,  I'd  be  so  proud  of  it  I  wouldn't 
speak  to  anyone."  The  boy  sensed  the  gen- 
uineness of  my  remark  and  was  cheered. 

You  can  readily  understand  the  remote  and 
lonely  feeling  of  a  poor  chap  who  has  lost 
an  arm  in  the  war,  or  a  leg.  I  remember  when 
I  felt  very  much  like  that  myself.  It  was  when 
I  was  about  twelve,  and  after  the  presenta- 
tion   in   school    of    "Miles    Standish."      I    had 


taken  the  part  of  the  youthful  and  bashful 
John  Alden,  and  to  aid  my  disguise  I  wore  a 
very  blonde  wig  (boots  and  doublet  besides). 
After  the  performance,  when  I  got  back  into 
girl's  clothes,  and  my  long  hair  hung  in  pig- 
tails down  my  back,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
school  kitchen,  where  refreshments  were  being 
served  and  the  other  members  of  the  "cast" 
made  much  of  by  the  teachers  and  neighbors.  I 
came  forward  with  a  bright  smile,  for  I  had 
gotten  more  applause  than  anyone  else  and 
was  sure  of  much  cake  and  tea  and  my  share 
of  the  praise.  But  after  I  had  advanced  sev- 
eral paces  from  the  door,  my  smile  froze  upon 
my  face,  for  not  a  soul  in  the  room  turned  in 
welcome.  I  was  dazed  for  a  moment ;  then  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  without  my  blonde  wig 
and  boy's  clothes,  nobody  recognized  me  as 
the  hero  of  the  play.  So  I  tiptoed  slowly  out 
and  crief  myself  to  sleep  upon  a  hard  bench 
in  the  arithmetic  room,  where  I  was  found 
several  hours  later  by  the  janitor. 

I  imagine  the  soldier,  who,  after  he  gets 
back  in  citizen  clothes  and  has  nothing  to 
show  that  he's  been  through  the  thick  of  it, 
must  feel  as  I  did,  only  many  times  worse. 
The  Red  Cross,  with  the  aid  of  millions  of 
private  individuals  and  many  organizations — 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  Stage 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


(1)  Alice  Brady  Lights  the  Cigars  and  Lightens  the  Hearts  of  Wounded  Soldiers.  (2)  Elsie  Ferguson  Chats  With  the  Bed-Fast  Hero. 
(3)  Florence  Nash  and  Violet  Heming  Hear  Stories  of  Battles.  (4)  Daisy  Humphreys,  Chairman  of  Press  Dept.,  Stage  Women  s  War  Relief,  Play- 
ing Newsboy  for  the  Dough-Boys. 
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He  couldn't  go  himself,  so  he  sent  Frances  Marion  to 
take  an  official  picture  of  women  in  Overseas  War 
Work  and  to  be  the  first  woman  to  enter  Germany 


EB 
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ON'T     worry,     your     doughboy'll 

come  back  to  you !" 

It  was  Frances  Marion,  chum- 

mily   talking   to   the    girl    at   the 

reception       room       switchboard. 

Characteristically  she  had  made 
friends  with  the  little  Hello-Girl  at  once  and 
they  were  chatting  away  like  old  friends.  Miss 
Marion  had  just  returned  from  France  and 
Germany,  where  she  had  been  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment, one  of  two  women  officially  appointed. 
"The  boys,  on  their  way  into  Germany,  told 
me  to  tell  the  girls  back  home,  they  couldn't 
see  the  French  girls  for  dust,"  Miss  Maiion 
told  the  fascinated  child,  who  had  connected 
everybody  on  the  switchboard  with  everybody 
they  didn't  want,  and  didn't  care  a  hang ! 

BuZZZZ,  went  a  number,  irritably.  Nobody 
paid  the  least  attention,  though,  for  Miss 
Marion  was  telling  some  more  of  her  experi- 
ences. I  had  gone  out  to  interview  her,  but 
this  informal  chat  with  the  telephone  girl, 
and  now  two  or  three  messenger  girls  as 
audience,  and  myself  as  the  so-to-speak  official 
reporter,  was  much  nicer. 

She  had  been  a  passenger,  one  of  ten,  she 
said,  on  the  huge  army  trucks  taking  supplies 
to  the  very  front,  sometimes  to  the  field  dress- 
ing stations,  where  were  boys  too  badly 
wounded  to  be  moved.  Usually  her  seat  was  an 
impromptu  throne  arranged  among  the  boxes 
of  supplies,  with  a  more  or  less  demolished 
chair  and  a  few  air  cushions,  which  she  had 
thoughtfully  taken  with  her.  She  called  it 
"regal  style."  It  was  pretty  nearly  literally 
that,  she  said,  in  the  manner  of  receptions  she 
got  when  the  boys  recognized  a  regular  Ameri- 
can girl  ahead  of  army  and  canteen  workers. 
"I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  the  very  first 
American  woman  in  Germany",  she  said,  "and 
I  was  recompensed  a  thousand  times  for  the 
few  hardships  I  had  endured  by  the  sight  of 
all  those  splendid  American  boys,  tired  and 
muddy,  of  course,  but  triumphant,  marching 
into  Coblenz.  You  see,  I  had  seen  them  fight 
for  it — and  some  of  them  die — and  I  realized 
what  it  meant." 

Miss  Marion  hesitated  a  minute,  and  there 
was  that  look  in  her  eyes  which  one  sees  in 
those  of  the  returning  fighters — as  of  trying 
to  forget  some  terrible,  yet  splendid  sight— 
a  reaching  out  for  every-day  calm  serenity. 

She  wears  a  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army — modified  to  the  extent  of  a  trig  skirt 
instead  of  the  knee-flaring  trousers — a  Sam 
Brown  belt,  and  on  her  arm  the  brilliant  green 
band  with  C,  that  stands  for  an  Army  Corre- 
spondent who  has  been  to  the  front.  The 
visored  cap  is  most  becoming  and  did  not  quite 
hide  the  pretty  yellow  of  her  hair.  I  was  glad 
it  didn't,  as  I  thought  of  days  riding  along 
the  Moselle,  among  the  homesick  American 
boys  marching  into  battle. 

"I  brought  home  10,986  messages,"  Miss 
Marion  went  on,  laughing  a  little,  "each  and 
every  one  to  be  delivered  personally — and  I 
don't  know  how  many  precious  souvenirs.  The 
letters  have  all  been  mailed,  but  as  for  the  mes- 
sages for  the  girls  in  every  town  from  Omas- 
quag  to  Nisqually — they'll  have  to  consider  this 
story  a  fulfillment  of  my  commissions!" 

Being  one  of  the  only  two  women  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  unconnected 
with  any  separate  organization,  Miss  Marion 
had  a  chance  to  observe  conditions  every- 
where. Her  route  took  her  from  Paris  straight 
to    Chateau    Thierry,    through    the    Argonne 


forest  to  Verdun,  thence  to  Luxemberg,  Metz, 
Treves  and  then  along  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Mosselle  to  Coblenz.  She  was  in  charge 
of  the  Frances  Marion  unit,  making  a  picture 
of  the  woman's  activities  in  the  war,  taking 
in  all  organizations.  Her  praise  for  these 
workers  is  unstinted  and  her  condemnation  of 
all  criticism  of  them  emphatic. 

"It's  really  propaganda,  most  of  this  criti- 
cism," she  said,  "and  the  fact  is  so  obvious 
that  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  fail  to  under- 
stand it.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  I  observed 
especially  carefully,  is  one  of  the  finest  organi- 


Frances  Marion 

zations  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  People  very 
often  condemn  it  for  not  accomplishing  duties 
which  in  no  way  come  within  its  province — 
such  as  giving  free  supplies  to  the  wounded, 
etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  pretend  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  at  all — that  is  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Salvation  Army. 
"If  people  would  only  occupy  themselves 
more  with  the  good  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done, 
instead  of  giving  it  only  blame — for  instance, 
I  heard  of  so  many  instances  where  the  boys 
said,  'Why  aren't  they  fighting  like  us,' 
(referring  to  the  men  of  the  organization)  — 
instead  of  holding  soft  desk  jobs' — the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  these  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  were  taken  almost  always  from  volunteers 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  draft  for  various 
reasons  and  therefore  couldn't  fight  in  any 
branch  of  the  service.  They  would  have  been 
fighting  if  they  could.     There  have  been  any 


number  of  them  decorated  for  distinguished 
service,  some  for  emergency  work  in  rescuing 
wounded,  some  for  other  feats  of  bravery. 

"Of  course,  in  such  a  huge  organization 
there  are  bound  to  be  mistakes  made,  but  they 
are  made  by  individuals,  and  the  organization 
shouldn't  be  blamed.  Think  of  what  we  in  the 
motion  picture  business  went  through  before 
we  learned  business  organization." 

With  Miss  Marion  in  France  were  two  other 
film  people,  notably  John  Thorpe,  one-time 
camera  man  for  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Westley  Ruggles,  a  well-known  director. 
They  had  just  happened  to  meet  and  decided 
to  join  forces,  had  no  established  "plot"  to 
guide  them  in  the  making  of  the  picture,  but 
the  dough-boy  actors  furnished  plenty  of  amus- 
ing "business." 

The  picture  is  to  be  shown  by  the  govern- 
ment some  time  in  the  future,  although  there 
is  a  little  more  work  necessary  before  its 
completion.  The  whole  thing  was  made  under 
difficult  conditions,  Miss  Marion's  room-mate 
having  died  of  the  influenza  while  she  was 
abroad,  herself  being  seriously  ill  with  it. 

"But  I  do  not  regret  an  instant  of  it,"  she 
declared,  "and  it  makes  me  appreciate  my 
country  and  all  it  stands  for  as  nothing  else 
could  possibly  have  done.  I  shall  be  at  the 
Eastern  offices  of  the  Famous  Players  for  a 
while,  at  least,  working  on  original  stories 
for  Elsie  Ferguson  and  Billie  Burke.  It  is 
possible  that  on  the  return  of  William  D. 
Taylor,  the  former  director  of  Mary  and  Jack 
Pickford,  he  and  I  will  form  a  working 
duo,  like  that  of  John  Emerson  and  Anita 
Loos,  or  Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  Jeannie  Mac- 
Pherson.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  absolute  success  in  pictures,  for  then 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  ideas 
of    the     author    and    those    of    the    director 

"I  tried  to  write  a  war  picture  when  I 
came  back,"  she  went  on,  her  audience  follow- 
ing breathlessly — but  somehow   I   couldn't.  . ." 

"An'  you  seein'  all  those  battles,  too,"  put 
in  the  switchboard  girl  between  "hellos". 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  saw  too  much.  Somehow 
the  thought  of  dressed  up,  grease-painted 
'extras'  playing  the  part  of  those  real  heroes 
I  saw  is  too  incongruous.  The  real  thing 
was  too  glorious  to  be  mimicked — and  after 
all,  even  the  best  actors  are  only  mimics  of  the 
real  thing.  A  hero  and  grease  paint  simply 
don't  'jibe'  when  one  knows  the  real  thing." 

Frances  Marion  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
and  has  spent  most  of  her  life  there.  She 
studied  art,  and  for  a  number  of  years  before 
she  began  screen  writing  was  a  designer  of 
theatrical  posters  and  an  illustrator  for 
magazines.  She  next  "dabbed,"  as  she  puts 
it,  in  newspaper  work,  and  finally  began  writ- 
ing scenarios  as   a   free  lance. 

In  order  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  picture  making,  she  next 
got  work  as  a  humble  extra  in  the  Bosworth 
studios.  One  of  her  earliest  scenarios  after 
that  was  "The  Foundling"  for  Mary  Pickford, 
and  it  is  for  that  famous  star  that  she  has 
written  the  most  of  her  photoplays  since. 
Indeed,  the  two  are  closely  associated  in  per- 
sonal life  as  well  as  business. 

Some  of  the  latest  of  her  pictures — written 
just  prior  to  her  trip  abroad — were  for  Mary 
Pickford.  These  were  "Stella  M  a  r  i  s," 
"Johanna  Enlists,"  "Capt.  Kidd,  Jr.",  "How 
Could  You  Jean?"  and  "Amarilly  of  Clothes- 
line Alley." 
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XE  could  well  imagine  he  had  stumbled  unawares  into 
the  international  peace  conference  recently  by  walking 
acro-s  one  of  the  big-  stages  at  the  Thomas  H.  Ince 
moving  picture  studio  in  Culver  City,  California.  There 
to  all  appearances  the  great  picture  producer  was  chat- 
ting good-naturedly  with  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
General  Pershing,  and  Field  Marshal  Foch.  Truth  was,  however, 
they  were  a  real  estate  dealer,  a  mining  engineer  and  an  actor  from 
Los  Angeles,  picked  because  of  their  remarkable  likenesses  to  the 
celebrities,  by  Freddie  Fralick,  casting  director  at  the  Ince  studio. 

The  study  in  likenesses  is  one  of  the  most  trying  duties  imposed 
by  producers  on  casting  directors.  The  news  of  the  demand  has 
leaked  out  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  an  immigration 
that  promises  to  make  Los  Angeles  famous  as  a  city  of  doubles.  The 
old  saying  that  to  every  man  is  born  a  double  seems  to  be  well  borne 
out  by  the  indexed  photo  file  of  the  moving  picture  casting  director. 
He  knows  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  furnish  in  an 
hour's  notice  the  likeness  of  any  person  who  is  familiar  to  the  public 
eye.  To  look  over  the  pictures  in  his  file  of  Los  Angeles  residents  would 
tempt  one  to  believe  that  all  the  celebrities  of  the  world  had  moved 
to  the  picture  center  of  the  world.  King  George,  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
King  Victor  Immanuel,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  ex-President  Taft, 
Lloyd  George,  President  Poincaire — they're  all  out  in  Los  Angeles  in 
doubles.  There  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  diplomatic  circles,  the 
world  of  industry  and  finance,  or  in  the  athletic  life  of  the  country, 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  for  the  screen  within  a  short  time  with  very 
little  make-up.  There  is  one  vacant  folder  in  the  casting  directors' 
albums.  The  ex-Kaiser's  double  is  missing  in  the  city  of  doubles. 
It  is  an  interesting  study  to  go  over  the  casting  director's  data 
and  see  the  varied  stations  in  life  that  fate  has  assigned  people  who 
have  been  apparently  cast  physically  in  the  same  mould  as  great  men 
and  women.  At  the  Thomas  H.  Ince  studio  on  the  particular  day 
mentioned  I  discovered  that  the  gentleman  who  looked  the  counter- 
part of  President  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leading  real  estate  dealers 
on  the  west  coast  for  many  years.  But  with  the  arrival  of  the  movies 
his  face  became  his  fortune  and  he  is  now  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  playing  the  part  of  double.     His  name  is  Lee  Gowner. 

As  Dorothy  Dalton  stepped  forward  and  was  introduced  to 
"General  Pershing,"  I  heard  that  worthy  double  designated  as  Hal 
Clements.  He  is  an  actor,  having  toured  the  country  in  dramatic 
companies,  and  was  for  a  time  in  minstrels  until  it  was  discovered  he 
was  the  double  of  Pershing. 

Field  Marshall  Foch,  No.  2,  I  discovered  was  no  other  than  W.  H. 
Bainbridge,  who  before  his  retirement  five  years  ago  to  the  balmy 
climate  of  California,  was  an  expert  mining  engineer.  He  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  in  that  capacity  and  even  worked  in  a 


Thomas   H.   Ince   Chats  With  President  Wilson   (Lee   Gowner) 

constructive  way  where  his  likeness  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  big 
campaign  of  destruction. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  "double  life"'  in  Los  Angeles.  Fre- 
quently the  scenario  calls  for  the  hero  or  heroine  to  perform  some 
daring  stunt.  Actors  whose  salaries  run  from  fifty  thousand  to  ten 
times  that  a  year  do  not  care  to  take  the  chances  attendant  on  the 
performance  of  the  feat.  So  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  "double"  for 
the  star  to  perform  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  etc.,  in  the  long  shots 
of  the  picture.  So  the  casting  director,  besides  his  great  catalogue 
of  historic  faces,  must  also  know  where  he  can  quickly  secure  a  like- 
ness for  any  of  the  stars  that  are  in  the  famous  class. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  living  image  of  some  prominent  person, 
however,  don't  start  for  Los  Angeles  until  you  have  consulted  some 
casting  director.  You  may  lack  a  very  necessary  bump  on  the  head, 
or  twist  in  the  nose,  or  peculiarity  of  the  ear.  Ask  him,  for  he  is 
the  master  phrenologist  of  famous  heads. 
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Dorothy  Dalton  Congratulates  General  Pershing 
(Hal  Clements) 


Field  Marshall  Foch   (W.   H.   Bainbridge),  Thos.   H.   Ince  and 
General   Pershing    (Hal   Clements) 
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Better  Medicine 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


Woman's  War  Relief,  and  others,  are  working 
to  make  the  boy  feel  that  there  is  a  place 
and  just  as  great  a  responsibility  in  the  country 
for  him  now  as  there  was  before  he  went 
into  the  war.  He  must  not  be  allowed,  when 
he  takes  off  his  uniform,  to  feel  that  he  has  no 
place  in  the  business  and  life  of  the  country. 

This  same  day,  while  visiting  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  Debarkation  Hospital,  I  came 
face  to  face  with  a  boy  whose  face  had  been 
seared  by  mustard  gas.  It  was  badly  scarred. 
Then  my  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  boy  and 
his  merry  twinkle  wiped  out  everything  else. 
There  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  as  though  to 
say :  "Yes — but  it's  been  a  great  adventure  and 
now  it's  such  fun  to  be  back."  After  that 
look,  I  discovered  also  that  what  makes  it 
really  unpleasant  to  observe  a  person  who  is 
hurt  in  one  way  or  another  is  that  the  person 
himself  is  conscious  of  his  injury  and  it  is 
really  our  reluctance  to  add  to  his  self-con- 
sciousness that  makes  us  turn  away.  So  this 
boy,  with  his  merry  twinkling  eyes,  seemed 
as  beautiful  as  though  his  skin  was  white  and 
pink,  or  tan,  or  whatever  natural  color  it 
would  have  been. 

A  trip  through  the  wards  of  a  returning 
troop  ship  will  show  very  clearly  the  thoughts 
in  most  of  the  men's  minds.  "I  don't  want 
my  family  to  know  how  badly  I'm  hurt,  until 
they  must  know,"  or  "please  tell  my  family 
before  I  get  home,  just  what  happened  to  me. 
I  want  them  to  know  before  they  see  me." 
Thoughts  of  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to 
their  families  seem  to  be  more  important  in 
their  minds  than  what  the  wounds  mean  to 
them  personally. 

One  of  the  big  works  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  to  make  these  boys  feel  they  have 
done  a  glorious  thing,  and  that  the  wounds 
received  in  this  way  are  a  cause  for  pride,  not 
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shame.  There  is  very  often  a  feeling  of 
reluctance  about  going  among  outside  people. 
The  first  pull  is  the  hardest.  "I  don't  want 
to  go,  what  can  I  do  with  a  bum  leg  like 
this?"  they  say.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  make  them  feel  there  is 
a  place  for  them  and  useful  work  for  them 
to  do. 

The  Red  Cross  makes  it  a  point  that  these 
boys  are  taken  out  among  people  who  will 
put  them  at  their  ease:  make  them  forget 
their  wounds.  As  a  Red  Cross  worker  in 
one  of  the  big  hospitals  told  me,  "If  you  can 
make  them  entirely  forget  for  just  five  minutes 
that  they  have  a  bad  arm  or  a  bad  leg,  then 
the  hardest  part  of  their  struggle  is  over ; 
they  have  forgotten  they  are  different  from 
other  folks,  and  immediately  this  is  so  in 
their  minds,  it  is  irrevocably  true." 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  organization, 
the  people  of  the  city  are  entertaining  these 
boys  at  dinner  parties,  at  the  theatre,  on  auto- 
mobile rides.  I  saw,  one  afternoon  last  week 
a  long  line  of  cars  filled  with  wounded  soldiers. 
They  were  wild  with  excitement,  because  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  year  they  were  saying 
hello  in  New  York  City.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  fill  fifty  seats  in  a  moving  picture 
theatre,  contributed  to  these  boys  by  the 
management. 

Even  while  in  the  hospital,  many  of  the 
boys  who  have  lost  a  leg  are  planning  a  way 
for  earning  their  living  when  they  come  out. 
This  fact  was  disclosed  to  me  by  a  humorous 
incident.  A  kind  soul — a  wealthy  society 
woman — sent  several  dozen  mandolins  and 
harmonicas  to  be  distributed  among  the  boys. 
A  few  days  later,  after  a  remarkable  musical, 
quiet  considering  that  more  or  less  human 
boys  were  in  possession  of  these  fascinating 
instruments,  a  petition  came  to  the  head  of  the 
Department,  asking  whether  it  wouldn't  be 
possible  for  the  mandolins  and  harmonicas  to 
be  exchanged  for  saxophones  and  base  drums 
— that  they  hadn't  touched  them.  When  asked 
why,  they  said,  "Well,  if  we  learn  how  to  play 
the  saxophone  or  base  drum,  we  may  get  jobs 
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with  some  jazz  band  or  other  when  we  are 
able  to  get  out — but  nobody  wants  to  employ 
a   mandolin-player." 

The  boys'  appreciation  of  what  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Stage  Woman's  War  Relief 
are  doing  for  their  happiness  is  most  touching.  I 
These  two  organizations  have  undertaken  to  | 
look  after  the  bodily  comfort  and  cheerful 
state  of  mind  of  the  returned  soldiers,  and  it 
is  now  history  that  they  have  accomplished 
wonders.  As  a  result,  the  morale  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  back  from  the  trenches  is 
well-nigh  perfect. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
little  public  plea  for  the  boys.  Please  do 
not  let  this  cheerful  and  optimistic  and  lovely 
spirit  on  their  part  be  turned  into  disappoint- 
ment, and  perhaps  bitterness.  Many  organi- 
zations are  doing  good  work,  I  know.  The 
stage  and  screen  people,  especially,  I  think, 
are  to  be  complimented.  Every  play  in  New 
York  has  given  one  or  more  extra  perform- 
ances Sunday  nights  for  soldiers  only — and 
an  extra  performance — after  eight  regular 
ones — toward  the  end  of  the  week  is  a  sacrifice 
not  to  be  overlooked.  But  every  actor  or 
actress  I  have  spoken  with  has  been  more 
than  glad  to  do  that  little  bit,  and  some  of 
them  have  said  to  me  that  they  wished  there 
were  more  Sundays  in  the  week — the  boys 
had  such  a  thoroughly  good  time. 

I  find  that  what  the  boys  like  best  though 
is  to  see  a  good  cheerful  play — and  I  think 
the  farther  removed  from  the  topic  of  war, 
the  better  they  like  it.  They  want  to  laugh — 
and  forget.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Cook  and  our  company  playing  in  "Remnant" 
we  have  been  able  to  give  quite  a  number  of 
special  Sunday  night  performances  for  the 
boys  returned  from  the  trenches,  and  have 
found  that  they  are  the  most  appreciative 
audience  one  could  hope  for.  Not  only  do  they 
laugh  most  heartily  at  the  smart  lines,  but  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  emotion  in  the 
serious  scenes — and  they  applaud  loudly  any 
sentiment  that  pleases  them. 


OMEHOW  I  seem  to  sense  color  as 

an  animal  will  sense  the  proximity 

of  water — or  of  a  man.     Whenever 

I   am  around  the   studios — and  this 

means     most     of     the    time — I     am 

always  on  the  lookout  for  whatever  promises 

an  escape  from  the  merely  commonplace,  the 

drab,  dun-colored,  or  purely  conventional. 

I  remember  one  particular  time  when  I  hap- 
pened into  the  Lasky  studios  at  Hollywood, 
California.  The  dulcet  strains  of  'cello  and 
French  horn  greeted  my  ears.  "Ha,  ha,"  I 
thought,  "Here  is  either  an  emotional  scene 
with  the  obligato  to  extract  tears  from  some 
unlachrymose  heroine — or  else  it's  a  dance." 

It  was  the  latter.  "Men,  Women  and 
Money,"  the  Paramount  Picture  starring 
Ethel  Clayton,  was  being  filmed,  with  a  few 
hundred  extra  people  and  the  members  of  her 
cast  in  a  masked  ball  scene  that  was  almost 
prettier  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen.  At 
the  end  of  the  studio  I  espied  my  old  friend 
Director  George  Melford — Uncle  George,  as 
everyone  calls  him.  "Uncle  George,"  I  cried, 
"isn't  this  just  beautiful!" 

Hundreds  of  gaily  bedecked  people,  courtiers, 
jesters,  ladies-in-waiting,  cavaliers,  clowns, 
Mephistos,  shepherdesses,  Columbines  and 
harlequins  mingled  and  intermingled,  came 
together  and  parted,  swayed  and  whirled  to 
-the   music    from   the   palm    embowered   recess 


where  the  orchestra  was  hidden.  A  raised 
platform  was  the  ballroom,  gorgeously  deco- 
rated and  furnished,  while  a  conservatory 
which  opened  therefrom  was  banked  with 
ferns  and  other  greens  with  real  marble  seats 
upon  which  strangely  matched  couples  lolled 
between  dances. 

Mr.  Melford  smiled  at  me  that  irresistible 
smile  of  his. 

"I  think  myself  this  is  a  pretty  good  scene," 
he  said,  and  placing  his  megaphone  to  his 
lips  cried  in  stentorian  tones : 

"Put  some  action  into  this,  folks !  You 
Spaniard  over  there,  be  talking  to  that  lady 
dressed  as  Columbine — tell  her  that  you  want 
at  least  four  dances  with  her — you — hit  him 
with  your  fan ;  don't  be  afraid  to  act.  That's 
it — now  we'll  try  it — Camera  !" 

And  so  the  fun  started  again.  It  was  a 
scene  of  action,  color,  music,  mirth,  frivolity 
and  the  joy  of  living.  I  felt  my  own  toes 
tingling.  I  wanted  to  be  in  with  that  mad 
rout,  dancing,  swaying  to  the  rhythmic  swing 
of  the  orchestra. 

It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  party  in 
the  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  picture,  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband,"  which  had  been  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  studio  events  of  the  year. 

Gloria  Swanson,  who  had  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  this,  had  been  particularly  beauti- 
ful   in    the    allegorical    scenes,    sets   that    vied 


with  fairyland  itself  for  the  allegorical 
pictures. 

I  am  sure  the  pleasure  it  brings  me,  the 
humble  onlooker  at  the  rehearsing,  will  be 
multiplied  many  times  when  the  finished  prod- 
uct will  be  seen  by  thousands  of  people,  the 
world  over.  Most  lives  have  far  too  much 
drab,  grey  tones  not  to  need  a  little  of  this 
brilliancy.         ' 

Perchance,  too,  if  these  bal-masques  were 
real  there  would  be  far  more  aching  hearts 
than  in  the  make-believe  festivals.  Most 
everyone  loves  to  doff  sombre  garb — actually 
and  figuratively — and  reel  in  gay  and  strange 
costumes.  I  have  always  felt  sorry  for  the 
men  who  must  wear  the  dull  subdued  clothes 
convention  has  come  to  demand.  They  have 
to  play  golf  or  ride  to  the  hounds  to  wear 
anything  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary.  Did  you 
ever  watch  the  costumes  the  men  choose  for 
masquerades — it  seems  to  me  they  must 
indulge  all  their  thwarted  love  of  gorgeous- 
ness  at  those  times,  for  I  have  often  remarked 
that  out  of  a  roomful  of  revelers,  the  domi- 
nant colors  will  be  furnished  by  the  costumes 
of  the  men  of  the  party. 

And  so,  something  of  the  spirit  that  catches 
me  while  I  watch  the  make-believe  merry- 
making at  the  studios  must  grip  the  people 
who  watch  the  pictures,  later,  in  the  dark- 
ened cinema  theatres.  Says  Aristotle:  "No 
excellent  soul  is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of 
folly"- — and  surely  I  may  be  excused  from 
delighting  in  a  Folly  which  is  intensified,  con- 
centrated, exaggerated — one  might  almost  call 
it  canned  folly  for  the  future  use  of  a  million 
people  needing  color ! 
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A  Department  Conducted  Personally  by  Madame  Olga  Petrova 


My  Dear  Madame  Petrova: 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  consider  the  more 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  a  moving  pic- 
ture— the  director  or  the  star? 

— Ivy  Wise,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

My  Dear  Miss  Wise  : 

In  my  opinion  there  are  four  (Oh!  at  least 
four)  all-important  factors  in  the  making  of  a 
successful  photoplay — the  star,  the  story,  the 
director  and  the  camera  artist.  I  mention  them 
in  this  order  for  this  reason :  The  star  is  seen 
by  the  public.  He  or  she  is  a  visible  and  actual 
person,  upon  whose  altar  his  or  her  admirers  may 
lay  their  offerings  of  love,  devotion  and  fidelity. 
It  is  the  name  and  personality  of  the  star  that 
bring  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  into  the 
theatre,  whereas  the  name  of  the  producer  or  the 
director  is  only  a  name  and  without  that  personal 
appeal. 

Now,  because  I  mention  the  star  first,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  story  is  to  be  considered  of 
less  importance  than  if  there  were  no  star  in  the 
production,  or  that  less  attention  should  be  paid 
to  its  development  than  if  the  story  were  pro- 
duced with  a  starless  cast.  The  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  star  in  the  world  will  die  a  very  swift 
and  untimely  death  unless  her  plays  are  of  the 
highest  order  obtainable  and  worked  out  with  the 
most  exact  and  vigilant  attention  to  their  every 
detail. 

The  greatest  and  most  beautiful  star  in  the 
world,  together  with  plays  of  the  highest  order 
obtainable,  will  die  a  very  swift  and  untimely 
death,  in  the  hands  of  an  incapable  director.  The 
director  should  be  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  knowledge.  A  man  who 
is,  at  once,  a  poet  and  a  mechanic — a  master  and  a 
slave,  a  savant  and  a  scholar. 

The  greatest  and  most  beautiful  star  in  the 
world,  together  with  plays  of  the  highest  order 
obtainable  and  a  director  who  is  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  etc.,  will  die  a  very  swift  and  untimely 
death  unless  the  camera  artist  is  an  artist  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  his  hands,  beauty 
may  become  ugliness,  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  story  may  be  discountenanced  and  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  director  nullified. 

And  so  on,  like  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

All  four  artists  are  necessary  to  the  general 
success  of  a  picture  and  neither  one  can  be 
thoroughly  successful  without  the  other.  To 
determine  which  is  the  most  important  one  might 
as  well  be  asked  to  dismember  a  body  and  then 
decide  upon  which  is  its  most  important  atom. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova s 

I  often  wonder  if  screen  stars  ever  go  to  see 
pictures,  and  if  so,  whether,  knowing  so  much 
about  them  as  they  must,  they  enjoy  them  as  we 
fans  do.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  story  of  the 
little  boy,  who  was  offered  a  piece  of  bread  and 
marmalade,  at  a  house  where  he  had  called  to 
leave  a  parcel,  and  who  refused  it  with  the 
remark,  "No,  thank  you !  I  work  where  it's 
made,"  must  apply  to  film  artists  particularly. 
Do  you  ever  go  to  see  other  people's  pictures  and 
have  you  any  favorite  stars?  If  so,  who  are  they? 
— Anne  Anns  ell,  Sydney,  Australia. 

My  Dear  Miss  Annsell: 

Indeed  I  do  go  to  see  other  people's  picture 
plays,  whenever  my  time  and  my  eyes  will  per- 
mit. I  have  been  suffering  very  badly  with  the 
latter  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  strain  of 
watching  a  film  does  not  tend  to  their  improve- 
ment. However,  when  one  of  my  favorites  hap- 
pens to  be  in  my  vicinity,  or  if  a  very  special 
favorite  happens  to  be  just  out  of  my  vicinity, 
Mahommet-like,  I  may  very  easily  be  found,  a 
pair  of  powerful  opera  glasses  in  my  hand  sitting 
in  the  very  back  row  (I  distinctly  object  to 
removing  my  hat). 

Of  course,  I  haven't  seen  all  the  artists  who 
are  engaged  in  the  making  of  moving  pictures, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  many  who 
would  be  among  my  favorites,  too,  if  I  only  knew 
them.  But  those  I  have  chosen,  I  have  chosen 
for  certain  attributes  that  they  possess.     Of  the 


women  I  consider  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson  the  best 
American  exponent  of  dignity,  cultured  beauty 
and  savoir  faire.  Miss  Pauline  Frederick  speaks 
to  me  silently  of  the  most  beautiful  houris  of  the 
East.  I  prefer  to  see  her  in  tnese  roles.  Clara 
Kimball  Young  has  orbs  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 
I  don't  particularly  care  what  role  she  plays,  so 
long  as  she  looks  out  at  one  with  that  divine  pity 
in  those  splendid  eyes.  Marie  Doro  charms  me 
with  her  elfin  magic.  For  me,  she  has  an  elusive, 
wistful,  indefinable  allure. 

And — Mary  Pickford — 

I  had  spent  many  a  fresh  half  hour  watching 
and  admiring  her  sweetness,  her  inexhaustible 
youth  until  I  saw  her  as  the  little  slavey  in 
"Stella  Maris."  Then  I  saw  the  soul  of  an  artist 
and  I  bowed  my  head  in  salutation  thereof. 

Of  the  men — 

As  a  combination  of  artist  and  showman  my 
vote  goes  to  Charlie  Chaplin.  Here  is  a  man, 
who,  under  all  his  slapstick,  which  one  may  like 
or  one  may  not  like,  has  a  tremendous  knowledge 
and  grasp  of  humanity.  His  slapstick  is  the 
veneer  of  showmanship,  with  which  he  sugar 
coats  the  pill  of  reality.  Charles  Chaplin  is  a 
great  artist.     I  like  him. 

Then  comes  another,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
very  virtuoso,  a  maestro,  of  the  moving  picture 
art.  He  is  Sessue  Hayakawa — a  great  artist,  but 
one  who  will  never  permit  himself  to  be  a  great 
showman  as  well. 

Down  the  list  I  might  go  indefinitely,  but,  alas ! 
my  space  is  limited. 

*  No,  I  don't  think  I  feel  at  all  like  the  little  boy 
in  the  marmalade  factory,  where  pictures  are  con- 
cerned. Knowing  the  difficulties,  the  thousand 
and  one  trials  and  tribulations,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  nerve  strain  which  all  go  into  the 
struggle  to  do  the  very  best  one  can,  sometimes 
with  very  limited  scope,  gives  me  a  keener  inter- 
est and  appreciation  than  I  could  possibly  have, 
as  a  layman.  I  appreciate  the  very  smallest 
detail,  whether  it  be  such  a  tiny  thing  as  the  rais- 
ing of  an  eyebrow.  And  when  I  see  a  really 
beautiful   piece   of  photography  my  heart   sings. 

Dear  Miss  Petrova': 

Will  you  please  tell  me  who  played  the  part  of 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  later  scenes 
of  "The  Fighting  Roosevelts."  A  girl  friend  of 
mine  says  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  but  I'm 
sure  it  wasn't,  because  I'm  equally  sure  that  I 
saw  that  same  man  play  in  one  of  your  pictures. 
When  I  went  to  see  "The  Fighting  Roosevelts"  I 
thought  I  really  was  going  to  see  the  Colonel,  and 
I  was  dreadfully  disappointed  when  I  found  he 
wasn't  in  it.     Have  you  seen  it? 

— May  Hammond,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Miss  Hammond  : 

The  name  of  the  artist  who  played  the  scenes 
of  which  you  speak  is  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ratcliffe. 
You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  did  play  in  a 
picture  of  mine  called  "Tempered  Steel."  Yes, 
I  saw  "The  Fighting  Roosevelts." 

Olga  Petrova  : 

It  is  because  you  are  a  woman  first  and  an 
actress  next  that  I  am  impelled  to  consult  you 
regarding  a  girl  friend  of  mine.  Betty  has  always 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  famous  star  on  the  screen, 
or  on  the  stage.  Today  Betty  is  eighteen,  pretty, 
and  impatient  to  begin  her  career.  She  is  really 
not  any  different  from  any  other  attractive  blonde, 
but  I  think  she  is,  because,  well,  because  I  love  her. 
Madame  Petrova,  you  have  made  a  success  of 
yourself,  won't  you  please  help  my  little  friend 
to  make  a  success  of  herself?  All  I  want  is  the 
benefit  of  your  experience.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  surmise  a  young  girl's  possibilities 
without  a  personal  interview  with  her.  Never- 
theless, if  it  will  help  you  I  can  send  you  her 
photograph,  also  a  brief  history  of  her  life.  Tell 
me  what  will  give  her  the  best  chance  of  success, 
money,  influence,  or  ability. 

Betty  has  to  make  good,  for  so  much  depends 
on  her  success.  She  has  a  mother — and,  Oh  !  you 
know — everything.  The  stage  has  no  attraction 
for  me,  but  Betty's  thoughts  all  converge  around 


it,  and  if  she  must  be  an  actress  I  want  her  to  be 
the  real  thing. 

You  know  that  almost  any  girl  with  a  grain 
of  wit  and  half-way  looks  can  get  a  chance  before 
the  footlights — if  she  will  sacrifice  her  woman- 
hood to  some  promoter,  stage  manager  or  leading 
man.     If  Betty  came  to  that — O  God ! 

— Margaret  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Miss  B. : 

I  am  printing  your  letter,  almost  at  its  full 
length  for  the  reason  that  if  one  person  is  so 
thoroughly  in  error  as  to  the  necessary  attributes 
for  success  on  the  stage  or  the  screen,  there  may 
be  others  similarly  afflicted.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  say  that  "Betty"  is  tremendously  handi- 
capped in  not  having  sufficient  backbone  to  court 
fame  and  fortune  in  her  own  person  rather  than 
in  that  of  an  extremely  hysterical  and  undiplo- 
matic "friend." 

To  take  the  points  of  your  letter  in  sequence — 
You  condemn  Miss  Betty  at  the  outset  with  the 
statement,  "She  is  not  really  any  different  from 
any  other  attractive  blonde."  I  can  assure  you 
that  all  success,  no  matter  in  what  province  it 
lies,  is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  specialization  and 
to  be  "no  different"  from  thousands  of  others 
precludes  the  realization  of  such  a  state  of  grace. 

The  fact  that  you  love  her  and  see  her  through 
rose-colored  glasses,  while  admitting  that  she  is 
"no  different,"  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  influence  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  fall  prostrate  at  her  altar. 

Your  next  point — "Madame  Petrova  you  have 
made  a  success  of  yourself,  etc."  In  passing,  I 
would  say  that  that  is  the  only  success  that  counts 
or  is  worth  the  having;  I  mean,  making  a  success 
of  one's  self.  Let  Miss  Betty  go  forth,  therefore, 
and  through  sheer  force  of  her  own  merit  and 
determination  attain  that  success,  for  herself,  and 
out  of  herself.  Neither  my  experience  nor  the 
experience  of  a  thousand  like  me  would  be  of  the 
slightest  material  help  to  "Betty."  She  must 
weave  her  own  woof,  live  her  own  experience. 
No  one  else  can  do  it  for  her. 

Your  next  statement  is  concise  and  to  the  point. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  very  few  busy  pro- 
ducers or  directors  would  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  interviewing  of  a  young  person  who  "is  not 
any  different,"  nor  do  I  think  that  they  would, 
be  at  all  interested  in  a  "brief  history  of  her  life." 

Now  as  to  your  question,  "What  will  give  her 
the  best  chance  for  success,  money,  influence  or 
ability?"  Neither  all  the  money  nor  all  the 
influence  in  the  world  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
unless  "Betty"  has  ability  in  the  biggest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  ability  to  please  the  public. 

The  next  outburst  of  confidence  assures  us  that 
"Betty  has  to  make  good."  I  can  quite  imagine 
that  would  be  a  consummation  "devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  but  as  your  next  statement  informs  us 
that  she  has  a  "mother,  and,  well,  you  know — 
everything,"  I  should  strongly  advise  that  mother 
to  keep  her  eyes,  not  only  upon  "Betty"  herself, 
but  upon  "Betty's"  associates  as  well. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  your  letter.  You 
tell  us  that  "the  stage  does  not  appeal"  to  you. 
In  that  case  the  stage  will  be  spared  one  more 
neurotic  aspirant  to  fame.  Now  comes  the 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  your  communication — "You 
know  that  almost  any  girl  with  a  grain  of  wit 
and  half-way  looks  can  get  a  chance  before  the 
footlights,  etc."  My  dear  Miss  B.,  I  have  been 
accredited  as  being  fairly  compos  mentis  from 
my  youth  up.  I  have  been  considered  as  being 
possessed  of  half-way  looks  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  in  their  com- 
pany I  have  wandered  up  every  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  a  manager's  office,  in  those  lean  and 
hungry  days  of  initiation,  but  those  same  man- 
agers seemed  not  in  the  least  inspired,  either  by 
my  pulchritude  or  my  wit,  and  like  the  gentleman 
in  the  poem.  I  marched  me  down  again — and — 
without  the  smallest  hope  of  an  engagement.  To 
say  that  "wit  and  half-way  looks."  whether 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  or  not.  are  the  only  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  professional  success,  shows 
conclusively  that  you  are  a  very  misguided  little 
girl,  who  has  been  imbibing  more  literature  and 
(Continued  on  Page  55) 
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By  WILLIAM  EMORY  CHEESMAN 


HE  stage  had  just  dumped  four 
large  wooden  boxes  containing 
second-hand  text  books  in  front 
of  the  rural  schoolhouse  at  Coyote 
Junction,  and  Nick  McCredie, 
determining  that  the  task  of 
opening  these  large  boxes  was  too  arduous  for 
the  frail  school-mistress,  volunteered  with  a 
crowd  of  his  ranch  friends  to  open  the  cases 
and  carry  in  the  books.  Nick  wanted  to  make 
quick  work  of  the  job  and  as  each  cow-puncher 
would  step  up  for  his  armful,  Nick  would 
stack  him  to  such  a  height  that  more  than 
once  they  would  trip  over  the  bottom  step 
on  their  way  into  the  building,  and  he  would 
stand  back  boisterously  laughing  at  their 
clumsiness,  and  the  steady  line  of  men  quick- 
ened their  pace  to  escape  any  jeers  from  their 
leader.  While  waiting  for  them  to  return  for 
a  further  supply,  Nick  casually  picked  from 
the  pile  a  much  dilapidated  book  with  a  worn- 
out  cover,  and  after  running  his  fingers 
through  the  pages  once  or  twice,  his  eyes  met 
a  name  in  the  front  of  the  book  written  by  a 
dainty  little  hand. 

"Quick,  fellows,'"  he  called,  as  they  came 
sauntering  back  one  by  one  for  another  por- 
tion of  the  books,  "Look  what  I  have  found!" 
And  the  whole  bunch  encircled  him  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  peep  at  the  feminine  name.  One 
of  the  stalwart  cow-punchers,  who  was  noted 
for  his  pranks,  suggested  that  Nick  write  to 
her  and  enclose  his  photograph. 

"Gee,  fellows,  she  wouldn't  want  to  look  at 
my  ugly  mug,"  he  said,  conscious  of  his  unat- 
tractive profile  and  of  its  deep  lines  of 
dissipation. 

"If  I  were  you,"  again  ventured  the  stalwart 
cowboy,  "I  .would  send  a  picture  of  Pen  Walton. 


"Suppose  Nick  Looked  Like  An  Onery-lookin'  Cuss  Like  Me?" 


"He   Is   Over  At  His  Ranch  Now,  Being  Strung  Up  By  the  Boys  for  Horse-stealing,"  He 

Told  Her  Roughly 

You  know  he  is  a  good  looking  fellow,  and 
she  will  never  know  but  what  it  is  you." 

The  plan  struck  Nick  as  being  a  good  one, 
and  when  he  reached  his  shack  later  in  the 
day,  he  began  to  compose  a  note  to  Emily. 
His  command  of  grammar  was  very  scant,  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  man- 
aged to  pen  a  crude  message  of  affection, 
replete  with  misspelled  words  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  typical  Western  rope-throwers. 
He  carefully  wrapped  the  letter  around  a 
photograph,  which  he  took  from  the  wall  of 
his  friend,  Pen  Walton,  and  despatched  it  on 
its  mission. 

If  Nick  had  only  seen  the  scampering  of 
Emily  in  her  mad  rush  out  of  the  house  in 
response  to  the  whistle  of  the  postman,  he 
would  have  jumped  for  joy,  for  she  jumped 
from  her  chair,  gave  the  sleeping  cat  a  toss 
and  her  knitting  ball  went  a-rolling  under  her 
grandmother's  chair.  It  was  such  a  rarity 
for  a  letter  to  arrive  at  her  home,  as  living 
with  her  grandmother  had  put  her  out  of 
touch  with  her  younger  companions. 

"I'm  just  crazy  to  know  who  would  write — 
but  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  bill  for  grandma," 
she  mused  to  herself,  as  she  ran  up  to  the 
impatient  postman. 

"A  letter  for  you  Emily,"  the  postman  said, 
.  .  .  "and  it  is  postmarked  from  the  West." 

"From  the  West !"  she  repeated.  "Who  in 
the  world  would  write  to  me  from  there?" 

The  postman  endeavored  to  taunt  her  about 
some  unknown  sweetheart,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  his  remarks.  With  trembling 
hands,  she  extracted  a  hairpin  from  her  hair, 
and  hastily  tore  open  the  envelope.     She  read 
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EMILY LILA  LEE 

Nick  McCredie Mon  te  Blue 

Pen  Walton L.  J.  Shumway 

Pedro Manuel  Ojed'a 

Aunt Ruby   Lafayette 

Esry Guy   Oliver 


the  signature  first,  and  wondered  who  this 
strange  person  might  be.  As  she  hastily 
glanced  through  the  contents  of  the  letter  she 
blushed.  Later  she  stuck  the  letter  in  her 
waist  with  a  strange  feeling  of  discomfort. 
On  her  way  to  the  house,  she  debated  whether 
to  take  affront  at  her  correspondent's  boldness, 
or  to  reply,  thanking  him  for  the  interest. 
But  no,  she  would  confide  in  her  grandmother, 
and  ask  her  advice. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  where  her  grand- 
mother was  anxiously  awaiting  to  hear  from 
whom  the  letter  came,  Emily  took  the  epistle 
from  her  waist  and  handed  it  to  her  to  read. 
With  anxiety,  she  waited  to  hear  the  comments 
from  her,  and  her  heart  was  at  ease  when 
she  said:  "From  the  tone  of  the  letter,  my 
dear,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  big  heart  behind 
those  words,  and  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to 
write  to  him." 

While  her  grandmother  was  reading  it  a 
second  time,  Emily  began  to  wonder  how  she 
would  reply.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to 
begin  a  pleasant  correspondence,  and  it  would 
tend  to  while  away  the  lonely  hours.  So 
leaving  her  grandmother,  she  went  into  the 
next  room  and  into  a  lengthy  letter  poured 
forth  her  heart  to  her  unknown  correspondent. 
It  was  the  first  opportunity  she  had  ever  had 
to  really  reveal  her  heart,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  appeal  in  the  letter  lead  her  to  openly 
write  a  confession  of  her  loneliness  and  her 
wish  for  the  companionship  of  a  sincere 
friend. 

Her  letter  was  soon  on  its  way  Westward, 
and  day  after  day,  she  would  sit  on  a  bench 
nearby  the  house  and  fondly  hold  her  cher- 
ished letter  to  her  heart.  She  hoped  and 
hoped  that  their  acquaintance  would  come 
closer,  and  dreamed  of  the  happiness  which 
she   had   planned   would  be  possible   for   her. 

The  day  that  her  hopes  were  the  highest 
and  nearing  the  time  when  a  reply  should  be 
received,  she  sat  near  the  window  listening 
for  the  distant  call  of  the  postman.  Twice 
she  gave  a  start,  when  a  low  whistle  was 
audible  to  her  ears,  but  when  she  returned 
from  the  doorway,  reassured  that  it  was  only 
the  mocking  call  of  a  warbling  bird,  she  sank 


Her  Letter  Would  Soon  Be  On  Its  Way  Westward 


down  in  her  chair  forlorn  and  disappointed. 
From  a  half  doze,  she  was  awakened  by  the 
cries  of  her  grandmother  from  the  next  room. 
She  immediately  ran  to  her  assistance,  and 
after    administering    a    few    restoratives,    she 


discovered  that  her  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
that  the  death  angel  had   made   its  visit  and 
taken   the    life   of   her   only   companion,   who 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  heart   failure. 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Walton  Had  Been  Drinking  Freely,  Happily  Thinking  He   Had 
Intercepted   Nick's   Romance 


She  Did  Not  Know  That  the  Man  She  Had  Traveled  So  Far  To 
See  Stood  Near  Her 
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Once  more  Little  Mary  does  the  clever  "character  stuff"  a  la  cinema  and  here  are  some  of  the  most  striking  poses 
she  accomplishes  in  her  latest  photoplay,  "Daddy  Longlegs." 
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John  Maddox  and  his  sister,  Polly,  had 
been  inseparable  companions  ever  since  their 
parents  died,  and  both  being-  desirous  of  seeing 
the  world  and  its  beauty,  decided  to  take  a 
trip  abroad  for  the  season.  They  fortunately 
were  able  to  lease  the  estate  of  the  Dulver- 
tons,  since  they  had  been  forced  by  dire 
financial  straits  to  find  tenants  for  their 
palatial  residence.  When  Maddox  and  Polly 
arrived  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they 
found  that  the  Dulvertons  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  luxuries  and  bore  a  very  good 
reputation  throughout  their  community.  The 
estate  being  too  large  for  Maddox,  who  only 
desired  it  for  a  few  months,  he  decided  to 
allow  the  Culvertons  to  remain  there  and  still 
give  orders  to  the  servants,  for  he  readily 
saw  that  it  was  humiliating  for  them  to  have 
to  withdraw  from  their  estate  and  wealthy 
friends.  Lady  Dulverton's  younger  son,  Basil 
and  Maddox,  formed  a  quick  liking  for  each 
other,  and  Basil  confided  to  Maddox  that  he 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Mad- 
dox's  sister,  Polly,  and  in  turn  he  was  told 
by  Maddox  that  he  wanted  to  look  out  else 
there  would  be  a  cross-steal  of  sisters. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  like  my  sister, 
Maddox,  but  I  am  afraid  that  our  neighbor, 
Sir  George  Trenery,  had  already  pleaded  his 
case  for  her  hand,"  Basil  said  to  the  young 
usurper,  as  Beatrice  called  him. 

"Is  that  so,"  he  replied,  "that's  sad  news 
for  me  .  .  .  but  who  is  this  fellow  Trenery?" 


Above:  The 
Truth  Will  Out. 
The  Secret  of  the 
Tower  is  Re- 
vealed. 

Below:  Beatrice 
(Louise  Lovely) 
Was  Left  Free  to 
Accept  the  Atten- 
tions of  John 
Maddox  (Earle 
Williams) 


"I  don't  know  much  about  him;  in  fact,  I 
always  treat  him  with  suspicion.  Some  years 
back,  there  was  a  crime  committed  on  his 
estate,  and  he  blamed  the  daughter  of  his 
gamekeeper.  Her  father  was  riled  at  the  fact 
that  Trenery  placed  the  crime  on  his  daughter, 
and  when  Trenery  tried  to  shift  the  guilt  from 
Margaret  to  a  friend,  and  succeeded,  his  game- 
keeper killed  the  friend  and  was  sent  to  prison 
for  it." 

Maddox  listened  to  the  story  and  he  then 
began  to  suspect  that  Beatrice  and  Trenery 
had  something  between  them  and  that  she  had 
some  part  in  the  crime,  so  when  Trenery  and 
she  tried  to  elope,  he  intercepted  by  locking 
every  window  and  door  in  the  house,  which 
Beatrice  noticed.  So  as  to  avoid  suspicion  she 
consented  to  show  Maddox  the  tower  room, 
where  they  found  the  gamekeeper,  who  had 
escaped  from  prison,  hidden  behind  a  door- 
way. As  soon  as  Maddox  saw  this  suspicious 
looking  fellow,  he  pounced  upon  him  and 
when  he  pleaded  for  mercy.  Maddox  let  go 
of  his  throat.  He  told  his  reason  for  being 
there  and  why  he  was  waiting  for  Trenery — 
the  man  who  was  really  guilty  of  the  crime. 
His  story  opened  Beatrice's  eyes,  and  she 
realized  what  a  scoundrel  she  had  set  her 
heart  on  marrying. 

Trenery  did  not  remain  in  town  any  longer 
after  he  had  heard  that  the  gamekeeper  had 
revealed  the  whole  story,  which  left  Beatrice 
free  to  receive  the  attentions  of  Maddox,  who 
alone  was  responsible  for  saving  her  from 
Trenery. 
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GRAVE  dangers  lurk  in  the  background  of 
certain  political  activity  in  this  country 
today.  It  is  really  deplorable  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  is  so  sharp,  because  the 
incessant  fighting  between  the  two  extremes  of 
governmental  idealism  certainly  gives  the 
Bolsheviki  idea  a  chance  to  flourish.  Both  of 
the  predominant  parties  have  done  much  to 
make  possible  the  menacing  growth  of  the 
no-government  fanaticism.  Our  reason  for  citing 
these  facts  is  that  we  have  implicit  faith  in  the 
ability  and  the  power  of  the  motion  picture 
to  neutralize  a  great  many  of  the  consequent 
bad  effects  of  this  unwise  animus  obtaining 
between  politicians  and  their  followers  of  oppo- 
site beliefs.  We  realize  it  is  a  most  idealistic 
notion,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  possibility  of 
amelioration  in  a  well-organized  pictorial  cam- 
paign, to  teach  people  of  all  political  and 
religious  convictions  to  love  each  other  more, 
and  to  assail  each  other  less.  Even  the  wildest 
radical  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  be  iconoclastic  in  opposition.  Oh,  of  course 
a  few  ultra-radicals,  such  as  Senators  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  James  A.  Reed  and  Robert 
LaFollette  will  live  and  die  as  wildmen  beyond 
control,  and  they  will  always  hate  everyone 
who  dares  to  raise  a  finger  against  them,  but 
most  of  the  other  opponents  will  listen  to  reason. 
Now  comes  a  time  when  some  all-powerful 
force  must  be  brought  to  bear,  to  lay  bare  the 
utter  futilty  of  strained  relations  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  They  must  be 
taught  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  populace, 
composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
must  come  first  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
destructive  Bolsheviki  tactics.  People  must 
desist  their  efforts  to  minimize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  great  leaders,  simply  because  they  hold 
different  political  views.  If  a  man  serves  his 
country  loyallv  and  usefully,  he  must  be  given 
full  credit  without  regard  to  his  party  affilia- 
tions. The  photoplay  should  teach  the  why 
and  wherefor  of  this — the  explicit  reasons  for 
the  advisability  of  such  a  policy.  The  screen 
must,  indeed,  show  how  the  contemptible  radi- 
calism of  the  unscrupulous  Can  step  in  and 
raze  governments,  while  really  responsible  parties 
quibble  over  a  thousand  and  one  comparatively 
inconsequential  details.  The  whole  populace 
must  be  almost  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  following  blindly  into  the  reaches 
of  ruination  by  being  oblivious  to  the  trans- 
cendent necessity  of  thinking  of  the  whole 
national  welfare  first,  ahead  of  party. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  gone  so  far 
in  his  disregard  of  political  bias  that  Henry 
Watterson,  the  veteran  Kentucky  journalist, 
accuses  him  of  mutilating  even  the  label  of  the 
Democratic  party.  This  is  a  high,  compliment 
to  President  Wilson,  because  it  is  concrete 
evidence  of  his  recognition  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  his  country 
over  those  of  his  party.  And,  he  has  always 
shown  by  his  acts,  that  he  believes  the  United 
States  of  America  comes  first,  despite  the 
claims  of  his  associates  in  politics  that  the 
Democratic  party  comes  first.  Verily,  President 
Wilson  has  been  an  American  first  and  a  Demo- 
crat secondly,  and,  thus  he  has  set  an  example 
v/hich  every  true  American  should  follow. 
Moreover,  the  motion  picture  should  by  all 
means  do  its  share  towards  inculcating  this 
wonderful  spirit  by  conducting  a  direct  propa- 
ganda campaign  for  straight-away  Americanism 
and  distinctly  against  all  political  prejudice  of 
every  sort.  Let  us  have  such  service  from  the 
screen  and  we  will  speedily  note  an  improvement 
in  the  trend  of  the  public  thought.  As  an 
aftermath,  we  will  all  have  the  supreme  pleasure 
of  attending  the  very,  very  final  funeral  of 
Bolsheviki    activities   in   this   great  land   of   ours. 

NOWADAYS  great  photoplays  are  numerous, 
which  is  the  only  thing  which  reacts 
against  the  truly  great  effort  of  Mine.  Alia 
Nazimova.  in  her  latest  Metro  triumph,  "The 
Red  Lantern."  Nazimova  has  been  exceptionally 
successful  in  her  invasion  of  Screenland, 
because  she  has  offered  a  series  of  features 
which    surpass    so    very    many    rivals.      She    has 


TENDENCIES  TERSELY  TOLD 

William  A.  Brady  has  issued  an  official 
warning  that  if  partisan  censors  continue 
to  harass  the  motion  picture  industry,  the 
whole  influence  of  the  screen  will  be 
wielded  to  obliterate  all  narrow-minded 
bickering.  If  the  censors  are  wise  (which 
they  have  so  seldom  seemed  to  be)  they 
will  reform  to  the  extent  of  being  at  least 
half-way  fair  in  their  decisions,  instead  of 
being  half-baked.  The  public  is  manifestly 
tired  of  having  a  handful  of  so-called 
intellectuals  decree  arrogantly  what  they 
shall  have  in  the  way  of  amusement  fare. 


Sunday  movies  seem  forthcoming.  There 
has  never  been  any  sound  reason  for 
forcing  peple  to  do  what  they  don't  want 
to  do  on  the  Sabbath.  Above  all,  the 
majority  has  had  no  desire  to  idle  away 
their  time  on  the  day  of  rest  without  some 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  humdrum 
existence.  Now  the  people — the  ones 
whose  personal  liberties  are  most  con- 
cerned— are  taking  a  hand  in  the  argu- 
ment, which  should  presage  results  such 
as  will  drive  the  few  remaining  strait- 
laced  cranks  into  their  storm-cellars.  By 
all  means,  let  the  screen  continue  to  do  its 
uplifting  on  the  Sabbath,  when  people  most 
want  to  be  uplifted. 


British  wiseacres  are  urging  efforts  to 
offset  the  effect  of  American  film  propa- 
ganda in  their  colonies,  and  there  is  every 
evidence  of  worry  obtaining  in  the  land 
of  John  Bull  over  the  truly  marvelous 
progress  which  is  being  made  towards 
popularizing  the  animated  pictorial  goods 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  throughout  the  world. 
But  why  all  this  British  ado  over  the 
matter?  Cannot  the  English  producers 
compete  on  a  strictly  merit  basis?  If 
not,  Uncle  Sam's  masters  of  cinema 
deserve  to  get  something  of  a  lion's  share 
of  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
British  can  amicably  excel,  they  deserve 
the  big  bulk.  Verily,  it  is  the  age  for 
a  definite  discontinuance  of  this  habit  of 
resorting  to  unfair  subterfuge  in  order  to 
make  the  most  money.  Even  those  few 
American  magnates  who  aspire  to  form 
trusts  and  grow  fabulously  wealthy  with 
the  aid  of  protective  tariff,  should  realise 
this.  Just  as  we  believe  that  -the  best  man 
should  invariably  win,  let  us  have  faith  in 
the  justice  of  the  doctrine  that  the  best 
film  should  win. 


Samuel  L.  Rothapfel  is  responsible  for 
the  innovation  of  making  each  movie 
program  complete  from  the  silent  drama 
to  the  music  and  art — from  overture  to 
final  curtain.  In  other  words,  he  is  inaugu- 
rating a  policy  of  "putting  on  the  whole 
show  for  the  exhibitors."  It  is  a  very 
good  idea,  because  there  is  no  reason  why 
special  music  should  not  be  arranged  or 
composed  to  fit  each  picture.  Hozvever. 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rothapfel  will 
have  the  foresight  to  gather  around  him 
men   who   can   really   carry   out   his  ideas. 

Just  how  long  will  New  York  City  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  tune  of  producing 
moving  pictures?  For  several  months  now, 
practically  all  of  the  photoplays  have  been 
made  in  sunny  California,  despite  the  fact 
that  Nezv  York  and  environs  have  their 
advantages,  too.  Ostensibly  it  was  the  fear 
of  another  coal  famine  which  drove  the 
producers  to  the  Pacific  coast,  ivhere  cold 
weather  does  not  bother  so  much,  but  now 
that  the  fuel  situation  is  safe  as  it  ever 
was.  in  even  our  palmiest  peace  days,  it 
seems  more  than  passing  strange  that  so 
many  producers  are  reluctant  to  return  to 
Gotham.  Is  it  possible  California  is  des- 
tined to  swing  the  film  business,  just  as 
it  did  a  certain  presidential  election,  which 
had  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  its  mouth? 


established  herself  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able artists  who  ever  graced  the  screen,  and 
she  has  never  lowered  for  one  instant  the  high 
standard  she  has  set  with  such  consummate  skill. 
Just  as  she  was  remarkably  artistic  in  "Revela- 
tion" and  "Toys  of  Fate,"  she  was  a  powerful 
exponent  of  the  highest  form  of  the  drama  in 
"Eye  For  Eye"  and  "Out  of  the  Fog."  These 
four  contributions  of  hers  to  the  cinema  will 
surely  live  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  average 
contribution,  because  underneath  and  back  of 
all  her  efforts  is  that  indescribable  spark  of 
genius  and  the  handiwork  of  God-given  talent 
for  doing  good,  by  reaching  a  zenith  of  attain- 
ment. In  "The  Red  Lantern"  we  see  this 
justly  celebrated  star  at  her  very  best,  in  Oriental 
settings  _  of  grandeur  and  in  situations  of  com- 
pelling interest.  Always  does  she  rise  to  every 
emergency  to  the  extent  of  giving  her  audience 
a  tremendous  thrill,  when  less  capable  actresses 
would  hasten  through  in  a  mediocre  fashion. 
Among  a  veritable  army  of  Manchu  soldiers, 
Geisha  girls,  legation  attaches,  Chinese  mer- 
chants, beggars,  fishermen,  revelers,  dancers, 
musicians  and  coolies,  she  is  as  a  predominant 
gem  in  a  wonderful  setting  of  numerous  much 
lesser  gems.  Unusual  lighting  effects,  often  pro- 
ducing most  weird  results,  help  to  make  this 
photoplay  exceptional.  The  story  unfolded  is 
at  times  sensational,  but  it  is  always  in  the 
best  of  taste  and  it  is  one  treat  of  the  screen 
that  no  man  or  woman  should  miss.  Even  the 
out-and-out  opponent  of  film  entertainment  owes 
it  to  the  cause  of  seeing  the  best  that  life 
holds  for  anyone,  by  witnessing  the  superb 
mistress  of  one  of  the  greatest  arts  ever  devel- 
oped by  man.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  generate  too  much  enthusiasm  over  Nazimova 
in  "The  Red  Lantern,"  and,  it  is  a  feature 
which  should  be  given  a  place  of  permanence 
on    the    screen. 


l>  ERT  Lytell's  latest  Metro  feature,  "Blackie's 
*^  Redemption,"  is  one  of  his  best,  primarily 
because  it  affords  the  dashing  young  Bert  a 
surplus  of  opportunities  to  show  his  agility 
of  mind  when  it  comes  to  dramatic  conceptions, 
so  far  as  they  concern  situations  such  as  inter- 
est the  public_  at  large.  It  is  all  about  a  crook, 
who,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  faces  a  twenty-year 
sentence  in  prison,  just  at  a  time  when  he  first 
finds  love,  and  hence  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  life.  Visualizing  the  feelings  of  a 
fellow  under  these  untoward  circumstances  is 
Lytell's  forte  supreme.  Alice  Lake  as  Mary 
Dawson,  the  girl  he  is  about  to  wed  when  he 
is  railroaded  to  a  cell,  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
"opposite"  for  him,  too.  As  the  story  goes, 
Mary  pledges  to  wait  for  Blackie  despite  his  very 
bad  prospects,  and  meanwhile,  to  keep  the 
villainy  going,  a  rather  unscrupulous  rival  tries 
to  win  the  girl,  but  fails. 

Warden  Sherwood_  had  received  Blackie  with 
grim  satisfaction.  Time  passes  and  Blackie  was 
ill  and  placed  in  the  Hospital  cell.  With  the 
aid  of  "Squirrel,"  a  half-wit  convict,  he  breaks 
jail  one  stormy  night  and  goes  immediately  to 
Mary.  The  police  are  notified  and  Sherwood 
finds  him  there,  disguised  as  an  old  woman, 
mourning  over  a  dummy  that  they  tell  the  officer 
is  Blackie.  At  an  opportune  moment.  Blackie 
draws  his  gun  and  places  it  against  the  Warden's 
head,  and  tells  him  that  he  hates  to  kill  a 
man  as  brave  as  he  is,  but  that  he  couldn't 
trust  him  not  to  bother  him.  Blackie's  sense 
of  fairness  predominates  and  he  •  gives  the 
Warden  a  chance  for  his  life,  telling  him  that 
in  two  minutes  by  the  clock,  they  will  reach 
together  for  the  guns  and  the  quickest  hand 
wins.  Mary  looks  on  panic-stricken.  Blackie 
grabs  his  gun  and  levels  it  at  the  Warden,  who 
stands  still,  looking  fearlessly  at  him.  Blackie 
demands  that  he  defend  himself.  Sherwood 
calmly  says  "no."  Blackie,  with  the  cry  of  a 
broken  and  beaten  man,  throws  his  gun  on 
the  floor,  saying  "You  have  beaten  me.  Warden, 
I  couldn't.  I  will  go  back  with  you."  Mary 
is  relieved  that  he  did  not  kill  the  man.  Blackie 
holds  out  his  hands  for  hand-cuffs.  The  Warden 
looks  into  the  grief-stricken  faces  of  Mary  and 
Blackie,  and  calmly  tells  them  that  he  is  sorry 
to    have    disturbed    them  ;    that    he    was    looking 
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for  an   escaped  convict,  but  the   man  he  wanted 
is   not   there. 

The  men  look  understandingly  into  each 
others  eyes  and  shake  hands  and  the  Warden 
goes  out  and  reports  to  the  waiting  men  that 
it    was    a    cold    trail. 

In  the  meantime,  Blackie's  old  pal,  Sober, 
reports  that  Fred  the  Count  has  framed  up  a 
job  to  rob  the  pay-roll  of  a  lumber  company. 
Blackie  and  Sober  go  up  there,  open  the  safe, 
scatter  money  all  over  the  floor,  and  when 
Fred  the  Count  comes  in  they  knock  him  out 
and  also  the  constable,  then  they  handcuff  Fred 
to  the  constable.  And  Blackie  and  Mary  leave 
for    Honolulu    on    a    deferred    wedding    trip. 


A  LTHOUGH  replete  with  defects  in  construc- 
*»  tion  and  being  at  times  rather  "out  of 
joint"  in  its  continuity,  "The  Probation  Wife" 
offers  art  almost  ideal  vehicle  for  the  stellar 
propensities  of  Norma  Talmadge,  who  "does" 
about  as  many  pictures  as  the  next  one,  even  if 
she  is  not  always  exactly  triumphant  in  what 
she  does.  In  this  particular  picture  she  has 
the  advantage  of  the  sterling  support  of  Thomas 
Meighan,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  or  more 
popular  man  in  screendom.  Mr.  Meighan  seldom 
fails  to  add  strength  to  any  picture  in  which,  he 
appears,  and  he  is  at  times  a  sort  of  a  saving 
grace  of  the  masculine  gender  in  this  one.  At 
other  times  "The  Probation  Wife"  amounts  to 
something  of  a  dress  parade,  in  which  Miss 
Talmadge  is  the  sole  and  whole  parade.  Evi- 
dently, she  dotes  on  showing  off  fine  gowns 
before  the  camera  and  no  doubt  many,  many 
women  love  to  see  her  do  this,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importance  of 
keeping  true  dramatic  ability  to  the  foreground 
will  not  be  relegated  under  any  circumstances, 
as  the  popularity  of  these  dress  parades  becomes 
more  apparent.  "The  Probation  Wife"  is  the 
story  of  an  inmate  of  a  notorious  cafe,  who 
reforms  through  the  trust  and  love  of  a  good 
man.  It  is  not  devoid  of  risque  qualities  at 
the  start,  but  it  soon  simmers  down  to  straight- 
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Bert  Lytell  In  "Blackie's  Redemption" 


away,  reasonably  clean  drama,  with  pretenses 
of  possessing  the  emotional  requirements.  As 
the  plot  runs,  Josephine,  or  Jo,  as  she  was 
called,  was  one  of  the  most  important  attractions 
of  the  Domino  Cafe.  Harrison  Wade,  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker,  sees  her  here  and  gives  her 
money  to  escape.  She  is  discovered,  and  before 
she  gets  another  chance  to  escape  the  place 
is  raided.  Jo  and  the  other  cabaret  girls  are 
sentenced    to    three    years    in    the    reformatory. 

After  two  years  of  imprisonment,  Jo  manages 
to  escape.  She  purchases  a  fashionable  outfit 
with  the  money  -  she  has  concealed.  During  her 
confinement  in  the  reformatory,  Jo  had  made 
the  best  of  her  spare  time  by  reading  and  study- 
ins,  so  that  she  is  able  to  converse  in  a  manner 
in    keeping   with    her    modish    appearance. 

After  having  made  her  escape,  Jo  decides  that 
the  only  way  to  advance  and  get  the  things 
in  life  that  are  worth  while  is  through  some 
man — the  only  way  she  had  ever  been  taught. 
So  she  boards  a  train  for  New  York,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  helpful  man.  She  discovers 
him  in  the  next  compartment.  He  proves  to 
be  no  other  than  Harrison  Wade,  the  man  who 
had  tried  to  help  her  to  escape.  She  crudely 
and  bluntly  makes  a  proposition  to  him  to  trade 
herself  for  clothes  and  whatever  else  he  may 
be   willing  to   give. 

Wade  believes  there  is  some  good  in  the 
girl  and  marries  her,  much  to  her  surprise. 
Jo  calls  herself  Wade's  probation  wife.  They 
live  very  happily  until  Jo  meets  Huntley 
McMerton,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  New 
Yorker.  They  become  very  friendly.  Wade 
thinks  they  are  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
prepares  to  bring  divorce  proceedings  when  he 
finds  his  wife  in  the  arms  of  McMerton.  Expla- 
nations  follow   and   happiness  is  in   store   for  all. 


WHEN  Louise  Winters  wrote  "Marie.  Ltd.," 
she  gave  Alice  Brady  one  of  her  best 
chances  to  do  really  good  dramatic  work  befofe 
the  moving  picture  camera  and  the  net  result 
is,  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation  lias  another 
satisfactory  release  to  its  credit.  Miss  Brady 
has  always  been  noted  as  a  hard  worker  ami 
she  does  not  develop  the  slightest  semblance  of 
indolence  in  this  latest  picture  of  hers.  In 
fact,  she  shows  plenty  of  the  American  hustle 
which    is    inborn    with    her, 

"Marie,     Ltd.."     unfolds     the     story     of     Drina 
Hilliard,     a     girl     who     gives     up     a     career     in 


Elsie  Ferguson  In  "The  Witness  for  th^JJefense^ 
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order  to  repay  her  mother  for  having  sent  her 
through  college.  She  takes  a  position  in  her 
mother's  millinery  establishment  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, where  she  attracts  attention  by  her  beauty 
and  refined  personality.  Colonel  Lambert,  an 
old  rounder,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  her 
mother  favors  the  match,  but  Drina  does  not 
love  him  and  refuses  to  marry  him.  Clair 
Carson,  a  young  man  whom  Diana  met  on  the 
train  coming  from  school,  appears  on  the  scene 
at  the  psychological  moment,  and  a  scandal 
which  had  been  threatening  is  avoided.  The 
story   ends  happily   for   all. 

The  locale  of  this  picture  centers  about  New 
York  City,  where  Marie's  hat  shop  is  shown, 
and  there  are  many  effective  scenes  showing  the 
hurrying  crowds  and  the  traffic  filled  streets  of 
the  metropolitan  city.  The  unscrupulous  busi- 
ness methods  of  Marie  form  an  interesting  part 
of  the  plot.  She  makes  a  practice  of  collecting 
lagniappe  on  her  sales  by  adding  an  enormous 
overcharge  in  the  bills  she  submits  to  the  hus- 
bands  of  her  wealthy  customers. 


IN  the  field  of  silent  drama  the  name  of  David 
Wark  Griffith  is  sure  to  live.  He  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  placing  the  great  cinema  art  upon 
the  sound  basis  of  master  craftsmanship,  and 
he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  while  he  still  breathes 
the  life-giving  air  of  this  mundane  sphere. 
Away  with  this  idea  of  deferring  praise  until 
a  man  is  dead.  Give  it  to  him  now  while  he 
can  enjoy  it,  for  'tis  an  enjoyment  he  is  entitled 
to  by  all  the  laws  of  righteousness.  Mr.  Griffith's 
late  Artcraft  effort,  "The  Girl  Who  Stayed 
Home,"  should  certainly  clinch  his  right  to 
claim  versatility  as  a  director.  He  can  be  the 
true  master,  it  makes  little  difference  what  may 
be  the  theme  of  the  story  he  is  assigned,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  selects.  Already  tens 
of  thousands  of  ardent  photoplay  fans  have 
witnessed  this  splendid  attempt  at  giving  the 
people  something  useful  to  think  about,  and  no 
doubt  hundreds  of  thousands  will  have  seen 
it  ere  it  is  placed  on  the  shelf.  Assuredly, 
millions    should    see    it,    if   only   to    take    further 


Leslie  Austen  and  Alice  Brady  in  "Marie  Ltd." 


Harrison  Ford  and  Constance  Talmadge  in 
"Experimental  Marriage" 

cognizance  of  Mr.  Griffith's  mastery  of  an  art 
or  to  watch  Robert  Harron,  the  actor,  score 
another  one  of  his  hits.  The  story  is  in  many 
ways  remarkable,  and  it  concerns  Ralph  Grey, 
son  of  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  of  pacifist  tenden- 
cies. Ralph  goes  to  Europe  and  falls  in  love 
with  Mile.  Blossom,  a  French  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Mons.  Le  France,  a  Confederate  veteran, 
and  is  unaware  that  she  is  the  fiancee  of  Count 
de  Brissac.  When  he  learns  the  truth,  he 
returns  broken-hearted  to  the  United  States  and 
works  feverishly  so  that  he  may  forget  his 
disappointment.  His  brother,  Jim  Grey,  loves 
Cutie  Beautiful,  a  cafe  dancer,  whose  high 
moral  code  will  not  permit  her  to  live  the  life 
of  a  wanton.  Her  consuming  desire  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  hence,  the 
breath  of  scandal  never  reaches  her.  The 
United  States  enters  the  war  and  despite  his 
father's  protests,  Ralph  enlists  and  goes  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Jim  is  declared 
to  be  essential  to  his  father's  business,  but 
later,  his  District  Board  places  hini  in  Class  i, 
and  he  is  ordered  to  report  for  duty.  The 
elder  Grey  appears  before  the  board  in  his 
son's  behalf,  but  his  pleas  are  ignored  and  no 
more  consideration  is  paid  to  Jim  than  if  he 
were  a  bricklayer  and  not  the  son  of  a  million- 
aire. He  soon  follows  his  brother  to  France 
and  both  are  attached  to  the  famous  lost  bat- 
talion. Meanwhile,  Count  de  Brissac  is  mortally 
wounded  in  battle  and  dies  in  Mile.  Blossom's 
arms.  She  is  captured  by  the  Huns.  When 
the  battalion  is  surrounded  by  the  Germans, 
Jim  braves  incessant  shell  fire  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Allied  commanders,  the  result  being 
that  food  and  ammunition  are  dropped  into 
shell  holes  by  airplanes.  The  defeat  of  the 
Hun  hordes  at  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
follows,  and  Blossom  is  rescued.  Cutie  Beautiful 
is  praying  in  adversity  that  she  may  return 
straight  and  never  lose  Jim's  love,  and  while 
knitting  socks  for  the  soldiers,  to  the  tune  of 
a  phonograph  record,  she  finds  time  to  write 
him  inspiriting  letters.  Jim  is  wounded  and 
sent  home  on  a  furlough.  He  meets  Cutie  and 
they  renew  their  vows  of  love.  Ralph  and 
Blossom  meet  on  the  fighting  front  and  plight 
their  troth.  The  elder  Mr.  Grey  is  no  longer 
a  pacifist  and  he  is  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  his  two  sons.  So  the  romance  ends  happily 
for   all  concerned. 
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\AfE-  (  rather  liked  Constance  Talmadge  in 
"  "Experimental  Marriage,"  although  we 
fear  a  great  many  critics,  more  erudite  than 
we  could  possibly  pretend  to  be,  will  not  approve 
of  the  young  lady's  methods  of  character  devel- 
opment in  this  instance.  Harison  Ford,  Edythe 
Chapman,  Raymond  Hatton  and  the  several  other 
screen  favorites  in  the  cast  could  easily  save  a 
much  worse  story  from  the  ignominy  of  complete 
failure.  Out  of  a  regard  for  strict  fairness,  it 
must  be  added  that  the  ambitious  Constance  does 
not  often  lag  far  behind  in  her  histrionic  skill 
and  she  often  rises  to  pretty  "high  heights." 
For  the  reason  that  the  story  unfolded  goes 
quite  straight  to  the  human  heart  in  its  appeal, 
most  any  audience  will  sit  mighty  quietly  while 
it  is  being  flashed  on  the  silversheet.  Suzanne 
Ercoll,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming,  young 
widow,  which  is  practical  enough  to  inspire 
anyone  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  then  when 
Foxcroft  Grey,  a  debonair,  young  lawyer,  makes 
an  offer  of  marriage,  the  innate  love  for  romance 
begins  to  be  "fed  up  fat."  The  interest  is 
materially  whetted  when  the  marriage  bargain 
takes  on  the  complexion  of  unique  novelty. 
Yes,  she  would  marry  him,  if  he  would  sign 
a  contract  that  they  were  to  live  together  as 
man  and  wife  only  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
of  each  week,  with  each  being  at  liberty  to  do 
whatever  he  or  she  pleases  the  other  four  days 
of  said  each  week.  The  man  in  the  case  signs 
the  contract  without  a  whole  lot  of  reflection, 
and  then  things  begin  to  happen  along  what 
might  best  be  described  as  farcical  lines. 
When  the  first  Monday  morning  comes,  the  foxy 
young  husband  begins  to  play  a  game,  to  con- 
vince his  wife  of  the  folly  of  her  ideas  on 
personal  liberty  after  marriage.  Through  a  chain 
of  circumstances,  a  third  party,  in  the  person 
of  a  beautiful  girl,  innocently  gets  into  the 
young  husband's  apartment  directly  after  his 
wife  has  left.  She  returns,  and  finding  the  girl 
there,  fears  the  worst.  She  frames  up  a  scheme 
whereby  her  husband  should  come  to  the  apart- 
ment of  a  mutual  friend  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  and  should  catch  her  in  the  friend's  bed- 
room. Everything  worked  smoothly  and  he  did 
catch  her  there,  but  in  her  anxiety  that  he  should 
see  her  there,  the  wise  husband  saw  a  carefully 
planned  love  game  on  the  part  of  his  little  wife, 
and  pretends  to  make  light  of  the  whole  affair, 
reminding  her  of  their  contract  and  the  fact  that 
this  was  one  of  her  "liberty"  nights.  She  becomes 
very  angry  over  his  indifference  and  returns 
home. 


him.  The  parents  now  receive  a  letter  from 
"Uncle  George"  in  Hawaii,  telling  of  an  invest- 
ment he  had  made  for  Angela,  which  had  just 
netted  $20,000.  They  also  leave  for  Whitely's 
apartment.  Whitely  arrives  at  the  apartment 
last,  having  been  detained  by  a  breakdown. 
Angela  is  overjoyed  and  goes  to  his  arms,  proving 
that  she  did   love  him. 


'AM  OST  anyone  would  like  to  have  the  girl 
*▼*  called  "Pettigrew's  Girl.  Why?  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  Daisy  Heath,  a  chorus  girl, 
who  takes  the  place  of  pre-eminence  in  this 
story,  is  a  darn  nice  girl,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
of  the  pen  which  pictured  her  in  words,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  Ethel  Clayton,  the  photo- 
play star,  who  portrays  the  character,  does  some 
first-class  work  as  a  true  artist,  which  helps 
to  make  a  fellow  wish  he  could  have  just 
precisely  such  a  girl  extraordinary.  Truly, 
this  late  Paramount  picture  is  a  complete  delight, 
one  of  the  screen  features  which  you  have  been 
waiting  for  and  such  as  you  will  be  always 
glad  to  welcome.  The  attractive  story  may  be 
quite  old  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  general 
public,  but  it  is  well  worth  numerous  repetitons. 
It  concerns  William  Pettigrew,  wh.o  is  stationed 
in  an  embarkation  camp  near  New  York.  He  is 
extremely  lonely,  as  he  has  no  one  to  write  letters 
to  him.  Passing  a  shop  window  one  day  he  sees 
the  picture  of  Daisy  Heath,  a  popular  chorus 
girl.  Struck  with  admiration  he  buys  the  pic- 
ture. Later  he  sees  her  in  the  comedy  in  which 
she  is  appearing,  and  waits  outside  to  tell  her 
how  he  admires  her.  She  is  the  recipient  of 
warm  attentions  from  Hugh  Varick,  a  million- 
aire, who  wants  to  marry  her.  She  has  con- 
sidered him  a  good  catch,  for  she  longs  for 
a  leisurely  life,  but  her  meeting  with  Pettigrew 
sets  her  to  thinking  of  other  values.  When 
she  sees  the  soldier  again,  she  becomes  fonder 
of  him,  and  later  on  breaks  several  engage- 
ments with  Varick  in  order  to  be  with  Petti- 
grew. On  the  day  before  Pettigrew  sails  for 
France  he  comes  to  see  her,  and  tells  her  how 
he  loves  her.  This  decides  her  against  Varick, 
in  spite  of  his  money.  When  she  sees  him 
again  she  tells  him  that  she  has  never  loved 
him,  but  has  considered  him  merely  for  his 
money.  Then  she  waits  patiently  until  Pettigrew 
returns   victorious    from    France. 


ttpEPPY  POLLY,"  in  which  Dorothy  Gish 
*^  is  starred,  is  another  answer  to  those 
who  persist  in  asking  why  producers  do  not 
always  regard  the  desires  of  photoplay  fans 
to  be  thoroughly  amused.  "Peppy  Polly"  does 
amuse  hugely  and  it  serves  to  ingratiate  Miss 
Gish — the  one  called  Dorothy — with  most  anyone 
who  really  likes  cleverness  as  a  running-mate 
of  petiteness.  Primarily,  in  every  way  those 
Gish  sisters  are  to  be  admired  and  we  would 
experience  difficulty  in  undertaking  to  cast  the 
die  of  favoritism  either  to  Lillian  or  Dorothy, 
but  if  the  latter  keeps  up  the  good  work  she 
has  started  so  auspiciously  in  "Peppy  Polly," 
she  is  liable  to  make  her  sister  step  mighty 
lively.  It  is  all  an  excellent  story  of  popular 
appeal,  inasmuch  as  the  heroine,  Peppy  Polly, 
is  a  poor  girl  and  secured  a  position  as  social 
secretary  through  the  aid  of  Judge  Monroe. 
Her  girl  friend  is  committed  to  the  Melville 
reformatory  for  misconduct,  and  when  Polly 
visits  her  one  day,  she  is  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tions of  cruelty,  graft  and  general  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  institution 
made  to  her.  She  complains  to  Judge  Monroe, 
who  announces  that  many  reformers  have  had 
their  eyes  on  the  institution,  but  were  unable 
to  get  any  evidence  incriminating  the  system. 
Polly  agrees  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  reform- 
atory and  ascertain  the  facts  required.  She 
accordingly  breaks  the  window  of  a  jewelry 
store  and  is  committed  to  the  reformatory  for 
three  years.  Dr.  James  Merritt,  physician  in 
the  institution,  is  incensed  against  the  matron 
because  of  her  cruelty  to  the  girls  and  because 
of  other  evidences  of  mismanagement  that  come 
under  his  observation.  The  matron  decides  to 
compromise  Dr.  Merritt,  and  when  Polly  enters 
the  institution,  she  is  appointed  Dr.  Merritt's 
private  secretary  and  both  are  watched  through 
keyholes.  The  matron  sends  for  an  agent 
of  the  governor,  and  they  burst  in  upon  Dr. 
Merritt  and  Polly  as  they  are  making  love. 
Dr.  Merritt  is  placed  under  arrest,  but  Polly 
succeeds  in  convincing  the  agent  of  her  real 
purpose  in  entering  the  reformatory.  Judge 
Monroe  has  died  meanwhile,  and  her  story  is 
not  credited  until  the  truth  is  vouched  for  by 
the  late  jurist's  secretary.  Dr.  Merritt  and 
Polly  are  pardoned  and  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  superintend  the  institution. 
Polly  becomes  the  bride  of  Dr.  Merritt  and  all 
ends   happily. 


IT  is  pretty  difficult  for  us  to  get  the  news 
*  of  new  photoplays  to  you  before  the  photo- 
plays arrive,  but,  at  that,  we  think  Photo-Play 
Journal  succeeds  in  this  more  than  any  other 
photoolay  magazine  within  reach  of  the  fans 
in  general.  For  instance,  "The  Rescuing  Angel", 
in  which  Shirley  Mason  is  starred,  was  released 
by  Paramount  around  April  6th.,  and  it  is  around 
May  1st  before  we  can  reach  all  of  our  readers. 
Yet,  we  have  hopes  of  telling  the  story  at 
least  among  the  first.  We  do  so  hate  to  be 
dragging  behind  among  the  procrastinators. 
Shirley  Mason  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  We 
would  not  feel  justified  in  saying  she  is  any- 
thing like  a  great  actress,  and  still  we  would 
not  for  the  world  condemn  her  by  branding  her 
as  a  failure.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  her 
performance  with  Ernest  Truex  proves  she  is 
more  of  a  co-star  than  a  star.  With  the  support 
of  another  who  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
highest  honors  with  her,  she  is  a  complete 
success,  but  by  her  little  lonesome,  she  is  not 
so  successful.  The  moral  is :  she  should  stick 
to  a  tellow-star.  However,  getting  back  to  her 
current  starring  vehicle,  she  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  an  absorbing  story,  which  has 
been  put  together  with  much  expert  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  details  in  conformity  with  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  It  is  all  about  Angela 
Deming,  who  receives  two  proposals  of  marriage 
from  wealthy  admirers  while  visiting  her  uncle 
in  Hawaii.  She  playfully  refuses  both.  Return- 
ing home,  she  finds  her  father  a  bankrupt. 
The  girl  decides  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  marry 
one  of  the  wealthy  suitors,  to  save  her  father 
from  ruin.  Deploring  her  youthful  lover, 
William  Hanley,  she  secretly  marries  Joseph 
Whitely,  millionaire.  Hanley,  unaware  of  the 
marriage,  tells  Whitely  the  girl  wants  to  marry 
him  for  his  money,  as  her  father  is  a  bank- 
rupt. Whitely  questions  his  wife,  who  partly 
admits  the  truth.  He  becomes  enraged,  accuses 
her  of  "framing  him.  Angela,  after  arranging 
for  a  divorce  with  a  lawyer,  goes  home,  where 
young  Hanley  confesses  what  he  told  Whitely. 
Slade  arrives,  proposes  and  is  accepted.  Slade 
remarks  about  Whitely  passing  him  at  a  danger- 
ous speed  in  his  automobile,  and  the  girl  becomes 
worried  about  Whitely.  Taking  young  Hanley, 
she   goes   to    Whitely's   apartment,   and  waits   for 


Evelyn  Nesbit  as  a  Small  Town  Girl 


The  Famous  Girl  of  a  Sensational  Past  Shows  Fine  Ability  in  the  Present  of  Cinema 
Art.     This  Is  As  She  Is  In  "Thou  Shalt  Not" 
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Questions  of  Photoplay  Fans 
Answered  by  Our  Experts 


SERIAL  NUMBER  FIVE 

Constance  Trixby:  Kindly  advise  me  through 
your  columns  whether  Tom  Mix,  who  is  play- 
ing for  William  Fox  Corporation,  served 
either  in  the  army  or  navy  in  the  European 
war? 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  serving  in  the 
European  war,  but  he  did  fight  at  San  Juan 
Hill  and  with  Pershing  in  the  Philippines. 


Marjorie  Quinn:  Is  it  possible  to  become  a 
scenario  writer  if  one  has  never  had  any 
previous  experience  in  that  line  ? 

If  you  have  a  talent  for  writing,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  you  could  develop  into 
a  scenarioist,  and  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
requirements,  you  could  prepare  yourself.  As 
an  example  of  four  successful  scenarioists, 
who  previously  had  no  experience  before  en- 
tering the  field,  we  might  cite  C.  Gardner  Sul- 
livan, who  was  formerly  a  newspaper  man ; 
John  Lynch,  a  former  theatrical  manager ; 
Julien  Josephson,  a  shoe  salesman,  and  R.  Cecil 
Smith,  an  automobile  salesman. 


Myrian  Crock:  Was  Charles  Ray,  who  is 
affiliated  with  Thomas  H.  Ince,  ever  on  the 
legitimate  stage  before  entering  the  silent 
drama? 

Charlie  Ray  at  one  time  played  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  He  also  sang  with  a  musical 
comedy  show  that  traveled  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Gladys  Ubil:  Is  it  true  that  Pearl  White 
■died  of  the   "flu"? 

We  have  been  deluged  with  questions  of 
a  like  nature,  and  we  cannot  account  for  the 
origin  of  any  such  rumor.  To  the  best  of  our 
"knowledge,  Miss  White  is  as  much  alive  as 
-ever  and  is  still  continuing  to  turn  out  serials 
for  Pathe. 


Vivian  Morgan:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the 
whereabouts  of  Anne  Luther  so  that  I  may 
write  her? 

She  is  at  present  at  Miami,  Fla.,  with 
Charles  Hutchinson,  her  leading  man,  making 
films  for  Pathe,  but  she  is  due  back  in  New 
York  within  a  short  time.  Would  suggest  your 
writing  her  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Grace  Church:  I  would  appreciate  your 
giving  me  some  facts  concerning  Thomas 
Meighan  before  entering  the  movies? 

Thomas  Meighan  is  a  Pennsylvanian  and 
was  a  star  football  half-back  in  his  younger 
days.  He  was  educated  to  become  a  physician, 
but  the  lure  of  the  footlights  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  his  first  engagement  was  playing 
with  Henrietta  Crossman.  He  had  a  season 
with  Grace  George  and  played  two  years  in 
stock.  He  also  played  with  David  Warfield. 
He  then  was  made  leading  man  in  "On  Trial", 
after  which  he  made  his  first  contract  with 
the  silent  drama  companies. 


Just  a  Reader:  I  think  Chester  Conklin  is  a 
scream  in  the  Keystone  comedies,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  him.  Will  you 
give  me  a  few  facts  concerning  his  past  life? 

Chester  Conklin  is  as  well-known  as 
"Walrus"  as  he  is  as  Conklin.  He  started 
life  in  the  little  town  with  the  comedy  name, 
Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  and  went  to  grammar  school 
there.  To  the  uninitiated  Conklin  gives  the 
information  that  there  is  a  school  of  elocution 
at  that  same  town  and  Conklin  attended  it, 
as  his  parent  outlined  a  ministerial  career  for 
him.  Reciting  a  poem  at  the  age  of  twelve 
ruined  his  chances  of  taking  the  cloth,  owing  • 
to  the  injudicious  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Oscaloosa  paper  which  said  he  would 
make  a  good  comedian,  and  as  this  was  more 
to  Chester's  taste,  he  set  forth  in  search  of 
adventure  and  the  opportunity  to  become  an 
actor.  The  way  was  hard  and  the  going 
rough,  for  he  first  was  a  bellboy  and  then 
goodness  knows  what  else,  until  he  had  worked 
his  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  he  fell 
in  with  Charles  Ray,  who  is  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  Ince  features,  and 
joined  him  in  vaudeville.  Chester  owns  to 
being  discouraged  before  that  time,  but  Ray 
urged  him  to  stick  and  encouraged  him  by 
telling  him  he  would  be  a  great  comedian  in 
time  and  so  it  came  about  that  he  met  Mack 
Sennett,  who  made  Chester  a  Keystone  cop 
and  the  rest  was  plain  sailing,  for  Chester 
steadily  advanced  and  is  now  a  celebrated 
comedian.  He  is  married  and  owns  a  fine 
home  and  a  320-acre  ranch.  He  is  five  feet 
four,  has  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 


"Chick"  Montgomery,  Ala.:  If  possible,  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  cast  of  characters  in 
"When  Men  Desire",  in  which  Theda  Bara  is 
starred? 

We  are  pleased  to  give  below  the  cast  of 
characters  which  you  request : 

Marie  Lohr   Theda  Bara 

Robert  Stedman Fleming  Ward 

Von  Rohn G.  Raymond  Rye 

Elsie  Henner   Florence  Martin 

Lola  Santex Maude  Hill 

Professor  Lohr    Edward  Elkus 


Harry  McDouglc,  Texas:  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  Mme.  Petrova  returning  to  the 
screen? 

Mme.  Petrova's  departure  from  the  screen 
was  only  temporary,  and  she  is  expected  to 
return  about  June  1st  of  this  year.  She  is 
now  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  and  her  studio 
is  being  renovated  preparatory  to  her  return. 


Reporter:  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
advise  me,  if  possible,  who  writes  the  scenarios 
for  the  Sunshine  Comedies? 

The  majority  of  them  are  being  written  by 
Hampton  Del  Ruth,  who  has  been  engaged  to 
assist  in  directing  also. 


Joe  Rickson,  Montana:  Has  Douglas  Fair- 
banks' wife  been  divorced  from  him  as  yet? 
And  what  was  her  maiden  name,  and  when 
were  they  married? 

A  final  decree  of  divorce  was  granted  her 
on  March  3rd,  1919.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Sully,  who  was  once  known  as  the 
cotton  king.  She  was  married  to  the  motion 
picture  star  on  July  nth,  1907,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Beth  Sully.  She  was 
accorded  the  custody  of  her  son,  Douglas,  Jr., 
who  is  now  eight  years  old.  She  was  married 
again  March  12th  to  James  Evans,  Jr.,  a 
broker,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hopeful:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  birth- 
place of  Mae  Marsh? 

Miss  Marsh  is  a  typical  Westerner,  having 
been  born  in  Sante-Fe,  N.  M.  She  is  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 


Ferdinand  Choate,  Mont.:  In  the  filming  of 
"The  Challenge  Accepted,  were  the  scenes 
staged  by  hired  actors,  or  were  they  taken  at 
some  contonment  ?  The  soldiers  looked  like 
real  doughboys,  and  the  buildings  like  genuine 
barracks. 

The  military  scenes  for  this  photoplay  were 
actually  taken  at  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown, 
N.  J.,  and  many  of  Uncle  Sam's  warriors  took 
part  in  the  scenes. 


Jane  Watchorn,  N.  J.:  Is  Kitty  Gordon  to 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  better  dressed 
actresses  of  the  screen? 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  expended 
on  her  costumes  is  enormous,  and  in  the  filming 
of  some  of  her  latest  pictures  she  is  accorded 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  many  wonderful 
creations.  In  one  picture,  she  wore  a  hat 
which  cost  $1,000.  Her  jewels  are  worth 
$200,000  and  a  sable  coat  was  purchased  by 
her  for  $25,000.  These  items  give  evidence  of 
her  expensive  wardrobe. 


Alive  Johnson,  Utah:  Is  Robert  Gordon 
still  in  the  army,  as  I  have  not  seen  him  in 
any  pictures  and  have  heard  little  about  him 
lately  ? 

He  has  now  returned  from  France,  and  was 
engaged  to  play  opposite  Bessie  Love  in  one 
of  her  latest  pictures,  "A  Yankee  Princess." 
He  formerly  played  with  Jack  Pickford  in 
"Huck  and  Tom"  and  "Tom  Sawyer",  but  he 
has  recently  been  engaged  by  the  Vitagraph. 
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Taken  from  the  Metro  Photoplay  Starring  Anna  Q.  Nilsson 
^^^  By  MARY  ANN  BAILEY  — ^^ 
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HE  lure  of  the  gold  fields 
attracted  many  to  the  Alaskan 
teritory,  and  in  the  influx  to  that 
country  was  included  a  party  of 
three,  who  were  bent  on  getting 
together  a  pile  of  gold  and  re- 
turning to  the  States  to  live  comfortably. 
Alexander  Hendrie  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Audrey,  and  James  Leyburn  had  come 
along  as  a  mining  partner.  After  several 
months  of  patient  toiling,  they  succeeded  in 
accumulating  a  pile  of  gold,  and  in  every  wash 
they  would  split  their  find  on  an  equal  basis, 
so  that  each  partner  had  a  like  amount.  Ley- 
burn's  love  for  gold  was  insatiable,  but  his 
affection  for  Hendrie's  wife  was  equally  as 
strong,  and  he  was  shrewd  enough  never  to 
give  Hendrie  the  opportunity  of  suspecting 
that  any  familiarity  existed  between  his  wife 
and  his   mining  partner. 

"If  you  love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  why 
can't  we  get  out  of  this  country  and  return 
to  civilzation?  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  gold 
collected,  and  we  could  steal  Hendrie's  and 
he  would  never  suspect  it  until  we  were 
beyond  his  reach."  Thus  spoke  Leyton  to 
Mrs.  Hendrie  finally. 

"We  shall  go,  if  we  can  get  away  without 
being  caught,"  she  replied,  with  a  feeling  of 
delight  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  gold 
fields. 

Audrey,  to  get  herself  and  Leyburn  out 
of  the  country,  told  her  husband  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  that  she 
must  go  to  some  place  of  civilization  so  that 
she  might  have  the  proper  care.  Hendrie 
agreed  with  her,  and  they  prepared  to  make 
the  trip.  Behind  Hendrie,  who  was  breaking 
the  trail  through  the  ice  and  snow,  followed 
Audrey  and  her  youngest  son  Frank,  who 
rode  on  a  sled,  driven  by  Leyburn.  Packed 
securely  beneath  them,  the  bags  of  gold  were 
secreted.  Further  up  the  trail,  Leyburn  and 
Audrey  succeeded  in  getting  the  gold  off  the 
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sled,  cached  it  under  a  tree  and  rode  on  their 
way.  To  cover  up  their  act  of  stealing,  Ley- 
burn  cast  the  sled  and  dogs  over  the  cliff 
into  a  rushing  torrent,  and  covered  up  any 
trace  of  the  theft  of  the  gold.  Audrey  let 
out  a  loud  scream  and  Hendrie,  who  was 
plowing   away   ahead,    returned   to   them   and 


was  irritated  over  the  loss  of  the  sled  and 
dogs. 

"See  what  I  have  done,"  she  lamented  rue- 
fully. "Without  our  sleds,  we  can  go  no 
further." 

While  they  were  bemoaning  their  loss, 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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A  Daughter  of  the  Mist 


Awarded    First  Prize   in   American 
Ambition's  First  Novel  Contest 

By  JOHN  BERRY 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Mist,"  Which  was 
Written  by  a  Man  New  to  the  World  of  Let- 
ters, Won  First  Prize  in  a  Novel  Contest 
Conducted  by  "American  Ambition",  and,  it 
Will  be  Published  in  "Photo-Play  Journal"  in 
Three  Installments — in  This  and  the  June  and 
July    Numbers. 


CHAPTER  I 

HE  policeman  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-third  street  was 
not  quick  enough ;  but  the  smartly  dressed  young  man 
leaned  far  out  of  his  motor  car  and  snatched  the  slight 
gray-clad  woman  from  in  front  of  the  oncoming  horses 
just  in  time. 

The  magic  of  it  was  wonderful.  Before  the  usual 
street  crowd  could  gather  he  lifted  her  into  the  car  and  drove  away. 
The  policeman,  dazed,  stared  after  him;  and  an  errand  boy,  with 
dramatic  sense  ungratified,  expressed  his  disappointment  audibly : 
for  where  there  is  no  blood  there  is  no  climax — on  a  New  York 
thoroughfare. 

The  rescuer  was  considerately  silent  until  they  reached  Herald 
Square.    Then  he  asked  somewhat  belatedly: 

"You're  not  hurt?" 

"Not  at  all !" 

"Rather  narrow  escape !" 

"Let  me  thank  you.  I'll  never  get  used  to  these  crowded  streets." 
And  she  shuddered. 

He  hesitated.    "You're  a — stranger  here?" 

"Yes." 

"So  am  I." 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly.     "You're  English!" 

"So  are  you !" 

She  gave  a  start  and  turned  from  him.  The  purity  of  her  profile 
was  rather  remarkable  in  this  age  of  faces  on  a  tangent.  Her  beauty 
was  dawning  on  him. 

"My  name  is  Guy  Trevor,"  he  said.    "May  I  see  you  home?" 

"No,  thank  you.    Let  me  out  here — " 

"But  you  may  be  hurt — at  any  rate  that  near-accident  must  have 
made  you  nervous.    Let  me  get  you  something  in  this  drug-store — " 

She  was  not  listening.  Her  startled  gaze  was  fixed  on  a  tall,  fair 
man  standing  on  the  curb.    He  was  smiling  at  her  and  tipping  his  hat. 

Trevor  had  already  slowed  down.  He  glanced  from  the  pale 
woman  to  the  smiling  man,  then  back  at  the  woman  again.  Mechani- 
cally he  made  as  if  to  stop  the  car. 

"No,"  she  gasped,  "go  on — for  your  life,  for  mine." 

It  would  have  been  melodrama  had  it  not  been  fcr  her  terror 
and  the  mocking  face  on  the  curb.  As  it  was,  it  was  at  least  mystery. 
So  Trevor  dashed  away  after  a  backward  glance  at  the  tall,  fair 
man,  who  was  laughing  outright  now. 

"You  may  see  me  home,"  she  volunteered  with  more  composure. 
"Up  beyond  Harlem,  beyond  the  Bronx  even — it's  a  strange  place — a 
kind  of  a  commons,  a  wasteland — "  She  hesitated,  then  shot  a  furtive 
glance  backward. 

Trevor's  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him.  He  looked  back  with 
her.   But  the  mysterious  man  had  lost  himself  in  the  crowd. 


She  sighed  with  relief.  "Do  you  know  you  have  saved  two  lives 
today?  Mine  and — his.  For  if  you  hadn't  left  there  the  moment 
you  did  I  would  have  shot  him." 

Trevor  looked  askance  at  her  handbag. 

She  laughed  lightly.   "It  would  have  been  rather  awkward,  eh?" 

He  waited  a  moment.  He  had  not  regained  his  bearings.  It  was 
all  so  unquestionably  off-color.  Melodrama,  that  was  it — or  shame- 
less farce.  Fate  is  a  whimsical  stage-director.  But  that  profile  of 
hers  .  .  .  . ! 

She  laughed  again.  "If  I  had  killed  him,  would  you  have  given 
me  to  the  police?" 

Gallantry  was  his  second  self.  "Never !"  he  cried.  "I'd  have 
broken  all  speed  ordinances  with  a  vengeance." 

A  gay  rejoinder  died  on  her  lips.  She  shivered,  then  settled 
into  a  remote  silence.  He  looked  at  her  and  felt  that  an  abyss  yawned 
suddenly  between  them ;  then,  in  fantasy,  he  seemed  to  see  her  dis- 
appear in  a  mist  as  gray  as  herself;  then  he  shook  himself  free  of 
waylaying  dreams.  She  was  but  a  living,  breathing  woman,  after 
all — and  there   are   many   such. 

"Say,"  he  laughed,  "you're  a  regular  hypnotist.  I  can't  think  of 
anything  but  you.  I  wish  I  knew  you — or,  if  not  that,  at  least  who 
you  are " 

"Do  you   know  you're  terrifying   me?"   she   interrupted.    "You 

want  to  know  so  much — you " 

"I  beg  your  pardon ' 

"Listen.  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am."  She  gazed  at  him  stead- 
fastly.    "I'm  the  Gray  Woman." 

He  gave  a  start.  Then,  like  a  dramatic  critic  ashamed  of  being 
thrilled  by  dubious  acting,  he  looked  with  a  half-indulgent  smile  at 
her  frock,  her  hat,  her  handbag,  refraining  even  from  asking  what 
she  meant. 

She  seemed  amused.  "I  wasn't  referring  to  my  gown  or  hat,  Mr. 
Trevor.  Really  all  this  gray  is  quite  accidental.  I  don't  always  wear 
gray.  But  I  am  the  Gray  Woman  for  all  that.  At  least  that's  what 
the  Red  Child  calls  me." 

Despite  his  hired  incredulity  his  heart  throbbed.  Red  Child  and 
Gray  Woman !     This  was  fantasy. 

"The  Red  Child,"  he  repeated,  hanging  on  the  words,  "who  and 
what  is  she?" 

"She's — Sal,  the  imp  of  the  wasteland." 

Grotesquerie — ?  "Do  you  really  live  on  a  wasteland?"  he 
quizzed  her. 

"Why  not?" 

"Hm.     In  a  house?" 

"A  sort  of  a  house,  yes." 

" -Alone  ?" 

"Of  course." 

He  fell  to  wondering  again.  That  quiet  "of  course"  was  rather — 
bizarre. 

'"It's  true  in  spite  of  its  story-book  savor,"  she  insisted.  "I  do 
live  on  a  wasteland — alone.    And  I'm  gray,  too.    And  Sal  is  red." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  silence.  Hypnotic !  That's  what  she  was — 
literally. 

'"Turn  here,"  she  said. 

The  car  was  making  speed.  Objects  flitted  by  in  strange  and 
irrelevant  succession;  people,  trees,  houses,  other  cars.  The  city 
unrolled  itself  on  either  side,  panoramic  phantasmagoria.  But  Trevor's 
eyes  were  unseeing.  The  Gray  Woman  had  cast  her  spell  upon  him — 
and  he  drove  in  a  dream.     Thus  the  miles  were  negotiated. 

The  car  was  coming  to  a  stop — of  its  own  accord?  He  roused 
himself.     "Where  are  we?"  he  queried  blankly. 

She  was  smiling.     "At  the  wasteland." 

"What !    It's  a  wonder  we  didn't  have  a  spill." 

"You  were  absent-minded?" 

"I  was  a  million  miles  away — on  another  planet — in  another 
universe " 

"But  you  weren't.  You  were  here  beside  me.  I've  been  giving 
you  directions  how  to  get  here,  and  you  followed  every  one  of 
them." 

He  laughed.  "You're  certainly  a  hypnotist.  It  was  you  driving 
the  car  with  my  hands.     Why,  it's  absolutely — creepy." 
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He  helped  her  to  the  ground.  Before  them  stretched  a  tract 
of  wasteland  barren  and  brown.  The  sunset  was  lighting  it  transiently, 
and  in  a  bold  dash  of  color  an  elfin  figure  stood  out  with  a  distinct- 
ness almost  weird — a  child  bending  over  a  pile  of  ashes. 

"Sal ?"  hazarded  Trevor.     "She's  red  enough  in  that  glow— 

and  you,  even  you,  have  lost  some  of  your  grayness.     .     ." 

She  pointed  across  the  plain  to  some  huddled  cottages.  "That's 
where  we  live — Sal,  Sal's  father  and  some  other  human  derelicts. 
My  house  is  the  one  falling  down  that  little  hill — I  call  it  the  hut 
in  the  hollow.     Isn't  it  an  odd  place  to  live?" 

"It's  horrible — and  so  unspeakably  lonely." 
She  was  defiant.     "That's  why  I  like  it." 

"Are  you  in  hiding?"  he  dared  ask. 

" Why  should  I  answer  that?" 

"You   needn't " 


"But  I  will.     Yes,  I'm  in  hiding." 

"From  that  man  we  saw  on  the  curb?" 

She  recoiled.     "You're  surmising  a  great  deal." 

"I  withdraw  that  question " 

"Listen.    I    am   hiding-   from — that   man " 


He  was  feeling  the  thrill  again.  With  droll  theatricism  he  peered 
around  the  plain,  which  was  now  pale  in  the  dead  sunset. 

"The  best  way  to  lose  yourself,"  he  half  whispered,  "is  in  a  crowd. 
Leave  here  and  live  in  town." 

She  shook  her  head.  "You  don't  understand.  When  he  finds 
me — why,  maybe  I'll  kill  him — and  if  I  lived  in  town  I  shouldn't  have 
as  good  a  chance  to  escape."  She  smiled  up  at  him.  "Don't  you 
see?" 

"No,   I   don't,"   he   replied  bluntly.     "I   don't   approve   of   your 

living  in   this   impossible   place   alone.     Are   you   quite  without 

family  ?" 

"Yes — and  without  friends." 

"You  haven't  even  a — brother?" 

"I  have  no  one  except  Sal." 

Against  the  wan  sky  Sal  stood  out  clearly,  black  now  instead 
of  red,  still  digging  in  the  ash  pile.  Trevor  looked  from  her  to  the 
Gray   Woman   and   held   out   his   hand. 

"I  want  to  be  your  friend,"  he  said  simply,  "and  I  want  you  to 
be  mine." 

The  grayness  left  her.  Her  smooth  cheeks  flushed.  Her  lips 
moved  inarticulately.  Then  suddenly  she  turned  and  sped  across  the 
hueless  plain. 

He  watched  her.  She  did  not  glance  back — even  when  she 
entered  her  quaintly  named  hut  in  the  hollow.  And  now  that  she 
had  disappeared  it  seemed  to  him  she  had  never  been.  She  was 
a  Daughter  of  the  Mist,  who,  emerging  for  a  brief  while,  had  van- 
ished into  the  nothingness  that  was  her  essence  .... 

Sated  with  gossamer  imaginings,  Trevor  laughed.  Women  are 
women.  Let  ghosts  remain  ghosts  !  Visions  and  mirages  and  dreams ; 
back  with  them  to  limbo.  Flesh-and-blood  !  That  was  a  good  enough 
slogan. 

And,  after  all,  only  the  frock  of  the  Gray  Woman  was  gray ! 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  cheeks  pink,  her  eyes  blue,  her  hair  brown  .... 
So  mused  the  moon-struck  Trevor  as  he  motored  back  to  town. 


CHAPTER  II 

Trevor,  who  so  far  had  been  only  an  understudy  in  the  comedy 
of  life,  rose  early  the  next  morning  feeling  the  satisfaction  of  the 
novice  who  has  at  last  been  awarded  the  star's  role.  He  was  a 
modest  fellow,  but  now  had  not  the  least  doubt  he  would  get  his  part 
across  the  footlights.  He  would  crowd  the  "heavy"— the  man 
on  the  curb — off  the  stage  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain ;  and  at 
the  climax  he  would  carry  the  Gray  Woman,  in  a  superlative  faint, 
away  to  the  land  of  the  nightless  days— or  dayless  nights  ?— where 
men  always  brave  and  women  always  fair  live  happy  ever  after. 

So  he  bought  some  perfunctory  roses  and  motored  out  to  the 
hut  in  the  hollow.  But  of  course  she  was  not  at  home.  He  left  the 
roses  with  a  still  rosier  little  note ;  then  with  a  quick  glance  across 
the  wasteland,  noting  a  disquieting  group  of  curious  onlookers,  includ- 
ing "the  terrible  Sal,  he  sprang  into  his  car  and  sped  away. 

That  evening  he  was  at  the  hut  in  the  hollow  again;  the 
next  morning;  the  second  evening;  then  the  following  morning— and 
still  his  imploring  knock  remained  unanswered.  As  he  sadly  turned 
away  Sal,  the  imp,  strolled  near.  Her  disapproval  of  his  romantic 
zeal  was  evident  in  the  contemptuous  curl  of  her  lip.  But  desperately 
he  asked  the  fateful  question: 


"Has  she  gone  away  ?" 
Sal's  brusque  answer  was  just  as  fateful: 
"Naw.      Who's   been   kiddin'    you?" 

He  scrawled  an  impossible  little  note,  then  pressed  it  into  the 
imp's  hand  with  an  impressive  tip. 

"See  that  she  gets  it — and  then  make  her  read  it,"  he  begged. 
"You're  a  dear  child." 

"Humph,"  she   growled,  disgusted. 

The  scorn  of  a  child  is  sometimes  a  terrifying  thing.  As  he 
sprang  into  his  car  he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Sal,  who  seemed  an 
amazon  just  then.  But  he  could  not  help  hearing  her  shrill  cry  of 
derision  as  he  dashed  away. 

The  day,  besides  being  villainous  of  itself  with  wind  and  rain, 
laid  upon  him  its  laggard  hours  of  wearisome  suspense.  He  smoked; 
read;  talked  baseball;  went  to  a  theatre.  The  show  was  a  musical 
comedy,  and  the  quintette  of  overdone  sirens  who  did  an  ultra  dance 
were  not  only  fleshy,  they  were  fat.  Comparison,  always  odious,  was 
perfectly  fiendish  just  then.  There  came  into  his  mind  the  image 
of  another  siren,  a  real  siren,  the  Gray  Woman  with  her  supernal 
slenderness,  her  Norse  skin,  her  Slav  eyes  of  mute  mystery  .... 

He  said  something  to  himself  about  hell  as  he  disgustedly  left 
in  the  limp  middle  of  the  sagging  first  act. 

That  night,  with  the  storm  spent,  there  was  a  moon ;  and  Trevor, 
who  believed  thoroughly  in  the  amorous  efficacy  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Heavens,  breathed  a  prayer  of  gratitude  as  he  knocked  on  the  Gray 
Woman's  door. 
At  last! 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  smiling  in  the  moonlight. 
"This  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  stammered  amateurishly  as  he 
entered.     "Is  it   Sal's  work?" 
"No.     Fate's." 

He  gave  a  delighted  start.  Fate's  work !  It  sounded  occult, 
subtly  significant.  And  he,  was  he  not  Fate's  advance  courier? 
He  tried  to  look  deep,  very  deep  into  her  eyes.  But  the  room  was 
dark  save  for  the  moonbeams  slanting  through  the  open  doorway. 

It  was  an  effective  stage-setting  for  the  whispering  of  mysteries 
and  the  telling  of  strange  tales.  And  the  Gray  Woman  added  to  the 
"atmosphere"  by  lighting  a  candle,  that  most  archaic  yet  most 
romantic  of  illuminating  agents. 

The  slender  licking  flame  revealed  nothing  much :  only  four 
white  walls  with  a  low  ceiling,  a  couch  covered  with  a  Paisley  shawl, 
a  table,  two  shaky  chairs,  a  crazy  little  grate  with  a  sputtering 
semblance  of  fire — and  the  Gray  Woman  herself.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  directly  over  the  candle,  her  face  seeming  more  unreal  than 
ever  in  the  fitful  little  glow  and  swathing  shadows.  She  seemed  to 
be  intently  gazing — nowhere.  She  seemed  to  be  intently  listening 
to — nothing.  Trevor  fidgeted.  She  was  so  harrowingly  remote.  He 
asked  her  a  silly  question: 
"What's  your  name?" 

She  smiled,  then  looked  very  grave.     "I'm  going  to  trust  you," 
she  said.     "I'm  going  to  tell  you  my  real  name — Anne  Grieve." 
"Say  it  again,"  he  begged  delightedly. 
"Anne    Grieve." 

In  the  joy  of  it  he  leaned  across  the  table  until  the  candle  almost 
licked  his  own  face,  too.  Anne  Grieve !  Everything  was  working 
out  perfectly.  It  was  a  story-book  name,  a  name  of  mist  and  mystery, 
echoing  of  dolour  and  bizarre  circumstance.  This,  surely,  was  more 
fantasy.  He  trembled  with  a  furious  uprush  of  undreamed-of  feeling 
as  he  stood  there  gazing  into  her  eyes.  Precipitate  always,  he  plunged 
recklessly  now. 

"I  love  you,"  he  cried,  "you,  whoever  you  are.  Blame  Fate 
for  it — for  Fate  has  drawn  us  together.  First  I  saved  you :  now  you 
are  going  to  save  me  .  .  .  ." 

"How?"  she  asked,  after  a  silence. 
"By  marrying  me." 

Her  gaze  fell.    Then  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes — steadfastly. 
"I'm  'tempted  to   be   surprised,"   she   said   slowly,    "but  no.     It's 
too  strange  a  world.     You  say  you  love  me  and  want  to  marry  me. 

1  am  surprised.    I   can't  help  it." 

He  smiled.  "This  is  just  my  way  of  doing  things.  Love  is  not 
a  growth.  It's  a  lightning-stroke.  I've  met  all  kinds  of  women — save 
your  kind.  You're  so  different — so  subtle.  You  carry  me  away  with 
you  on  far  journeys  to  dream-countries.  You — well,  you're  a  witch, 
that's  all." 

His  whimsical  wooing  won  from  her  the  tribute  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  laugh.  She  had  never  been  so  near  earth  as  then.  But  he  was 
charmed  anew. 
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"Laugh  again,"  he  coaxed,  "please." 

But  she  was   serious.     "I   don't  know  what  to  say " 

"Say  nothing — just  listen  to  me !  I  know  what  you  want  to  say — 
that  I  don't  know  you,  and  you  don't  know  me,  etc.  But  I  love 
you — and  isn't  that  enough  ?" 

She  smiled.     "I'm  afraid  not -" 

"I  have  more  money  than  is  good  for  me,  if  that's  what  you're 
thinking  of,"  he  interrupted,  "and  no  incumbrance  save  «a  funny  old 
father,  who  is  steeped  in  metaphysics  and  who  lives  in  an  impossible 
old  house  on  the  wild  Welsh  coast  away  across  the  big  splashing 
sea.  When  I  marry  you  I'll  take  you  there,  and  your  stunning 
beauty  will  pour  sunshine  into  his  befogged  soul,  bringing  him  back 
to  earth,  as  it  will  lift  me  above  it." 

He  was  leading  her  down  unfamiliar  vistas,  for  it  was  he  who 
seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  fantasy  now.  His  speech  had  taken  on 
a  pale  mysticism.  He  was  showing  her  a  new  self,  perhaps  his  only 
real  self,  a  self  that  even  he  did  not  know.  She  regarded  him  with 
new  and  startled  eyes.  Here  indeed  was  a  man  of  temperament  un- 
guessed  by  the  crowd.  What  kind  of  a  temperament,  whether  artistic, 
abortive,  atavistic,  who  knew? 

"You — you  almost  make  me  afraid,"  she  said. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  do.  You  must  be  afraid  to  send  me 
away.  You  must  accept  my  love  and  marry  me.  You  must  save 
me  .  .  . 

"Save  you?"  she  repeated,  bewildered. 

He  leaned  even  closer  to  her.  "Yes — from  myself,  and  the  ghosts 
of  my  dead  race,  and  the  madness  of  my  father  .  .  .  Love !  that  is 
the  physician." 

"Madness !"    she    murmured,    shrinking. 

father " 

"It's  in  the  blood " 


'You 


say    your 


But  the  horror  in  her  eyes  halted  him,  held  him,  made  him  resort 
to  metallic  laughter  and  dissimulation. 

"It's  only  a  joke — rather  ghastly,  but  still  a  joke,"  he  said.  "The 
Trevors  are — well,  just  queer.  We're  different.  That's  all  right, 
isn't  it?  It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  up  a  world.  Now  there's 
my  poor  father,  for  instance.  He  loved  my  mother  beyond  all  reason 
— she  died  while  still  young  and  beautiful  and  he,  broken-hearted,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Black  House " 

At  the  words   "Black   House"  her  face  turned   ashen   and   she 
half  staggered.     He  hurried  around  the  table  and  supported  her. 
"Black  House  .  .  .!"  she  gasped.     "You  don't  .mean !" 

Puzzled,  he  waited  for  her  to  explain.  But  she  was  slow  in  re- 
gaining her  composure.  He  decided  to  disregard  her  irrelevant  dis- 
play of  emotion. 

"It's  a  funny  name  for  a  house,"  he  laughed,  "but  it's  black  as 
night,  and  that's  what  everybody  calls  it " 

"What's  your  father's  name?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  hesitated  and  flushed.  "Why — I'm  his  son — and  his  name " 

"Isn't  the  same  as  yours !"  she  exclaimed. 

He  was  plainly  taken  aback.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he 
stammered,  "my  father  is  about  as  erratic  as  they  make  them.  I 
don't  know,  but  he's  always  disliked  me — even  hated  me,  as  I've  some- 
times thought.  Do  you  know,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to — well,  he 
insisted  that  as  long  as  I  knocked  about  the  world  sowing  my  wild 
oats,  as  he  termed  it,  I  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  bear  his  name.  He's 
awfully  sensitive  about  the  traditions  of  the  family.  I  admit  I  cut 
up  a  bit  in  Paris,  and  a  stupid  story  from  Monte  Carlo  reached  him — 
but  I've  been  no  worse  than  thousands  of  other  young  fellows.  He 
refused  to  answer  my  letters — and  wouldn't  even  see  me  the  last  time 
I  went  home.  That  made  me  indifferent  to  the  whole  crazy  busi- 
ness. So  I  dropped  his  name  without  any  regress  and  adopted 
my  mother's— Trevor.  Sometimes  I  actually  wonder  if  I'm  really 
his  son,  he  treats  me  so  strangely." 

While  he  had  been  speaking  Anne  Grieve  had  sunk  into  a  chair. 
An  indescribable  look  was  on  her  face  as  she  gazed  up  at  .him,  a 
look  of  numbing  terror  incredibly  joined  with  feverish  eagerness. 

"Tell  me — his  name  .  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  know  him?"  he  asked  quickly,  suspiciously. 

"Tell    me " 

"You  already  know — I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes !" 

She  shuddered,  then  staggered  to  her  feet.  Then  she  quietly 
repeated  her  question. 

Trevor — amazed,  awe-struck  by  this  new  mystery — was  silent. 
His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 

She  smiled  wanly.  "Listen,"  she  whispered.  "His  name  is 
Tremaine — isn't  it?" 

"Who  told  you ?"  he  gasped. 

Her  smile  was  no  longer  wan.     It  was  brilliant. 

"I'll  marry  you,"  she  cried,  "if  you'll  take  me  to  the  Black  House  !" 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The  moonlight  streamed 
in;  the  black  wasteland  lay  white,  transfigured,  luring  before  them. 
Trevor,  still  a  prey  to  indefinable  disquiet,  joined  her. 

"Good  r.ght,"   she   said.     "Come  tomorrow   evening." 


He  took  her  two  hands.    Under  his  warm  pressure  her  face  took 

on  a  glow  other  than  that  of  the  moon. 

"I  love  you,  Anne  Grieve,  steeped  in  mystery  as  you  are  .  .  .  ." 
"Love — — !"  she  echoed  rapturously.    "Go — and  forget  all  else." 
"Till  tomorrow  night,"  he  said,  backing  away  in  the  moonlight. 
And  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  wasteland  with  a  miraculously  born 

voice   repeated:    "Till   tomorrow   night." 

CHAPTER  III 

The  next  day's  sun  was  going  down  in  October's  typical  opales- 
cent haze,  and  Anne  Grieve,  bespangled  with  little  glints,  stood  talking 
with  the  "imp  of  the  wasteland." 

Sal,  who  might  have  posed  for  an  artist  as  an  apache  child  of 
Paris,  this  evening  looked  smaller  and  more  shrunken  than  usual  with 
her  pinched  sallow  face,  abnormally  bright  eyes,  and  sandy  straggling 
hair,  which  fell  in  dirty  strands  half  hiding  her  knowing  gaze  and 
premature  smile,  lattice-like. 

"What   have   you    found   today  ?"   asked   Anne. 
She  glanced  around  at  the  piles  of  debris  disgustedly.     "Nothin' 
much — an  old  frying-pan,  some  red  rags  and  a  stale  doughnut.   Oh,  but 
the  cost  of  living  is  goin'  up." 

Anne  smiled.  "But  you  found  more  than  anyone  else  yester- 
day." 

Sal  sniffed  disdainfully.  "And  I  found  more'n  anyone  else  to- 
day— but  that's  not  sayin'  much.  I've  bluffed  all  the  rest  of  the 
gang  and  they're  afraid  of  me."  She  pointed  to  a  group  of  lank 
children,  who  at  her  glance  turned  and  fled.  "See,  that's  the 
science !    Just  look  at  'em  with  the  Evil  Eye  and  they  scatter  like 

waste  paper  in  a  wind. -But  say,  lady,  if  it's  wood  you're  out  for, 

you  might  as  well  go  back  home.  I  cleaned  out  the  whole  bloomin' 
place,  and  all  I  took  home  to  dad  was  a  broomstick,  a  busted  box- 
top  and  a  smashed  grape-basket." 

"How  is  your  father  these  days?"  queried  Anne  with  neighborly 
interest.  ' 

Sal  twisted  her  diminutive  face  into  a  startling  display  of  con- 
centrated contempt.  "Drunk  as  ever.  He  never  comes  home  with 
the  coin,  only  with  the  jags— and  then  he  beats  me,  and  I  hates  him  and 
wishes   I   was  with  my  mother." 

Anne   watched  the   sudden   splash   of   color   in  the   child's  thin 
cheeks.     It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  mentioned  her  mother. 
"Where  is  she — your  mother  ?" 

"Acrost  the  sea  some  place — and  that's  all  dad  will  tell  me.     He 
says  she's  worse'n  him.     But  I  knows  he  lies,  for  he's  the  limit." 
"Do' you  remember  how  she  looked?" 

"Just  sorter "  and  the  child's  beady  black  eyes  grew  softly 

reminiscent.  "It  was  awful  long  ago.  She  had  a  lot  of  black  hair 
and  eyes  that  seen  a  lot  more  things  than  dad's  eyes  seen — and  she 
was  red,  like  me.  Dad  he  licked  me  and  hurt  me — but  she  hugged 
me  and  hurt  me  more  .  .  .  and  that's  all."  And  she  gazed  down  on 
the  ground  moodily. 
"Poor  Sal!" 

The  sallow  child  became  the  red  child — almost  the  purple  child — 
in  an  instant.  Her  angry  blood  put  a  swarthiness  in  her  face  that 
doubled  her  impishness,  her  grotesquerie. 

"Don't  'poor'  me!"  she  cried.  "I  aint  no  worm.  Some  of  these 
nights  I'm  goin'  to  put  one  over  on  my  dad  and  hike  out  and  find 

my  mother " 

"Brave    Sal !"    Anne    interrupted,   taking   her    dirty    little'  paw. 

"Maybe  I  can  help  you ' 

"S-h-h !"  she  whispered.  "There  he  comes — that'  swell  that's  so 
dead  gone  on  you !  Say,  but  he's  the  goods.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
work  and  land  him  and  then  make  him  take  you  away  from  this  here 
hell-hole?"  And  laughing  with  disproportionate  glee,  she  ran  off 
to  a  pile  of  debris  freshly  dumped,  where,  in  the  stealing  dusk,  she 
amusedly  watched  from  a  distance  Trevor  spring  from  his  car  and 
hurry  towards  Anne. 

The  Gray  Woman  waited,  smiling  at  his  eager  swift  stride.  But 
when  he  drew  near  she  was  startled  by  the  look  of  horror  on  his 
face. 

"My  father,"  he  began  abruptly,  "died  last  night — murdered." 
She  gave  a  low  cry  and  half  swayed.     He  took  her  hands  and 
steadied  her. 

"Is — it   really  true?"   she   gasped. 

He  silently  handed  her  the  cablegram.  She  read  it  mechanically, 
then  let  it  slip  through  her  limp  fingers  to  the  ground. 

"Anne  .  .  .  . !"  he  murmured,  not  comprehending  the  auto-hyp- 
nosis that  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  her. 

She  did  not  answer.  She  only  stood  motionless,  gazing  into 
space.  Trevor,  motionless  on  his  side,  watched  her  with  cumulative 
astonishment. 

"You  seem  to  take  it  harder  than  I  do,"  he  said  at  last.  "Seeing 
you  now,  one  would  think — -well,  many  things.  But  tell  me  this 
much — did  you  know  my  father?" 

"No — I — I  only  wanted  to  know  him " 
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A  hundred  puzzled  questions  leaped  to  his  lips,  but  before  he 
could  ask  even  one  her  extraordinary  mobility  of  spirit  had  snatched 
her   from  blank  dismay  to  spectacular  though  spurious  gaiety. 

"Come,"  she  laughed,  taking  his  arm,  "let's  walk  a  little.  You 
big  boy !    I  was  just  acting  it " 

" Acting  it?" 

"I — I  was  just  making  believe  that  I  was  his  daughter,"  she 
continued  fatuously,  "just  to  see  how  a  daughter  would  take  such 
awful  news — or  rather,  how  a  daughter-in-law  would  take  it,  as  that's 
what  I  should  have  been  to  him  if  he  had  lived  ....!" 

Trevor  had  halted.  His  eyes  burned  into  hers.  "I  want  to 
believe  in  you  as  other  fools  believe  in  God,"  he  said  tensely,  "so 
please  don't — don't  lie  to  me.  I  feel  in  my  soul  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  you  are  connected  with  my  father,  with  the  Black  House, 
with — me."     He  bent  over  her  half-threateningly.    "Isn't  it  true?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "it  is  true." 

Lost,  as  he  was,  in  the  sinister  riddle  of  it  all,  she  could  only 
gaze  up  into  his  eyes  helplessly.  He  flung  an  impatient  sigh,  then 
they  resumed  their  walk  silently. 

With  the  coming  of  the  night  Sal  had  vanished;  and  only  Anne 
and  Trevor  contested  the  deathly  loneliness  of  the  wasteland.  Mutely 
they  strolled  towards  the  hut  in  the  hollow,  then  back  again  to  the 
waiting  motor-car.  But  Trevor  was  not  yet  ready  to  leave.  So  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  hut  again,  the  moon  rising  mean- 
while. 

"How,"  he  queried  at  last,  "are  you  connected  with  us?" 

She  gave  a  start,  then  with  covert  defiance  met  his  gaze.  "I 
don't  know "  quietly.    "I  want  you  to  help  me  find  out." 

"And  I,"  he  rejoined  enigmatically,  "I  want  you  to  help  me  find 
out  my  connection  with  this  cursed  family !" 

In  that  No  Man's  Land  we  call  Life  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  both  buffeted  by  chance,  the  sport  of  hazard,  weather-vanes 
of  the  winds  of  destiny.  In  the  eyes  of  both  there  was  desperate 
questioning  underlaid  with  the  ultimate  despair  of  the  answerless. 
The  fabric  of  human  existence :  who  had  woven  it,  of  what  was  it 
made?  The  cosmic  query  brought  with  it  the  inevitable  cosmic  chill. 
Anne  and  Trevor  felt  their  utter  helplessness.  So  they  fell  back  on 
each  other  for  human  comfort.  For  the  first  time  their  hearts  beat 
in  unison.  Their  sympathies  merged.  In  the  presence  of  implacable 
Fate  they  were  one. 

Trevor,  vibrant  with  the  new  understanding,  seized  her  hands 
and  covered  them  with  kisses.  She  trembled  under  this  ardor;  and 
when  he  drew  her  to  his  breast  she  did  not  resist;  she  only  sighed 
heavily,  languishingly,  permitting  him  to  lay  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  ....  .vhence  she  gazed  up  dreamily  at  the  moon. 

There  yet  were  questions  which,  logically  and  legitimately,  each 
might  have  asked  of  the  other;  and  there  were  self-revelations  that 
might  have  been  made ;  but  on  this  island  of  safety  where  the  Furies 
had  driven  them  they  were  content  for  one  golden  moment  to  ...  . 
love. 

It  was  late,  with  the  moon  declining,  when  Trevor  said  au 
revoir  at  Anne's  door. 

"Come  with  me,"  4ie  begged,  "over  the  sea,  away  from  this 
melancholy  wasteland,  and  wait  in  London  while  I  attend  my  father's 
funeral  and  settle  things  at  the  Black  House.  Then  we'll  get  married 
and  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter.    Come!" 

She  flashed  up  at  him  a  look  of  eagerness.  But  she  shook 
her  head. 

"Your  plan  is  fascinating,  but  there's  one  problem  I  have  to  solve 
before  leaving  here " 

"The  man  at  the  curb!"  he  interrupted  quickly.  "He'll  trace  you 
here  and  when  I  come  back  I'll  have  lost  you  forever." 

She  smiled.  "No,  my  gallant  dreamer !  When  you  return  you'll 
find  that  /  have  lost  him  forever." 

He  started.    "Do  you  mean  that  you'll  ....?" 

She  simply  smiled  on  and  pressed  his  hands  tenderly.  Her  voice 
was  tenderer  still  when  she  said  good-bye. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  "Something  terrible  may  happen  to 
you,"  he  insisted.  "Even  if  you  harm  him  before  he  has  a  chance 
to  harm  you  the  law  might  punish  you  for  your  act — and  that  would 
kill  me.  Promise  me  you'll  leave  this  horrible  wasteland  and  take 
an  apartment  in  the  city  tomorrow  morning.  Then  I  can  sail  with 
fewer  misgivings." 

She  laughed  lightly.  "I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I've  been 
doing  it  all  my  life." 

"Then  I'll  surround  you  with  a  cordon  of  private  detectives  to 
protect  you  in  spite  of  yourself,"  he  cried. 

"No,  you  won't,"  she  answered  emphatically.  "I  hate  detectives. 
I'll  run  away — you'll  never  see  me  again — if  you  dare  to  do  such  a 
silly  thing." 

In  the  moonlight  her  eyes  were  serenely  self-confident.  What 
could  he  do  but  capitulate? 

"As  you  like,"  he  said  reluctantly.  "Perhaps  you  know  best. 
"I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can— within  two  or  three  weeks.  You'll 
be  waiting  for  me?" 


"Every  night,"  she  replied  softly,  "here  at  the  door." 
He  pressed  a  good-bye  kiss — the   life-and-death  kiss  of   leave- 
taking — on  her  fresh,  cool  lips.     And  then  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  IV 

It  was  a  dun-colored  evening  less  than  three  weeks  later  that 
Anne  Grieve,  in  her  doorway,  heard  the  familiar  saucy  horn  of 
Trevor's  car.  In  a  moment,  with  all  the  luring  wraithy  outlines  of 
a  figure  on  a  Corot  landscape,  she  was  running  across  the  waste- 
land to  meet  him. 

He  sprang  from  the  car,  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
held  her  from  him  to  devour  her  delicate  loveliness  with  his  eyes,  then 
kissed  her  again,  yet  again,  all  with  such  rapidity  as  to  daze  her,  half- 
frighten  her,  thrill  her  at  last. 

He  was  good  to  look  at  in  his  new  tweeds,  his  cheeks  tanned  by 
the  ardent  marine  sun ;  and  he  brought  the  tang  of  the  salt  spray 
air  to  the  apathetic  wasteland.  Anne  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
charm  of  his  aggressive  and  recently  freshened  young  manhood,  of 
the  irresistible  sweep  of  it,  of  its  clarion  call  to  her  tired  heart  and 
more  tired  soul.  She  was  vaguely  conscious,  too,  of  his  lively  nar- 
rative of  his  ocean  voyages,  an  ingenuous  recital  punctuated  with 
wholly    irrelevant    caresses  -and    endearments. 

But  when,  suddenly,  he  had  finished  abruptly  and  stood  gazing 
at  her  in  a  pall-like  silence  she  was  conscious — not  vaguely  this 
time,  but  sharply — that  he  had  not  said  a  word  about  his  father,  the 
death,  the  funeral,  the  aftermath ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  was  conscious — 
electrically  almost — that  the  part  of  his  story  he  had  left  untold  was 
the  only  part  she  really  cared  to  hear. 

And  his  bitter  disappointment  changed  to  acute  disquiet.  He 
remembered  her  inexplicable  agitation  when  he  first  mentioned  the 
Black  House,  and  when,  later,  she  herself  uttered  his  father's  name. 
The  news  of  the  murder  had  shocked  her  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
comparatively  slight  effect  it  should  have  had  on  a  person  who  had 
never  met  the  unfortunate  man;  and' now,  on  Trevor's  return,  when 
Love  should  have  come  into  its  own  and  rejoiced  thereat,  these  grue- 
some twins,  Death  and  Mystery,  were  still  skulking  about  demanding 
toll  from  overwrought  imagination. 

In  the  silence  of  dread  expectation  she  gazed  at  him  fixedly. 
Her  smile  of  welcome  had  been  as  brief  as  perfunctory.  Her  few 
conventional  congratulatory  words  had  scarcely  risen  above  inar- 
ticulation.  Only  her  sense  of  hearing  seemed  awake  and  assertive. 
Her  ears  were  eagerly  attuned  to  whatever  dread  revelations  he 
might  choose  to  make. 

Trevor  was  angry — not  so  much  at  Anne  as  at  the  mendacious 
Fate  which  seemed  to  be  linking  its  sinister  chain  about  them.  Being 
a  fatalist  himself  he  was  not  unwilling  to  pardon  her  fatalism — but 
why  couldn't  she  have  waited? 

She  must  have  felt  that  she  had  waited  too  long  already.  For 
she  spoke  at  last.     She  asked  the  predestined  question. 

"Your  father  ....?" 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,"  he  answered  brusquely.  "It  was  just 
an  ordinary  murder  case,  that's  all." 

The  dull  suffering  of  her  face  touched  him.  He  bent  over  her 
with  a  new  tenderness. 

"Have  you  missed  me?"  he  asked. 

But  Anne  kept  up  her  desperate  questioning: 

"Your   father ?" 

Trevor,  indefinably  afraid,  tried  to  answer  and  not  to  answer. 
"His  body  was  found  in  a  summer-house.  The  motive  for  the  crime 
was  not  robbery,  and  yet  he  did  not  have  any  enemies,  so  far  as  we 
knew.  And  now,  dear  Anne " 

But  Anne  had  other  questions.    "The  murderer — was  he  found?" 

"No — but  he  was  seen." 

He  watched  her  narrowly.  Her  face  grew  as  colorless  as  the 
wasteland.  Her  lips  moved  soundlessly.  At  last  she  managed  to 
breathe  the  half-choked  words: 

"Was  he — was  he ?" 

"Was  he — who?" 

Her  lips  trembled.     She  recoiled.    He  pressed  her  mercilessly. 

"Was  he  who?"  he  repeated,  "the  man  on  the  curb,  your  life- 
enemy  ?" 

Dismayed,  she  could  only  look  at  him  in  fixed  and  filmy  terror. 

"You  dare,"  she  gasped,  "to  associate  me  with  ....!" 

"Listen,"  he  gasped,  "Fate  is  associating  you  with  it.  me  with 
it,   him    with    it " 

"What  is  this  monstrous  thing  you're   saying?" 

"I  don't  know.    It's  Fate  talking  through  me  .  .  .   I  .  .  .''     He 
looked  around,  dazed.    "But  he  couldn't  have  done  the  deed.     He' 
been  here  all  the  time." 


"Yes,  ves!"  she  cried  with  shril 


loy. 


"Why  haven't  I  thought 


of  it  before?     Of  course  he's  been  here — here." 
"How  do  vou  know?    Have  vou  seen  him?" 
"He  was  here  when  you  left — and   since  then- 
(Continued  on  fagc  46) 
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WHO  WOULDN'T 
BE  A  MARY? 

IF  there  were  more 
Mary  Pickfords,  the 
rest  of  us  probably 
would  have  no  income 
tax  to  pay.  Mary  has 
just  made  her  initial 
payment  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  her  re- 
turn, the  check  for 
which  is  believed  to 
be  in  excess  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  two 
more  are  to  follow  by 
July  first.  The  government  this  year  takes 
over  half  of  the  screen  star's  income.  Last 
year  she  paid  $210,000,  while  this  year  it 
will  be  less  because  she  was  idle  six 
months.  Last  year's  figures  were  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars  per  minute,  ninety 
dollars  an  hour,  and  at  eight  hours  to  the 
day,  which  is  Mary's  working  day — some- 
times. It  is  indeed  a  tidy  sum  that  her 
big  Uncle  gets  from  her — his  nickels  and 
dimes  coming  right  back  home,  and  even 
being  gathered  from  abroad. 

Gee,  how  we  wish  we  had  to  pay  Uncle 
Samuel  such  a  sum!  The  remaining  sum 
would  be  some  enough  for  us.  How  about 
you? 

9 

"MOTHER"  Mollie  McConnell,  who  is 
always  busy,  was  standing  at  a  Hollywood 
corner  awaiting  a  car.  To  her  came  a 
young  actor:  "What's  doing?"  Miss 
McConnell  informed  him  she  had  been  rest- 
ing for  a  week,  and  he  turned  to  a  group 
of  companions  and  cried  tragically:  "Boys, 
the    business   is    all    gone    to !" 

Of  course  he  meant  to  say  "all  gone  to 
ruin,"  which  means  Hell. 


LEATRICE  JOY  has  asked  the  Press  to 
please  note  that  her  name  is  spelled  with 
"L"  instead  of  "B" — nine  out  of  ten  editors 
think  it  is  a  mistake  when  they  see  her 
write  down  Leatrice  instead  of  Beatrice. 
She  has  a  monster  scrapbook  and  the 
majority  of  clippings  show  her  as  Beatrice. 

Note,  however,  that  no  editor  is  accused 
of  making  a  mistake  on  the  Joy  part  of 
her  name.  Every  editor  knows  Joy  the 
minute  he  sees  it,  because  he  so  seldom 
gets  the  chance  to  lamp  it. 


FRANK  E.  WOODS,  the  genial  and 
hard-working  Supervising  Director  of  those 
Paramount  productions  made  at  the  Famous 
Lasky  studios  at  Hollywood,  has  supervised 
the  production  of  no  less  than  five  hundred 
and  seventy  motion  pictures  since  1914. 

To  be  frank,  Frank,  it's  a  wonder  you're 
not  up  a  tree  out  in  the  woods,  Woods,  for 
570  photoplays  is  enough  to  drive  'em  daffy 
in  droves  and  groves. 


BERTRAM  GRASSBY  sprung  a  new 
one  on  us  this  week!  He  goes  to  bed  by 
an  alarm  clock  instead  of  getting  up  by 
one — can  you  beat  that?  Bert  says  if  you 
turn  in  every  night  regularly — early — you 
are  sure  to  wake  up  early  enough,  and 
when  he  hits  the  morning  work,  he  is  so 
full  of  pep  that  he  skims  right  through 
the  whole  dav  that  way,  which  is  a  pretty 
good   tip   in   itself. 

Still,  the  great  beauty  about  an  alarm 
clock  is,  if  you  don't  like  'em,  you  don't 
have   to   have   one  at   all. 

VIOLA  DANA  calls  her  new  Hollywood 
home  "Heartease." 

And  they  do  say  the  longing  to  own  one 
like  it  is  enough  to  give  any  poor  cuss 
heart-disease. 


MONTAGU  LOVE,  having  finished 
his  engagement  in  "The  Net,"  which  marked 
his  first  appearance  in  several  years,  on  the 
spoken   stage,    has    returned   to    the    screen. 

Montagu  still  realizes  that  the  slivery  light 
of  the  silversheet  is  golden  (meaning 
salary.) 


THERE  is  sweet  music  in  anything,  if 
you  will  just  only  listen  right. 

For  instance,  the  early  morning  stunt  of 
the  milkman  sending  the  sweet  milk  supply 
up  the  dumbwaiter  before  you're  up,  could 
well  be  called  a  genuine  milk-can-tata. 


HALE  HAMILTON  has  acquired  a 
Mexican  hairless  dog.  He  says  he  selected 
this  particular  breed  in  order  to  avoid  being 
annoyed  with  shedding  hair. 

Girls,  herein  lies  a  good  tip — if  you  have 
an  aversion  for  shedding  hair,  marry  a 
bald-headed   man! 


IF  you  had  to  miss  something,  what 
would  you  rather  miss? 

For  our  part  it'd  be  a  mistake — or  a 
drink. 

9 

THERE -is  a  great  deal  of  nation-wide 
worry  over  the  sleeping  sickness  which 
seems  to  be  developing  into  something  of 
an    epidemic. 

Wonder  if  this  sleeping  sickness  got  its 
start  in  some  of  the  motion  picture  studios, 
which  are  so  slow  to  start  turning  out  really 
good  pictures? 

9 

"GOOD  clothes  and  correct  dressing  are 
necessary  adjuncts  to  -the  success  of  any 
actress,"  says  Bessie  Barriscale,  "but  inside 
the  pretty  frocks  there  must  be  earnestness, 
temperament,    ability    and    ambition." 

And,  may  we  not  add,  that  there  should 
be  a  woman  in  the  dress  also? 


A  PRESS  agent  recently  sent  out  a  notice 
announcing  that  Mary  Anderson  was  hesi- 
tating between  two   offers. 

How  unlike  a  photoplayer!  You  know 
photoplayers  rarelv  ever  hesitate  for  an 
instant  when  there's  AN  offer. 


MARGARITA  FISHER  lays  claim  to 
Irish  forbears  and  is  naturally  partial  to 
subjects  and  events  that  have  the  least 
bit  to  do  with  the  Emerald  Isle.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  when  she  was  invited 
to  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Celebration,  given  by  the  congregation 
of  a  church,  in  suburban  Santa  Barbara, 
she  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity. 
She  arrived  early  and  stayed  late  and  made 
one  of  the  rousing  addresses  of  the  evening, 
announcing  with  much  gusto  that  she  was 
proud  of  the  Irish  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
congratulating  her  listeners  on  being  in 
the   same  boat. 

The  only  thing  that  throws  doubt  on 
her  claims  of  Irish  descendancy  is  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  start  a  fight. 


WHEN     WORDS 
WORK    WONDERS 

ORA  CAREW,  who 
heads  her  own  com- 
pany, tells  a  good 
story  on  herself.  She 
interviewed  a  man- 
ager during  her  early 
stage  career  and  was 
so  anxious  to  obtain 
a  certain  part,  that 
she  told  him  just  as 
much  as  she  could 
about  herself.  The 
manager  stopped  her,  saying,  "Your  name 
should  be  changed  from  Ora  Carew  to 
Oral  Career!"  Ora  was  so  mortified  she 
wept,  and  the  manager  (he  is  a  well-known 
theatrical  figure)  gave  her  the  part  and  she 
made  quite  a  hit  in  it. 

They  can  all  "kid"  Ora  for  it,  but  "them 
words,"  said  at  the  right  time,  either  make 
or  break  every  time.  Once  we  had  an 
oration  said  for  us  that  took  our  career 
all  the  way  thorusrh  divorce  courts  and 
everything  else.  Oh  memory,  thy  beast 
thee! 

9 

JACK  MOWER,  the  leading  man,  says 
his  barber  sprung  a  new  line  on  him  the 
other  day.  He  says  that  soon  they  will 
be  giving  cloves  with  shaves.  Why?  Well, 
after  July  first,  so  the  tonsorial  gardener 
says,  "you  will  be  getting  perfumed  jags, 
glows  from  lilac  high-balls,  witch-hazel 
cocktails,  bay  rum  fizzes,  and  hair  tonic 
rickeys." 

Hence,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  most 
every  man  will  be  telling  his  barber  to 
give  him  everything  in  the  shop  several 
times  every  day.  Gee,  right  now  we'll 
say  the  barber  business  is  going  to  be  THE 
business  after  July  Thirst. 

9 

JOHN  GILBERT  has  a  wee  miss  of  a 
niece  who  is  quite  precocious  and  who 
makes  some  very  wise  remarks.  Recently 
she  was  taking  a  bath,  and  little  sister, 
wondering  why  she  stayed  in  so  long,  came 
to  the  door  and  asked  her  the  reason 
through  the  door:  "Are  you  ever  coming 
out,  sister?  Back  came  the  child's  answer, 
"I'll  be  finished  in  a  minute;  I'm  on  my 
last  leg  now." 

That's  a  pretty  good  one — a  pretty  good 
gag,  we  mean.  And,  it's  always  well  to 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  or  out  of  the 
bath-tub. 

9 

PAULINE  FREDERICK,  the  Goldwyn 
star,  announces  her  intention  of  continuing 
her  knitting  activities,  despite  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Well,  all  right,  knit  on,  say  we,  as  we  knit 
our  eye-brows  dubiously. 


It  is  said  that  Madge  Kennedy  has  gone 
in    for    gymnastics    and    swimming. 

Looks  as  if  she's  getting  in  trim  to  whip 
someone  she's  ag'in. 

9 

SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  predicts  two  and 
three  week  runs  for  photoplay  features  in 
the    near   future. 

Of  course,  it's  all  according  to  how  you 
take  the  word  "runs,"  for  some  pictures 
will  run  out  quicker'n  that. 

9 

CONSTERNATION  and  amusement 
combine  to  upset  the  fans  in  the  statement 
that  Mabel  Normand  devours  peanuts  by 
the  peck  because  of  her  great  love  for  them. 

However,  Mabel  is  to  be  envied,  because 
the  new  Prohibition  law  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  make  her  stop  her  peanut  whizzes. 
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Only  few  of  our  literary  collectors  have  a  more 
select  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  library 
than  Houdini,  the  Rolfe  Productions  mystery  man, 
whose  hobby  is  his  books,  all  of  which  are  bound 
according  to  Houdini's  own  wishes.  Of  books  on 
magic  and  feats  of  escape,  the  handcuff  king  has 
such  a  variety  that  the  walls  of  two  rooms  are 
taken  up  by  them.  Yet  not  one  of  these  books  can 
describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to  perform  the 
baffling  stunts  Houdini  executes  in  his  marvelous 
escapes,  for  every  feat  done  by  him  for  the  screen 
is  original.  He  is  also  an  aviator  of  no  mean  ability 
and  has  won  a  trophy. 


One  of  Charlie  Ray's  newest  hobbies  is  to  learn  to 
play  an  ocarina — a  small  instrument  that  looks  very 
much  like  a  potato  and  has  a  whistle  sound.  He 
recently  picked  one  up  in  the  property  room  of  the 
Ince  Studio,  and  was  so  infatuated  with  it  that  he 
started  to  play  all  kinds  of  tunes  on  it  with  the 
result  that  he  is  becoming  better  able  to  find  the 
notes  after  his  constant  practising  and  the  sounds 
of  Irish  airs  often  float  from  his  dressing  room  dur- 
ing a  wait  between  scenes. 


May  Allison,  the  Metro  star,  is  regarded  as  a 
shrewd  business  woman.  Indeed,  she  has  foresight, 
for  she  has  concluded  that  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  look 
a  little  into  the  future.  She  recently  purchased  a 
turkey  farm  and  has  about  2500  young  birds  in  the 
brooders.  If  ever  her  popularity  as  a  screen  star 
dies  out,  'her  large  returns  from  the  turkey  farm 
will  keep  her  from  wanting  any  of  the  luxuries  to 
which  she  is  accustomed. 


Bert  Lytell,  the  paragon  of  versatilty,  who  is 
rapidly  rising  under  the  Metro  banner,  in  addition 
to  acting  is  learning  the  photographic  end  of  the 
motion  picture  business.  He  is  learning  how  to 
crank  the  Bell  and  Howell  and  Pathe  cinema  ma- 
chines and  to  focus  and  shoot  a  still  camera.  Not 
that  he  ever  hopes  to  be  a  camera  man,  but  just 
because  he  wants  to  get  every  angle  of  the  art  to 
which  he  is  devoting  his  histrionic  talents.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  Bert  farms  and  raises  livestock  on 
his  big  ranch  at  Napa,  Cal.,  where  he  has  the  Ford- 
son  tractor  tamed  to  stand  without  hitching.  He  is 
also  a  skilled  horseman,  a  swimmer  and  an  excellent 
boxer. 

9 

Peggy  Hyland,  who  is  making  the  name  Fox  more 
luminous  every  day,  has  an  abhorrence  for  jazz 
music  and  forbids  it  being  played  while  she  is  about. 
While  Peggy  was  making  scenes  for  her  newest 
William  Fox  photoplay  at  Hollywood,  she  had  an 
orchestra  play  just  two  pieces.  One  is  "Nola"  and 
another  is  a  selection  from  DuBussy,  and  it  reminds 
one  of  hearing  a  Victrola  record  played  over  two 
or  three  times  when  listening  to  her  orchestra  con- 
stantly repeating  these   selections. 

9 

Tom  Mix,  who  is  one  of  the  bright  lights  in  the 
Fox  assemblage,  when  making  scenes  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  installed  a  boxing  ring  of  his  own  in  the 
sample  room  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  where  he  was 
staying.  Every  night  he  and  Walter  Williams 
staged  a  four-round  bout  in  complete  fighting  out- 
fit much  to  the  delight  of  the  Flagstaff  sports  who 
packed  the  room  to   suffocation. 


From  a  saxophone  player  to  a  comedy  star  has 
been  the  promotion  of  Bartine  Burkett,  who  has  a 
leading  role  in  one  of  the  new  Fox  Sunshine 
Comedies.  When  a  mere  child,  she  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  great  saxophone  player,  but  the  lure 
of  the  movies  attracted  her,  and  she  asserts  that  it 
is  far  greater  fun  to  act  than  play. 

9 
Joe  King,  who  has  been  engaged  to  play  the 
leading  role  in  the  "Way  of  the  Strong  for 
Metro,  is  a  typical  character  to  interpret  the  role. 
He  is  from  Texas  where  strong  men  are  made. 
He  is  six  feet,  two  inches  tall  and  weighs  195 
pounds.  In  his  college  days  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  King  played  end  and  tackle  on  the  'varsity 
football  team  and  is  a  devotee  to  all  outdoor  sports. 


Fans  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  Old  Blue,  the 
faithful  steed  of  Tom  Mix,  is  dead.  Tom  feels  as 
if  he  has  lost  one  of  his  best  friends,  as  the  animal 
has  been  with  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  been 
filmed  as  much   as  any  horse   in   the  country. 


Mary  Anderson  is  having  a  special  photograph 
made  of  herself  this  week  all  because  a  San  Fran- 
cisco songwriter  composed  a  melody  with  the  bright 
star  as  the  inspiration.  Walter  Smith  is  the  com- 
poser, and  the  song  is  called  "Sunshine  Mary." 
The  music  is  catchy.  Smith  is  the  author  of 
"While  the  Incense  Is  Burning,"  "Dreamy  Moon," 
"Roses    of    Lorraine"   and   other  hits. 


Claire  DuBrey,  who  is  rapidly  rising  in  filmdom, 
has  a  new  necklace  and  in  her  last  picture  the  gems 
were  used  in  several  scenes  which  were  written  into 
the  story  after  the  director  had  seen  the  4-carat 
diamond  octagon  surrounded  by  smaller  sparklers 
and  sapphires.  The  ornament  was  so  beautiful  and 
so  striking  that  it  necessitated  being  shown  in  the 
picture,  and  as  the  director  said,  "It  photographed 
like  a  million  dollars." 


Harry  S.  Northrup,  who  has  been  a  screen  villain 
for  many  years  and  before  that  played  heavies  on 
the  stage,  has  been  beaten  up  countless  times  in  the 
cause  of  the  art.  Northrup  says  the  most  gruelling 
fight  of  his  long  experience  was  the  bare  hands 
affair  he  had  with  Joe  King  in  the  Metro  production, 
"The  Way  of  the  Strong."  Northrup  was  knocked 
down  twelve  times  and  he  knocked  King  down  six 
times  in  the  course  of  their  battle.  King's  lip  was 
split  and  he  suffered  a  gash  on  the  chin  from 
Northrup's  fist.  Northrup  fell  against  a  brass 
fender  and  raised  a  lump  on  his  knee  as  big  as  an 
ostrich  egg.  Then,  to  cap  it  all,  King  jammed 
his  head  through  the  glass  panel  of  an  oaken  door! 


Several  of  the  scenes  of  Theda  Bara's  forthcom- 
ing South  Sea  picture.  "A  Woman  There  Was," 
were  taken  on  one  of  the  most  palatial  private 
yachts  in  existence — W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  Waterwitch, 
which  was  at  Miami,  Fla.,  while  the  William  Fox 
star  was  there  filming  the  picture. 


Here's  where  a  happy  romance  culminated.  Billie 
Rhodes  and  Smiling  Billy  Parson  have  entered  into 
a  life  contract.  The  marriage  might  have  never 
become  known  had  not  Miss  Rhodes,  in  applying 
for  a  passport,  signed  her  affidavit  Mrs.  Levita 
Parsons.  Miss  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  stars  producing 
features  for  the  National  Film  Corporation  and  Mr. 
Parsons  is  the  head  of  the  organization.  For  their 
honeymoon  the  Parsons  went  to  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  Miss  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Parsons  produced  a 
number   of  pictures. 


Gifted  with  a  propensity  for  writing,  Elinor  Fair, 
one  of  the  newer  Fox  stars,  has  a  really  peculiar 
hobby.  This  dark-eyed  damsel  is  always  tapping 
out  stories  and  verse  on  her  writing  machine — but 
what  do  you  suppose  she  has  taken  up  ?  Ad  writ- 
ing !  Few  young  women  ever  know  the  difference 
between  an  "agate  line"  and  a  "double  truck,"  but 
Elinor  knows  much  of  the  mystic  language  of  the 
marble  slab.  She  is  a  knightress  of  the  "stick"  and 
the  custodian  of  the  "ems,"  but  seriously,  Elinor 
does  write  ads,  and  some  of  her  copy  has  been 
printed  by  Los  Angeles  stores  where  she  knows  the 
ad  man  and  has  shown  them  her  copy.  She  says 
a  girl  can  appeal  to  the  feminne  instincts  for  buy- 
ing— which  may  be  true  or  those  clever  ad  men 
would  not  have  used  her  ideas. 


Ora  Carew,  who  is  making  her  own  pictures 
now,  has  lost  faith  in  promises,  because  in  her 
newest  feature  she  had  some  scenes  with  a  nice 
wild  cat,  and  the  director  said  that  he  was  a  "real 
pet"  and  would  not  harm  her.  She  wore  squirrel 
hide  moccasins  in  one  scene,  and  knowing  that  the 
pet  would  not  harm  her,  she  paid  little  attention 
to  his  actions  until  Mr.  Bob  Cat  had  sniffed  the 
tempting  morsel  of  squirrel  hide  and  then  bit  Ora's 
foot.  Now  she  wears  no  hide  on  that  foot,- but  a 
piece    of   court  plaster. 


She  Smiles  Whilst  She  Weeps 


June  Elvidge  Has  Her  Moods,  and  Right  Here  She  Has  Two  At  Once.  To  Step  Into 
a  Room  and  Smilingly  Find  Oneself  Weeping  Is  Terrible,  But,  Then,  June  Has  All  Sorts 
of  Odd  Experiences  In  the  Movies.  Yes,  It's  More  of  That  Double  Exposure  Camera 
Business. 
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(Continued  from  Page  43) 


"Exactly — since  then?  Has  he  been  here?  Have  you  seen  him? 
Have  you  killed !" 

Her  faint  cry  was  lost  in  his  sudden  exclamative.  A  mysterious 
movement  among  the  ash-piles  near  had  attracted  his  attention. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked  sharply.    "Has  someone  been  listening?" 

A  small  knowing  face  rose  apparently  from  out  of  the  ground. 
It  was  Sal,  the  imp  of  the  wasteland. 

"Have  you  been  listening  to  us?"  Trevor  called  menacingly. 

Sal's  first  impulse  was  indignation.  On  second  thought  she 
curled  her  thin   lips   in  half-amused  scorn. 

"Listen  to  you,"  she  queried,  " all  that  goose  talk — when  I've 

got  something  so  much  better  here  ?"  She  looked  down  on  the  ground 
and  chuckled.  When  she  glanced  up  her  eyes  were  supernormally 
bright.    "Come  on,  Mister  Man,  and  let  me  show  it  to  you." 

Anne  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  Trevor's  arm.  "Don't  go,"  she 
said.  "Sal  is  so  morbid.  There's  no  telling  what  she  may  have 
there.". 

"Humph!"  cried  the  red  child.   "You're  scared,  eh?" 

"Scared?"  repeated  Trevor  with  a  short  laugh.     "Of  what?" 

"Me,  of  course !    Dad  says  I'm  a  devil.  But  come  on,  Mister 

Good-Clothes,  if  you  want  to  see  something  like  a  story-book." 

Anne's  hand  still  lay  on  his  arm.  He  shook  it  off — more  excitedly 
than  roughly — and  approached  Sal.  She  pointed  to  a  thing,  a  thing 
black  and  sullen  in  the   falling  night. 

"Why,    it's — blood,"    he    murmured,    startled,    "a    clot    of   blood. 

"Who  spilled  it  here ?"  turning  slowly  and  shrinkingly  towards 

Anne. 

Sal  shook  her  outlandish  little  head.  "I  dunno.  It's  like  the 
detective  stories,  ain't  it?" 

Trevor,  spellbound,  gazed  at  the  impish  child,  then  at  Anne 
again.     Horror  and  suspicion  shone  in  his  eyes. 

Anne   burst  into  a  metallic  laugh. 

"Shrieking  and  impossible  melodrama  is  your  passion,  after  all," 
she  said  bitingly.  "Be  brave.  Be  a  hero.  Why  not  call  the  police 
to  investigate  the   gory   mystery?" 

Her  cool  irony  shamed  him  into  a  more  normal  point  of  view.  He 
joined  her  and  they  strolled  towards  the  hut  in  the  hollow. 

Sal  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Then,  like  an  outre  statuette,  she 
stood  motionless,  gazing  at  the  thing  at  her  feet. 

CHAPTER  V 

It  was  late. 

The  moon  had  risen  and  made  half  her  circuit  over  a  deep  and 
velvety  sky.  Back  and  forth,  this  way  and  that,  Anne  and  Trevor 
had  walked  across  the  sterile  surface  of  the  wasteland.  Not  a  word 
had  either  spoken.  They  had  not  even  glanced  at  each  other,  although 
the  beauty-imparting  magic  of  the  moonlight  on  this  night  of  nights 
was  surpassing,  supernal.  The  delicate  languor  of  Anne's  cheek 
had  never  seemed  so  seductive;  and  in  Trevor's  eves  was  the  trans- 
forming soft  lustre  of  the  exquisite  Ghost  of  the  heavens.  But,  with 
full  and  flooding  souls,  with  aching  hearts,  with  the  burden  of  a 
thousand  wild  questions  unasked  and  unanswered,  they  yet  sealed 
their  lips,   stifling  emotion,   silencing  love. 

With  a  start  Trevor  realized  that  they  had  drawn  near  the  place 
where  the  impish  Sal  had  found  the  clot  of  blood:  His  lips  moved. 
He  forced  back  the  words.     They  moved  again.     He  spoke. 

"It's  odd,  but  I'm  thinking  of  that  blood  again.  Will  you  look 
at  it  with  me?" 

"No." 

He  turned  and  took  a  few  steps  towards  the  fateful  spot,  then 
halted,  then  turned  towards  her. 

"I'll  do  as  you  say,"  he  said.    "Shall  I  look  at  it  or  not?" 

Her  eyes  lighted  with  pleased  surprise.  "Don't  look,"  she 
answered. 

He  rejoined  her.     She  placed  a  fluttering  hand  on  his. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured.   "That  was  very  gracious  of  you." 

He  half  frowned,  than  sighed  heavily.  She  sighed  even  more 
heavily. 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it,  can  you?"  she  queried  wearily. 
"You've  been  thinking  about  it  for  hours.  Well,  go  and  look  at  it. 
Sit  down  by  it  and  interrogate  it.  Ask  it,  in  the  name  of  God,  whose 
it  is  and  whereit  came  from.  Ask  it  if  /  spilled  it.  Then  blame 
me,  curse  me,  bid  me  good-bye  forever." 

Her  terrific  arraignment  of  his  suspicions  checked  his  reckless 
indulgence  in  neurotic  imaginings.    He  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "But,  honestly,  I  haven't  suspected 
you— I've  only  suspected  Fate.  It  was  singular,  that  clot  of  blood— 
and  when  I  thought  of  vour  mysterious  enemy,  the  man  we  saw 
on   the   curb .     But    I'm    going   to   quit   thinking  of   him,   of   the 


blood,  of  the  murder  of  my  father,  of  everything  save  you,  and  love, 
and  the  happiness  awaiting  us." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "You've  made  me  very  happy — but 
are  you  sure  you  trust  me?" 

"Absolutely !" 

"You  won't  ask  me  to  confide  in  you? — to  tell  you  the  terrible 
story  of  my  life?" 

"Terrible — ?"  he  repeated  involuntarily. 

She  met  his  gaze  steadily.  "Terrible,  yes — but  guiltless  of  any 
wrong.     I  cannot  tell  you  now — and  for  your  own  sake." 

"—Mine?" 

"Do  you  remember  you  asked  me  to  marry  you  to  save  you 
from  something  that  perhaps  your  imagination  had  set  up  to  disquiet 
you  ?" 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  if  I  do  marry  you  I  will  save  you — not  from  imaginary 
danger,   but   from  possible  murder." 

" Murder!     The  fate  of  my  father!" 

"But  this  is  not  all.     You  will  save  me  from  possible  murder." 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  cried.  "It's  the  cursed  Chain  of  Fate 
again.    The  Furies  are  the  links — and  Destiny  is  forging  me  to  them." 

Anne,  impressed  by  the  symbol  of  his  speech,  watched  the  fire 
leap  into  his  eyes  and  then  die  out.  He  was  picturesque,  fascinating 
in  his  self-assumed  role  of  helpless  human  prey  of  the  ruthless  laws 
of  malevolent  determinism.  Thrilled,  she  took  a  step  towards  him 
and  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  then  gazed  serenely,  reassur- 
ingly into  his  troubled  eyes. 

"I  love  you,"  she  said.  "See,  I  say  it  on  my  own  accord.  I  love 
you  more  than  you  dream,  more  even  then  /  dream.  .  .  ."  She  kissed 
him  softly,  lingeringly. 

"You'll  marry  me ?" 

She  sighed  with  a  play  of  breath  that  was  almost  music,  then 
closed  her  eyes  and  lay  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

Trevor,  lover  once  more  instead  of  dreamer  and  mystic,  warmed 
her  beauty  with  feverish  kisses. 

"You'll  marry  me?"  he  persisted. 

"Yes.  .  .  " 

"When  ?" 

"Tomorrow  morning " 

"What!"  he  cried.     "You  don't  mean  it !" 

"Tomorrow  morning,"  she  repeated,  smiling.     "And  now  good 
night " 

"Don't  ask  me  to  go  now,"  he  entreated.  "Give  me  five  more 
minutes " 

But  she  only  said:    "Good-night  .  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  VI 


Anne  stood  there  a  long  time — how  long  she  never  knew.  It 
was  a  time  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  a  time,  most  of  all, 
of  sheer  wonderment  over  the  gracious  new  miracle  that  had  come 
into  her  life,  a  time  uncalendared,  not  to  be  measured  by  minutes, 
but  by  heart-heats.  .  .  . 

A  sudden  sound  behind  her  brought  her  from  dreamland  back 
to  earth.  She  turned  and  saw  Sal  sitting  on  the  ground,  her  chin 
between  her  bony  little  knees,  her  hands  clasped  around  her  ankles, 
her  head  bare,  her  eyes  staring  at — the  clot  of  blood ! 

Anne  was  too  astonished  to  move  or  speak — she  had  not  known 
the  dreaded  spot  was  so  near.  She  hesitated,  then  approached  the 
brooding    child. 

"Sal,"  she  said  sharply,  "what  are  you  doing  here?" 

Sal  glanced  up  composedly.  "Hello  \" — with  a  grin.  "What  are 
you  doing  here?" 

"Why,  I'm — I'm  out  walking." 

"So  am  I!"  And  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Shall  we  trot  along 
together?" 

But  Anne  did  not  move.  Her  thoughtful  gaze  was  riveted  on 
the  blood. 

It's — it's  still  here,  I  see.     Why  doesn't  it  soak  into  the  ground?" 

"  'Cause  there's  no  ground  for  it  to  soak  into.  Don't  you  see 
the  big  flat  rock  it's  on  ?" 

Anne  sighed  with  relief.     "Ah,  it's  all  right,  then." 

Sal  looked  at  her  curiously.  "What's  all  right?  Did  you  know 
anything  about  it?" 

"I ?"    The  word  with  its  quick,  startled  intonation  came  from 

Anne  involuntarily ;  but  she  drowned  it  in  a  good-humored  little 
laugh.  "Sal  dear,  you  must  have  been  reading  your  detective  stories 
again." 

"None  of  'em  ain't  as  good  as  this,"  observed  the  imp 
enthusiastically. 

" As  what?" 

"As  the  blood — and  you — and  me — and  the  night — and  every- 
thing  "     She  peered  around  furtively.     "Ain't  it  just  like  a  story? 

Here's  you.  And  here's  the  blood.  And  here's  me.  You've  killed 
a  man " 

Anne  gave  an  interrupting  cry.     "You  lie !" 
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Sal  laughed  shrilly.  "Why,  it's  just  make-believe.  Now  then 
just  for  argyment  we'll  say  you've  killed  a  man— you  stabbed  him 
through  the  heart— like  this— and  he  don't-  groan  no  more.  He's 
in  the  ground — you  dug  a  hole  and  dumped  him  in  it.  But  you 
spilledhis  blood — and  then  forgot  all  about  it !    So  here  he's  waitin' — 

waitin'  patient  to  give  you  away!  Now  I  come  along,  and  I'm 

a  detective!"  Her  eyes  glowed  in  the  moonlight;  Anne  stood  spell- 
bound. "I'm  a  reg'lar  Nick  Carter.  I  see  the  blood  and  I  see— you. 
And  so  through  the  white  night  I  creep  up  behind  you,  one  step  at 
a  time— step,  step,  step,  like  this— for  I'm  Nick  Carter,  remember, 
and  you  spilled  the  blood — and  then  when  I  get  close  enough  I  put 
out  my  hand  like  this — oh,  so  slow  and  still-like — and  just  as  you 
think  you're  safe  I  nab  you — like  this " 

But  Anne,  beside  herself,  turned  and  shook  the  child  roughly. 
Then  in  one  terrible,  realizing  moment  she  saw  the  awful,  deadly, 
almost  inscrutable  look  in  Sal's  eyes — a  composite  look  of  con- 
trolled  fury,   with   suspicion  and  hate  predominating. 

"Sal,"  she  said,  shuddering,  "I'm  sorry  I  shook  you.  But  you 
said  such  awful  things — you  frightened  me." 

The  cumulative  malice  in  Sal's  face  grew  darker  and  more 
ferocious.  "Those  things  was  true,"  she  said  between  set  little 
teeth.     "That's  the  reason  you're  scared." 

Anne  held  out  her  hand.  "Let's  be  friends,  Sal.  I'm  going 
away  tomorrow " 

Sal  laughed  derisively.  "I  guess,  yes!  You  want  to  give  Lhe 
police  the  slip,  eh?  I  could  give  'em  the  right  tip,  you  bet — but 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to.     And  do  you  know  why?" 

Anne  smiled.     " To  save  me  from  being  tried  for  murder?" 

"Naw! — to  keep  you   for  myself.     You're  goin'  to  marry  that 

ladylike  swell  and  then  cross  the  ocean.     Well,  I'm  goin'  to  cross 

the  ocean,  too — to  find  you !" 

It  was  monstrous  yet  grotesquely  amusing.     Anne  managed  to 

continue  smiling.     " And  to  find  your  mother,  too?" 

"Naw!     I've    forgot   about   her — and   dad — and   the   devil — and 

hell I've    forgot    about    everything   and    everybody    but    you    and 

the  shakin'  you  gave  me  just  now.  Oh,  but  I'll  never  forget  that ! 
Nobody  but  my   fool  dad  ever  laid  a  hand  on  me  before,   and  I'll 

chase,  you  till   we're   quits — do  you   hear,   quits! And   I'm  goin' 

to  learn  how  to  be  a  female  detective  like  the  Lady  Raffles  in  the 
movies,  and  land  you  on  the  galluses,  you  murderer!"  And  Sal 
ran — almost  flew — away  in  the  moonlight,  her  maledictions  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 

Anne,  motionless,  watched  her,  a  wee  black  figure  on  the  white 
plain,  until  she  entered  her  father's  house.  Then  she  turned  slowly, 
fearfully  and  gazed  at  the  Thing  on  the  ground. 

The  silence  of  the  wasteland  was  absolute.  Nearby  lay  the 
great  city,  a  miracle  of  illumination,  shaming  the  paler  moon,  yet 
soundless  in  its  slumber.  Anne,  a  prey  to  conjured  terrors  without 
shape,  glanced  around  apprehensively,  then  sped  to  the  hut  in  the 
hollow. 

But  the  hut  was  not  to  hold  her  long.  In  a  moment  she 
emerged  from  its  pent-up  blackness  with  a  small  shovel  in  her  hand, 
then  ran  back  to  the  clot  of  blood,  bent  down  and  brought  up 
her  first  shovelful  of  the  reluctant  earth.  Then  with  a  start  she 
realized  her  danger :  the  moon,  with  unwonted  enmity,  had  never 
seemed  so  bright.  Someone  might  see  her  .  .  .  !  She  gazed  up 
at  the  sky.  Was  there  not  one  friendly  cloud  to  enshadow  even  for 
only  a  moment  that  gruesome  spot  of  ground  that  told  so  frightful 
a  story?     Yes,   a  dot,   a  speck,   a  vagrant  bit   of  comet's  tail.  .  .  . 

The  moon  went  behind  it  and  Anne  made  frenzied  use  of  her 
golden  moment.     She  dug,  dug,  dug. 

So  when  the  moon  came  out  again  the  uncanny  task  was  finished. 

The  next  morning  was  a  dreary  one,  with  only  a  wan  patch 
behind  leaden  clouds  to  mark  the  circuit  of  the  sun.  Anne,  from 
a  sleepless  pillow,  rose  early.  All  night  long  she  had  interrogated 
Fate,  coaxed,  argued,  begged  for  one  ray  of  light  to  illumine  the 
untrodden  road  she  and  Trevor  were  to  walk  together.  But  the 
sphinx  remained  sphinx-like. 

At  any  rate  when  Trevor,  the  handsomest  of  bridegrooms,  came 
for  her  she  laughed  him  a  bride's  welcome — !  Then  she  sped  away 
with  him  in  the  car,  still  laughing  and  waving  her  adieux  to  the 
huddled  little  group  of  wastelanders — and  to  a. huge,  glowering  man 
who  stood  apart  with  a  mite  of  a  child — Sal  and  Sal's  father.  The 
imp's  face,  set  in  stony  hate,  was  the  last  image  Anne  took  away 
with  her,  but  in  her  desperate  gaiety  she  forgot  it  speedily  and 
arrived  at  the  church  with  spirits  still  crescendo.  Laughing,  she 
went  in.  Laughing,  she  came  out.  She  had  left  Anne  Grieve  on 
the  wasteland.     She  was  now  Mrs.  Guy  Trevor. 

"You  have  a  companion  in  the  mist  now,"  she  said  as  they 
drove  away. 

"In  the  mist ?"  he  repeated,  puzzled. 

But  she  only  laughed. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"The  queerest  house  in  the  world!" 

So  had  Trevor,  on  one  of  those  superlative  nights  on  the 
wasteland,   characterized  the    Black   House. 

And  this  is  what  is  was:  a  great,  gloomy,  ebon-walled  mansion 
on  a  black  and  barren  hill.  With  its  slim  turrets  at  the  corners, 
its  huge  round  tower  in  the  center,  the  murky  lake  on  one  side, 
a  dizzy  sheerness  of  descent  on  the  other,  the  six  Lombardy  poplars 
flanking  the   front,  it  seemed  the  abode  of  demented  dreams. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  bride  and  groom's  home-coming,  the 
night  feared,  dreaded,  hoped  for  by  both.  For  three  months  they 
had  dallied  away,  in  love's  languor,  the  long  sunbeam-slanted  days 
of  beautiful  Italy.  Their  happiness  had  been  complete.  Trevor's 
cosmic  and  sinister  imagination  had  been  held  captive  in  Eden  by 
Love,  that  most  jealous  of  all  the  gods;  and  Anne,  daughter  of 
fantasy,  put  away  her  starts  and  trepidations,  wringing  each  moment 
of  its  peculiar  joy.  But  the  night  of  the  return  had  to  come:  the 
Black  House  stood  waiting;  and  now,  at  last,  they  sat  facing  each 
other  at  dinner  across  a  snowy  cloth,  swathed  in  the  warm  shadows 
routed  from  the  corners  of  the  high-raftered  room  by  red-shaded 
lamps. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  home  ?"     Trevor  queried  bravely. 

Anne's  smile  was  just  as  brave.  "I  don't  know — yet.  It  stuns 
one  at  first.     Your  father  built  it,  you  told  me?" 

"My  mother  built  it — my  father  transformed  it.  It  was  not 
painted  black  at  first,  nor  were  the  turrets  at  the  corners.  It  was 
simply  an  ordinary  country  house.    My  father "    But  he  hesitated. 

"Yes ?" 

"My  father  was  a  morose  dreamer." 

"You  always  put  such  a  bitter  emphasis  on  that  word  'dreamer,'  " 
she  said  lightly. 

"I've  good  cause.  Look  !*— — "  as  someone  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  "here  comes  my  father's  favorite." 

It -was  the  butler.  He  was  tall  and  powerful-looking;  and  his 
face  had  a  strange  swarthy  beauty  that  almost  startled  Anne.  He 
glanced  at  her  swiftly,  served  the  course,  glanced  at  her  again,  and 
left  the  room  quietly. 

Trevor  smiled  amusedly.     "You've  made  an  impression  on  him, 

Anne.     There  was  only  one  other  person  he  ever  looked  at  twice 

my  father." 

But  Anne  did  not  smile  with  him.  "Who  's  he?"  she  asked 
gravely. 

"He's  as  much  of  a  stranger  to  me  as  to'  you.  I  only  know  him 
as  my  butler  Simkin.  My  father  picked  him  up  in  some  impossible 
country — Poland,  Little  Russia,  Thibet,  what  not — and  he's  been 
here  ever  since,  some  fifteen  years." 

She  was  deeply  interested.  "Is  he  as  fond  of  you  as  he  was 
of  your  father?" 

Trevor  laughed.  "I'm  one  of  the  countless  people  he  has  never 
looked  at  twice." 

"He  hasn't  the  air  of  a  servant " 

"But  he  keeps  his  place  as  one — I  must  say  that  for  him  at  least. 
Didn't  his  eyes  give  you  a  shock?" 

" Shock?" 

"Honestly,  I  believe  he  could  hypnotize  me  without  half  trying!" 

She  was  incredulous.  "Nonsense,  Guy !  His  eyes,  while  un- 
usually luminous,  are  not  nearly  as  shocking  as  his  ridiculous  misfit 
name.     Simkin! Where  did  he  get  it?" 

She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  butier  came  in 
again.  He  hesitated,  glanced  at  her  searchingly,  then  approached 
rapidly  and  handed  her  a  letter. 

"It  came  just  now,"  he  explained.  "The  messenger  didn't  wait 
for  an  answer." 

She  gave  a  slight  start  when  she  read  the  name  on  the  en- 
velope  Anne  Grieve.    Trevor  was  regarding  her  intently.     Simkin 

flashed  several  anonymous  glances  at  her  as  he  served  the  course. 
Under  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  she  toyed  with  the  letter  until  the 
addressed  side  of  the  envelope  lay  on  the  table.  Then  she  composedly 
asked  Trevor  a  few  trifling  questions  about  her  new  home.  The 
master  of  the  Black  House  answered  mechanically,  his  gaze  fixed 
on  the  letter. 

Simkin  lingered  an  unwonted  while  after  serving.  Anne,  who 
was  impressionable,  grew  gradually  conscious  of  his  piercing  eyes 
re-directed  upon  her.  She  flushed  faintly,  then  with  electric  sudden- 
ness glanced  up  at  him.  Steadfastly  he  maintained  his  questioning 
gaze.     Her  own  gaze  fell.     The  blood  swept  down  from  her  cheeks. 

She  was  half-angry  at  his  curiosity — or  was  it  curiosity  ?  Im- 
pertinence rather?  Hardly:  only  a  fixed  query,  an  earnest  expect- 
ancy— but  why?  Defiantly,  with  the  red  surging  to  her  face,  she 
looked  up  once  more,  prepared  to  meet  him  eye  to  eye.  question 
to  question,  answer  to  answer.  .  .  .  But  he  had  turned  and  was 
going  towards  the  door. 

When  he  had  left  the  room  she  opened  the  letter.  It  was 
only  a  line.  Without  glancing  at  Trevor,  whose  burning  gaze  was 
riveted  upon  her,  she  rose  quietly  and  threw   it  into  the  fire-place. 
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She  leaned  on  the  mantel  looking  unseeingly  at  the  little  blaze,  then 
turned  slowly  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  Trevor's.  His  face  was  pale. 
His  lips  were  trembling  with  the  words  he  was  trying  to  leave 
unsaid.     She  seized  her  heaven-sent  moment. 

"Guy,"  she  said,  going  to  him  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  "you  love  me  and  trust  me  ...  so  you're  not  going  to  ask  me 
any — questions  ?" 

He  was  silent.  She  bent  over  him  and  stroked  his  hair, 
breathed  upon  it,  kissed  it.  His  eyes,  that  stared  into  space  with 
so  wild  a  light,  she  gently  closed  with  zephyr-like  fingers.  She  was 
irresistible.  His  hand  stole  up  to  hers.  He  leaned  his  head  upon 
her  arm  that  encircled  the  back  of  his  chair.  And  the  face  he 
turned  up  to  hers  showed  anxiety  but  not  suspicion. 

"Anne,"  he  murmured,  "let  me  ask  you  just  one  •  question.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"No,  my  dear^"  was  the  quiet  answer.     "I  must  go,  that's  all." 

" Go?" 

"Yes,  and  at  once." 

"Where?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  she  begged.  "It's  only  a  small  matter — I  could 
tell  you  all  about  it  in  half  a  minute,  but  for  your  sake " 

"My  sake,  always  my  sake !"  he  exclaimed  with  some  irritation. 
"If  this  mysterious  business  concerns  me,  why  can't  you  take  me 
into  your  confidence?" 

"Tcan  only  repeat,"  she  replied  slowly,  "that  it  is  for  your  sake." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "If  you  leave  this  house  I  demand  that 
you  let  me  go  with  you " 

"Don't  you  trust  me,  Guy?" 

"Yes — but  I  don't  like  this  mysterious  letter.  You  should  confide 
in  your  husband." 

She  smiled  faintly.  "Don't  you  remember  you  promised  to  let 
my  past  remain  a  closed  book?" 

"Exactly — just  so  long  as  your  past  remained  the  past!  But 
when  it  begins  to  crowd  out  the  present " 

"Guy — please  don't.    You  don't  know  how  you  hurt  me " 

"Tell  me  this  much!"  he  cried.  "Was  the  letter  written  by — 
the  man  we  saw  on  the  curb?" 

"Yes." 

He  uttered  a  hoarse  exclamative  and  sank  upon  a  chair.  She 
rang  for  Simkin.  The  distinguished-looking  butler  responded  almost 
instantly.  Once  more  she  had  to  meet  those  compelling  eyes  of  his — 
but  this  time  they  did  not  disquiet  her.  He  was  only  the  servant 
awaiting  the  commands  of  his  mistress. 

"The  motor  car,  Simkin." 

He  bowed  and  withdrew.  She  went  to  Trevor,  who  rose  at 
her  approach.  In  a  measure  he  had  regained  his  composure.  His 
color  was  normal,  but  there  still  brooded  latent  fears  in  his  eyes. 

She  kissed  him  with   a  pretty  gravity.     "And   now,   you   dear 

scared  boy,  I  must  run  upstairs  to  get  my  hat  and  coat.     ■ And 

don't  forget  two  blessed  little  facts,  Guy- — you  love  me  and  I  love 
you.    What  I'm  about  to  do  is  for  love's  sake — if  not  for  yours." 

With  these  enigmatical  words  she  hastened  from  the  room.  He 
followed  her  half  way  to  the  door  to  call  her  back — but  he  only 
sank  dejectedly  on  a  chair. 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed  when  the  horn  announced  that 
the  car  was  waiting  at  the  door.     Anne,  bundled  in  furs,  was  ready. 

"Wait  for  me,"  she  said  to  Trevor  as  he  helped  her  in.  "I'll 
be  back  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"Two  hours !"  he  echoed  dismally.  "Two  eternities  why  don't 
you  say?" 

She  only  smiled  and  waved  him  a  kiss — and  he  went  into  the 
library  to  try  to  read  away  those  fateful  two  hours. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  passed  when  Trevor  heard  another  car 
on  the  driveway. 

Had  Anne  returned? 

He  rose  and  peered  through  the  window  eagerly.  Only  darkness 
was  there — and  a  sudden  silence.  He  waited  motionless,  then  took 
a  step  towards  the  door.  The  creaking  floor  startled  him.  He  hesi- 
tated in  nervous  indecision,  then  halted. 

Another  sound — footsteps  hurrying  up  the  walk;  then  a  pull  of 
the  bell,  voices  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment  the  footman  entered  the 
library  with  a  card.     Trevor,  surprised,  took  it  and  read: 
Obadiah  Rattray,  M.D. 
London 

"What  does  he  look  like?"  Trevor  queried. 

"Shaggy  beard  and  hair,  sir.  And  neither  ever  stops  smiling, 

sir." 

"Hm  .  .  .  What  do  they  want?" 

The  footman  hesitated.     "It's  very  strange,  sir,  but " 

"Go  on." 

"The  one  who  handed  me  the  card  told  me  to  say  just  one  word 
to  you,  sir — the  word  Fate." 


Trevor  gave  a  start,  flashed  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  door, 
then  after  a  moment's  thought  bade  the  servant  show  the  men  in. 
Then,  oddly  enough,  he  waited  with  the  feverish  impatience  of  one 
who,  long  dreading  the  crack  of  doom,  prefers  it  to  further  suspense. 
Yet  why  this  ultimate  of  insubstantial  disquiet?  He  had  never  heard 
the  name  Rattray  before.  .  .  .  Had  Anne?  The  query  half  stunned 
him.    Why  should  he  associate  his  wife  with  these  strangers? 

The  opening  door  brought  him  back  to  himself.  His  suppressed 
excitement  imparted  the  illusion  of  a  giddy  mistiness  through  which 
he  had  difficulty  in  seeing  his  callers.  But  in  quiet  tones  he  bade  them 
be  seated. 

"We  haven't  time  to  sit  down,"  one  of  them  answered.  "I  am 
Dr.  Rattray.     You  are  Mr.  Guy  Trevor?" 

"Yes." 

Rattray,  who  was  a  tall  elderly  man  with  heavy  grayish  hair 
and  beard,  glanced  quickly  at  his  companion,  who  was  squat  and  fat. 
There  was  a  short  pause,  a  pause  not  so  much  of  awkwardness  as  of 
portent. 

"I'm  waiting  to  hear  your  business,"  said  Trevor. 

Dr.  Rattray  smiled.  "If  I  hesitate  it  is  out  of  consideration  for 
you.     I hm " 

A  little  of  Trevor's  pent-up  agitation  broke  forth.  "Pardon  me 
if  I'm  impatient,  but  your  visit  is  so  entirely  unexpected,  and  the 
word  you  sent  in  to  me,  that  sinister  word  Fate,  is  so  strange " 

But  Dr.  Rattray  interrupted  him — graciously  yet  firmly.  "I  can 
understand  your  feeling,  Mr.  Trevor.  Dr.  Mack  and  I  are  here  to 
perform  a  disagreeable  yet  necessary  duty.  We  are  here  to  take  you 
to  the  madhouse." 

Trevor  —  dazed,  overwhelmed  —  gazed  at  him  blankly.  "The  — 
■p ?" 


"Exactly." 

"But  .  .  .  I'm  not  mad.  .  .  ." 

The  doctors  exchanged  satisfied  glances.  "My  dear  Mr.  Trevor," 
said  Rattray,  "that  is  not  for  you  to  determine." 

Trevor  was  regaining  his  composure. 

"What  is  this  absurdity?"  he  queried  indignantly,  "madness  on 
your  part  or  opera-bouffe?  Explain  yourself  at  once.  I  confess  I'm 
rather  curious  to  learn  your  little  game — otherwise  I'd  order  you  from 
the  house  instantly." 

Rattray  coolly  glanced  at  his  watch.  "It's  now  a  quarter  after 
nine,"  he  said.  "In  a  very  few  minutes  I  must  say  what  I  have  to 
say  and  you  must  understand  what  you  have  to  understand.  That 
will  barely  give  up  time  to  catch  the  train.     Now,  my  dear  young 

man "  producing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "here  is  the  legal  and 

medical  document  certifying  to  your  insanity.  You  have  been  duly 
examined  and  adjudged  of  unsound  mind.  Under  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  the  only  formality  requisite  to  the  incarceration  of  a  person 
in  a  private  madhouse  is,  that  said  person  shall  be  impartially  examined 
by  a  doctor  and  declared  insane.    That  is  the  law,  my  young  friend." 

Trevor,  who  was  himself  again,  laughed.  "This  is  wildly  amus- 
ing," he  said.     "Go  on." 

Rattray  seemed  a  trifle  taken  aback  at  such  levity ;  but  his 
remarkable  assurance  was  again  in  evidence  the  moment  he  resumed 
his  harangue. 

"The  proof  of  your  insanity  is  based  on  the  exhaustive  patho- 
logical research  Dr.  Mack  and  I  have  made  into  your  condition.  For 
more  than  a  year  we  have  been  examining  you,  your  actions,  your 
illusions,  your  delusions ;  and  as  the  law  requires  no  more  than  this — 
really  not  as  much — we  are  legally  able  to  take  you  to  an  asylum, 
and  we're  here  to  do  it." 

Throughout  this  amazing  speech  Trevor  had  not  stirred.  He 
had  not  assumed  bravado  or  nonchalance.  He  had  simply  listened 
attentively,  keeping  his  gaze  on  his  accuser's  face. 

"Who's  the  man  behind  this  incredibly  crude  conspiracy?"  he 
asked. 

Rattray  laughed  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "Time  is  flying — 
and  we  have  to  catch  that  train.    Mack  I"  he  called  suddenly. 

His  companion  stepped  to  his  side.  Then  they  sprang  towards- 
Trevor.  With  athletic  ability  the  latter  leaped  over  the  center-table. 
There  he  stood  defying  them. 

"Mack !"  Rattray  directed,  "the  other  side.     I'll  take  this." 

They  ran  around  the  table  in  opposite  directions.  Trevor 
hastened  to  the  mantel  to  ring  for  the  footman.  Rattray  gave  a 
derisive  laugh. 

"It's  really  too  bad,"  he  said,  "but  my  learned  colleague,  Dr. 
Mack,  cut  the  wire — so  John,  or  James,  or  whatever  his  name  is,, 
can't  come !  You're  a  rat  in  a  trap.  You  can't  leave  this  room,  and 
if  you  call  for  help  we'll  choke  you.  Are  you  ready  to  go  without 
any  more  of  these  mock  heroics  ?" 

Trevor,  at  bay,  played  for  time.  "It  seems  to  me,"  he  replied 
quietly,  "that  it's  rather  irregular,  to  say  the  least,  to  enter  a  man's 
house  and  inform  him  that  you  intend  to  carry  him  off  to  a  mad- 
house. That's  the  law,  you  say.  Is  there  no  other  law  to  protect 
me  from  this  one?" 

"You  talk  too  much,"  was  the  rough  rejoinder. 
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But  Trevor  was  undismayed.  "You  say  you've  examined  me 
thoroughly.  How  could  that  be,  since  this  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  you  ?" 

"There  can  be  examinations  other  than  visual,  my  clever  young 
friend,"  sneered  Rattray.  "But  don't  you  know  that  my  learned 
colleague  and  I  settled  a  year  ago  in  the  village  of  Caermarthen 
simply  and  solely  to  examine  you?" 

"Then  you  must  have  been  disappointed.  I  haven't  spent  as 
much  as  two  weeks  here  in  the  last  six  years." 

"Ah,  indeed?  Well,  it  so  happened  that  Dr.  Mack  and  I  spent 
only  a  few  days  here  also.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  us  if  you 
had  remained,  like  a  good  boy,  at  home.  But  since  you  took  it  into 
your  dreamy,  visionary,  misanthropic,  neurasthenic  head  to  travel, 
why  all  we  could  do  was  to  follow  you." 

Trevor's  calmness  showed  signs  of  being  strained  to  the  utter- 
most.    "You  followed  me.     How  long,  did  you  say?" 

"A  year,  more  or  less." 

"Then  you  know  .  .  .  ?" 

"We  know." 

Trevor  took  a  step  towards  him.     "What  do  you  know?" 

Rattray's  tricky  eyes  gleamed.  "What  do  you  think  we  know, 
madman  ?     We  know  all  about  the  wasteland " 

Trevor  drew  a  step  nearer.  His  face  was  ashen  from  dread 
expectation.     " Yes?" 

"And  we  know  all  about — Anne  Grieve." 

That  beloved  name  on  scoffing  lips  fired  the  young  man  to  a 
real  and  furious  madness  at  last.  He  leaped  upon  Rattray  and  bore 
him  to  the  floor.  The  latter  struggled  desperately.  But  Trevor 
clutched   him  by  the  throat  and  shook  him  violently. 

"Mack !"  gasped  Rattray. 

Mack  had  already  dashed  to  the  rescue.  He  bent  down  and 
grasped  Trevor  by  the  collar,  then  tried  to  lift  him  bodily  from 
his  prostrate  victim.  His  effort  was  futile.  Trevor  clung  to  his 
prey  and  would  have  choked  him  to  death — but  Fate,  the  meddler, 
took  a  hand. 

Trevor's  physical  self,  like  his  mental  self,  was  strong  and 
courageous;  but  there  was  an  "off"  streak  in  him  that  made  him 
falter  and  fail  at  the  psychological  moment.  Just  as  his  sense  of 
fantasy  at  times  played  havoc  with  his  reason,  so  now  his  quite 
incomprehensible  fear  of  killing  a  fellow-creature — even  when  self- 
defense  was  most  vitally  necessary — made  him  instinctively,  supinely, 
atavistically   loosen   his   grip. 

Rattray  wras  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of  so  astonishing 
a  lapse.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dealt  Trevor  a  staggering  blow 
on  the  head.     The  young  man  sank  to  the  floor  unconscious. 

Rattray,    bedraggled,    bleeding,   gazed   down    at    him    curiously. 

"Perhaps  he  is  crazy,  after  all,"  he  muttered.     "I  wonder ?"     He 

surveyed  the  white,  drawn  face  thoughtfully.  "Come,  Mack,"  he 
continued  in  businesslike  tones,  "you  take  the  legs — and  get  your 
gun  ready  so  if  anyone  in  the  hall  bars  our  exit.    I'll  manage  the  head." 

Mack  bent  down,  then  drew  the  unresisting  feet  together  and 
lifted  them.  Rattray  raised  the  limp  head.  Then  noiselessly  and 
cautiously  they  went  towards  the  door. 

"Listen!"  Rattray  whispered  suddenly.  "Do  you  hear  anything? 
I   thought Bah  !    I    must  be   nervous.      Come   on." 

They  reached  the  door. 

Anne  was  standing  just  outside  in  the  hall. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Trevor's  wife  looked  every  inch  the  mistress  of  the  occasion 
with  the  small  jewelled  pistol  in  her  hand  and  the  brilliant  deter- 
mination in  her  eyes. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  she  said  quietly. 

Rattray   stood  rooted  to  the  spot.     Mack  stared. 

She  smiled  slightly.  "Thank  you.  Possibly  you  think  I  can 
shoot.  Kindly  carry  Mr.  Trevor  to  that  couch.  He  must  be  somewhat 
of  a  burden  to  you  by  this  time." 

Still  they  did  not  move.  They  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
numbing  amazement  at  her  sudden  appearance.  She  drew  a  step 
nearer. 

"Do  as  I  say,"  she  insisted. 

Mack  was  the  first  to  regain  his  composure.  He  managed  to 
take  his  gaze  from  her  magnetic  eyes,  shivered  violently,  then 
looked  down  at  Trevor,  who  was  breathing  normally  but  who  had 
not  yet  returned  to  consciousness.  Rattray  signalized  his  "come 
back"  by  a  belated  smile. 

"Why  don't  you  move?"  Anne  asked  impatiently.  "Take  Mr. 
Trevor  to  that  couch." 

They  carried  Trevor  to  the  couch  and  laid  him  carefully 
upon  it,  then  waited  silently,  Rattray  smiling  the  while.  Anne  went 
to  Trevor  and  felt  his  pulse.  At  the  same  moment  Mack  started  for 
the  hall  door. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  she  warned  him,  taking  aim. 


He  halted.  "Upon  my  word,  you're  a  nervy  one !"  he  exclaimed 
admiringly. 

She  smiled  at  the  compliment.     "That  door,"  she  said,  pointing, 

"leads  to  the  dining-room.    Please  go  in  there  and  wait  till  I  call  you." 

Mack  did   as   bidden   with   the   air   of   treating  the   matter   as   a 

joke.     When  the  door  had  shut  behind  him  Anne  rang  for  Simkin. 

"The  wire  is  cut,"  vouchsafed  Rattray,  keeping  his  eyes  from  hers. 

She  went  to  the  door  to  ring  the  hall  bell  only  to  find  the  butler 
approaching.     She  beckoned  him  into  the  library. 

"Simkin,"  she  began  half  whimsically,  "do  you  see  this  pretty 
toy  of  death  in  my  hand — and  that  uneasy  man  there?  And  do  you 
see  your  master  yonder?  He  is  in  a  faint.  Please  take  him  to  the 
room  across  the  hall  and  then  return  to  me." 

Without  betraying  the  least  surprise  at  so  dramatic  a  situation 
Simkin  went  to  his  young  master,  lifted  him  gently  and  easily,  carried 
him  to  the  room  designated  and  then  returned.  It  was  neatly  and 
quickly  done,  and  his  mistress  could  not  help  showing  her  admiration. 

"Thank  you,  Simkin,"  she  said.  "You  are  an  artist.  Now  lock 
that  door,  the  one  leading  to  the  dining-room ;  now  this  one  in  the 
hall,  opening  into  the  same  room."  She  turned  to  Rattray.  "Your 
friend  is  disposed  of — I'll  attend  to  you  shortly.  Simkin,  take  this 
pistol,  and  if  he  tries  to  escape  shoot  him.  I'm  going  to  wake  your 
master." 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed  when  she  returned.  Her  happy 
smile  showed  that  she  was  satisfied  with  Trevor's  condition.  She 
took  the  pistol  from  Simkin  and  dismissed  him.  Then  she  turned 
to  Rattray. 

His  gaze  was  sullenly  fixed  on  the  floor.  Anne  waited  silently. 
Still  he  did  not  glance  up.  She  took  a  step  towards  him.  He  looked 
up  at  last — piercingly,  through  tumbled  hair  and  from  under  shaggy 
brows.  The  start  Anne  gave  was  scarcely  perceptible.  She  saw 
through  the  man's  disguise  and  recognized  him.  But  whether  her 
smile  was  fainter,  or  her  shrug  slighter,  would  have  been  hard  to 
say.  As  for  him,  when  once  he  met  her  eyes  his  gaze  was  steadfast 
and  seemingly  unafraid. 

"And  so,  Paul  Lester,  you  emerge  from  the  mist  again  to  trouble 
me  for  awhile,"  she  said  easily.  "I  know  you,  of  course.  Your 
present  disguise  is  cruder  than  usual." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you,"  he  muttered,  "this  time." 

She  laughed.  "I  confess  that  your  letter  asking  me  to  meet 
you  at  Caermarthen  caught  me  off  guard,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  even 
foolish  enough  to  start  to  the  village.  But  when  I  thought  the  silly 
thing  over  I  hurried  back.  I  knew  you  would  appear  at  the  Black 
House  sooner  or  later,  but  I  didn't  dream  you'd  be  so  reckless  as  to 
intrude  upon  us  the  very  night  of  our  home-coming." 

He  frowned  darkly.  "After  your  attempt  to  murder  me  on  the 
wasteland — and  you  left  me  for  dead — I  can't  understand  how  you'd 
ever  expect  me  to  come  here  at  all !" 

"You  deserved  death,   Paul,"   she   rejoined  quietly,   "although   I 

didn't   attempt  to  kill  you.     1   only   wanted  to   bleed  you   as   a 

warning." 

His  penetrating  eyes  never  left  her  face.  "And  your  nerve  failed 
you,  eh,  Anne  Grieve?     You  found  it  necessary  to  bury  that  blood!" 

"Sal  told  you !"  she  gasped  in  spite  of  herself. 

He  smiled  behind  his  shaggy  beard.  "Sal  and  I  are  very  good 
friends.  The  day  you  left  the  wasteland  I  showed  her  where  the 
blood  had  come  from — the  wounds  you  made  in  my  body."  A  sudden 
triumph  leaped  into  his  eyes.  "I  could  have  you  arrested  and  tried 
for  assault  to  kill !" 

"Go  ahead,"  she  dared  him.    "Why  don't  you  ?" 

"Not  yet.  I  believe  I  can  bring  you  to  reason  without  that, 
my  dear  sister." 

At  that  word  Anne  glanced  around  anxiously.  "Don't,"  she 
whispered.  "You  are  reckless,  insanelv  so.  .  .  ."  She  glanced  at  her 
pistol,  then  at  him.  "I  could  kill  you  now  .  .  .  and  who  would  know, 
who  would  tell,  who  would  care?" 

Paul  Lester,  alias  Obadiah  Rattray,  M.D.,  laughed  softly,  sneer- 
ingly.  "I'll  tell  you  who  would  care,"  he  replied  with  slow  incisive- 
ness,  "your  husband!" 

Anne  grew  pale.     "You  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?" 

Lester's  sneer  changed  into  covert  triumph.  "The  master  of 
the  Black  House  loves  his  bride — but  do  you  think  he'd  love  a 
murderess?  You'll  have  to  give  up  blood-spilling,  Anne  Grieve,  now 
that  you're  Trevor's  wife!" 

"And  you,"  she  rejoined,  "you  will  have  to  give  up  following 
me  around  the  world  and  threatening  me  now  that  I  have  a  husband 
to  protect  me." 

He  smiled  grimly.  "You've  always  been  able  to  protect  yourself. 
— If  not,  why  haven't  you  called  on  the  law  to  help  you?" 

"Our  fight,  Paul,  is  not  one  to  settle  in  court — yet." 

"Anne,"  he  said  almost  appealingly,  "don't  be  a  fool.  Tt  would 
be  so  easy  now,  so  dead  easy — we're  both  here  at  the  Black  House 
as  brother  and  sister,  and  I  could  depend  on  Mack  to  put  Trevor 
in  a  safe  place.  Think  of  the  money  and  position  that  would  be  ours ! 
You  could  then  marry  a  man  of  social  standing,  possibly  a  title " 
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"But  I  love  my  husband !" 

"What!  That  young  hare-brain?"  He  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
"You  really  married  him  for  love  instead  of — you  know  what?" 

"I  love  him " 

"But  he's  the  one  obstacle  in  our  path " 

"Your  path,  you  mean." 

He  frowned.     "So  it's  still — war?" 

"Yes." 

To  control  his  anger  he  began  pacing  up  and  down.  Anne 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  center-table,  on  which  she  leaned  her  long, 
lithe  arms.  Her  gaze  followed  Lester's  agitated  movements,  and  a 
faint  smile  played  about  her  lips.  Even  disguised  as  he  was,  he 
made  an  impressive  and  sinister  figure,  his  eyes  gleaming  like  coals 
under  his  artificial  brows. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "the  fool  you  married  is  mad.  I  came  to 
take  him  to  an  asylum." 

The  contemptuous  incredulity  of  her  eyes  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  quick  catching  of  her  breath. 

"So  that's  why  you  honored  us  with  your  call  tonight 1" 

He  gave  a  shrug.  "Treat  it  as  lightly  as  you  like.  You  know 
he  was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  took  you  from  the  wasteland 
and  married  you." 

" You  watched  us,  of  course?" 

"From  the  background — with  Sal." 

Anne  rose.  "Paul,  you're  not  a  fool,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  come  here  and  charge  Guy  with  insanity  unless  you  had 
something  to  show  as  proof.     What  is  it?" 

Lester  smiled.  "You  say  I'm  not  a  fool.  I  hope  I'm  not  fool 
enough  to  let  you  force  my  hand  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  But  I'll 
tell  you  this  much — "  with  sudden  gravity,  "if  young  Trevor  never 
was  mad,  if  he's  not  mad  now,  he  will  go  mad  in  the  future." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  asked  sharply,  involuntarily. 

"Because  it's  true." 

She  laughed.    "So  you're  turning  professional  alienist?" 

"No.    That  wasn't  necessary.    He  who  runs  may  read." 

Growing  paler,  growing  more  desperate,  she  yet  defied  him. 
"Why   waste  time   trying  to   scare   me  ?" 

He  disregarded  her  question.  "He  will  go  mad — and  even  you 
will  not  be  able  to  save  him." 

She  shuddered,  then  took  her  last  stand  of  quizzical  scorn.  "But 
you're  going  to  drop  your  present  absurd  scheme,  eh?" 

"Certainly.     Your  unexpected  return  spoiled  everything." 

" You  couldn't  prove  him  mad,  then,  in  a  court  of  law?" 

"Not  yet." 

His  emphasis  on  the  word  filled  her  with  obvious  disquiet.  But 
she  threw  it  off,  then  went  to  the  hall  and  rang  for  Simkin.  He 
responded  quickly. 

"Stand  guard,"  she  directed,  motioning  towards  Lester  and  open- 
ing the  dining-room  door.  Mack  came  out  immediately,  yawning  and 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

"And  now,"  she  said  to  Lester,  "you  may  both  go." 

He  hesitated,  scowled,  but  did  not  seem  unduly  reluctant  to 
make  his  adieux.  He  strode  to  the  door,  his  hard,  brilliant  eyes 
fixed  on  Anne.  Mack  followed,  laughing  immoderately,  unconvinc- 
ingly.  Anne  and  Simkin  accompanied  them  to  the  piazza,  and  in 
a  moment  they  had  gone. 

"I  wish  you  had  let  me  help  you,"  said  Simkin  gravely. 

She  turned  towards  him  with  a  start.  "Thank  you,"  she 
answered.     "Good  night."     And  she  turned  to  Trevor. 

And  this,  with  its  chilling  significance,  its  forbidding  portent, 

was  the  first  night  at  the  Black  House,  the  night  of  the  home-coming. 

CHAPTER  X 

A  hueless  morning  broke  around  the  Black  House.  The  sun,  an 
alien  for  days,  still  hid  behind  massed  clouds,  withholding  even  the 
faintest  ray  from  the  shrouded  earth.  The  encircling  hills  were 
draped  with  mist,  and  the  ebon  walls  had  never  so  singularly  re- 
sembled those  huge  haunted  and  decaying  mansions  that  give  such 
melancholy  atmosphere  to  the  dank  and  dreamy  landscapes  of  Poe. 

Anne  sought  Trevor  early.  He  was  standing  in  the  breakfast- 
room  gazing  idly  through  the  window.  There  was  a  tell-tale  haggard- 
ness  about  his  lips  and  eyes.    He  had  not  forgotten  the  night. 

"Well,"  he  began  with  a  desperate  smile,  "your  friend  Mr. 
Lester — as  you  call  him — seems  to  be  a  rather  unusual  man.  Since 
we  saw  him  on  the  curb  in  New  York  on  that  rare  day  when  I  first 
met  you  he  has  been  awaiting  his  cue  in  the  drama  of  our  lives." 

She  smiled  with  mock  playfulness.  "He's  been  awaiting  his 
exit,  you  mean,"  she  answered,  "and  he  left  the  stage  last  night 
never  to  appear  in  the  play  again." 

Trevor   was   not   convinced.      "He'll   be   back,   never   fear " 

smiling  faintly,  "in  time  to  take  the  stage  away  from  us  and  be  the 
whole  show  at  the  climax." 

"I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  a  success  as  a  playwright,  Guy,  if 
that's  the  way  you'd  develop  your  plot!" 

But  he  was  serious.    "What  do  you  think  of  his  scheme  now?" 


"My  opinion  hasn't  changed.  It  was  simply  a  desperate  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  you  and  your  money." 

"But  the  incredible  audacity  of  it !" 

"Exactly,   my  dear   Guy.     He  meant  business." 

Trevor  hesitated.  "I  think  you  said  he  declared  my  father  was 
mad  .  .  .?" 

"Of  course.     That  was  a  part  of  his  plan." 

"But  he  spoke  the  truth!" 

"No !"  she  cried,  horror-struck.  "You  told  me  on  the  waste- 
land that  your  father  was  eccentric,  but " 

"He  was  mad,  I  tell  you !" 

An  unaccountable  agitation  swept  over  her.  Her  face  grew  pale. 
"It's  false,"  she  gasped.  "How  cowardly  to  bring  that  charge  against 
him  now  that  he  can't  answer  it!" 

Trevor's  excitement  subsided  in  the  face  of  her  mysterious 
emotion. 

"Why,  Anne,  one  would  think  he  were  your  father  instead  of 
mine " 

She  regained  her  composure.  She  even  smiled.  "My  dear,  I  don't 
like  to  hear  you  say  these  things  about  your  father.  A  line  must 
be  drawn  between  mere  'oddity'  and  insanity — between  even  mono- 
mania and  madness." 

Trevor  was  stubborn.  "He  was  mad — not  merely  queer.  Go  to 
Caermarthen  and  ask  the  villagers.  Look  at  this  crazy  house.  Think 
of  how  he  hated  me,  his  own  son,  and  how  he  made  me  change  my 
name." 

"Guy,  you  must  adopt  a  reasonable  point  of  view.  As  for 
Paul  Lester,  his  object  in  coming  here  is  perfectly  obvious.  The 
loose  mad  laws  gave  him  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  place  you,  sane 
as  you  are,  in  a  private  asylum " 

"But  why  should  he  want  to  do  this?     Ah,  I  have  it!     He 

loves  you  and  wants  to  get  me  out  of  the  way — —  I" 

Her  hearty  laughter  was  good  to  hear — laughter  such  as  the 
grim  Black  House  had  probably  never  heard  before.  It  was  so 
contagious  that  Trevor — harborer  of  morbid  notions — perforce 
joined  in  it. 

"But  what  could  he  gain  by  my  incarceration?"  he  asked,  still 
at  sea. 

"It's  very  simple.     He  wants  to  be  appointed  your  guardian." 

"My  what  .  .  .  ?" 

"If  you're  mad  the  court  appoints  a  guardian  to  look  after  you — 
and  your  money.     Don't  you  see?" 

"But  how  could  he,  a  total  stranger  to  me,  secure  the 
appointment  ?" 

"Here  is  where  he  shows  his  cleverness.  You  haven't  a  living 
relative,  have  you?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any." 

"The  mere  fact,"  she  continued,  "that  he  tried  to  carry  you 
off  bodily  to  an  asylum  shows  that  he  is  prepared  to  impersonate 
some  relative  of  yours — a  bona  fide  kinsman  by  tie  of  blood — some- 
one you  have  either  forgotten  or  never  knew " 

"I  begin  to  understand " 

"Good.  Paul  Lester  is  no  fool,  and  he  wouldn't  assume  this 
role  unless  his  claims  could  pass.  In  some  way  he  has  obtained 
proofs  sufficient  to  establish  his  identity  as  your  nearest  living  rela- 
tive— otherwise  his  attempted  kidnapping  of  you  last  night  would 
have  been  the  sheerest  idiocy.    Where  is  the  family  tree?" 

"I  daresay  in  the  attic." 

"Along  with  the   family  Bible?" 

He  laughed.  "Good  heavens!  how  should  I  know?  You  are 
as  bad  as  a  lawyer." 

She  looked  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes,  pleased  that  he  was  him- 
self again.  "Do  you  know  we  have  a  fight  before  us?"  she  asked 
energetically. 

"That  suits  me !    I  only  wish  Lester  would  come  here  again 

disguised  as  that  shaggy  old  Rattray " 

"He  won't  do  that.  He  made  too  miserable  a  failure.  I  might 
have  kept  him  and  Mack  here  and  handed  them  over  to  the  authori- 
ties— but  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly." 

"How?" 

"Forcible  detention  might  have  made  me  liable  to  criminal  prose- 
cution— while  we,  legally  speaking,  could  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
them.  They  came  here  to  take  you  to  an  asylum.  Paul  Lester 
claimed  to  have  the  necessary  certificate,  having  made  the  examination 
of  you  required  by  law.  Where  is  the  offense  in  this? — they  might 
ask." 

"But  I'm    sane " 

She  smiled.  "Certainly — but  if  you  were  mad  you  would  claim 
the  same  thing!" 

"Hm — I  see." 

"The  law  would  say:  'If  Guy  Trevor  is  insane  he  should  be 
placed  in  an  asylum.  If  he  is  not  insane,  prove  it.'  So  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  case  against  Lester  would  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
prove  you  sane." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED  IN   OUR   JUNE  NUMBER) 
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Same  thing  but  Gent's.  Heavy  Tooth  Belcher  Ring,  (Cata- 
logue price  $6.26)  for  $3.10,  plus  war  tax  of  15c.  Mountings 
are  our  finest  12  karat  gold  filled.  Mexican  Diamonds  are 
GUARANTEED  FOR  20  YEARS.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Just  mail  postcard  or  this  ad.,  state  size  and  we  will  mail 
at  once  C.  O.  D.  If  not  fully  pleased,  return  in  2  days  for 
MONEY  BACK,  less  handling  charges.  Act  quick;  offer 
limited;  only  one  to  a  customer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO. 

Dept.  C  C  7  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

(Exclusive  controllers  Genuine  Mexican  Diamonds) 


You,  Too,  Can  Have  Beautiful 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to  one's  beauty, 
charm  and  attractiveness.    A  little 

applied  nightly,  will  nourish,  stimulate 
and  promote  growth  of  eyebrows  and 
lashes,  making  them  long,  thick  and  lus- 
trous. Guaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 
Two  Sizes,  60c  and  $1.00.  Send  price  and 
we  will  mail  you"LASH-BROW-INE"  and 
May  bell  Beauty  Booklet,  "The  Women  Beau- 
tiful)"  prepaid,  under  plain  cover.  Thousands 
have  been  delighted  by  the  results  obtained  by  its  use;  why  not 
you?  Remit  by  coin,  currency.  U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order.  Sat- 
isfaction assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoia  disappointment  with 
imitations* ¥  Get  the  full  name  correct—"  LASH-B  ROW- JNE.'^ 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  4305  65  Grand  Blvd.,CHICAGO 


Freckles 


are  "as  a  cloud  beiore  the  sun"  hiding 
your  briihtness,  your  beauty.    Why  not 
remove  them  J    Don't  delay.    Use  ,' 

STILLMAN'Scr.^ 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles.   , 
Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with- 1 
out  ablemish.  Preparedby  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.    Money  re- 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.     50cperjar.         ^ 
■■  Vrite  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet, 

"WonldstThouBeFair'  , 

,  Contains  manybeauty  hints.and 
I  describes  a  number  of  elegant 
preparations  indispensable  to  the 
toilet.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
'Dept.  2  Aurora, 111. 


Beauty  at   Home 

Famous  for  34  years,  Dr.  Jas.  P.  Camp- 
bell's Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers. 
Remove  the  cause  of  blackheads,  pimples, 
etc.,  build  up  the  system  and  give  you  a 
clear  charming  complexion.  Non-habit 
forming,  reliable,  guaranteed.  Try  a  box 
and  convince  yourself.  50c  and  $1.00  per 
box,  mailed  in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of 
price,  from 

RICHARD  FINK  CO. 
396  Broadway     Dept.  12     New  York  City 


Adventurous  Beauty  Treatment 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


and  Danny  Hogan,  who  were  her  in- 
structors in  the  manly  arts,  that  she  took 
her  lickings  like — a  man. 

"That  girl's  a  real  sport,"  was  the 
universal  verdict. 

There  followed  a  time  when  her 
mother  and  sister  had  influenza  and  a 
nurse  could  not  be  procured  in  plague- 
ridden  California.  Besides  keeping  up 
her  work  at  the  studio,  May  took  care 
of  them  at  night. 

She  got  up  from  an  attack  of  the  flu 
herself,  to  iake  a  trip  to  Catalina  for 
scenes  for  another  picture. 

But  the  climax  came  when  filming 
"The  Isle  of  Intrigue." 

In  order  to  maintain  the  necessary 
island  and  water  scenes  May  Allison  and 
her  company  left  San  Pedro  bound  for 
Santa  Cruz  Island  on  a  specially  char- 
tered yacht.  The  yacht  was  considered 
a  sea-worthy  craft  and  Miss  Allison  ex- 
pected nothing  worse  than  sea-sickness. 
However,  they  ran  into  a  series  of 
squalls  and  engine  trouble  so  that  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time  they  drifted  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  while  the  decks 
were  flooded  and  the  porthole  glasses 
broken. 

"Finally,"  relates  Miss  Allison,  "on 
Saturday  afternoon  we  were  lashed  to 
the  decks  with  our  life  preservers  fas- 
tened on  us  and  thus  we  stayed  until 
late  Saturday  night,  when  we  retired  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  the  whole  craft  was 
afloat  and  nobody  had  a  dry  stitch  to 
bless  himself  with.  Everybody  was  terri- 
bly seasick,  but  all  hands  were  busy  at 
the  pumps  day  and  night." 

They  finally  struck  some  rocks  but 
managed  to  cling  to  the  boat  until  they 
got  the  attention  of  a  fisher  family  on 
shore  who  came  out  and  took  them 
ashore  in  a  row  boat. 

The  company  had  to  wait  several  days 
for  sunshine  before  the  necessary  scenes 
could  be  taken.  The  yacht  was  repaired ; 
they  did  not,  however,  return  to  San 
Pedro,  but  made  for  Santa  Barbara, 
whence  they  returned  to  Los  Angeles  by 
train. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  a  day  after  her 
return,  May  Allison  rushed  into  her  new 
picture  called  "Orchestra  D-2,"  under  the 
direction  of  George  D.  Baker. 

And  still  she  smiled. 

If  you  ever  want  proof  that  beauty 
is  born,  not  made,  that  beauty  is  more 
than  skin  deep,  just  re-read  this  little 
chronicle  of  May  Allison's  adventures, 
and  then  look  at  her  photographs. 


Oh,  You  Skinny! 

Why  stay  thin  as  a  rail?  You 
don't  have  tol  And  you  don't  have 
to  go  through  life  with  a  chest  that 
the  tailor  gives  you;  with  arms  of 
childish  strength :  with  legs  you  can 
hardly  stand  on.  And  what  about 
that  stomach  that  flinches  every 
time  you  try  a  square  meal  ?  Are 
you  a  pill-feeder  ? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and 
Strength  In  tabloid  form- 
through  pills,  potions  and  other 
exploited  piffle? 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can't  be 
done. 

The  only  way  to  be  well  is 
to  build  up  your  body — all  of  it 
through  nature's  methods— not  by 
pampering  the  stomach.  It  is  not 
fate  that  is  making  you  a  failure: 
it's  that  poor  emaciated  body  of 
yours;  your  half  sickness  shows 
plain  in  your  face  and  the  world 
loves  healthy  people.  So  be 
HEALTLY-STKONG— VITAL. 
That's  LIVING  Don't  think  too 
long:  send  three  2c stamps  to  cover 
mailing  expenses  of  my  book. 

"Promotion  and  Conservation 
of  Health,  Strength  and  Mental 
Energy"  written  by  the  strongest 
physical  culture  instructor  in  the 
world. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

STRONGFORT  Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

THE  PERFECT  MAN    913  Strongfort  Institute   NEWARK,  N.  J. 


FRECKLES 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Get  Rid  of 
These  Ugly  Spots 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of  feeling  ashamed 
of  your  freckles,  as  Othinc — double  strength  -  is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — double  strength— from 
your  druggist,  and  apply  a  little  of  it  night  and  morning 
and  you  should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have 
begun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have  vanished 
entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  ounce  is  needed 
to  completely  clear  the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  clear 
complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine,  as  this  is 
sold  under  gurantee  of  money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove 
freckles. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

end  freight  prepaid  on  a  newl919"RANGER" 

bicycle.    Write  at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 

special  offers.     Take  your  choice  from  44  styles, 

colors  and  sizes  in  the  famous  "RANGER"  line. 

Marvelous  improvements. Extraordinary  values 

in  oar  1919  price  offers.    You  cannot  afford  to 

buy  without  setting  our  latest  propositions  and 

Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make  big 
money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and  supplies. 
Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce 
the  new  "RANGER." 

TIDCC  equipment,  sundries  and  everything 
llnCw  in  the  bicycle  line"  at  half  usual 
prices.   Write  today.    A  post  card  will  dq 

Mean  cycle  company 
EiM  U    Dept.  1-106  Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


'POPULARITY  FOLLOWS  THE? 


THE  HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
1400  Broadway,  Suite  305  New  York 


AFTER 

THE 
MOVIES 


Murine 


Is  for  Tired  Eyes. 

Red  Eyes — Sore  Eyes 
—Granulated  Eyelids 

Rests — Refreshes — Restores 

Murine  is  a  Favorite  Treatment  for  Eyes  that  feel  dry  and 
•mart.    Give  your  Eyes  as  much  of  your  loving  care  aa 
your  Teeth  and  with  the  same  regularity.   Care  For  them. 
YOU  CANNOT  BUY  NEW  EYES! 
Marine  Sold  at  Drug.  Toilet  and  Optical  Stores 
toll   Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,   Chicago,    gag   Fr—   ■— > 


$10— $500  Paid  Anyone 

for  ideas,  suggestions  suitable  for  photoplays.  Experience 
unnecessary:  complete  outline  sent  FREE  to  any  address. 
Write.  PRODUCERS  LEAGUE,  437  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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"This  Unsightly  Hair  on  My  Face 

Makes  Me  Afraid  He'll  Leave  Me 

for  a  Prettier  Girl" 

Are  you  unattractive  to  both  men 
and  women  because  you  are  dis- 
figured by  superfluous  hair?  Are 
you  brooding  and  becoming  bitter 
because  nature  has  afflicted  you 
with  this  beauty-destroying 
blemish? 

Thousands  of  women,  suffering  as 
you  are,  have  sought  and  found 
permanent  relief. 

There  are  many  preparations, 
some  harmless,  which  remove  hair 
temporarily  from  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  But  they  can  not  destroy 
superfluous  hair.  It  grows  again, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
cause the  root  has  not  been  killed. 

But  there  is  a  method  that  will  pos- 
itively relieve  you  permanently  of 
all  unsightly  hair. 

It  will  enable  you  to  kill  the  root 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense.   It  is  painless  and  harmless. 

This  method  has  been  practised 
since  1876  by  dermatologists.  But 
if  you  cannot  afford  the  great 
expense  of  professional  treatment 
we  guarantee  the  Mahler  method 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  in 
your  own  home. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
with  three  stamps  for  Booklet 
on  Superfluous  Hair.  Sent  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 


D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,   mahSark 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahler:  Am  enclosing  3  stamps,  please  send 
me  full  information  about  the  Mahler  Method  of  destroy- 
ing Superfluous  Hair. 

Name 


No Street. 

Cilu 


.  Slate. 


Movie  A-ctinig! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  ' 
like  to  know  If  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send 
10c.  for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to 
Movie  Acting:  Aptitude,  and  find  whether  or  not  you 
are  suited  to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and 
valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  Included  FEEEI 


Film  Information  Bureau. 


Sta.  E,  Jackson,  Mich, 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music,  and  guaran- 
tee to  secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on 
any   subject. 

BROADWAY   STUDIOS, 
102-D  Fitzgerald  Bldg,  New  York. 


{New  PATRIOTIC  HI   mipVaudevilleSketchrtS, 
for  War-Time  Ben-  1/1   II  ¥  N  Monologues,  Enter- 
j,        eflts.    Recitations,  I    LM  I  U  talnments,    Dialogs, 
Y       Tableaux,  Drills,  Jokes,  Make-up  Goods.    Large  cat- 
slog  free.  -   T.  8.  DEN1B0N  *  CO.,      Dept.  7a    ,       Chicago 


The  Village  Cut-up 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 


seen  fox-trotting  with  Mary  Stacey,  and  in 
the  meantime,  Miss  Peeler  was  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  was  infatuated  with  Mary,  and  his 
whole  attention  centered  on  her.  When 
the  time  for  departing  arrived,  he  asked 
a  friend,  whom  he  had  met  there,  to 
escort  Miss  Peeler  home,  and  departed 
with  Mary. 

Being  so  anxious  to  make  a  hit  with  her, 
he  poured  forth  exaggerated  statements 
regarding  his  salary  and  position,  and  told 
her  that  he  made  "fifty  a  week."  Mary 
took  this  all  in,  but  she  knew  differently, 
as  her  friend  Myrtle  had  told  her  that  her 
boy  friend  said  Buddy's  salary  was  "ten 
per  week."  Nevertheless,  she  liked  him  for 
his  attempt  to  "create  an  impression,"  and 
when  he  bade  her  good-night,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  that  "fifty-a-week"  pre- 
varication a  reality. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  boarding  house, 
he  found  the  mistress  and  daughter  in  a 
heated  argument  about  him.  She  had  told 
her  mother  the  way  he  ignored  her  at  the 
ball,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  mis- 
tress refused  to  let  Buddy  enter  his  room 
without  paying  up  the  back  rent  whicli  he 
owed  her.  His  small  salary  had  been 
expended  in  entertaining  Miss  Peeler,  and 
the  mistress,  encouraging  the  attention,  did 
not  force  him  heretofore  to  be  punctual 
with  his  payments. 

"All  right,  I'll  pay  you  in  the  morning, 
when  I  draw  some  money  on  my  salary," 
he  proposed,  as  he  took  the  key  which  she 
handed  him  after  his  promise  to  square 
accounts. 

But  his  request  in  the  morning  to  his 
employer  was  in  vain,  and  in  addition,  he 
was  told  that  he  would  be  laid  off  on 
account  of  slack  business  during  the  winter 
months. 

Buddy's  active  brain  began  to  work,  and 
he  suggested  to  his  boss  a  way  that  he 
could  boom  the  business  by  a  distinctive 
advertising  campaign  and  serving  lunches 
in  addition  to  soda,  ice  cream,  etc.,  and  the 
plan  struck  the  druggist  as  a  good  one.  He 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  try  it  out  for 
a  period,  and  the  result  was  amazing  to 
both  the  proprietor  and  Buddy,  and  in  the 
weeks  that  passed,  his  novel  plan  drew  big 
trade.  His  reward  for  his  idea  was  in  the 
form  of  an  increase  in  salary  to  "fifty-a- 
week,"  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
tell  Mary  that  they  could  be  married  now. 
After  Mary  became  holder  of  the  title  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Marsh,  Buddy  confessed  that 
he  had  misrepresented  himself  to  her  all  the 
time,  and  only  made  ten  dollars  a  week. 

"You  see,  I  had  good  intentions  all  right, 
but  it  took  a  little  figuring  to  make  it  a 
reality,"  he  explained. 

"I  knew  it  all  the  time,  Buddy,  for  I  was 
told  on  the  night  of  the  ball,"  she  replied 
laughingly. 

"Then  that  goes  to  prove  that  you  mar- 
ried me  for  myself  alone,  and  not  my  sup- 
posed salary,"  Buddy  concluded. 

"You  bet  I  did,"  said  Mary,  putting  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  "I  took  you  on  your 
merit,  and  I  found  you  to  be  14-karat." 

And  Buddy  no  longer  played  jokes  on  his 
friends,  but  settled  down  to  multiply  that 
"fifty-a-week"  by  inserting  new  ideas  into 
his  business  program. 


Attention,  Writers! 

We  can  furnish  you  with  fine,  pure  white 

bond  manuscript  paper  (8l/2xll,  or  smaller) 

which  will  insure  attractive  scripts. 

At  the  following  prices: 

$2.25      ...     per  1,000  Sheets 

2.00      ...     per  1,000  Sheets 

IN  5,000  LOTS 

With  your  name  and   address  printed 
attractively  on  each  sheet. 

$3.75      ...      per  1,000  Sheets 
3.00      ...      per  1,000  Sheets 
IN  5,000  LOTS 

AMERICAN  AMBITION 

421-422  Land  Title  Bldg.       PHIL  A.,  PA. 


Submit  your  Song-Poems  on  mu  subject  for  our  ^vicE.^^^a^B 
We  revise  poems,  compose  music  or  any  descrip-^^^3 'K-'i, 
ton,  secure  copyright  and  employ  original^pi  Hj^contains 
methods  for  facilitating  free  ^uc^fffl^h  h>^vau»ble  instruc- 
TION OR  OUTRIGHT  SALE  OF  SOr.GS^ — 7i0h5  r0  BEGINNERS  AND  TELL3 
UNDER  JHIS  SUCCESSFUL^-r^^piW-^THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  EVERT  BRANCH 
CONCERNS  GUARANTEE^^fJ-J  3iP^of  THIS  ESSENTIAL  AND  FASCINATING  PROFESS 
OF  SATISFAC-^-<f|  "J  |>->I0N.  THE  GREAT  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  POP 
TI0N-  ^--ffT?!  Ll^lMR  SONG  IN  WINNING  THE  WAR  IS  ONLY  AN  INDEX  10  THE  MUCH 
^g^f\\  iLi^WlDER  SCOPE  AND  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  AFFORDED  BY  PEACE. 
fifcji-l^KNlCKERBOCKER     STUDIOS.      70  GaietyBldg.   NYCm 


We  write  music,   guarantee  publisher's    acceptance. 
Submit  poems  on  patriotism,  love,  or   any  subject. 

CHESTER    MUSIC   COMPANY 

918  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Room  31 1  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LOCOMA 


is  a  large,  high-Class  Maga- 
zine wholly  devoted  to  the 
serious  side  of  personal 
subjects,  such  as  Marriage,  Divorce,  Love,  Courtship,  Eugenics, 
Sex,  Etc.     Year,  $1.50;  copy,  15c;  five  months'  trial,  50c. 

901  L.  C.  &  M.  Bldg.  Farmington,  Mich. 


WRITE  A  SONG— 

Love,    Mother,   Home,    Childhood,    Patriotic  or  any- 
subject.     I  compose  music  and  guarantee  publication. 

C«„J  IirA.Jn  T~A~,,  THOMAS    MERLIN 
Send  WordS  TOday  298  Reaper  Block,   Chicago. 


May,  1910 
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Rustling  a  Bride 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


With  her  last  companion  gone,  what  would 
she  do !  She  had  been  reared  in  an  environ- 
ment of  purity  and  seclusion,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  outside  world,  but  her  own  initiative 
must  henceforth  guide  her.  The  thought 
almost  appalled  her  as  she  began  to  ponder 
over  her  future.  She  was  more  lonesome 
than  ever,  and  the  only  person  to  console  with 
her  would  be  her  aged  neighbor  Ezra,  but  she 
didn't  want  his  sympathy.  He  had  often 
pleaded  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  she 
knew  she  wasn't  intended  for  him.  She  knew 
he  was  too  eager  to  come  into  posssession 
of  the  farm,  and  used  his  attention  to  her  as 
a  subterfuge.  Since  her  grandmother  had 
died,  she  felt  that  he  would  urge  himself 
on  her  more  than  ever,  and  she  didn't  know 
how  to  avoid  him.  Not  waiting  for  a  reply 
to  her  first  letter  to  Nick,  she  hastily  wrote 
him  a  second  time,  and  in  a  few  days,  two 
letters  arrived  imploring  her  to  come  West 
and    marry    him. 

After  the  funeral,  Emily  went  to  the  bank 
and  secured  funds  on  the  estate,  and  started 
on  her  trip  Westward,  leaving  Ezra  to 
wonder  where  she  had  gone.  Ezra  became 
inquisitive  after  she  left  and  entered  the 
house  to  look  for  information  or  anything 
valuable,  which  he  could  take  away  without 
it  being  noticed.  His  insatiable  greed  for 
money  prompted  him  to  stoop  to  plundering, 
and  while  ransacking  through  some  papers, 
he  found  a  half-burned  letter  from  Nick,  ask- 
ing Emily  to  come  West  and  marry  him.  This 
riled  Ezra  and  he  left  in  a  few  days  for  the 
West  to  prevent  it,  determining  to  marry  her 
himself. 

As  Emily  alighted  from  the  train  at  the 
dingy  station  at  Coyote  Junction,  she  looked 
around  the  platform,  and  there  stood  a  cow- 
boy, but  it  was  not  the  person  she  expected 
to  be  there.  He  looked  nothing  like  the 
photo  Nick  had  sent  her,  and  she  wondered 
why  he  wasn't  there  to  meet  her,  but  the 
young  man  gave  her  no  chance  for  further 
thoughts,  as  he  walked  over  to  her  and  lifted 
his  hat,  saying,  "Are  you  Emily?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  bewildered,  ...  "I 
expected  to  meet  Nick  McCredie  here — can 
you  direct  me  to  his  ranch?" 

She  did  not  know  that  Nick,  whom  she 
had  traveled  far  to  see,  was  standing  beside 
her,  and  he  would  not  reveal  his  identity 
until  he  put  her  to  the  test  of  determining 
whether  she  would  like  the  fellow  who  pre- 
tended he  was  the  good-looking  Pen  Walton. 
So  he  concluded  to  question  her. 

"There  is  a  stage  awaiting  over  there  at 
the  end  of  the  platform,"  he  began,  and 
they  walked  down  the  platform,  "I  will  see 
that  you  get  out  to  Nick's  ranch.  Suppose 
Nick  looked  liked  an  ornery  lookin'  cuss — 
like  me,  for  instance?  Do  you  think  you 
would  be  disappointed?"  He  looked  at  her 
casually  for  fear  that  she  would  say  that 
she  would  de  disappointed. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  would!"  she  replied  emphat- 
ically,   with    an    anxious    look    on    her    face. 

Nick  could  endure  no  more,  and  assisted 
her  to  the  stage,  bidding  her  a  pleasant 
journey  and  instructing  the  driver  where  to 
let  her  out.  With  a  downcast  look,  he 
mounted  his  steed,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  horse's  neck,  not  caring  where  the  animal 
took  him.  The  animal's  instinct  of  approach- 
ing feeding-time  lead  him  toward  Nick's  ranch, 
hobbling  along  without  any  direction  of  its 
rider.  Nick  was  too  engrossed  in  his  thoughts 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  station  to  observe 
that  his  horse  was  walking  into  a  crossroad, 
where  two  men  were  in  the  act  of  stealing 
a  horse.  When  Nick  heard  the  familiar  voice 
of  Pen  Walton   instructing  his  companion  to 


hide  in  the  ambush  while  Nick  passed,  he 
immediately  spurred  his  horse  to  prevent 
these  men    from   carrying  out  their   crime. 

His  horse  galloped  into  their  hiding  place, 
and  Pen  Walton  colored  with  shame  at  having 
Nick  catch  him  in  such  a  deed. 

"Looka  here,  Pen  Walton,"  Nick  snapped, 
as  he  grabbed  Walton  by  the  shoulder,  "this 
is  the  second  time  I  have  caught  you  in 
the  act  of  stealing  horses.  The  first  time 
I  was  lenient  because  of  our  long  standing 
friendship,  and  when  I  let  you  off,  you 
promised  to  go  straight,  but  I  have  caught 
you  with  the  goods  again  and  I  am  going  to 
stiing  you  up." 

Walton  saw  that  Nick  meant  every  word 
he  said  by  the  fiery  stare  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  knew  that  the  boys  on  the  ranch  would 
have  no  mercy  on  him.  Signalling  to  his 
companion,  who  was  Pedro,  a  big  husky 
Mexican,  he  motioned  for  him  to  strike  from 
behind,  and  no  sooner  had  Nick  turned  his 
head  to  order  Walton  to  accompany  him, 
than  he  received  a  blow  from  the  hand  of 
Pedro.  Nick  crumbled  to  the  ground  in  a 
limp  heap,  and  Walton  and  Pedro  hastily 
drove  off  to  the  ranch,  telling  the  cow- 
punchers  that  he  had  caught  Nick  in  the 
act  of  horse-thieving,  and  "planted"  as  much 
circumstantial  evidence  against  Nick  as'  his 
wicked  mind  would  concoct.  The  boys  raged, 
and  immediately  set  out  on  search  for  the 
supposed  horse-thief.  Riding  to  the  scene 
of  conflict,  at  the  direction  of  Walton,  they 
discovered  the  prostrate  form  of  Nick.  Their 
loud  voices  and  the  heavy  treading  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  aroused  Nick  from  unconscious- 
ness, and  he  looked  about  him  dazed.  They 
gave  him  no  time  to  question  what  had 
brought  the  gang  there,  and  threw  him  bodily 
over  his  horse's  back  and  lead  the  way  for 
a  "stringing  party",  which  they  would  hold 
on  Nick's  ranch. 

Walton  had  overheard  some  of  the  boys 
tell  about  Nick's  romance  with  a  girl  from 
the  East,  and  that  she  was  expected  to  arrive 
that  day  at  the  station,  and  bent  on  getting 
further  vengeance  on  Nick  for  interfering 
with  his  thieving,  he  held  up  the  stage,  which 
was  carrying  Emily  to  Nick's  ranch.     Emily 


being  the  only  passenger,  he  grabbed  her  and 
placed  her  on  his  saddle  in  front  of  him,  and 
drove  to  his  shack  in  the  desert. 

She  recognized  the  highwayman  as  the  same 
person  of  whom  she  had  a  photograph,  and 
was  startled  to  find  that  she  was  being 
treated  so  unceremoniously  by  one  whom  she 
had  pictured  as  gentle   and  kindly. 

"You  surely  are  not  Nick  McCredie?"  she 
questioned  in  dismay,  after  they  had  arrived 
at  the  shack,  and  he  had  barred  the  door. 

"Nick  McCredie  the  devil !"  he  said  scorn- 
fully. "He  is  over  at  his  ranch  now  being 
strung  up  by  the  boys  for  horse-thieving." 

The  guilty  look  on  Walton's  face  indicated 
that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  she  would  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape. 

Walton  now  realized  that  he  had  a  pretty 
girl  in  his  possession  and  to  celebrate  his 
fortune,  he  drank  freely,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  intercepted  Nick's  romance. 

But  the  wise  Emily  waited  until  he  became 
so  drunk  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  her, 
and  lifting  the  bar  from  the  door,  slipped 
out  to  the  corral,  and  selected  a  horse  for  a 
wild  ride  to  Nick's  ranch  to  save  him  from 
the  noose. 

On  and  on  she  rode,  until  she  saw  a  bunch 
of  cowboys  about  to  hang  Nick  to  a  tree. 

"Stop!"  she  cried,  as  she  spurred  her  horse 
into  their  midst.  "That  man  is  no  horse- 
thief — if  you  want  the  fellow  who  committed 
the  deed,  ride  over  to  where  I  just  left;  you'll 
find  him  there  in  a  drunken  stupor." 

The  cow-boys  looked  at  her  in  amazement, 
and  wondered  who  this  tenderfoot  was,  and 
when  Emily  ran  up  to  Nick's  side  with  out- 
stretched arms,  they  saw  the  result  of  their 
recent  suggestion  of  Nick  writing  to  the 
girl  whose  name  appeared  in  the  school  book, 
found  in  the  boxes  which  they  had  a  part  in 
unpacking.  They  released  him  on  the 
strength  of  her  pleadings,  and  rode  off  to 
the  shack  where  Walton  was  still  drinking 
and  celebrating,  leaving  Nick  and  Emily  alone. 
When  Ezra  arrived,  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
marriage  were  in  vain,  and  in  rushing  into 
the  church,  his  ears  were  filled  with  the 
words:  .  .  .  "and   may    God   bless  you." 
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Learn  Public  Speaking 


FREE 


Write — quick — for  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  offer;  an  opportunity  you  will  never  forget 
if  you  take  advantage  of  it.  Ten  lessons  in  effective  public  speaking  absolutely  FREE  to 
those  who  act  promptly,  to  introduce  our  course  in  localities  where  it  is  not  already  known. 


We  Teach  You  by  Mail 

We  teach  you  by  mail  to  become  a  powerful  and  convincing  speaker — to 
influence  and  dominate  the  decisions  of  one  man  or  an  audience  of  a 
thousand.  We  have  trained  hundreds  and  helped  them  to  increase  their 
earnings  and  their  popularity.  Learn  in  your  spare  time  at  home  how 
to  overcome  "stage  fright"  and  conquer  fear  of  others;  how  to  enlarge 
your  vocabulary;  how  to  develop  self-confidence  and  the  qualities  of 
leadership;  how  to  RULE  others  by  the  power  of  your  speech  alone; 
how  to  train  your  memory.     Our 

NEW,  EASY  METHOD 

perfected  and  taught  only  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Pattison  Kline,  former  dean  of  the 
Public  Speaking  Department  of  the  Columbia  College  of  Expression,  can  be 
learned  in  1 5  minutes  a  day.  Prof.  Kline  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  country  on  public  speaking  and  mental  development.  Do  not  let  this 
chance  escape  you. 


What  the  Course 
Teaches  You 


How  to  talk  before  your  club  or  lodge. 

How  to  address  board  meetings. 

How  to  propose  and  respond  to  toasts. 

How  to  make  a  political  speech. 

How  to  tell  entertaining  stories. 

How  to  make  after-dinner  speeches. 

How  to  converse   interestingly. 

How  to  write  better  letters. 

How  to  sell  more  goods. 

How  to  train  your  memory. 

How  to  enlarge  your  vocabulary. 

How  to  develop  self-confidence. 

How  to  acquire  a  winning  personality. 

How  to  strengthen  your  will-power  and 
ambition. 

How  to  become  a  clear,  accurate  thinker. 

How  to  develop  your  power  of  con- 
centration. 

How  to  be  the   master  of  any  situation. 
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The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  in  Pictures 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

I  think  are  always  interesting,  as  they  put  one 
on  such  intimate  terms,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
players." 

The  thing  that  interested  me  most  in  Miss 
Dana,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  she  can  walk 
on  her  hands.  This  admission  came  after  we 
had  been  circling  around  in  our  conversation, 
and  recounting  some  happy  childhood  days' 
stuff.  I  hope  some  one  will  write  a  scenario 
for  Miss  Dana  which  will  stipulate  that  she 
must  walk  on  her  hands. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  this  hand- 
walking  thing.  For  several  years  of  my 
youthful  days  my  chief  ambition  was  to  be 
able  to  walk  on  my  hands.  I  practised  secretly 
for  months  and  even  disfigured  my  face  for 
life  by  falling  on  it  repeatedly.  But  I  must 
not  forget  that  this  is  a  story  about  Miss  Dana. 
She  has  had  a  most  interesting  career.  She 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  but  does  not  brag  about 
it — only  when  she  is  in  Brooklyn.  When  she 
was  five  years  old,  she  made  her  first  public 
appearance,  doing  a  solo  dance  at  clubs  and 
private  entertainments.  Even  then  she  was 
considered  a  marvel.  Afterwards  she  went 
on  the  stage,  and  her  rise  in  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession was  remarkable. 

It  was  David  Belasco  who  suggested  her  for 
the  role  of  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  when 
that  noted  stage  production  was  made. 
Eleanor  Gates,  the  author  of  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl,"  was  also  anxious  to  have  Miss 
Dana  for  the  part,  but  did  not  believe  she 
could  do  it  for  a  very  peculiar  reason.  Miss 
Dana  explained  this. 

"Miss  Gates  came  to  see  me  in  'The  Model,' 
a  play  that,  unfortunately,  did  not  have  a  long 
run  in  New  York.  In  that  I  played  the  part 
of  a  little  French  girl.  I  spoke  with  a  decided 
French  accent,  but  how  I  did  it  I  will  never 
know.  For  I  do  not  speak  or  understand  a 
word  of  French.  When  some  one  asked  Miss 
Gates  if  she  thought  I  would  do,  she  shook 
her  head,  saying:  'I'm  afraid  not.  You  see, 
she  speaks  with  an  accent.' 

"But  Miss  Gates  decided  to  call  on  me  any- 
way, and  the  interview  was  arranged.  The 
first  question  she  asked  me  was :  'Where  were 
you  born?'  When  I  meekly  replied:  'Brooklyn,' 
she  nearly  fell  off  her  chair.  Before  she  left 
she  had  arranged  for  me  to  take  the  part. 

"At  that  time  I  was  known  under  my  real 
name,  Viola  Flugrath.  It  was  not  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  save  the  money  for  the 
electric  sign  in  front  of  the  theatre,  as  some 
one  said  then,  but  I  was  advised  by  Miss 
Gates  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  my  manager,  to 
change  my  name.  After  thinking  the  matter 
over  at  home,  I  decided  to  do  as  they  sug- 
gested. But  for  the  life  of  us  we  could  not 
settle  on  a  name.  Finally,  Miss  Gates  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Dana,  which  was  her 
mother's  maiden  name.  It  sounded  good,  so 
I  adopted  it.  And  I  have  never  been  sorry 
since,  although  there  are  times  when  I  would 
like  to  have  my  own  name." 

In  spite  of  her  extreme  youth  and  enchant- 
ing smile,  the  bewitching  little  Viola  Dana 
is  subject  to  spells  when  she  is  a  most  serious 
little  creature.  It  is  at  these  times  that  she 
surprises  her  intimate  friends  by  her  philo- 
sophical deductions. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  environment,"  said 
the  little  star  in  a  recent  interview.  "I  am 
sure  it  is  responsible  for  the  paths  trod  by 
most  of  us,  and  my  own  is  a  worthy  example. 
I  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre,  among  he  playerfolk,  from  the  ime 
I  was  able  to  crawl. 

"One  of  the  first  recognizable  stunts  I  did 
when   I   had   learned   to   stand   alone   was   to 


make  a  bow.  It  was  all  about  me.  My  folks 
talked  the  theatre,  entertained  players,  and  in 
many  other  ways  I  breathed  the  air  of  the 
stage. 

"And  not  only  my  own  example,  but  every- 
where you  go  you  will  come  in  contact  with 
individuals  whose  environment  was  the  gov- 
erning factor  in  their  career  or  life's  work. 
It's  a  good  deal  like  religion  or  politics,  or 
anything  else  that  the  child  learns  from  its 
parents.  The  child  starts  in  Sunday  School 
where  his  parents  attend  church  and  he  con- 
tinues as  a  faithful  scholar,  eventually  wor- 
shipping, in  the  same  pew  where  his  father 
before  him  bowed  his  head,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue in  that  church  until  the  same  pastor  who 
christened  him  reads  the  burial  service  over 
his  casket." 

Miss  Dana's  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
subject  at  hand  is  not  less  infectious  than 
when  she  is  romping  through  the  role  of  a 
gay  young  cafe  dancer,  as  she  does  in  "The 
Parisian  Tigress,"  a  story  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
of  Paris  which  was  known  by  the  tentative 
title  of  "Jeanne  of  the  Gutter."  In  this  story 
of  the  underwoild,  the  diminutive  star,  fairly 
sparkles  with  the  fire  of  her  indomitable  spirit. 
But  she  continues  to  be  interviewed : 

"Further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  boy 
who  grows  up  as  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
because  his  father  was.  He  has  been  reared 
in  a  home  where  the  political  viewpoint  centers 
on  one  party  and  he  unconsciously  follows  his 
father's  footsteps.  If  his  father  be  a  black- 
smith and  the  boy  knows  no  other  work,  he 
takes  to  the  sledge-hammer  as  a  bread-winner. 
"What  option  has  the  little  girl,"  questions 
Viola,  "who,  brought  up  in  the  throes  of  pov- 
erty and  crime,  and  hears  her  elder  sisters 
and  their  friends  talk  nothing  but  shop — the 
factory !  When  her  time  comes,  she  picks  up 
her  bag  of  lunch  and  marches  off  to  a  job  in 
the  same  factory  without  a  thought  of  anything 
different. 

"It's  the  environment  of  the  home,  or  the 
social  life  of  the  youth  that  is  the  guiding 
element  in  our  lives,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
The  exception  is,  of  course,  when  an  outside 
influence  is  brought  to  bear,  or  money  enables 
a  child  to  choose  a  vocation." 

A  great  many  of  the  world's  best  brains 
agree  with  Viola  Dana  in  this  contention,  so 
who  are  we  to  disagree  with  her  ?  Suffice 
to  say  that  we  are  glad  the  environment  sur- 
rounding the  little  star  was  such  as  to  lead 
her  to  the  goal  she  has  reached  on  the  silent 
screen. 


For  You  and  For  Me 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


seeing  more  moving  picture  plays  of  an  unhealthy 
type  than  are  good  for  you. 

In  my  thirteen  years  of  stage  experience  I 
have  never  known  a  producer  or  a  manager, 
whose  principal  idea  during  an  interview  was  not 
to  obtain  a  maximum  of  ability  in  return  for  a 
minimum  of  salary,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  was 
ever  reasonably  witty,  if  parlous  good  looking.  I 
have  never  known  of  an  instance,  personally, 
where  a  promoter,  stage  manager,  or  leading  man 
was  interested  in  anything  but  business,  where 
I  was  concerned.  I  might  say  also  that  business 
was  the  only  thought  in  my  own  mind.  _  If  a 
manager  insults  a  girl  once,  whether  it  be  in  the 
theatrical  profession  or  in  any  other  walk  of  life, 
that  girl,  if  her  mind  is  on  her  business  and  on 
her  business  only,  will  make  it  quite  certain  that 
he  does  not  insult  her  a  second  time.  The  remedy 
lies  in  her  own  hands.  There  is  plenty  of  com- 
petition, and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  she  is  so  super-attractivethat  she  will  be  the 
object  of  every  man's  insatiable  rapacity.  No, 
Miss  B.,  a  grain  of  wit  and  half-way  looks,  sacri- 
ficed or  not,  are  no  "Open  Sesame"  to  success  in 
any  walk  of  life. 


Physical  lapses  from  conventional  morality  will 
occur  now  and  then  among  all  peoples  of  all 
creeds  and  of  all  professions,  but  those  lapses 
are  the  faults  of  the  women  themselves — because, 
either  they  will  not  stand  upon  their  ability,  or 
having  no  ability  on  which  to  stand,  they  revert 
to  the  oldest  profession  in  the  world  as  an  excuse 
for  their  frailty.  Ability  is  the  only  real  attribute 
to  a  lasting  success. 

Dear  Miss  George: 

Your  poem  is  very  beautiful,  but  entirely  too 
personal  for  me  to  print.  I  am,  however,  answer- 
ing your  verse  with  the  following: 

For  that  you've  found  me  worthy  of  your  muse 
I  thank  you  well,  nor  thanking  you  excuse 
The  poorness  of  my  merit.     It  shall  be — 
I  mean  your  song — a  paean  of  hope  to  me, 
A  splendid  impetus,  when  dark  and  damp 
The  night  wind  blows  upon  my  lonely  camp, 
To  keep  aflame  the  oil  within  the  lamp. 

And   for  your  blessings,   too,  accept  my   thanks. 
When  I  shall  spur  again  my  charger's  flanks, 
Urging  him  still  to  more  heroic  deeds, 
When  he  shies  blindly  at  the  mire  and  weeds 
Of  doubt,  misunderstanding — the  soul's  hell, 
I'll  wear  them  as  a  talisman  as  well 
And  be  as  safe  as  in  some  sylvan  dell. 

— Olga  Petrova. 


The  Way  of  the  Strong 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 


Hendrie  went  in  search  of  a  dog  team  and 
sled,  and  when  he  returned  with  them,  Ley- 
burn  and  Audrey  had  dug  up  the  hidden  gold 
and  gone,  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  before 
Leyburn  took  the  gold  and  left  Audrey  and 
her  son  to  their  own  resources. 

Being  unable  to  proceed  farther,  young 
Frank  was  sent  by  the  minor,  into  whose 
shack  Audrey  had  wandered,  to  Audrey's  half- 
sister,  Monica  Norton.  There  he  was  raised 
under  the  careful  watchfulness  of  Monica, 
who  was  a  special  writer  in  a  Chicago  paper, 
and  who  loved  her  new  protege. 

Hendrie  in  the  meantime  had  gathered 
another  pile  of  gold  and  established  himself 
as  a  broker  in  Chicago,  and  when  attending 
a  ball,  which  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  publishers  for  whom  she  wrote,  Hendrie 
met  Monica  and  was  charmed  by  her  beauty. 

Leyburn,  who  changed  his  name  to  Chester 
B.  Porter,  also  opened  offices  in  Chicago,  and 
learning  that  Hendrie  was  there,  tried  every- 
means  possible  to  ruin  him  financially.  See- 
ing that  he  couldn't  accomplish  anything  in 
this  manner,  he  proceeded  to  make  friction 
between  Hendrie  and  Monica,  and  he  told 
her  that  Hendrie  was  the  man  who  had 
married  her  half-sister,  and  had  left  her  in 
the  gold  fields  to  die.  Angered  at  the  thought 
that  the  man  she  loved  could  be  so  heartless, 
she  determined  to  get  revenge,  and  when 
Hendrie  called  at  her  home  to  give  her  an 
engagement  ring,  she  rejected  his  engagement. 

Hendrie  suspected  that  this  was  the  work 
of  Leyburn  and  he  immediately  hurried  to 
the  latter's  office.  But  Monica  was  also  on 
her  way  there  and  arrived  a  few  minutes 
ahead  of  Hendrie.  When  she  saw  him  coming, 
she  secreted  herself  in  an  adjoining  room 
and  heard  the  two  men  in  the  outer  office 
having  words.  Hearing  the  truth  regarding 
the  identity  of  Hendrie  and  Leyburn,  she 
dashed  out  of  the  room  and  endeavored  to 
separate  them  from  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  but  her  interference  had  little  weight 
with  the  infuriated  fighters.  Finally  Hendrie 
planted  a  blow  and  Leyburn  fell  to  the  floor. 
"I  am  glad  that  scoundrel  is  out  of  the 
way — he  has  given  me  trouble  ever  since  I 
have  met  him.  He'll  not  interfere  with  my 
affairs  any  more."  Thus  spoke  Hendrie.  who, 
having  won  the  fight,  also  later  won  back 
his  wife,  who  pleaded  for  leniency  and 
promised  eternally  fidelitv. 
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Learning  Piano  hy  Correspondence 
Seemed  Odd  to  Me  At  First — 


"But  I  decided  to  try  it  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  was  very  busy  and  did  not  care  to  be  tied  down  to  certain  fixed  hours  for  my 
lessons.    Second,  I  was  older  than  most  students  and  preferred  not  to  occasion  gossip  by  having  a  teacher  call  personally  at  my  home. 

"Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  made  steady  and  rapid  progress  from  the  very  start.  Not  only  did  I  learn  to  play  rapidly  and 
easily  at  sight;  but  also  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  composer  and  to  bring  out  beauties  of  expression  which  the  vast  majority 
of  players  are  never  taught  to  see.  This  made  the  work  intensely  interesting,  and  showed  me  the  truth  of  the  saying  'one  lesson 
with  an  authority  is  worth  a  dozen  other  lessons.'  My  old  feeling  that  I  needed  a  teacher  'at  my  side  to  show  me  how'  vanished 
completely,  because  it  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  real  problems  in  learning  piano    actually  are." 

Quoted  From  a  Personal  Experience  of  One  of  My  Students. 


Experiences  like  the  above  are  not  at  all  unusual  among  my  students.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  started  my  course  in  piano  or  organ  with  at  least  some  misgiving.  It 
is  a  relic  of  the  prejudice  against  studying  by  correspondence  which  was  so  strong  25 
years  ago — when  I  started — that  it  very  nearly  lost  me  the  fight. 

But  gradually  the  tide  -turned,  and  every  year  since  then  I  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  my  students  until  today  many  hun- 


DR.  QUINN  AT  HIS  PIANO-From  the 

Famous  Sketch  by  Schneider,  exhibited 

at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 


dreds  of  men  and  women  are  studying 
with  me  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Every  state  of  the  Union  contains  scores 
of  accomplished  players  of  piano  or  organ 
who  obtained  their  entire  training  from 
me  by  mail  and  at  quarter  the  usual  cost 
and  effort. 

I  will  gladly  refer  you  to  any  number  of 
my  graduates  who  will  soon  convince  you 
of  the  surprising  results  they  obtained  by 
my  scientific  method.  Write  for  my  64- 
page  Free  Booklet,  "How  To  Learn  Piano 
or  Organ." 


The  Colorotone  Saves  You  Months  of  Time 

You  learn  faster,  not  because  anything  is  omitted,  but  because  you  use  every  possible 
scientific  assistance — many  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  average  teacher.  My 
patented  invention,  the  COLOROTONE,  sweeps  away  playing  difficulties  that  have 
troubled  students  for  generations.  By  its  use,  Transposition — usually  a  "nightmare"  to 
students — becomes  easy  and  fascinating.  It  enables  you,  in  your  third  lesson,  to  play  an 
interesting  piece  not  only  in  the  original  key,  but  in  all  other  keys  as  well.  This  one 
fact  saves  you  months  of  valuable  time.  The  COLOROTONE  is  patented  and  cannot 
be  used  by  any  other  teacher  or  conservatory. 

Finger  Action  Shown  by  Moving  Pictures 

With  my  fifth  lesson  I  send  you  another  important  and  exclusive  invention,  QUINN- 
DEX,  a  mechanical  "movie."  It  shows  you  every  movement  of  my  wrists,  hands  and 
fingers  at  the  keyboard.  You  see  the  fingers  move,  as  clearly  as  if  thrown  on  the  moving 
picture  screen.     You  do  not  have  to  reproduce  your  teacher's  finger  movements   from 

your  MEMORY. — which  naturally  cannot 
be  always  accurate.  Instead,  you  have  the 
correct  models  right  before  your  eyes  dur- 
ing every  minute  of  practice.  You  follow 
them  minutely  and  exactly  without  any 
chance  of  error  or  misunderstanding. 
Without  Quinn-dex  much  of  your  time 
(and  your  teacher's  time)  would  be  de- 
voted to  correcting  bad  habits  acquired 
through  faulty  practice.  This  discourages 
more  students  and  wastes  more  time  than 
any  other  single  factor.  Quinn-dex  does 
away  with  it  entirely.  You  cannot  obtain 
anything  like  Quinn-dex  except  from  me. 
Moving  pictures  have  never  before  been 
applied  to  piano  instruction.  Quinn-dex 
is  operated  easily  and  simply  by  hand,  and 
even  a  child  can  successfully  use  it.  It 
contains  over  670  Separate  pictures.  Quinn- 
dex  is  fully  explained  in  my  free  booklet, 
"How  To  Learn  Piano  or  Organ."  Write 
today. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

QUINN   CONSERVATORY,    Studio   P5 
Social   Union    Bldg.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
free    booklet,    "How    To   Learn    Piano    or    Organ," 
and    full    particulars    of    your    Course    and    special 
reduced    Tuition    Offer. 
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Lessons,  43  Cents  Each 

The  old  way  of  studying  with  a  so- 
called  "private"  teacher  by  the  oral  or 
spoken  method  possesses  many  obvious 
disadvantages.  If  you  want  a  teacher  "all 
to  yourself"  and  yet  can  afford  only  $1  to 
$3  a  lesson  you  naturally  cannot  expect  the 
highest  grade  of  instruction.  To  obtain 
the  entire  exclusive  attention  of  a  real 
authority  for  so  small  a  fee  would  usually 
be  impossible.  Furthermore,  by  the  old- 
fashioned  oral  method,  at  least  half  your 
"private  teacher's"  time  is  absolutely 
thrown  away  in  giving  you  routine  in- 
structions about  clef  signs,  measure  bars, 
sharps,  flats,  the  value  of  notes  and  rests, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  are  necessarily  the  same 
for  all  students  and  could  just  as  easily  be 
put  into  writing.  Of  course  you  can't  re- 
member a  quarter  of  what  he  tells  you,  so 
most  of  your  next  lesson  is  taken  up  go- 
ing over  the  same  material  again.  This 
truly  sinful  waste  is  entirely  done  away 
with  by  my  WRITTEN  METHOD.  Your 
routine  instructions  are  all  in  writing  for 
reference  any  time,  day  or  night.  Nothing 
is  forgotten  nor  needlessly  repeated.  You 
obtain  as  much  of  my  time  as  you  really 
need  and  every  minute  of  it  is  devoted  to 
your  real  guidance  and  not  to  routine  in- 
structions. In  all  essential  ways  you  are 
in  closer  touch  with  me  than  if  you  were 
studying  by  the  oral  method — yet  my  les- 
sons cost  you  only  43  cents  each — and 
they  include  all  the  many  recent  develop- 
ments in  scientific  teaching.  For  the  stu- 
dent of  moderate  means,  this  method  of 
studying  is  far  superior  to  all  others,  even  for  the  wealthiest 
student  there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price.  You  may  be  certain 
that  your  progress  is  at  all  times  in  accord  with  the  best  musical 
thought  of  the  present  day,  and  this  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world. 

Investigate  Without  Cost— Special  Offer 

My  method  is  indorsed  by  distinguished  musicians  and  edu- 
cators who  certainly  would  not  recommend  a  second-rate  system. 
It  is  for  beginners,  or  experienced  players,  from  14  to  over  60 
years  of  age.  You  progress  as  rapidly  or  slowly  as  you  wish,  in 
spare  time  at  home.  All  necessary  music  is  included  free  and 
becomes  your  property.  Diploma  and  degree  granted.  The 
Tuition  Fee  is  now,  for  a  short  time,  cut  exactly  in  half,  on 
account  of  our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Offer.  Investigate 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Write  today,  using  postcard,  letter 
or  Free  Book  Coupon,  for  my  64-page  free  book,  "How  To 
Learn  Piano  or  Organ." 
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Marcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory  of  Music 

Studio  P  5      -:-      Social  Union  Building     -:-      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HE  screen  draws  back  the  curtain  of  life,  unveil' 
ing  the  thoughts,  loves,  passions  and  ideals  of 
humanity.  In  fact,  the  secret  of  the  fascination 
of  Paramount  and  Artcraft  Pictures  is  that  they 
show  you  yourself  as  you  really  are,  or  as  you 
wight  be. 

Every  man  and  woman,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  can 
sometimes  find  the  very  features  of  his  own  character. 

Year  after  year  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 
draws  together  the  greatest  talent  of  the  screen,  of  the 
theatre,  of  literature,  and  gives  out  the  results  of  all  this 
concentrated  genius  in  the  form  of  an  ever-changing  stream 
of  photo-plays — dramas,  comedies,  travel  pictures. 

And  the  greatness  of  the  organization  behind 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  makes  possible  the  exhibition  of 
fine  motion  pictures  in  thousands  of  theatres  regularly. 

In  every  city  and  every  village,  every  afternoon  and 
evening,  eager  audiences  find  "the  curtain  of  life"  drawn 
back  at  that  nearest  good  theatre  which  shows  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures. 

You  never  take  a  chance  it  yo\xgo  by  the  brand  name! 
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jfiotion  (pictures        " 

These  two  trade-marks  are  the  surd  way  of  identifying  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures — and  t.ie  tiieatres  that  show  them. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS-LASKY  CORPORATION 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars'  Latest  Productions 

Listed  alphabetically,  released  up  to  May  31th 
Save  the  list!     And  see  the  pictures ! 

"Sporting  Life" 

A  Maurice 

Tourneur  Production 
"The  Silver  King" 
starring  William  Faversham 
"The  False  Faces" 
A  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production 
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Paramount 

Joan  Barrymore  i i 

"The  Test  of  Honor" 
Enid  Bennett  in 
"The  Haunted  Bedroom" 
Billie  Burke  in 

"Gjod  Gracious  Annabellc" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Come  Out  of  the 

Kitchen" 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "Vicky  Van" 
"Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"The  Lady  of  Red  Butte" 
Dorothy  Gish  in 

"I'll  Get  Him  Yet" 
Lila  Lee  in 

"Rustling  a  Bride" 
"Oh  You  Women" 
A  John  Emerson-Anita 

Loos  Production 
Vivian  Martin  in 

"The  Home  Town  Girl" 
Shirley  Mason  in 

"The  Final  Close-Up" 
*Charles  Ray  in  'The  Busher" 
Wallace  Reid  in 

"The  Roaring  Road" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 

"Something  to  Do" 

Paramount- Artcraft 
Specials 

"The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 

Hugh  Ford's  Production  of 

Hall  Caine's  Novel 
"Little  Women"    from  Louisa  M. 
A  fcotf  's  famous  book 
A  Wm.  \.  Brady  Production 


Artcraft 

Cecil  B.  de  Mille's  Production 

"For  Better,  for  Worse" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
"The  Knickerbocker 

Buckaroo" 
Elsie  Fergnson  in 

"Eyes  of  the  Soul" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"The  Girl  Who  Stayed 
at  Home" 
♦William  S.  Hart  h 

"The  Money  Corral" 
Mary  Pickford  in 

"Captain  Kidd,  Jr." 
Fred  Stone  in 
"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun" 

Paramount  Comedies 
Paramount -Arbuckle  Comedy 

"Love" 
Paramount- Mack  Sennet  Comedies 

"When  Love  Is  Blind" 
"Love's  False  Faces" 
ParamountrFlagg  Comedy 
"Welcome  Little 

Stranger" 
Paramount-Drew  Comedy 
"Harold.,  the  Last  of 

the  Saxons" 


♦Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 

Paramount- Bray  Pictograph— One  Each  Week 
Paramount  -Burton  Holmes  Travel  Pictures— One  Week  Each 

And  remember  that  any  Paramount  or  Artcraft  picture  that  you  haven't 
seen  is  as  new  as  a  book  you  have  never  read. 
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The  name  of  Chaplin  acts  as  a  charm  in  the  screen  world.  All  producers  realize  this  fully  and  thus  it  helps 
Brother  Syd.  Syd,  you  know,  or  Sydney,  to  be  exact,  is  Charlie  Chaplin's  brother  and  he  is  something  of  a  com- 
edian himself.  Besides  he  totes  around  that  name  Chaplin.  Therefore,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  combination  has 
signed  him  to  make  four  pictures  a  year  for  them.  Gee  whiz,  if  we  only  had  a  brother  who  would  make  it  easy  for 
us  like  that! 

jjjjjJH  ^B 

American  film  producers  are  invading  the  foreign  fields  with  a  veritable  zest  just  now.  William  Fox  recently 
established  ten  new  exchanges  in  Europe  and  other  New  York  concerns  are  equally  as  active.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  requisite  demand  for  American  photoplays  plainly  audible  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Thus  can  we  under- 
stand the  worries  of  especially  the  British  producers.  Indeed,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  there  is  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  American  trade  superiority  now  that  this  great  land  of  ours  has  demonstrated  so  clearly  its  peace-winning 
ability. 

■i      ■) 

Commodore  J.  Stuart  Blackton  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  screen  needs  to  develop  authors  to  its  needs  to  a 
greater  extent,  and,  he  is  right.  Far  too  many  writers  of  today  think  that  their  reputations  should  suffice  to  "put 
them  across"  every  time  they  wish  to  write  a  photoplay.  This  is  entirely  out  of  all  reason.  Merit  must  alone 
count  and  previously  attained  reputation  plays  no  part  whatsoever.  Let  the  devotees  to  the  cinema  art  join  the 
producers  in  forcing  a  condition  which  will  bring  about  such  equity  as  will  insure  better  stories  on  the  screen — 
always  better  stories.  This  should  be  the  watchword  of  everyone  who  has  any  interest  in  the  forward  march  of  the 
silversheet. 

Ifo  li 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  no  little  perplexity  on  account  of  the  recent  comparative  scarcity 
of  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  releases.  We  have  been  asked  to  explain  this  dearth  many 
times  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  of  course  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  which  is  satisfactory,  primarily 
because  we,  admittedly,  do  not  know  ourselves.  Just  the  same  we  are  inclined  to  concede  that  if  the  plan  to  give 
the  public  few  of  these  features  was  premeditated,  it  was  wise,  for  it  has  surely  helped  each  of  these  stars  immeas- 
urably.    There  is  an  object  lesson  involved,  to-wit:  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  more  in  demand  that  to  be  too 

much  in  supply! 

■>      Ife 

The  center  of  the  motion  picture  business  continues  to  be  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  particularly  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Hollywood.  Meanwhile,  New  York  City  and  environs  is  simply  full  of  idle  studios  of  the  first  class.  Now 
what's  the  answer?  No  one  seems  to  know  excepting  that  the  producers  are  still  dodging  the  fuel  issue.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well,  because  only  recently  the  newspapers  announced  that  there  would  probably  be  a  shortage  of  coal 
next  winter  and  everyone  was  advised  to  lay  in  a  heavy  supply  away  in  advance.  Hence  we  would  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  film  producers  are  expert  at  seeing  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  they  are  playing  a  wise 
game  which  no  one  should  hold  against  them. 

9    W 

The  decision  granting  Mrs.  Cora  Wilkenning  a  judgment  of  $108,839.07  in  a  suit  which  she  filed  against 
Mary  Pickford  last  November  was  reversed  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 
Mrs.  Wilkenning,  whose  business  is  representing  authors  and  artists  in  placing  their  works  or  services  to  an  advan- 
tage, claimed  credit  for  putting  the  celebrated  screen  star  in  the  position  she  occupies  today  and  a  jury  sustained 
this  claim,  but  now  a  higher  court  seems  to  think  the  decision  is  all  wrong.  A  case  in  court  precludes  the  wisdom 
of  comment  beforehand,  but  we  must  casually  remark  that,  win  or  lose,  Little  Mary  is  securing  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  publicity  out  of  it  and  it's  not  hurting  her  one  bit  either. 

w  w 

The  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  has  been  re-issuing  a  great  many  photoplay  successes  of  the  past 
here  of  late,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  the  enterprise  has  met  with  reassuring  success.  However,  there 
is  an  intricate  problem  involved  as  to  whether  or  not  the  re-issue  helps  or  hurts  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Primarily,  it  is  patent  that  the  re-issue  injures  the  star  very  much  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  always  helps  the  pro- 
ducer to  'any  appreciable  extent.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  first-class  photoplays  should  be  given  every 

chance  to  live to  warrant  the  repetition  of  presentation.     In  plain  words,  there  should  be  every  assistance  given 

to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  the  best  part  of  the  photoplay  art  and  if  it  spoils  the  chances  of  anyone,  we  regret 
it,  but  the  art  is  certainly  bigger  than  any  individual.    Can  you  gainsay  this? 

"There  is  no  longer  any  lacking  of  artistic  fellowship  among  members  of  the  photoplay  profession,"  declares 
Lou  Tellegen  who  has  just  signed  with  Goldwyn.  He  touches  upon  an  important  point,  because  previously  there 
was  very  much  of  a  lack  of  harmony.  With  the  majority  of  artists  it  was  simply  a  question  of  securing  the  most 
salary  and  the  most  publicity,  but  not  so  now.  There  arises  in  the  minds  of  all  the  strong  desirability  of  excel- 
ling in  the  expounding  of  a  great  art.  The  screen  has  come  to  stay  as  a  truly  great  medium  of  portraying  characters 
which  will  live  to  do  humanity  some  good,  and,  the  expert  portrayers  of  these  characters  are  well  aware  of  the  fact. 
Each  artist  knows  he  or  she  is  not  destined  to  monopolize  the  art  and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  fraternize.  What 
condition  more  conducive  to  reassuring  results  would  you  want?  Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  shall  have  the  best  THE  BEST  artists  have  to  offer  without  considering  mercenary  temptations  and  desires? 
Verilv  lone-  live  the  fraternal  spirit  among  photoplayers!  They  will  each  gain  a  whole  lot  more  by  such  than  through 
any  jealous  proclivities.    The  same  is  applicable  to  people  in  all  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
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JUNE  NOVALE 

Popular  Leading  Lady  With  a  Galaxy  of  Stars,  Including  William  S.  Hart,  Tom  Mix,  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  Rupert  Julian  and  Fred  Stone 
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MADLAINE  TRAVERSE 

Who  Rather  Startled  Feminine  Fans  With  Her  Strikingly  Beautiful  Gowns  in  the  William 

Fox  Photoplay,  Entitled  "The  Love  That  Dares" 
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The  Story  of  the  "BUSHIR 

Otailos  RoyBo  Laife  Photoplay  Told  1b  Ptotiiros 


ii 


(1)  One  of  Ben's  saddest  moments.  He  calls  around  for  Maizie  in  a  home-made  uniform  and  finds  her  smilingly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Jim  Blair,  the  son  of  the  richest  man  in  town.  (2)  Ben  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  be  able  to  play  in  the  big  baseball  leagues.  (3) 
Harding's  fast  living  tells  on  him  and  in  a  few  innings  he  throws  away  the  game.  He  is  taken  out  of  the  box.  (4)  Maizie  Palmer  (Colleen 
Moore)  to  whom  Ben  has  often  confided  his  dreams— she  thinks  Ben  is  the  best  ball  player  in  the  world.  (5)  Ben  Harding  has  to  steal  away 
from  his  employer,  Deacon  Nasby,  so  that  he  can  play  ball.  (6)  Ben  is  broken-hearted.  Maizie  comes  to  cheer  him  up.  (7)  The  town  idol  is 
the  center  of  an  admiring  circle  of  friends,  who  proclaim  him  the  greatest  pitcher  in  the  section.  (8)  Ben's  dreams  come  true.  He  is  given  a 
try-out  on  a  big  league  team  and  makes  good. 
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OW  that  the  war  has  been  won, 
the  somewhat  too  familiar  aphor- 
ism about  the  part  Food  was  to 
play  in  the  winning  must  be 
superseded  by  a  new  catch-phrase, 
which,  by  filling  the  mouth,  will 
hide  the  emptiness  of  the  head.  How  would 
this  do  for  the  new  form  of  incantation? 
"Eggs  will  pay  for  the  war." 
In  the  first  place,  but  few  eggs  would  be 
needed  at  current  metropolitan  retail  prices 
to  pay  for  the  war;  and  in  the  second  place, 
everybody  has  turned,  is  turning,  or  would 
turn,  if  they  could,  to  the  production  of  eggs. 
For  the  idea  is  becoming  rooted  in  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness  that  the  shortest,  easiest, 
most  generally  satisfactory  road  to  sudden 
wealth  is  a  chicken   farm. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  new  article 
of  popular  faith  affords  an  interesting  study  in 
mob  psychology.  The  idea  first  sprouted  in 
the  brain  of  a  hardworking  railroad  man  of 
a  former  generation,  when  everything  had  to 
be  done  by  main  strength  and  awkwardness. 
This  unknown  railroader,  casting  about  in  his 
day-dreams  for  some  avenue  of  escape  from 
drudgery,  decided  that  a  chicken  farm  would 
just  about  fill  the  bill. 

Instead  of  testing  his  idea,  he  merely  talked 
about  it,  until  the  whole  operating  force  of 
the  road  was  inoculated  with  the  obsession. 
In  those  days  of  frequent  changes  men  leav- 
ing the  service  spread  the  chicken  farm  con- 


Vivian  Martin  Handles  Eggs  as  if  they  were  Jewels 


Marguerite   Clark  Stands  by  Poultry  Despite 
the  Colored  Lady's  Objections. 

tagion  until  it  raged  to  the  ends  of  the  iron 
trail. 

Some  newspaper  man  heard  of  this  standard 
railroad  aspiration.  To  his  perverted  sense  of 
humor  it  was  a  great  joke.  The  story  he 
wrote  about  it  traveled,  with  variations,  until 
it  came  to  the  motion  pictures,  that  greatest 
of  public   forums. 

Two  newly  released  Paramount  pictures 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  chicken  farm.  In 
one,  "Little  Comrade,"  eggs  figure  only  inci- 
dentally— just  long  enough  for  Vivian  Martin, 
the  star,  to  fondle  a  basket  of  eggs  reverently. 
like  Marguerite  handles  the  jewel  casket  in 
"Faust."  But  the  other,  "Little  Miss  Hoover," 
is  frankly  founded  on  a  dozen  White  Leghorns. 
Marguerite  Clark,  the  star  of  the  play,  wanted 
to  take  eleven  hens,  but  the  owner  of  a  prize 
rooster,  who  was  a  clever  salesman,  contrived 
to  unload  the  "Golden  Bird."  as  she  called  it, 
on  her  for  a  thousand  dollars,  spot  cash. 

All  Paramount  pictures  are  seen  by  millions 
of  people  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  foreign  countries.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  together  with  the  further  fact  that 
Miss  Clark,  beginning  as  a  wholly  inexperi- 
enced girl,  acquires  a  farm  and  a  husband  in 
full  view  of  the  vast  audience,  with  twelve 
White  Leghorns  as  her  working  capital,  who 
can  doubt  that  if  eggs  do  not  pay  for  the  war. 
it  certainly  will  not  be  lor  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of   amateur   chicken  farmers? 
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EID  and  speed  rhyme  and  Wallace 
Reid,  the  Paramount  star,  is  dis- 
tinctly a  rapid  individual  when  it 
comes  to  motoring.  There  is 
nothing  better  in  his  idea  of 
things  than  to  get  at  the  wheel 
of  a  high-powered  motorcar  and  hit  only  the 
high  spots.  Ordinarily,  he  cannot  indulge  this 
preference  for  speed  without  running  afoul  of 
the  law,  but  recently,  while  making  a  picture 
under  the  direction  of  James  Cruze,  he  had 
enough  rapid  driving  to  make  up  for  what  he 
has  missed  and  then  some. 

The  picture  is  called  "The  Roaring  Road", 
and  it  is  adapted  from  a  series  of  motor  stories 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  Bryon  Mor- 
gan, and  concerns  a  young  chap  who  has  the 
speed  mania  and  of  two  races  he  runs — for 
the  same  prize.  Marion  Fairfax,  one  of 
Screendom's  cleverest  scenarioists,  did  the 
screen  version,  which  it  is  asserted  contains 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  rapid-fire  photodrama 
with  machine-gun  trimmings. 

As  "Toodles"  Walden,  Mr.  Reid  appears 
as  a  young  auto  salesman  who  longs  to  be  a 
race  driver  and  wants  to  negotiate  the  400- 
mile  Santa  Monica  course  road-race.  His 
employer  doesn't  want  any  amateurs  in  the 
race.  The  latter  has  a  daughter  and  she  is 
the  bigger  prize  upon  which  Toodles  has  set 
his  heart.  How  he  finally  wins  both  prizes, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  story. 

Wally  discussed  the  making  of  the  picture 
the  other  day,  following  the  taking  of  some 
of  the  road  race  scenes.  These  were  actually 
made  on  the  Santa  Monica  course,  which  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Lasky  studio 
in   Hollywood. 

"Of  course,"  observed  the  star,  "I've  done 
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Wallace  Reid  (At  Wheel)  and  Guy  Morton  After  Doing  110  Miles  Per  Hour 


some  pretty  fast  driving  in  my  time,  but  when 
I  hit  it  up  at  somewhere  around  no  miles 
per,  I  felt  that  finally  I  was,  in  the  vernacular, 
'going  some.' 


"I  had  a  good  wagon — I'd  been  all  over  it, 

and  knew  it  was  to  be  depended  upon.     Also, 

I  felt  competent  to  keep  her  on  the  road  at 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


If  there  were  a  few  more  persons  in  this  little 
old  world  with  Mary  Pickford  incomes,  perhaps 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  would  have  to  pay  taxes. 

When  Miss  Pickford  made  her  income  tax 
declaration  to  the  United  States  Government  re- 
cently, it  was  discovered  that  she  and  Uncle 
Sam  are  working  on  a  partnership  basis.  Every 
time  Mary  makes  a  dollar,  Uncle  gets  half  of  it. 
In  fact,  Uncle  gets  a  little  more  than  half,  for 
little  Mary  is  one  of  those  persons,  who,  under 
the  American  Income  Tax  Law,  must  pay  at 
least  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  to  the 
Government. 

While  no  definite  figures  can  be  given  out  re- 
garding Miss  Pickford's  income,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Govern- 
ments regulations,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the 
gross  earning  power  of  the  little  star  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  three  dollars  a  minute.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  her  contract  of  last  year,  under 
which  Miss  Pickford  was  paid  $10,000  a  week. 
This  means  Uncle  Sam,  by  virtue  of  the  Income 
Tax  levy,  gets  at  least  ninety  dollars  every  hour 
that  little  Mary  works,  basing  the  figures  accord- 
ing to  the  union  scale  of  eight  hours  a  day  and 
six  days  a  week. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Pickford  was  idle 
during  nearly  half  of  1918,  it  is  believed  her  con-  I 
tribution  to  the  Government  this  year  will  not  be  I 
so    great    as    last    year,    when    she    paid    nearly  I 
$210,000  income  tax. 

But  at  any  rate  it  pays  Uncle   Sam   for  little  I 
Mary  to  work. 
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HE  Human  Dynamo,"  they  call 
him  in  the  studios  and  then  they 
add :  "Isn't  it  extraordinary  that 
a  man  of  great  artistic  feeling, 
one  who  senses  drama,  one  who 
is  exquisite  in  music  and  tremen- 
dously serious  in  his  manner  of  making  motion 
pictures,  isn't  it  strange  that  he  should  at  the 
same  time  possess  the  vital  energy  of  a  cham- 
pion pugilist,  the  endurance  of  an  army  mule 
and  the  disposition  of  a  refreshingly  cheerful 
child?" 

If  you  want  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  great 
motion  picture  studios,  you'll  know  that  all 
*the  foregoing  conversation  bears  directly  on 
Maxwell  Karger,  presiding  genius  of  a  dozen 
picture  companies  and  master  in  the  studios 
of  Rolfe  Photoplays,  Inc. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Maxwell  Karger  that 
he  prefers  a  studio  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Broadway  district,  with  tons  of  sound  coming 
in  at  the  windows,  and  life,  color  and  tense 
action  all  about  him  for  sixteen  of  the  twenty 
hours  of  his  day. 

He  shuns  publicity,  does  Max.  He  prefers 
the  projection  room  to  the  housestep.  He 
makes  appointments  with  photographers  only 
to  forget  to  sit  for  his  portraits. 

The  facts  set  forth  herewith  are  largely 
matters  of  observation.  Pursued,  pinned  down 
behind  locked  doors,  it  was  finally  possible 
to  cajole,  wheedle,  entreat,  bully,  threaten  and 
finally  blast  out  of  the  dynamic  Max  certain 
definite  details  of  his  experiences,  and  these 
between  'phone  calls  and  abstractions  of  the 
studio  rush. 

It  ran  something  like  this : 
"You  were  born  in ?" 


By  W.  ERNEST  W1LKER 

Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling,  grrrrr. 

"Yes,  this  is  Karger.  What?  Yes,  the  sam- 
ple print  left  here  an  hour  ago.  What?  Now 
don't  tell  me  that.  I  want  it  by  eleven  o'clock 
tonight;  yes,  I'll  be  here  to  look  at  it."  Bang, 
squeak   (by  the  chair).     "You  were  saying?" 

"Where  were  you  born,  and  when?" 
_  Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling.  "Yes,  Dick,  I 
signed  her  up  for  four  pictures  a  year,  two 
years'  contract  and  we  have  two  scripts  ready. 
All  right,  I'll  be  down  in  an  hour."  Bang, 
squeak  (by  the  chair). 

"Where  was  I  born?  Why  in  Ohio  thirty- 
six  years  ago  in . 

Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling.  "Hello,  yes.  Be 
ready  to  start  on  your  exteriors  tomorrow  if 
it's  fair  at  8  o'clock.  Schulter  will  have  two 
sets  ready  in  case  it  rains,  and  say,  drop  in 
about  midnight,  I  want  to  go  over  the  fourth 


Mr.  Karger  and  Bert  Lytell 


Mr.  Karger  and   May  Allison 

reel  with  you.  The  continuity  needs  bolster- 
ing. What?  Well,  you  get  more  sleep  than 
I  do."     Bang,  squeak   (by  the  chair). 

"Oh,  yes,  in  Ohio  thirty-six  years  ago,  went 
to  Chicago  as  a  boy,  took  to  music,  fiddled 
and  kept  on  at  it.  Leader  of  orchestra  at 
twenty  years  and  won  the  scholarship  at ." 

Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling.  "Yes,  sure,  Ben,  I'd 
like  to  have  her  call  any  time.  She  can  act 
but  how  does  she  screen  ?  What  ?  All  right, 
we'll  make  a  test  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 
Yes,  and  say,  Carewe's  new  picture  is  all  cut 
and  he'll  have  the  titles  in  tonight.     Come  up 


Mr.  Karger  and  Hale  Hamilton 

about  one-thirty  a.  m.  and  we'll  run  it."  Bang, 
squeak  (by  the  chair). 

"Oh,  yes,  as  I  was  saying,  I  won  the  scholar- 
ship and  went  to  Europe  to  study  under  Jochin 
and  then  finally,  I  became  first  violin  at  the 
Metropolitan.    After  seven  years  of  that  d — !" 

Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling.  "Yes,  dear,  I  am 
glad  you  called.  Can't  make  it  for  dinner, 
but  why  don't  you  come  down  here.  Oh,  I 
won't  be  home  much  before  4  a.  m.,  there's 
an  extra  rush  and  I  can't  possibly  get  away. 
All  right,  Good-bye." 

"Yes,  and  after  that  I  rested  and  watched 
motion  pictures  until  I  couldn't  stay  away  any 
longer.  I  financed  several  other  things  and 
then  I . 

Bang,  bang,  rap,  rap,  rap ! 

"No,  you  can't  come  in,  I'm  tied  up  now. 
What?  I'll  have  tea  with  them  in  the  dressing 
room." 

"As  I  was  saying,  I  met  Ben  Rolfe  and 
found  we  were  of  the  same  kind.  Therefore 
we  made  pictures  and  once  in  pictures,  the 
fascination  is  irresistible.  I  believe  in  them. 
I  am  fond  of  them.  They  rob  you  of  your 
home  life,  of  your  social  life,  of  your  sleep, 
your  time,  your  vitality,  your  energies,  but 
the  fascination  is  compelling. 

"I  believe  in  the  future  of  pictures,  in  their 
wonderful  possibilities,  their  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities. All  opinions  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, they  grow  liner  and  bigger  and 
better  every  day." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  a  faint  buzzing  as 
of  a  bee  caught  in  a  pitch  pot.  It  was  the 
(Continued  on  page  5<5) 
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O  get  a  story  from  Betty  Blythe 
is  one  of  life's  most  pleasant 
tasks.  It  isn't  work,  it  is  pleas- 
ure, for  Betty  Blythe  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  make  the  in- 
terviewer feel  perfectly  at  home, 
no  matter  how  often  she  is  pestered,  and  she 
alwavs  has  something  interesting  and  decidedly 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  say. 

In  this  case  my  job  turned  out  to  be  a 
particularly  easy  one. 

Miss  Blythe  met  me  and  escorted  me  into 
the  delightful  living-room  in  her  home  on 
Long  Island  and  then  she  just  busied  herself 
about  the  house,  chatting  with  me  all  the  time, 
until  I  was  sure  I  would  never  be  able  to  turn 
any  "copy"  in  to  this  magazine. 

Then,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  talk  on  many 
subjects,  most  of  them  foreign  to  the  motion 
picture  industry,  she  suddenly  turned  to  me 
and  said: 

"Oh,  you  came  to  me  for  a  story,  didn't 
you?  and  I  just  forgot  all  about  it."  I  con- 
fessed she  was  right  and  she  then  calmly  said : 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  This  evening  I'll 
write  you  a  little  article  and  send  it  to  you. 
So  you  see  you  won't  have  any  work  to  do 
after  all.     Isn't  that  lovely?" 

Well,  of  course  it  was.  There  never  was  a 
newspaper  man  who  wasn't  anxious  to  dodge 
work  and  this  was  an  opportunity  too  good  to 
miss. 


Miss  Blythe  in  Her  Bathing  Suit 


Betty  Blythe  in  Her  Garden 

Betty  was  true  to  her  word.  Two  days  later 
the  mail  brought  me  the  following  little  article. 
I  am  giving  it  to  you  just  as  Miss  Blythe  wrote 
it,  for  she  has  a  most  uncanny  gift  of  putting 
her  thoughts  in  black  and  white,  a  gift  that 
many  a  writer  will  envy  her.  So  here  is  Betty 
Blythe's  own  story : 

"Dear  Reader  : 

"Are  you  also  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail? 
In  search  of  the  realized  ideal  of  your  inner- 
most dreams  ?  Well,  I  am  too,  and  my  ideal  is 
fame,  that  bright,  shimmering,  exotic,  far-off 
something  for  which  many  of  us  are  madly 
casting  our  nets  into  the  melting  pot  of  Dame 
Fortune's  stew. 

"Notice  please  that  I  say  stew.  Does  it  not 
often  seem  stew  to  you  ?  The  hurry,  the  bustle, 
the  stew  of  a  week  of  strenuous  days  which 
quickly  melt  on  into  months,  and  the  months 
into  years,  gaining  momentum  in  their  speed 
toward  greater  responsibilities  and  vaster 
cares.     Stew  is  defined  in  my  mind  as  every- 


thing  cooked  up   at   once.      (Aside   from   it's 
material  value,  which  perhaps  though  consid- 
ered plebeian  in  some  homes  is  to  me  a  most  I 
delectable  dish  to  give  real  nourishment.) 

"Well,  in  my  search  for  fame  and  fortune 
everything  was  cooked  up  together  and  boiled 
and  simmered  and  run  over,  and  now  I  am 
praying  that  within  a  few  years  my  dish  shall 
be  ready  to  serve  and  I  take  my  humble  place 
at  the  feast  and  smile  across  the  stew  of 
endeavor  to  other  cooks  of  greater  things. 

"Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  harder  affairs 
boil  the  thicker  they  become.  Something  must 
always  be  added  to  thin  and  balance  the  whole. 
I  look  at  my  spice  boxes  of  various  hues  and 
would  season  my  modest  stew  of  fame  wisely, 
but  that  which  tasted  quite  fairly  some  time 
back  now  would  be  foul,  so  on  I  seek  for  wider 
shelves  and  wiser  means. 

"Shall  the  spice  be  tact  to-day  with  every- 
thing pulling  toward  anger?  Shall  this  spice 
be  a  sprinkling  of  gratitude  to-day  or  shall  I 
let  jealousy  of  some  more  fortunate  pilgrim 
blind  my  sight?  Shall  this  spice  be  a  pinch 
of  cheer  to  a  weary  fortune-hunter,  or  shall  I 
add  to  the  bowl  a  dash  of  scorn  ?  Shall  this 
be  seasoned  now  with  the  salt  tears  of  dis- 
couragement or  shall  I  pour  forth  the  oil  of 
gladness  and  leave  the  rest  to  God? 

"Thus  are  we  cooks  confronted  with  prob- 
lems, and  to  each  who  has  proven  the  worth 


Miss  Blythe  and  Denton  Vane 
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IT'S  A  QUEER  OLD  WORLD 

It's    a    queer   old   world, 

It's  a  good  old  world, 

It's  a  bad   old   world,   too  ; 

As   we    rush   through   life, 

Through  the  din  and  strife, 

There  is  really  nothing  new. 

Some   hearts   are   sad, 

Some  hearts  are  glad, 

As  we  go  hurrying  on  ; 

In  this  world  of  care, 

We  have  our  share, 

'Mid   this   mighty,   human   throng. 

It's  a  queer  old  world, 

It's  a   false  old   world, 

Yet  we  live  here — you   and  me  ; 

There's   no    one   here 

Without  a  tear 

Although  happy  they  may  be. 

For  a  tear  will  fall, 

Like    bitter    gall, 

As    we    wander    on    life's    way ; 

It's    a    queer    old    world, 

It's  a   hard  old  world, 

I'm    sure    you    oft-times    say. 

It's    a   queer    old    world, 

It's  a  tough   old   world, 

It's  a  happy  old  world,   too : 

Sometimes  our  hearts  are  lifted  up 

To    God's    sky    of    blue ; 

Sometimes    our   castles    in    the   air 

All    come   tumbling   down. 

It's   a   false   old   world, 

It's    a    wicked    old   world. 

We    all    say    with    a    frown. 

It's    a    queer    old    world, 
It's    a    shy    old   world, 
And,    after   all   we    say, 
When    our    time    has    come 
And   with   life   we'er  done, 
We   don't  want   to   go   away. 
We  still  hang  on  to  that  human  throng 
With   our  sorrows,  joys  and  cares  ; 
It's    a    queer    old    world, 
But    it's    all    we    know, 
As    we    climb    life's    weary    stairs. 
So  Do  Try. 

— Nellie   Dunbar    Ward. 


of  great  trials,  I  tip  my  proverbial  hat  and 
pass  my  plate  for  a  dab  of  their  experiences 
to  match  my  story  of  hopes  and  fears. 

"I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  be  a  part  of  the 
motion  picture  world  for  that  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing an  art,  a  real  art  that  one  can  well  feel 
proud  to  be  connected  with.  It  unfolds  great 
possibilities  for  the  world  in  education  and 
literature  as  well.  Many  people,  the  hard  work- 
ing classes,  who  have  so  little  home  life,  are 
unable  to  read  and  learn  of  the  literature  which 
affords  such  a  breadth  of  thought,  through  the 
Motion  Picture,  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  greatest  characters  of  history  and  the  finest 
fiction. 

"The  time  is  not  far  hence  when  color 
photography  will  be  perfected,  I  hope.  The 
limitations  of  the  black  and  white  will  give 
place  to  our  own  personal  expressions  of  char- 
acter and  mood  and  provide  the  environment 
and  atmosphere  which  only  color  can  convey. 
"I  wonder  if  our  fans  can  realize  the  stimu- 
lus their  approval  affords?  For  my  part,  I 
wish  everyone  of  them  who  writes  me  could 
see  me  when  I  read  their  letters,  for  I  feel 
they  are  my  personal  friends  at  once  and  do 
wish  I  could  whisper  that  in  their  ears.  I 
appreciate  their  slightest  comment  and  want 
]  always  to  please  my  little  band  and  have 
them  know  that  I  do. 

"My  newest  endeavors  are  with  Arthur  Guy 
Empey  in  another  picture  similar  to  his  famous 
'Over  The  Top.'  I  do  so  wonder  if  I  shall 
1  have  to  smile  at  Germans  for  three  months 
\  and  then  finally  die  at  their  hands,  as  I  did  in 
|  the  role  of  'Mdm.  Arnot',  in  Mr.  Empey's 
Wfamous  feature.  They  say  a  cat  has  nine  lives, 
I  but  a  motion  picture  actress  needs  nine  a  day. 


One  of  Miss  Blythe's  Best  Portraits 


"But  to  return  to  the  stew.  As  for  my  cook- 
ing ability,  I  must  say  it  is  on  a  par  with  the 
French  I  speak — entirely  original.  You  may 
judge  for  yourself,  dear  reader,  as  to  its 
quality.  Nevertheless  we  are  supposed  to 
emote  and  not  to  cook.  Thus  my  culinary 
efforts  in  the  way  of  stew  are  discarded  and 
no  casualties  reported.  Ah,  what  would  life 
be  sans  prunes, — sans  stew,  sans  weiner  and 
sans  end!" 

There  you  have  Betty  Blythe's  little  story 
and  it's  just  like  its  author,  original  and  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Betty  is  always  that  way. 
She  is  always  doing  something  unusual  and 
thinking  unusual  thoughts.  It  is  just  like  her 
to  make  fun  of  her  cooking  ability  when  other 


actresses  seek  to  gain  fame  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  culinary  accomplishments. 
There  is  no  sham  about  Betty  Blythe.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  her  work,  but  not  so  thor- 
oughly absorbed  that  she  cannot  think  and 
talk  about  other  things. 

The  news  that  she  has  left  the  Vitagraph 
Company  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  her  many 
friends,  for  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Scardon  she  has  done  wonderful  things  during 
her  career  with  that  company.  But  Miss 
Blythe  is  one  who  is  quick  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity and  so  she  has  agreed  to  appear  in  a 
series  of  pictures  to  he  produced  by  Arthur 
Guy  Empey,  the  famous  author  of  "Over  the 
Top,"  and  the  man  who  produced  the  startling 
and  highly  successful  picturization  of  his  book. 
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"I   want  to  dance!" 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  one 
who  knows  what  she  wants  when  she  wants  it; 
the  scene  was  laid  in  a  staid  New  England 
city ;  the  actors  composed  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  Elite  of  the  place;  the  Lion  of  the 
occasion  (or  shall  we  say  Lioness)  was 
Muriel  Ostriche. 

The  social  leaders  of  the  city  had  paid  her 
homage;  the  influential  political  lights  of  the 
city  chatted  with  her ;  the  great  literary  celebri- 
ties who  had  helped  to  make  the  place  famous, 
beamed  upon  her  and  told  her  how  much  they 
admired  her.  One  after  another  the  feminine 
element  of  the  assembly  told  her  how  much 
they  liked  her  and  questioned  her  about  New 
York  and  its  fashions;  one  after  another 
the  male  portion  inquired  about  her  work  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  paying  her  pretty 
compliments. 

The  little  star  was  charming  through  the 
whole  ordeal,  she  smiled  on  everyone,  answered 
their  questions  with  a  great  show  of  patience 
and  furnished  them  with  enough  information 
to  supply  them  with  a  general  knowledge  of  all 
thehttle  details  of  a  screen  star's  routine.  But, 
when  the  inevitable  lull  came,  she  just  simply 
forgot  all  politeness, — just  simply  cast  aside 
all  pose  —  stamped  her  little  f  o  o  t — a  n  d 
exclaimed  so  that  the  whole  assembly  was 
bound  to  hear : 

"I  want  to  dance !" 

Our  Photo-Play  Journal  friends  will,  very 
likely,  be  inquisitive  to  know  how  in  the  world 
Muriel  ever  came  to  stray  so  far  away  from 
little  Ole  New  York  she  loves  so  well,  and 
get  into  a  New  England  atmosphere.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  New  England  is  very  strong 
for  Muriel.  So  many  letters  continuously  come 
pouring  in  from  admirers  in  that  section,  and 
so  many  pleas  have  been  made  that  she  make 
an  appearance  there,  that  it  was  finally 
arranged  to  have  her  visit  the  leading  New 
England  cities  and  personally  appear  at  the 
theatres. 

The  reception  she  received  everywhere  was 
quite  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  sane  and 
sensible  young  woman,  but,  Muriel  is  really 
verv  modest— and  she  has  returned  to  Broad- 
way not  one  bit  more  conceited  than  when  she 
went  away,  and  those  who  know  her  will  con- 
cede that  conceit  was  never  one  of  her  fail- 
ings. It  seemed  almost  as  though  every  city 
was  bent  on  entertaining  its  guest  on  a  more 
lavish  scale  than  that  which  had  marked  her 
reception  in  the  other  cities.  A  famous  hero 
returning  from  "Over  There"  could  hardlv 
have  received  a  more  royal  welcome,  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  from  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  interrupted  with  her  irresistible : 

"Oh,  I  want  to  dance !" 

Everywhere  she  went  she  had  to  visit  the 
City  Hall.  She  declares  she  never  supposed 
there  were  so  many  City  Halls  in  the  whole 
world  as  she  visited  while  in  New  England. 
Not  a  single  place  of  interest  escaped  those 
who  were  eager  to  make  Muriel  remember 
their  city  as  the  real  Paradise  of  New  England. 
She  was  taken  for  auto  rides  galore — rides  out 
into  the  country,  where  she  had  the  oldest 
.homes  in  the  state  pointed  out  to  her,  and  all 


Muriel  Ostriche 

the  other  landmarks  which  had  helped  to  make 
that  section  famous.  It  was  all  terribly  inter- 
esting, yet,  sure  as  Fate,  Muriel  would  break 
in  at  regular  intervals  with : 

"Oh,  dearie  me — I'm  just  dying  for  a  dance  !" 

And  while  she  was  all  very  nice  and  polite 

to  those  who  escorted  her  about  the  City  Hall, 

and  pointed  out  even  the  most  obscure  beauties 

there,  and  while  she  evinced  the  greatest  inter- 


est in  all  that  was  done  to  make  her  happy, 
the  little  fellow  who  came  to  her  rescue  and 
took  her  away  to  some  place  where  her  feet 
could  fall  into  time  with  the  music,  was  the 
chap  she  really  beamed  upon.  For,  be  it  known, 
dancing  is  Muriel's  great  weakness,  —  what 
eating  and  sleeping  is  to  most  people,  dancing 
is  to  Muriel.  That  is  why  she  has  the  habit 
at  the  most  inopportune  times  and  in  the  most 
unusual  places  of  announcing. 

"I  want  to  dance  !" 

That  tour  of  New  England  will  long  be 
remembered.  It  will  be  remembered  by  Muriel 
in  the  quiet  after-years  when  she  goes  over 
the  pleasant  chapters  in  Life's  Book ;  it  will  be 
remembered  by  thousands  who  saw  her,  and 
by  many  who  haa  the  privilege  of  meeting 
her  personally  and  conversing  with  her.  But, 
while  many  will  recall  Muriel  for  her  pretty 
ways,  her  quaint  socialibity  and  her  wise  little 
sayings,  there  will  be  others  who  will  remem- 
ber her  longer  and  think  of  her  oftenest  as  the 
girl  who  always  wanted  to  dance.  And,  if  the 
heart  of  Muriel  beats  true  to  the  ideal  of  all 
romance,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  long  after  she 
has  forgotten  the  City  Halls  and  the  oldest 
farmhouses;  long  after  this  and  that  celebrity 
have  passed  from  memory,  her  fond  thoughts 
will  flit  back  and  pay  graceful  recollections  to 
the  humble  admirer  who  on  this  occasion 
caught  the  note  of  pleading  in  her  voice,  came 
to  her  rescue  and  guided  her  from  chattering 
throngs  to  a  place  where  she  was  able  to 
dance  to  her  heart's  content. 


Miss  Ostriche  On  Her  Recent  Tour  of  New  England 
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Whether  Your  Eyes  are  Open  or  Shut 


The  moot  question  regarding  the  genus  "pig" 
is  settled  by  Robert  G.  Vignola,  Paramount 
director,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least. 

"Pigs  is  pigs"  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  your  eyes  are  open  or  shut. 

He  endeavors  to  elucidate  this  statement  by 
means  of  his  album  of  pigs,  drawn  by  many 
leading  lights  while  their  eyes  were  closed.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  had  they  kept  their  eyes  open 
the  porkers  might  have  been  far  more  har- 
monious in  outline,  but  far  less  amusing. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  draw  a  pig  with  your 
eyes  shut? 

If  not,  you  are  in  no  position  to  criticise 
the  actions  of  others,  or  rather  the  execution. 

Executing  a  pig  with  your  eyes  shut  is  a 
trial  of  strength  and  endurance  and  memory. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  result  in  paroxysms  of 
mirth  for  everybody  but  yourself.  Then  you 
can  take  it  out  on  the  other  fellow. 

"Bob"  Vignola  always  brings  out  the  pig 
book  when  his  friends  are  his  guests.  They 
gaze  in  rapture  at  the  efforts  of  others  in  the 
past  and  mentally  vow  they  can  do  much  better 
:  themselves.  Then  they  try  it.  Their  particular 
'  porcine  is  always  worse  than  the  others — as 
you  may  judge  by  looking  at  the  artistic 
endeavors  of  some  of  the  well-known  persons 
;  whose  pigs  and  signatures  are   appended. 


As  for  the  album  of  pigs,  Mr.  Vignola 
wouldn't  take  anything  for  it.  It  is  like  the 
book  of  autographs  to  the  collector,  like  the 
treasure  of  hoarded  gold  to  the  miser.  He 
gloats  over  it  in  secret  and  declares  he  can 
determine  the  personalities  of  the  artists  by 
their  pigs. 

He  is,  in  short,  a  pig  collector. 

The  lowly  Cochon  is  his  favorite  quadru- 
ped— on  paper. 

His  own  example  is  a  stingy  pig — but  George 
M.  Cohan's,  for  example,  makes  up  for  it. 
Others  have  characteristic  qualities — but,  any- 
how, "pigs  is  pigs." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  character  study 
stuff  in  Ethel  Clayton  Kaufman's  attempt,  for 
her  pig  seems  thoughtful  to  an  interesting 
degree,  although  it  may  be  only  worry  over 
the  shortage  of  hams.  Thurston  Hall's  con- 
ception of  it  is,  if  pigs  must  be  pigs,  make 
'em  fat,  but  he  was  almost  cruel  to  inflict 
blindness  upon  the  brute.  There  is  more 
mystery  than  pig  to  Mae  Murray's  artistic 
attempt,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  scientifi- 
cally decide  whether  this  specimen  is  going  or 
coming. 

We  are  convinced  Pauline  Frederick  was  a 
bit  confused  when  she  took  her  pen  in  hand. 
In  fact,  she  must  have  been  full  of  hatred  for 


the  Teutons,  who  have  so  richly  deserved 
hatred  and  the  wallops  they  have  received. 
Anyway,  the  Frederick  pig  is  an  awful  slam 
at  the  Dutch  dog  a  la  elongated. 

Clara  Kimball  Young  shows  some  artistic 
aptitude,  but  darn  little  pig,  although  if  you 
will  carefully  note  she  has  given  her  contribu- 
tion to  this  page  some  few  graceful  lines. 
Miss  Young  has  always  doted  on  grace  any- 
way. 

We  really  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
Bryant  Washburn's  pig,  excepting  it's  no  pig 
at  all,  while  Fannie  Ward's  sketch  is  a  sketch 
for  sure  or  for  a  dead  uncertainty,  we  don't 
know  which,  and  Armour  or  Swift  would 
never  buy  any  such  pork  on  a  bet. 

As  for  George  Melford's  effort,  he  went 
over  big  with  the  eye,  snout,  and  tail,  but  oh, 
such  pigs'  feet !  And  as  an  artist  Willard 
Mack  here  proves  that  he's  a  corking  good 
playwright.     Ditto  Jeanie  MacPherson. 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson  tried  hard,  but  in  her  zeal 
she  almost  got  out  of  the  camera.  Forsooth, 
her  pig  got  on  the  map  by  the  proverbial 
hair's  breadth.  Robert  Leonard's  attempt  is 
too  funny  for  words. 

But  just  the  same  pigs  is  pigs. 


Blind  Art's  Result  Is  Many  Blind  Pigs,  But  If  You  Think  It's  Easy  to  Draw  a  Picture  of  a  Pig  With  Your  Eyes  Shut  Just  Try  It.  and 
Blind  Art  s  Kesuit         iviany  Youswm  Then  Agree  the  Above  Efforts  of  the  Several  Stars  Are  Fair 
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ATE  plays  strange  tricks  in  these 
days  of  lively  evolution  and  revo- 
lution— and  it  has  played  some 
truly  marvelous  tricks  in  the 
motion  picture  field.  For  example, 
a  man  who  yesterday  was  a 
clothes  presser  or  an  advance  agent  or  a 
salesman  or  a  mining  engineer,  today  may  be 
pausing  at  the  cashier's  window  to  draw  $500 
or  $1,000  a  week — perhaps  more — for  the  work 
he  is  doing  in  delighting  the  vast  public  that 
follows  the  screen.  But  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  man  being  elevated  by  a  fall?  Well,  even 
this    is   a   matter    of    record. 

Fate  has  whirled  Arvid  E.  Gillstrom  around 
unmercifully,  yet  has  always  landed  him  on 
his  feet  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  Not 
so  long  ago  Gillstrom — or  Gilly,  as  his  inti- 
mates call  him — was  a  baseball  player,  short- 
stop, out  in  the  3-I  league  and  the  Western 
league.  In  an  exciting  game  one  afternoon 
Gilly  was  spiked  and  lay  in  the  hospital  for 
eighteen  months.    An  revoir,  baseball. 

He  then  became  a  mining  engineer,  and 
was  doing  pretty  well  at  that  until  an  explo- 
sion wrecked  a  mine  in  Colorado  and  buried 
him  somewhere  under  120  tons  of  debris, 
mostly  rock.  Again  Gilly  retreated  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  when  he  emerged  he  didn't  have 
much  "pep",  so  he  journeyed  to  Southern 
California,  where  he  recuperated  quite 
rapidly. 

Most  of  his  amusement  was  had  in  watching 
the  making  of  motion  pictures — particularly 
the  stunts.  One  day  he  was  at  the  seaside 
and  was  watching  the  cameras  click  on  a 
scene  that  included  a  four-masted  schooner. 
High  up  in  the  rigging — 80  feet,  to  be  exact — 
was  what  looked  like  a  man  and  a  girl.  Slowly 
climbing  toward  them  was  the  villain ;  but 
the  villain  lost  heart  when  half-way  up,  clam- 
bered down,  and  called  to  his  cronies  to  bring 
on  the  dvnamite.  If  he  couldn't  have  the  girl, 
by  heck,  that  fine-looking  beauty — the  leading 
man — was  not  going  to  have  her  either.  He'd 
kill  them  both. 

But  up  there  in  that  rigging  the  figure  in 
the  dress  was  not  a  girl  at  all.  It  was  a 
double  for  the  girl — in  fact,  it  was  a  man. 
This  fellow  with  the  skirts  got  what  is  known 


as  "cold  feet" ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  weak 
heart.  Then,  too,  his  spine  may  have  been 
limbered  by  a  yellow  streak.  Slowly  he 
climbed  down  the  80-foot  height  and  told, the 
director  he  was  through.  He  wouldn't  dive 
from  that  height  just  as  the  ship  was  being 
blown  up — not  for  any  motion  picture. 

The  other  man  up  in  the  rigging,  who  was 
doubling  for  the  lead,  was  an  expert  diver. 
For  a  moment  the  director  was  stumped,  and 
in  his  predicament  he  called  out,  to  no  one 
in   particular : 

"I  would  give  $300  if  I  could  find  a  man 
who  would  make  that  dive." 

Gilly  was  sitting  near  and  heard  the  call. 
Out  in  the  mining  districts  Gilly  got  $300  a 
month  as  a  mining  engineer — and  right  here 
he  could  earn  that  much  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  from  the 
water  to  the  point  from  which  the  dive  was 
to  be  made.  Then  he  jumped  up  quickly  and, 
before  the  director  could  change  his  mind,  said : 

"I'm  your  man !" 

So  Gilly  climbed  into  the  rigging  and  looked 
down.     It  certainly  was  a  dizzy  height.     For 


Up  Where  It's  Dizzy 


Over  by  a  Scratch 

a  moment,  he,  too,  was  tempted  to  quit,  but 
the  expert  diver  said  to  him: 

"Why,  all  you  have  to  do  as  you  are  floating 
and  keep  your  head  up  until  vou  are  within 
ten  feet  of  the  water.  Then  duck  your  head 
through  the  air  is  to  lie  flat,  spread  your  arms 
and  you  will  go  into  the  water  head  first. 
It's  easy.  While  we  are  in  the  air  you  watch 
me,  and  when  I  duck  my  head  you  duck  yours." 

That  sounded  reasonable  to  Gilly,  and  when 
the  explosion  was  set  both  men  dived.  Gilly, 
however,  was  about  three  seconds  behind  his 
companion.  He  went  down  and  down,  but 
somehow  kept  his  eyes  on  the  expert  diver; 
and  when  he  saw  the  diver  turn  his  head 
downward,  Gilly  did  the  same.  At  this  time, 
however,  Gilly  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
professional  and  consequently  by  the  time  he 
hit  the  water  he  had  turned  completely  over. 
He  kept  on  going  down,  down — until  he  began 
to  think  the  next  stop  would  be  somewhere  in 
India. 

By  a  superhuman  effort — but  also  because 
of  the  heaviness   of  the  water — he    fi  n  a  1 1  v 
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Arvid  E.  Gillstrom  in  Mid-Air 

stopped  going  down.  He  thinks  it  took  him 
three  hours  to  reach  the  surface,  but  the 
director  said  it  was  less  than  ten  seconds. 

After  Gilly  got  his  $300  he  had  a  talk  with 
the  diver.  They  formed  a  partnership  as 
stunt  men,  and  soon  were  making  money 
a-plenty.  They  would  do  anything.  They  gave 
exhibitions  of  high  diving  at  the  resorts  along 
the  coast,  and  soon  Gilly  learned  how  to  dive 
so  that  when  he  hit  the  water  he  would  not 
go  down  more  than  four  feet  before  he  started 
back  for  the  surface. 

Came  a  day  when  a  motion  picture  film 
asked  him  to  do  a  stunt  between  two  ten- 
story  buildings  on  Fifth  Street,  between  Main 
and  Spring  Streets,  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a 
seventeen-foot  jump  between  the  buildings. 
The  cameras  were  set  and  Gilly  gave  a  long 
run.  He  knew  the  trick  of  bundling  himself 
up  in  the  air  and  finally  pushing  out  his  feet 
as  an  impetus  to  his  motion.  Somehow  he 
started  wrong,  and  when  he  was  half-way 
across  and  directly  over  a  clear  ten-story  drop 
to  the  ground,  he  realized  that  he  must  do 
something  extraordinary  to  make  the  opposite 
roof,  or — well,  good-night  Gilly.  He  shot  out 
his  feet  with  an  extra  effort  and  the  next 
thing  he  knew  one  foot  was  on  the  opposite 
roof,  the  other  was  close  against  the  wall,  and 
his  fingers  were  clinging  desperately  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  Don't  ask  Gilly  how  he 
clambered  to  safety.     He  doesn't  know. 

When  he  got  his  money  for  the  hazardous 
jump  he  stopped  and  figured  it  all  out.  He 
had  made  quite  a  study  of  motion  pictures, 
and  he  decided  then  and  there  he  was  going 
to  watch  and  tell  the  other  fellow  what  to  do — 
feeling  that  he  had  done  his  share  in  giving 
thrills  to  the  fans.     So  he  became  a  director. 

Gilly's  best  stuff  is  with  comedy.  His  mind 
runs  to  stunts  and  queer  situations.  But  he 
also  has  quite  a  streak  of  the  dramatic,  and 
is  now  combining  the  comic  and  the  serious 
by  directing  Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  for 
William  Fox.  But  he  admits  it  was  the  fall  "| 
that  raised  him  and  made  him  a  director. 
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HE  sun  was  in  the  mid-sky  and 
its  brilliant  rays  penetrated  the 
lurking-  clouds,  and  the  hills  of 
Arizona  assumed  a  glittering 
beauty.  Standing  on  the  sand- 
stone b  u  1 1  e  s  of  the  Lazy  R. 
Ranch,  "Square  Deal"  Sanderson  steadily 
watched  the  grazing  cattle  browse  on  the 
verdant  green.  As  he  gazed  over  the  horizon, 
he  discovered  a  lone  rider  on  the  trail  of  a 
"borrowed  horse,"  and  with  an  abhorrence  for 
a  horse  thief  operating  among  honest  people 
and  particularly  on  his  ranch,  he  hastened  to 
the  top  of  the  gully  to  discover  the  identity  of 
the  marauder  before  frustrating  his  plans.  As 
he  neared  the  rider,  a  second  figure  crossed 
his  vision,  and  Sanderson  quickly  halted 
behind  a  protruding  rock  to  await  the  meeting 
of  these  two  men.  His  concealment  was  only 
temporary,  for  when  the  two  men  encountered 
each  other,  there  was  a  auick  exchange  of 
words  and  a  pistol  shot  rang  out.  As  Sanderson 
leaped  towards  the  spot  of  the  tragedy,  he 
saw  the  fugitive  fall  with  a  bullet  wound  in 
the  back.  "The  dirty  cur,"  broke  from 
Sanderson's  lips  as  he  ran  forward,  "he's  a 
coward  to  shoot  a  man  in  the  back  and  not 
give  him  a  fair  chance."  He  grabbed  his 
trusty  gun  and  was  about  to  take  aim,  when 
the  wounded  man,  gathering  his  last  straw  of 
energy  together,  fired  at  the  pursuer,  who 
began  to  rifle  the  thief's  pocket  ere  he  had 
passed  into  the  great  beyond.  With  a  gasping 
breath,  the  two  died  a  few  feet  apart,  and 
Sanderson  extricated  from  the  horse-thief's 
pockets  a  letter  and  a  roll  of  money.  As  he 
read  the  letter,  he  saw  that  the  thief  was  not  a 
bad  man  at  heart,  and  that  it  was  evidently 
from  his  sister,  who  expected  him  to  return  to 


Bill  Hart  as  "Square  Deal"  Sanderson 


Looked  at  Her  Wistfully 


her  ranch  and  protect  her  interests.  It  con- 
tained a  thousand  dollars  and  a  plea  for  him 
to  help  her  prevent  a  man  named  Dale  from 
trying  to  take  the  ranch  away  from  her. 

"That  girl  must  be  in  need  of  help," 
Sanderson  mused,  "and  her  dead  brother  can 
never  help  her.  .  .  .  Since  she  hasn't  seen 
him  since  he  was  a  baby,  why  can't  I  go  in  his 
stead.  I'll  do  it  and  deliver  the  news  "of  her 
brother's  tragedy  personally." 

He  tucked  the  letter  and  money  in  his  shirt, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  his  ranch. 

The  next  day  found  Sanderson  at  the 
Double  A.  ranch.  Mary  Bransford,  sister  of 
the  thief,  was  overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  her 
supposed  brother,  and  immediately  revealed  to 
Sanderson  that  Dale  was  trying  in  every  way 
possible  to  get  possession  of  her  ranch,  and 
admitted  to  him  that  Dale's  object  was  to  bottle 
up  the  canyon  and  make  a  reservoir  of  it  and 
create  a  monopoly  in  irrigating  the  whole  valley. 

"Only  this  morning,  when  Barney  Owen 
stuck  up  for  my  rights,  Dale  had  his  mur- 
derous gang  kidnap  him,  and  there  is  a  string- 
ing party  scheduled  this  afternoon,"  she  said 
in  a  frightened  tone. 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  Sanderson  assured 


her.  "I  will  clean  out  Dale  and  his  whole 
gang,  and  if  they  don't  pull  their  freight,  there 
will  be  some  excitement  around  here,  for  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  a  square  deal." 

Mary  felt  encouraged  to  have  such  a  manly 
fellow  protecting  her  interests,  and  when  he 
asked  for  her  money,  so  that  he  could  build  his 
own  irrigation  dam,  she  gladly  acquiesced  and 
cautioned  him  to  be  careful  of  his  own  life,  as 
Dale  would  not  be  baffled  if  murder  would  clear 
his  way. 

As  he  left,  he  told  her  he  would  go  to 
Maison's  bank  and  procure  the  money  to  carry 
out  his  irrigation  project,  but  Maison,  being 
cautioned  by  Dale  to  stop  interference  of 
Sanderson  in  his  plans,  refused  to  let  him 
draw  any  money  from  the  bank,  stating  that 
he  was  not.  fully  satisfied  that  Sanderson  was 
really  Mary's  brother.  But  Sanderson  was 
game,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  use 
his  own  savings  for  Mary,  for  he  thought  she 
was,  indeed,  worth  it.  While  he  stood  there 
pondering  on  how  he  had  thus  far  deceived 
her  and  trying  to  determine  what  the  outcome 
would  be,  a  young  college  man  stepped  up  to 
him  and  asked  what  the  nature  of  his  business 
was  around  the  neighborhood,  and  Sanderson 
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told  him  he  was  planning  on  building  a  dam. 

"That's  what  I  came  West  for,"  he  briskly 
asserted,  "but  I  will  soon  be  going  back  if  I 
don't  find  something  else  to  do.  Dale  engaged 
me  to  do  some  engineering  work  for  him,  but 
I  am  disgusted  on  account  of  such  a  long  delay 
in  getting  started,"  he  said. 

"If  you  wait  for  Dale  you  will  never  get 
started,  as  he  is  trying  to  steal  property  on  the 
Double  A  ranch,  and  I  am  here  to  prevent 
it  .  .  .  Will  you  do  the  work  for  me?  I 
have  the  money  to  start  the  operations." 

The  young  engineer  saw  that  Sanderson  had 
an  honest  face  and  liked  him,  and  agreed  to 
carry  out  his  plans. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  his  plans  for  building 
the  dam  would  be  carried  out  by  the  young 
engineer,  Sanderson  strolled  through  the  town, 
and  he  was  accosted  by  Dale,  who  offered  him 
$5,000  if  he  would  admit  that  he  was  not  Bill 
Gransford  before  a  notary  public. 

"I  would  rather  rot  in  jail  than  to  accede  to 
your  request !"  he  replied,  and  started  to  walk 
away,  but  Dale  called  the  sheriff  and  had  him 
arrested  as  an  impostor. 

When  the  young  engineer  saw  Sanderson 
carried  off  to  jail,  he  conceived  a  plan  to 
release  him,  and  a  few  hours  later  procured 
six  mules  and  a  pair  of  horses  and  attached  a 
rope  to  the  iron  bars  on  the  window  and 
whipped  the  team.  Their  violent  dash  pulled 
the  iron  bars  out  of  the  window,  and  in  a 
second  Sanderson  was  on  his  way  down  the 
road   to   freedom.     When   he   arrived   at   the 


It  Was  a  Thrilling  Moment,  But  One  In  Which  To  Be  Calm 


'Square   Deal"  Sanderson  Was  On  the  Job  and    More 

His  Life 


Determined    Than    Ever    Before    In 


Double  A  Ranch  he  found  Dale  telling  Mary 
that  he  was  in  jail,  and  just  as  Dale  started 
to  attack  the  frightened  girl,  Sanderson  made 
a  hasty  entrance  through  the  door  and  faced 
Dale  with  fury  in  his  eyes.  Grasping  Dale  by 
the  throat,  Sanderson  began  to  shake  him 
violently. 

"Women  can't  stand  to  see  things  killed, 
Dale,"  he  said,  as  he  released  his  clutch,  "not 
even  snakes!  But  when  we  ever  meet  in  the 
open,  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

After  Dale  had  departed,  Sanderson  could 
no  longer  keep  up  his  deception,  and  he  told 
Mary  that  he  was  not  her  brother. 

"But  you  have  been  a  great  big  brother  to 
me,  and  your  protection  has  been  a  big  relief 
to  me." 

Sanderson  did  not  reply,  merely  gazing  at 
her,  as  if  to  open  up  his  heart,  but  the  words 
choked  in  his  throat.  Mary  looked  at  his 
firmly  set  chin,  his  honest  eyes,  and  never  be- 
fore had  she  really  understood  his  tenderness 
and  affection. 

He  strode  over  to  her  and  placed  his  hands 
upon  her  shoulders  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
wistfully.  She  returned  his  glance  with  a 
slight  curve  of  the  lips,  and  the  sweet  smile 
she  gave  him  made  his  robust  form  totter.  He 
was  about  to  plant  his  lips  on  her  cheek,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Dale  stood  in  the  door- 
way, stupefied  at  finding  them  in  a  warm 
embrace.  "Square  Deal"  Sanderson  was  on 
the  point  of  drawing  his  gun,  but  it  was  use- 
less. Barney  Owen  had  followed  the  intruder, 
sensing  there  was  intrigue  in  the  air,  and 
slipped  a  rope  over  the  transom,  the  nooso  fall- 
ing around  Dale's  neck,  and,  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  he  fell  back  unconscious. 

Owen  dragged  Dale  from  the  room  and 
slowly  closed  the  door,  watching  the  fade- 
out  of  the  close-up  in  the  final  scene  of 
Western  romance. 
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UST  because  it's  the 'custom  in 
this  section  for  a  girl  to  become 
betrothed  to  a  man  at  her  birth 
is  no  reason  why  we  have  to 
adhere  to  it,  especially  when  it 
concerns  my  happiness,"  snapped 
Madelon,  as  she  sat  on  her  father's  knee, 
vainly  pleading  to  have  him  deviate  from  the 
long-established  doctrine.  "It's  foolish  to 
believe  that  since  Darwin  contends  we  origi- 
nated from  monkeys  that  we  will  always  be 
monkeys  .  .  .  It's  absurd !  Such  narrow 
people  as  you  would  forever  keep  the  world 
in  a  pre-historic  state  and  happiness  would 
never  reign  supreme." 

Sandy  McTavish  was  too  much  of  a  dyed- 


in-the-wool  veteran  of  the  Redwoods  to  be 
swerved  by  his  daughter's  pleadings.  Had  not 
he  married  and  fared  well  under  this  prece- 
dent ?  To  be  sure !  And  why  couldn't 
Madelon  be  happy  with  Lot  Gordon,  who  was 
the  richest  man  in  the  Redwoods.  But,  no,  his 
daughter  wanted  to  upset  the  tradition  and 
sacrifice  wealth  in  exchange  for  a  poor  young 
fellow.  Fleetingly,  these  thoughts  rambled 
through  Sandy's  mind  as  his  daughter  waited 
expectantly  for  his  consent. 

"You  know  my  daughter's  happiness  comes 
ahead  of  everything,"  he  reassured  her,  "and 
I  can't  figure  why  you  won't  be  happy  with 
Lot  Gordon." 

Madelon   remained  silent.     She   saw  it  was 
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useless  to  persuade  her  father  to  release  her, 
so  she  strolled  to  the  garden  and  pouted  the 
whole  day. 

The  next  night  a  big  dance  was  scheduled  in 
the  village,  and  Lot  escorted  her  there.  The 
hall  was  tastily  decorated  and  the  large  crowd 
that  gathered  were  just  in  the  mood  for  a  gay 
time,  since  similar  functions  were  held  only 
twice  a  year,  and  every  villager,  whether  they 
were  adept  in  the  terpsichorean  art  or  not, 
usually  made  it  into  a  community  gathering 
where  gossip  flowed  as  steadily  as  a  shooting 
oil  well.  The  hour  of  beginning  had  arrived 
and  the  dancers  waited  patiently  for  the 
orchestra,  and  when  the  leader  announced 
there  would  be  some  delay  before  the  music 
would  start,  due  to  an  accident  to  the  violinist, 
Madelon  volunteered  to  play  in  his  stead,  think- 
ing perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  rid  her- 
self of  Lot.  While  playing,  she  saw  Burr 
Gordon,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and 
Dorothy  Fair,  Burr's  fiancee,  talking  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  she  became  so  enraged  that  she 
wrecked  her  fiddle  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  orchestra  handicapped.  Noticing 
Madelon  run  from  the  dance  room,  Lot  fol- 
lowed her  down  the  roadway,  and,  mistaking 
him  for  Burr,  she  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with 
the  knife  which  her  brother,  Richard,  had 
given  her  as  she  left  the  room. 

"Kiss  me  again,  Burr  Gordon,  if  you  dare!" 
she  cried,  when  he  overtook  her,  but  the  vic- 
tim never  heard  the  words  as  he  laid  there 
unconscious. 

Madelon  discovered  her  mistake  and  thought 
she  had  killed  Lot,  and  Burr  having  left  the 
dance  rtoor  in  search  of  her,  found  her  crying, 
bhe  told  him  what  she  had  done,  and  while 
they  were  standing  there,  the  villagers  came 
running  down  the  road.     Before  they  arrived, 
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Burr  forced  her  to  leave,  and  was  accused  of 
the  murder  by  the  villagers. 

Immediately  Burr  was  taken  to  prison,  and 
was  held  there  awaiting  trial.  Only  one  fellow 
who  could  possibly  exonerate  him  was  Lot,  but 
Burr  would  not  call  on  him  for  aid.  Madelon 
was  frantic  when  she  learned  that  Burr  was  in 
prison,  and  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  have 
him  released,  even  telling  the  Sheriff  and  the 
villagers  she  was  the  murderess,  but  they 
would  not  believe  her.  As  a  last  resort,  she 
visited  Lot  on  his  sick  bed  and  pleaded  that  he 
confess  who  was  guilty,  but  he  refused. 

"I  will  tell  on  one  condition,"  he  said,  "and 
that  is  that  you  marry  me.  You  know  I  am 
betrothed  to  you  and  have  the  consent  of  your 
parents." 

As  the  last  straw  of  hope  to  release  the  man 
whom  she  really  loved,  she  consented,  inwardly 
hoping  that  some  plan  would  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent it  before  the  event  took  place. 

Just  as  quickly  as  Lot  signed  the  confession 
she  ran  to  the  Sheriff's  office,  where  a  crowd 
of  villagers  had  assembled,  and  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  office,  she  noticed  a  crowd 
leading  a  man  to  be  hung.  She  quickly  handed 
the  message  from  Lot,  and  Burr  was  released 
by  the  disappointed  crowd.  Madelon  was 
happy,  and  as  Burr  and  she  walked  to  her 
home,  she  told  him  what  she  had  done  to  save 
his  life. 

"You  are  a  noble  little  heroine,  and  I  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  you,"  he  said  to  her. 
"I  only  wish  that  your  father  would  get  over 
that  idea  of  the  tradition  of  the  Redwoods,  but 
he  is  set  upon  you  marrying  him." 

"I  have  tried  and  tried  to  tell  him  that  I 
don't  love  Lot,  but  he  won't  listen  to  me,  and  he 
has  gone  ahead  and  made  all  preparation  for 
the  wedding.  I  am  living  in  hopes  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to  prevent  it  from  ever 
taking  place,  and — but  I  guess  I  will  have  no 
such  good  luck." 
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"That's  right,  too,"  said  Burr,  but  suddenly 
his  face  beamed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight.  He  spoke  rapidly :  "As  long  as 
tonight  is  the  last  night  you  will  be  free,  I  am 


There  Was  Love  In  the  Air 


going  to  bid  you  farewell  and  wish  you  a  happy 
marriage."     He  started  to  depart. 

"Don't  go,"  she  pleaded.  "I  can't  see  you 
go  out  of  my  life  like  that.  Won't  you  give 
me  a  great  big  farewell  kiss  before  I  start  on 
my  unhappy  honeymoon?"  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  cry  out  for  him,  her  whole  soul  quivered — 
she  was  hypnotic.  ...  He  could  resist  no 
longer.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  slowly 
drew  her  body  to  him.  As  he  kissed  her  on 
the  cheek,  she  silently,  but  slowly,  moved  her 
head  until  her  lips  met  his.  There  was  an 
impulsive  response,  and  they  clung  to  each 
other  in  silent  ecstacy  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
outer  world.  To  him  the  minutes  seemed  like 
atoms  of  time.  Their  fiery  fervency  slowly 
simmered,  and  when  he  tenderly  released  her 
from  his  embrace,  her  head  fell  on  his  shoulder 
semi-consciously.  Reluctant  to  release  her,  he 
held  her  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  into  her 
half-closed  eyes.  Burr's  words  resounded  in 
her  ears,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying.  She  had  been  carried  to  the 
highest  plane  of  rapture.  His  silent  message 
of  love  burned  her  brain,  and  instead  of  blank- 
ing her  memory,  he  had  inspired  her  with 
increasing  affection  for  him.  He  stood  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak,  but  she  only  tore  away 
from  him  and  madly  dashed  down  the  road. 
Standing  there  watching  her  vanishing  form, 
he  was  stupefied,  but  did  not  follow. 

When  Madelon  arrived  home,  the  wedding 
festivities  were  rapidly  shaping  themselves, 
and  shortly  before  the  hour  of  ceremony  the 
news  of  an  accident  reached  the  bridal  party. 
Lot  had  been  killed  by  a  falling  tree  on  his 
way  to  her  house. 

She  did  not  wait  to  explain  the  reason  for 
her  delay,  nor  express  her  disappointment,  but 
hastened  out  of  the  house  in  search  of  the  man 
to  whom  her  love  rightfully  belonged. 
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"There  are  two  times  when  I  just  can't 
make  my  feet  behave,"  said  Dorothy  Dalton, 
the  Thomas  H.  Ince  photoplay  star,  as  she  sat 
chatting  between  scenes  at  the  picture  studio 
in  Culver  City.  "One  is  when  a  real  jazz 
band  plays  a  fox  trot,  the  other  is  when  I  am 
wearing  snow  shoes." 

It  was  during  the  filming  of  a  big  cabaret 
•New  Year's  eve  revelry  scene  for  her  pro- 
duction, "The  Unforgivable  Thing."  There 
was  an  enormous  dance  floor  and  a  wonderful 
jazz  band  with  saxophones,  banjoes  'nevery- 
thing.  Miss  Dalton  was  right.  As  the  music 
struck  up  she  just  couldn't  keep  her  feet  still. 
When  she  does  go  upon  the  dance  floor,  how- 
ever, she  is  a  graceful  figure. 

Her  feet  do  not  behave  so  charmingly  when 
she  is  on  snow  shoes,  as  it  was  my  opportunity 
to  observe  a  few  days  later  when  a  party  from 
the  studio  made  a  trip  from  the  valley  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers  to  the  top  of  Mount  Wilson, 


which  had  been  clothed  in  white  snow  by  a 
recent  storm  that  swept  high  above  the  bloom- 
ing lowlands.  It  was  a  long  climb.  The  party 
had  to  start  at  midnight  in  order  to  be  at 
the  peak  to  see  the  sun  rise.  But  after  the 
long  jaunt  Miss  Dalton  still  preserved  her 
cheery  disposition  and  was  a  veritable  snow 
sprite.  She  waded,  and  rolled  in  the  downy 
white  mountain  covering.  She  snow-balled 
and  quenched  her  thirst  with  it.  And  she  put 
on  the  snow  shoes  on  a  dare.  She  did  her  best, 
but  as  she  had  previously  remarked  "her  feet 
would  not  behave."  The  result  was  she  was 
sent  sprawling  headlong  on  the  drift. 

"Isn't  is  wonderful!"  remarked  the  actress, 
as  she  sat  on  a  rock  to  rest  from  the  revelry. 
"You  know  I  think  everyone  should  climb  up 
here  and  see  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the 
imposing  magnitude  of  it  all.  It  makes  one 
think  of  great  hidden  forces  and  the  truly 
helplessness   of   we  human  beings.      I   believe 


THE  SOUL  OF  SCIENCE 
Unzvelcomed  by  a  creed-bound  world,  the  soul  of  science  made  its  way, 
Truth's  message  in  its  depths  impearled,  so  deep  no  terrors  could  betray; 
Armed  with  the  strength  naught  could  defeat,  truth  served  as  sword  and  shield; 
The  creed-bound  world  cried  out,  "Retreat!"     The  soul  of  science  did  not  yield! 

It  read  the  records  of  the  world,  in  hill  and  vale  and  river-bed; 
Truth's  holy  banner  wide  unfurled — the  vicious  creeds  before  it  fled! 
Good  Angel  of  the  world,  a-woo,  against  the  creeds  that  stultify, 
It  taught  the  gospel  of  the  true,  the  most  devout  could  not  deny. 

The  earth  is  round,  we  now  may  say,  nor  fear  the  martyr's  awful  fate, 
The  soul  of  science  cleared  the  way,  and  freed  us  from  the  zealot's  hate ; 
O  let  us  pause  from  time  to  ti-ie  and  ponder  on  the  progress  wrought 
By  science,  and  all  hail  the  chime  of  freedom,  through  the  ages  sought! 

No  more  the  law  of  gravity  is  called  a  sin  that  out-laws  God, 

Because  at  last  the  blindest  see  in  following  where  science  trod; 

What  walls  of  ignorance  are  dust,  that  seemed  immune,  and  mountain-high, 

Where  science  shattered  senseless  trust  in  endless  hell's  hereafter  lie. 

The  Soul  of  Science  is  today  invincible  as  gravity, 

And  as  serenely  goes  its  way  as  all  the  starry  galaxy; 

The  little  creeds  that  sought  to  bind  the  thought  of  man  as  over-bold, 

Will  one  by  one  be  left  behind,  as  one  by  one  new  truths  unfold! 

— Stella   V.  Kellerman. 


Dorothy  Dalton  Warns  You  to  "Look  Out': 


it  will  make  a  man  or  woman  better  to  climb 
up  here.  After  this  romp  in  the  snow  I  am 
sure  when  we  get  down  in  the  valley  again 
the  fruit  will  taste  sweeter,  the  flowers  smell 
better  and  the  gentle  breezes  feel  more  caress- 
ing than  ever  before." 

Miss  Dalton  had  been  brave  during  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain.  She  had  scorned 
assistance.  She  had  a  wonderful  romp  in  the 
snow,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  she  was  tired 
and  willing  to  mount  a  burro  to  ride  down  the 
long  winding  footpath  that  led  into  the  valley. 


Quenching  the  Thirst 


'It  Can't  Be  Done" 
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Editor's  Note:  We  have  read  the  ivar 
impressions  of  many  celebrities,  and  most 
of  us  have  had  letters  from  our  own 
people — but  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  the 
dancer  and  actress,  who  recently  signed 
up  with  Paramount  to  do  "The  Firing 
Line,"  has  a  real  gift  for  expression — 
as  well  as  the  power  of  seeing  the  real 
behind  the  sham. 


London,    England. 
Nov.   29,    1918. 

I  only  wish  you  were  here  to  do  my  letters. 
I  have  such  heaps  and  heaps  of  mail  every 
day.  It's  as  bad  as  when  I'm  home.  Of  course, 
it's  dear  of  everyone  to  want  to  entertain  and 
meet  me — people  I  have  never  met  before — 
but  I'm  here  to  work — work  until  I  have  to 
stop,  either  from  exhaustion  or  poverty.  There 
is  so  much  need  of  money  here — money  for 
hungry  mouths — money  for  limbs — money  for 
reconstruction,  that  one  feels  as  though  they 
wanted  to  just  hand  it  out  to  everyone  who 
wants  it.  Of  course,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all — 
it  has  to  be  done  through  the  proper  sources, 
but  somehow,  just  to  laugh,  and  talk,  and  chaff, 
and  sing,  (yes,  they  even  call  my  small  efforts, 
singing),  to  these  poor  souls  who  are  so 
bravely  meeting  their  uncertain  future,  is 
pretty  hard  work,  and  one  comes  home  at  night 
quite  exhausted. 


November  30th. 
Tomorrow  I  am  going  down  to  an  American 
Hospital  in  Lingfield  to  sing  to  the  boys ;  they 
do  so  love  to  see  an  American  face,  though 
goodness  knows  I  shouldn't  think  they'd  want 
to  see  mine.  It's  been  plastered  all  over  the 
magazine  covers  and  in  the  newspapers  until 
I'm  not  on  speaking  terms  with  a  looking  glass 
myself.  Everyone  has  been  so  wonderful  to 
me.  London  seems  quite  excited  over  my  being 
here.  I'm  tremendously  flattered  because  there 
are  so  many  people  doing  so  much  more  than 
I  can.  I  do  all  I  can,  but  these  sights  affect 
me  so.  Every  time  I  come  out  of  a  hospital, 
I'm  weak  at  the  knees.  If  I  had  one-half  the 
fortitude  of  these  poor  boys !  They  are  truly 
wonderful. 

Last  week  I  went  again  to  Dartford  to  see 
Carey  Waldradt  of  New  Rochelle.  Think  I 
wrote  you  all  about  it.  I  took  all  his  ward 
down  such  a  lot  of  cigarettes,  fruit,  flowers, 
etc.  They  were  tickled  pink.  They  are  such 
a  grateful  bunch  of  lads.  Poor  Carey  was  in 
rather  bad  shape ;  but  he  is  doing  nicely  now, 
and  may  go  home  next  week  on  a  hospital 
ship.  I  shall  go  to  see  him  again  on  Monday. 
Wednesday  I  report  to  still  another  hospital, 
so  you  see,  I'm  really  pretty  busy  doing  what 
I  can  to  help,  and  you  must  forgive  any  laxity 
in  letters. 

Thanksgiving  is  not  a  holiday  here.  All 
the  shops  were  open,  and  everything  going  full 
blast.  We  had  a  wonderful  dinner  at  the  Carle- 
ton  afterwards.  A  real  American  Thanks- 
giving dinner;  turkey,  cranberries,  sausages 
and  a  plum  midding  with  brandy  burning  all 
over  it.  It  was  lovely,  and  the  table  was  dec- 
orated with  little  American  flags.  I  came 
home  with  a  guilty  conscience.  I  ate  a  lot! 
I've  had  a  telegram  from  Captain — who 
arrived  a  few  days  ago  at  St.  Nazaire,  and 
he  is  sending  my  packages  from  home  to  me. 


Oh,  I  want  them  so  badly — it's  like  being  at 
boarding  school,  to  get  them. 

December  1st. 
London  is  getting  quite  gay  now — parties 
everywhere,  and  people  will  soon  have  motors 
back  in  use,  I  think.  Christmas  is  so  near ! 
I'm  going  to  be  as  homesick  as  can  be,  I  can 
tell  you.  Lady  Paget  has  invited  me  down 
there  for  the  holidays,  and  I've  another  invita- 
tion to  spend  them  with  Mrs.  Spender  Clay 
(Pauline  Astor).  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Mrs. 
Clay's,  as  she  has  a  convalescent  hospital  for 
American  officers  in  her  wonderful  country 
home.  I've  been  down  there  two  week-ends 
already,  and  it  is  such  a  joy  to  cheer  up  the 
boys.  She  has  been  so  sweet  to  me,  and  I've 
been  so  happy  in  my  work  there.  Besides,  it 
will  be  less  lonesome  to  spend  Christmas  among 
Americans,  though  Lady  Paget  has  done  such 
wonderful  work  among  our  boys  too. 


I  am  going  down  to  a  Flying  school  several 
miles   away  this  week,  where  there  are  both 
English  and  American  men,  and  entertain  them 
as  best  I  can.    Tom  Powers  is  going  with  me.  I 
He  is  up  and  about  now,  but  quite  lame,  and  I 
may    have   to    have    several    bones    taken    out  I 
of  his  foot.     He  will  be  quite  an  addition  to  I 
my  entertainment,  for  he  sings  so  lovely  and  I 
has  such  a  happy  personality,  that  I  am  sure 
the   boys  will   appreciate  his   efforts   so  much 
more   than   mine.      I   keep   feeling  that   I   am 
doing    so    little   after    all. 

The  Red  Cross  film  won't  be  started  before  I 
February  I   fear,  as  there  are  so  many  com-  I 
plications    when    it    comes    to    filming    at    the  I 
front,  where  most  of  it  has  to  be  done.    Some  I 
of  the  early  part  will  be  done  at  Nice,  where, 
they  tell  me,  the  light  and  climate  are  beauti- 
fully adapted  to  films,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 


Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 
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HE  heat  in  the  basement  of  Feath- 
erman's  Department  Store  was 
almost  unbearable,  and  the  shop- 
pers moved  slowly  under  the 
sweltering  low  ceiling.  In  front 
of  the  counters  wherever  a  stool 
was  to  be  found  sat  a  tired  bargain  hunter, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  her  heated  brow. 
The  intensity  of  the  heat  sapped  the  last 
ounce  of  vitality  from  the  clerks,  and  one  of 
these  most  effected  was  Nora  Nolan.  When 
Jimmy  Norton  stopped  in  front  of  her  counter 
and  leisurely  picked  up  and  examined  a  ther- 
mometer to  determine  the  temperature,  Nora 
could  withstand  the  oppression  no  longer  and 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  faint.  Jimmy  quickly 
ran  to  her  assistance,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
store  nurse  carried  her  to  the  restroom.  As 
he  laid  her  on  a  nearby  sofa,  he  noticed  her 
typical  Irish  countenance,  with  its  radiant 
cheeks  and  scintillating  black  eyes,  with  dark 
circles  clearly  evident  from  lack  of  fresh  air. 
The  impact  of  slightly  striking  her  head  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa  aroused  her,  and  she  slowly 
opened  her  eyes. 
"Oh !  O—o— 


!    Where  am  I !"  she  gasped. 

"I  had  such  a  wonderful  dream.    I  thought 

I  was  sitting  on  the  sands  at  Winchester-by- 
the-Sea,  and  the  sun's  rays  were  too  strong  for 
me  .  .  .  and  I  had  fainted.  Please  let  me  get 
up  from  here — I  am  suffocating." 

Jimmy  placed  a  restraining  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  cautioned  her  to  remain  quiet. 

"But,  I  must  get  back  to  my  work  or  the 
firm   will   discharge   me  .  .  .  and   I    need   the 


money  so  much  for  a  vacation.    Only  one  more 
week,  and  then  I  can  go." 

"But,  you  must  remain  here  a  while  and 
then  I  will  see  that  you  get  home  safely — you 
are  too  weak  to  work  the  balance  of  the  day." 

Nora  agreed  that  she  was  and  permitted 
him  to  take  her  to  her  home  after  a  short 
while. 

When  Nora  laid  down  wearily  in  bed  in  her 
third-story  back  room, 
she  thought  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  Jimmy,  and 
hoped  that  he  would 
not  abruptly  pass  out 
of  her  life.  He  had 
been  so  kind  at  their 
first  meeting,  but  she 
feared  he  would  not 
center  any  attention 
upon  a  poor  shop-girl. 

But  Jimmy  wouldn't 
let  her  pass  out  of  his 
vision.  He  called  at  his 
father's  office  the  next 
morning  and  told  him 
about  the  wonderful 
little  Irish  lassie  he  met 
at  the  store,  but  his 
father  only  laughed, 
and  said : 

"I  want  you  to  get 
the  girl  question  out 
of  your  head.  My 
business  has  developed 
into  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions   that    I     want 


Fictionized  Version  of  the  Famous  Play- 
ers Photoplay  Starring  Shirley  Mason 
By  William  Emory  Cheesman 

CAST 

Nora  Nolan SHIRLEY  MASON 

Jimmie  Norton Francis  McDonald 

Patrick  Norton James  Gordon 

Emily  Westervelt-Moore Betty  Bouton 

Lloyd  Gregory Eugene  Burr 

Maisie  Smith Mary  Warren 


you  to  settle  down  to  brass  tacks  and  make  the 
name  of  Norton  a  byword  in  construction." 

Jimmy  was  plainly  taken  back,  and  his  look 
of  disappointment  caused  his  father  to  hesitate. 

"Listen,  father,"  he  began,  defiantly,  "1 
might  as  well  be  frank  with  you  right  now. 
I  don't  intend  to  follow  up  this  infernal  con- 
tracting business.  I  want  to  write  and  I'm 
going  to  get  a  job  at  reporting,  where  there 
is  some  real  excitement  all  the  time.  Report- 
ing gives  a  fellow  a  chance  to  meet  people 
and  it's  fascinating  work,  and  there's  no  use 
of  worrying  your  brain  with  something  you 
don't  like." 

Patrick  Norton,  more  familiarly  known  as 
"Hip-Hip-Hooray"  Norton,  thundered  and 
began  pacing  the  floor. 

"So  this  is  the  reward  I  receive  for  spend- 
ing my  hard-earned  dollars  in  educating  you  at 
Harvard!"  he  exploded.  "A  reporter! — Bah! 
It's  a  lazy  occupation  and  a  last  resort  for  a 
young  man  to  make  his  livelihood." 

Jimmy  was  undaunted  by  his  father's  sar- 
casm and  simply  walked  toward  the  office  door. 

"Wait !"  his  father  called,  "Here's  a  check 
for  two  hundred  dollars;  make  that  do  you 
until  you  finallv  come  to  your  senses,  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  settle  down  to  my  line, 
look  me  up." 

With  the  check  in  his  hand  and  only  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket  as  his  entire  capital, 
Jimmy  left  the  office. 

As  he  walked,  he  mused  to  himself. 

"There's  one  thing  sure — I'm  not  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  nor  the  richest,  but 
I  can  make  someone  happy.  She  needs  a 
vacation,  and  I'll  help  give  it  to  her. 

He  cashed  the  check  and  sent  the  money  by 
messenger  to  the  boarding  house,  where  Nora 
was   idly   dreaming  of   a  vacation.      Then   he 
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"I  feel  a  little  out  of  place  mingling  with 
them,  and  they  have  given  me  such  icy  stares 
that  I  know  you  will  be  censured  by  your 
society  associates  for  taking  me  around,"  she 
said  meekly. 

''If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  I  want 
you  to  dispel  those  thoughts  immediately,  for 
there  is  no  one  about  the  place  to  whom  I  am 
ashamed  to  introduce  you.  It'  s  not  finery  that 
makes  a  woman — they  are  mostly  shallow 
under  their  cloak  of  expensive  costumes.  I 
would  rather  spend  all  of  my  time  here  with 
you  than  all  the  girls  about  the  place.  Take 
Emily  Moore,  for  instance,  I  noticed  her  snub 
you  when  you  passed — I  used  to  be  friendly 
with  her,  but  any  girl  that  does  not  treat  my 
friends  with  respect  has  no  attraction  for 
me — that  kind  of  friendship  is  not  worth 
possessing." 

Nora  listened  attentively  to  Jimmy's  gallant 
remarks.  No  one  had  ever  bestowed  so  much 
flattery  upon  her.  She  felt  embarrassed  and 
wanted  to  run  to  her  room  and  have  a  good, 
healthy  cry.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  joy 
to  think  he  really  did  like  her.  But  then,  how 
could  she  ever  hope  to  win  him?  He  had 
social  position  and  she  was  a  mere  shop-girl. 
It  would  seem  absurd  to  be  friends  and  he 
would  be  mocked  for  sinking  beneath  his  social 
level.  The  thought  almost  appalled  her. 
Should  she? 

But  her  thought  was  never  finished.  Jimmy 
was  looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
felt  conscious  of  his  stare. 

"I  almost  forgot  myself,"  she  apologized. 

He  merely  smiled  in  return,  and  was  happy 
when  she  agreed  to  stroll  out  into  the  starry 
night,  where  the  big  moon  whispered  its  silent 
aporoval  of  the  wandering  couple  and  hid 
behind  the  clouds  when  their  lips  met. 

The  days  passed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Jimmy  Drew  Nora  to  Him 

accepted  a  position  as  reporter  on  a  downtown 
paper. 

When  Nora  opened  the  envelope  contain- 
ing the  money,  she  was  of  course  surprised. 
Money  !  Real  crisp  bills,  too  !  Fate's  work  ! 
Or,  was  it  Jimmy?  She  tried  to  think  why 
it  had  been  sent.  But,  pshaw !  what  difference 
did  it  make  .  .  .  the  sender  must  have  been 
philantrophic  and  knew  she  needed  it  Then 
she  hastened  to  make  a  list  of  the  summer 
attire  she  needed. 

The  next  day  found  her  entering  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  hotels  in  Winchester-by-the- 
Sea,  where  she  had  often  dreamed  of  visiting. 
She  boldly  walked  to  the  desk  and  requested 
a  room  at  a  rental  of  $7.50  per  day.  Almost 
the  amount  she  earned  in  a  week !  The  clerk 
eyed  her  suspiciously,  for  her  plain  suit  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  social  atmosphere 
about  the  place,  and  he  was  tempted  to  advise 
her  there  were  no  rooms  vacant  in  the  place. 
He  finally  assigned  her  to  a  room  in  a  remote 
section  of  the  hotel,  some  distance  from  the 
fashionable  anartments.  She  did  not  object — 
her  whole  thoughts  were  how  the  happy  hours 
would  be  spent. 


Seated  at  a  remote  table  near  the  kitchen, 
Jimmy  found  Nora  casually  gazing  at  the 
splendor  of  the  feminine  creations  and  envy- 
ing the  sparkling  jewels  of  those  sitting  near 
her. 

"Come,  little  girl,  awake  from  your  reverie," 
he  urged,  as  he  noticed  her  silent  gaze  of 
admiration.  "Let's  promenade  a  while  and 
enjoy  the  cool  breezes!" 

Nora  felt  keenly  sensitive  about  mingling 
with  the  upper  class,  whose  evening  gowns 
looked  remarkably  well  under  the  glimmering 
lights,  as  her  plain  frock  was  the  best  that 
she  would  afford  and  was  far  from  gorgeous. 


She   Assured   the    Manager   She   Would    Work  In  the  Kitchen  for  Her  Board  Bill 
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in  the  play  is  the  mother,  whose  life  is  devoted 
to  her  boy,  and  this  character  is  very  remark- 
ably drawn  by  Gertrude  Berkely,  who  will  be 
remembered  for  her  excellent  work  with  Nazim- 
ova,  in  "War  Brides,"  and,  who  we  regard  as 
the  champion  portrayer  of  mother  roles.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  release  is  the 
cast  of  characters,  which  includes  Alice  Gerard, 
Forrest  Robinson,  William  Baily,  Louis  Stern, 
Joseph  Smiley,  Chester  Barnett  and  last  but 
not   least    Raymond   Bloomer. 


A  LICE  Joyce  in  "The  Third  Degree",  is  a 
■  *  better  actress  than  she  ever  was  before,  and 
just  as  her  vehicle  is  a  drama  with  a  mission, 
she  is  a  star  with  a  mission.  Indeed,  she  does 
contribute  a  lot  to  the  screen  in  the  way  of 
artistic  achievement  in  this  new  version  of 
Charles  Klein's  truly  celebrated  stage  success. 
Replete  with  dramatic  intensity  and  heart  inter- 
est, this  play  could  not  fail  to  grip  even  the 
most  blase  theatre-goes.  The  manner  of  pres- 
entation helps  the  theme  immeasurably,  too.  The 
picture  has  been  built  along  lines  which  insure 
it  of  receiving  unstinted  praise  for  "a  swiftness 
forward,"  and  it  is  surely  worth  the  time  of  the 
busiest  business  man  or  the  most  industrious 
housewife.  It  is  all  about  a  little  waitress,  who 
is  marked  for  ruin  for  marrying  a  college  youth 
and  who  wins  his  freedom  by  revealing  a  former 
affair  of  an  aristocratic  mother-in-law,  with  a 
dead  man,  and  then  the  heroine  does  the  appeal- 
ing act  of  magnanimity  when  she  seeks  to  bear 
the  shame  of  it  all  in  order  to  spare  the  family 
which  disowned  her.  Confirmed  movie  fans  are 
especially  addicted  to  watching  noble  women 
make  sacrifices  for  love  and  they  get  their  entire 
quota  of  this  in  "The  Third  Degree."  More- 
over, they  get  all  the  thrills  necessary  to  keep 
thoroughly  "on  edge,"  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  good 
picture.     See  it. 


I^f ORE  power  to  Bill  Hart.  He  sticks  to  a 
^"  principle  to  the  finish.  Verily,  he  has  been 
true  to  a  definite,  unbending  idea,  as  any  man 
who  ever  gave  his  talents  to  the  screen — so  much 
so  that  now  every  time  anyone  thinks  of  Bill 
Hart  it  is  certain  the  thought  of  a  good-bad  cow- 
boy comes  with  it  as  an  integral  part.  In  the 
case  of  "The  Money  Corral,"  Mr.  Hart  is  more 
the  "whole  works"  than  ever  before.  He  is  the 
author,  star  and  director  all  in  one,  and  he 
betrays  no  weakness  in  any  department  of  the 
game.  The  story  he  has  devised  for  himself 
concerns  Lem  Beeson,  a  big,  good-natured  and 
brave  cow-puncher,  who  is  anxious  to  attend  a 
rodeo  of  wild  riders,  crackshots,  ropers,  broncho 
busters.  Indians  and  others  at  Fraley  Point, 
Mont.,  but  when  he  asks  his  boss  for  leave  to 
"o.  he  is  chagrined  at  the  man's  curt  refusal. 
Lem  decides  to  go  anyway,  because  he  proposes 
to  take  part  in  the  shooting  contest.  Gregory 
Collins,  president  of  the  railroad,  receives  news 
that  his  vault  in  Chicago  has  been  robbed  for 
the  second  time  and  a  watchman  slain.  When 
Lem  Beeson  wins  the  prize  for  shooting.  Collins 
offers  him  the  job  of  watching  his  vault  in  Chi- 
cago, but  Lem  refuses  until  he  learns  that  Rose, 
a  poor  relation  of  the  Collins',  lives  with  the 
Collins  family.  He  thereupon  accepts  the  posi- 
tion and  goes  East.  Carl  Bruler,  manager  of  the 
Collins  Trust  Company,  informs  Lem  that  rival 
interests  are  implicated  in  the  robbery  of  the 
Collins  vault,  as  they  desire  to  obtain  possession 
of  certain  valuable  papers.  Lem  guards  the  vault 
and  gets  a  mysterious  death  threat.  He  tells 
Bruler  about  it  and  arranges  a  frame-up  by  which 
Lem  is  led  to  a  notorious  cafe,  where  he  beats 
a  bunch  of  ruffians  to  a  pulp  and  returns.  A 
party  is  in  progress  at  the  Collins  home  and 
Janet,  the  daughter,  to  make  Lem  ridiculous, 
drags  him  into  the  ball  floor.  Rose  aids  him  to 
escape  and  Lem  decides  to  quit  and  take  Rose 
back  with  him  to  Montana.  Bruler  laughs  at 
Lem  for  quitting  and  that  night  there  is  a  new 
watchman  at  the  vault.  But  Lem,  who  can  drill 
a  hole  through  a  dime  in  mid-air,  is  on  watch 
and  when  the  attack  on  the  vault  is  staged,  Lem 
kills  one  robber,  wounds  another  and  makes 
Bruler  his  prisoner.  Collins  is  delighted  with 
Lem's  work  and  gives  him  a  farm  in  Montana, 
whither   he   takes   Rose   as  his   bride. 


«n  EDHEAD"  is  a  picture  full  of  novelties. 
**  Primarily,  the  fans  are  given  a  glimpse 
of  Alice  Brady,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
under  unique  circumstances  and  as  Dazie,  the 
dancing  girl,  certain  to  be  famed  for  her  gor- 
geous jewelled  costume,  she  creeps  right  into 
your  favor  as  Alice  Brady  never  seemed  to  do 
before.  All  in  all,  the  work  of  Miss  Brady  in 
this  production  proves  that  she  has  made  very 
pronounced  strides  forward  as  an  exponent  of 
tne  dramatic  art,  and  it  can  be  safely  predicted 
now  that  she  will  leave  a  record  unequalled  by 
any   member  of  her  illustrious  theatrical  family, 


due  to  her  wisdom  in  constantly  working  to  the 
given  end  of  superiority  by  right  of  fair  con- 
quest. Briefly,  the  story  unfolded  in  "Redhead" 
follows  : 

Matthew  Thurlow,  a  rich  young  man-about- 
town,  marries  Dazie,  alias  "Redhead,"  one  night 
when  both  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
While  at  a  party  in  one  of  New  York's  gay 
restaurants,  where  Dazie  is  a  star  entertainer, 
Bill  Rickson  bets  him  that  he  will  never  marry 
Dazie.  Matt  takes  up  his  bet  and  to  lose  no 
time  in  winning  it,  marries  Dazie  on  the  spot, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Roily  Gard, 
a   justice   of  the  peace   and   a  friend   of  his. 

The  next  day  both  regret  their  foolishness. 
Matt  is  mainly  supported  by  a  rich  uncle,  Parker 
Thurlow,  who,  when  he  hears  of  Matt's  marriage, 
cuts  off  his  allowance.  He  is  forced  to  go  to 
work.  He  obtains  employment  in  an  automobile 
factory,  where,  through  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  automobiles,  he  advances  rapidly.  Despite  his 
numerous  threats  to  leave  Dazie  he  still  lives 
with  her,  but  treats  her  with  scorn  and  humilia- 
tion. Dazie  has  decided  to  make  a  man  of  him 
and  pretends  that  she  does  not  see  the  insults 
herled  at  her.  She  mothers  and  loves  Matt  and 
does  everything  in  her  power  to  make  it  easy 
and    comfortable   for   him. 

Dazie's  parents  come  from  a  little  town  in 
the  country  to  see  her.  Much  to  her  surprise 
her  husband  treats  them  with  consideration  and 
kindness.  He  even  takes  them  out  to  dine 
and  shows  them  the  city.  Matt's  uncle  calls 
on  him  and  tells  him  that  if  he  will  divorce 
his  wife,  he  will  reinstate  the  boy  in  his  good 
graces.  Matt  refuses.  He  suddenly  begins  to 
realize  how  much  his  wife  means  to  him.  Many 
incidents  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession 
which  bring  this  photoplay  to  an  unexpected  but 
happy    endng. 


WE  are  sorry  we  overlooked  saying  anything 
about  Enid  Bennett  in  "The  Law  of  Men" 
last  Month,  but  it  was  only  because  the  doctor 
ordered  a  rest,  and,  while  we  recuperated,  many 
thousands  of  fans,  dependent  upon  us  for  advice 
as  to  current  photoplays,  were  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  far  as  information  was  concerned  on  this 
particular  bright  spot  on  the  cinema  horizon  at 
least.  In  the  very  first  place,  we  must  declare 
in  terms  quite  positive  that  Miss  Bennett  is, 
according  to  our  version,  one  of  the  foremost 
interpreters  of  piquant  roles  on  the  screen  today. 
She  is  rather  irresistible,  and,  in  point  of  recog- 
nition, she  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Vivian  Martin,  to-wit :  she  deserves  a  lot  more 
praise  than  she  ever  receives.  True,  there  is 
little  not  hackneyed  in  the  story  of  "The  Law 
of  Men,"  but  Miss  Bennett's  capacity  for  being 
slightly  different  at  all  times  helps  to  make 
the  whole  thing  seem  considerably  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  this  reason  the  story  is  worth 
the   synopsis    here : 

Laura  Dayne,  a  sculptress,  lives  in  the  artist's 
colony  in  New  York,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Benton  Wade,  a  criminal  lawyer,  who  is 
cold  and  repellant,  but  who  loves  Laura  because 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  only  woman  he  ever 
loved.  When  Laura's  mother  dies,  Wade  begs 
her  to  take  charge  of  his  home,  but  she  refuses, 
whereupon  he  marries  a  foolish  society  butter- 
fly, Mildred  Vane,  who  leads  an  aimless  life, 
and  engages  in  flirtations  and  escapades.  She 
becomes  involved  with  Jamison  Keene,  a  pro- 
fligate architect  who,  meeting  Laura  by  chance, 
transfers  his  affections  from  Mildred  to  her.  He 
persuades  Laura  to  go  to  Tarrytown  and  prom- 
ises to  obtain  for  her  the  work  of  decorating 
a  new  library  at  that  place,  of  which  he  is  the 
architect.  Laura  is  engaged  to  Denis  Connors, 
an  artist,  who  resents  Keene's  attentions.  When 
Keene  persuades  Laura  to  go  to  the  Tarrytown 
hotel  where  she  is  to  meet  the  library  trustees, 
Connors  protests,  but  finally  consents  to  the 
arrangement  as  the  contract  means  much  to 
Laura.  When  she  walks  into  the  trap  set  for 
her  by  Keene,  she  succeeds  in  escaping  his 
clutches  by  a  narrow  margin  and  returns  to  New 
York.  Connors  is  furious  and  searches  for 
Keene,  but  is  unable  to  find  him.  To  avoid 
scandal,  Laura  consents  to  a  hasty  marriage 
with  Connors  and  as  the  ceremony  is  being 
performed,  he  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder- 
ing Keene.  His  trial  and  conviction  follow 
and  he  is  to  be  sentenced  the  following  day. 
Laura  goes  to  Wade's  house  and  finds  him 
just  as  he  is  about  to  commit  suicide.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  killed  Keene  and  promises  to 
make  the  admission  of  guilt  in  open  court.  He 
weakens  and  Laura  denounces  him  dramatically. 
To  avoid  arrest,  Wade  swallows  a  capsule  of 
poison.  Connors  is  released  and  he  and  his 
bride  find  happiness  in  their  mutual   love. 


demands  an  escape  by  starvation.  To  add  realism 
to  the  role,  that  is  just  what  Lytell  did.  He  cut 
his  rations  closer  than  Hoover  ever  asked,  so 
that  in  five  days  he  was  wan  and  emaciated  in 
appearance.  Also,  he  permitted  his  beard  to 
grow.  Sacrifice  that  it  was  for  a  handsome  man 
to  make,  the  result  was  startling ;  and  those 
who  see  him  on  the  screen  in  "Blackie's  Redemp- 
tion," are  certain  to  marvel  at  the  transformation 
in  his  appearance  in  the  prison  scenes.  Here 
comes  the  rub,  however — in  the  subsequent  epi- 
sodes he  has  to  recover  his  health.  Lytell  had 
to  fatten  up  and  in  a  hurry.  His  physical  re- 
generation on  the  screen  is  accomplished  in 
several  weeks.  For  his  work  before  the  camera 
he  had  to  perform  the  fattening  process  in  seven 
days,  but  he  did  it  with  an  egg  and  milk  diet. 


¥  ITTLE  Alice  Moore  has  arrived  in  California 
*■*  to  spend  the  summer.  With  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  feminine  joys,  her  father,  Mr. 
Moore,  the  Goldwyn  star,  took  her  at  once  on  a 
shopping  spree.  He  became  the  escort  and  buyer, 
while  the  three-year-old  beauty  directed  the  ex- 
pedition. The  result  was  appreciated  when  Alice 
paid  her  first  visit  to  the  Goldwyn  Studios  in 
Culver  City  and  "received"  on  the  lawn.  A 
gorgeous  blue  satin  coat,  supplemented  by  a 
blue  hat  with  lots  of  pink  rosebuds  and  floating 
streamers,  gave  a  "Queen  of  the  May"  aspect  to 
the  event.  In  the  waiting  line  were  Pauline 
Frederick,  Madge  Kennedy,  Mabel  Normand,  all 
of  the  directors  and  most  of  the  other  Goldwyn 
players. 

I^OM  Moore  was  refused  admittance  at  the  big 
*  gates  of  the  Goldwyn  studios  in  California — ■ 
almost.  It  happened  the  other  day  when  he 
reappeared  after  several  days'  absence.  Non- 
chalantly he  made  his  way  to  the  entrance,  and 
instead  of  seeing  the  gates  swing  open  he  found 
them  locked  and  the  guard  busy  attending  to 
someone  inside,  with  a  casual  glance  directed  to 
the  newcomer.  Tom  couldn't  understand  for  a 
moment.  Then  a  light  broke  and  he  resolved  to 
play  a  game.  Roughly  he  yelled  to  the  watchman 
and  shook  the  gates  until  the  man  approached 
and  ordered  him  away,  threatening  the  star  with 
arrest.  Then  Tom  smiled  broadly  and  lifted  his 
face.  The  gates  swung  wide  open  and  he  en- 
tered, to  the  laughter  of  everyone  present.  With 
a  three  days'  growth  of  beard  and  clad  in  dis- 
reputable clothing,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
erstwhile  carefully  groomed  star  was  not  recog- 
nized. Then  he  explained  that  it  was  his  new 
make-up  for  another  Goldwyn  picture  and  that 
every  wrinkle  and  spot  on  his  coat  was  as  care- 
fully cultivated  as  each  day's  addition  to  his 
beard. 

JACK  Mower  has  returned  from  his  goat  ranch 
and  is  overhauling  his  beach  bungalow  at 
Laguna.  Jack  is  a  real  water  fiend  and  is  pre- 
paring for  a  long  summer  session  by  the  Pacific. 
He  has  a  collection  of  South  Sea  craft,  from 
outriggers  to  dugouts  and  surf  boards  galore. 
Jack  is  always  an  exhibition  when  he  goes  swim- 
ming, for  everyone  has  heard  of  his  dare-devil 
surf  board  riding. 


ORLANDO  Winthrop  came  from  Boston  and 
he  knew  all  about  bugs.  But  the  ferocious 
beasts  of  the  West  were  hidden  mysteries  to  him. 
While  at  his  ranch  he  went  hunting  with  a  bunch 
of  his  fellow  friends.  With  his  first  gun  tightly 
held  in  his  grasp,  and  with  palpitating  heart,  he 
glimpsed  his  first  wild  beast.  Bang !  went  the 
rifle !  But  Orlando  must  practice  a  little  before 
he  becomes  an  expert  shot.  His  game  gets 
away.  "What  was  it  anyway?"  queried  his  fel- 
low friends.  "I — I  don't  know!"  gasped  Orlando. 
"It  looked  like  a  young  antelope  to  me."  And 
the  fright  of  the  little  rabbit  hiding  in  the  bushes 
nearby  changed  to  laughter.  After  that  they 
called  him  "Antelope  Jack."  But  he  rather  liked 
it,   for  nicknames  beget   friendliness. 


THEDA  Bara,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
the  inimitable  vampire,  is  harmonious  even 
in  little  things.  Or  possibly  the  color  of  one's 
automobile  is  not  a  little  thing.  At  any  rate, 
Miss  Bara  has  a  beautiful  limousine  which  is 
painted  in  a  distinctive  brown.  On  the  door 
Miss  Bara  has  her  monogram  done  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  machine  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive   in    all    New   York    City. 


BERT  Lytell,  of  Metro  fame,  believes  in  bring- 
ing realization  into   every  picture,   and  when 
playing  "Blackie's  Redemption,"  the  part  he  plays 


GLADYS  Brockwell,  whom  William  Fox  con- 
siders one  of  his  most  valuable  assets,  does 
not  believe  the  need  for  patriotic  service  ended 
with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Every  moment 
she  can  spare  from  her  work  in  her  studio,  she 
is  busy  in  the  United  States  Employment  Office 
in  Los  Angeles,  placing  returned  soldiers  in  posi- 
tions^ She  already  has  brought  fifty  soldiers  and 
fifty  jobs  together,  but  says  she  will  not  cease 
work  until  the  soldier  unemployment  problem  in 
Los  Angeles   has  been   solved. 
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Frank  Keenan's  Study  Face 


"W  A  N  T  E  D — A  new  and  hitherto 
unused  primal  human  motive.  Needed 
immediately  to  prevent  wearing  out 
of  the  old  motives.  Apply  to  FRANK 
KEEN  AN,  Los  Angeles,  Col." 


RANK  Keenan  is  baffled  and  mys- 
tified. He  is  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  one  who  is  trying  to  follow  a 
screen  serial  and  the  doings  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  out  his  income 
tax  return.  Figuratively  speaking,  he  has 
thrown  up  his  hands  and  is  calling  for  help. 
In  his  long  and  brilliant  career  on  stage 
and  screen,  Mr.  Keenan  has  found  no  part  so 
difficult  that  its  difficulties  did  not  crumble 
before  his  ability;  no  scene  or  situation  so  big 
that  he  could  not  dominate  it  by  his  virile  per- 
sonality ;  no  emotion  so  subtle  that  he  could 
not  portray  it  with  all  the  realism  of  real  life ; 
no  expression  so  fleeting  that  he  could  not 
"register"  it.  But  now,  as  a  seafaring  man 
might  say,  he  has  run  aground. 

Always  a  keen  student  of  psychology  in  its 
relation  to  literature  and  the  drama,  Mr. 
Keenan  has  corralled  and  classified  six  primal 
human  motives — six  big  causes  behind  the 
actions  of  human  beings.  He  isn't  satisfied, 
however,  for  he  believes  there  is  a  seventh, 
and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  find  it. 

Some  years  ago  astronomers  discovered  a 
new  planet,  named  it  and  doped  out  its  entire 
family  history  long  before  they  had  ever  seen 
it.  Because  of  the  peculiar  and  untoward 
behavior  of  other  planets  and  stars,  these 
sidereal  sleuths  figured  that  the  influence  of 
some  hitherto  unknown  heavenly  body  was 
being  exerted  periodically,  thereby  causing  a 
celestial  commotion, — curdling  the  milky  way, 
so  to  speak.  By  means  of  various  highly 
scientific  devices  and  methods  known  onlv  to 
their  craft,  they  set  forth  planet  hunting.    The 


result  was  that  they  found  what  they  went 
after,  and  although  the  name  of  this  mysterious 
sky  skulker  has  been  mislaid  for  the  moment, 
it  is  right  up  there  every  night,  the  matter  of 
its  location  presenting  practically  no  difficulty 
to  one  who  is  familiar  with  its  declination  and 
right  ascension  and  other  personal  affairs. 

Now  Mr.  Keenan  is  just  as  certain  of  the 
existence  of  this  seventh  primal  motive  as  the 
aforementioned  astronomers  were  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  planet  they  had  never  seen, 
although  not  for  the  same  reasons.  Mr. 
Keenan  has  not  observed  any  peculiar  or  unto- 
ward behavior  on  the  part  of  the  stars,  unless 
it  be  their  tendency  to  hop  off  the  reservation 
and  form  their  own  producing  companies,  and 
that  can  hardly  be  called  peculiar  or  untoward, 
for  he  did  it  himself.  Pseudo-scientifically 
speaking,  it  is  a  sort  of  psychic  hunch  that  has 
set  Mr.  Keenan  off  on  his  search  for  a  new 
motive. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  Mr.  Keenan's  quest,  the  doubter  has  only 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  the  studios  of  the 
Frank  Keenan  Productions,  Inc.,  where  he 
makes  features  for  Pathe.  There  the  distin- 
guished actor-producer  may  be  seen  hard  at 
work  on  a  scene,  supervising  the  erection  of  a 
set  or  studying  a  script,  but  always  at  such 
times,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  back  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  his  mind  there  is  lurking  a  mass  of 
thoughts  concerning  this  wary,  elusive  seventh 
motive.  At  times  when  he  is  not  actively 
engaged  in  work  on  or  for  a  picture,  these 
thoughts  surge  to  the  fore,  and  the  pursuit 
is  on. 

"What  is  the  seventh  primal  human  motive?" 
Mr.  Keenan  puts  the  question  to  his  players 
and  his  non-professional  friends  alike.  He 
asks  it  now  as  casually  as  a  man  will  ask  for 
the  time  or  a  match  or  something  like  that. 
He  wants  an  answer,  but  he  has  long  since 
ceased   to   expect  the   right  one. 

"Does  a  seventh  motive  really  exist?"  he 
goes  on.  "If  so,  is  it  a  quality  of  mind  or  of 
body   or   of   soul  ?" 

"Back  of  every  voluntary  human  action  is 
a  definite  motive,  a  reason  for  that  action.  The 
academic  books  on  psychology  do  not  teach 
such  a  law,  but  it  is  taught  by  the  practical 
experience  of  everyday  life.  Lest  I  be  accused 
of  being  a  confirmed  pessimist  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  mean  that  ever-present 
motive  is  of  an  ulterior  nature.  Just  as  often 
it  is  highly  altruistic,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  motive  is  always  there. 

"Six  primal  motives  have  been  classified,  as 
follows : 

"Self-preservation — fear,  caution,  hunger, 
forehandedness,  protection  of  property,  busi- 
ness or  occupational  interests  and  some  aspects 
of  religion. 

"Love,  friendship,  patriotism,  jealousy,  wel- 
fare of  family  or  friends  and  the  higher  aspects 
of  religion. 

"Duty — loyalty,  love  of  country,  justice, 
honesty  and  public  spirit. 

"Gain — acquirement    or    saving    of    money, 
saving  of  time  or  labor,  opportunity,  position. 
"Pride — personal  honor,  vanity,  appearance, 
reputation,  prestige,  self-respect. 

"Self-indulgence — gratification  of  appetite  or 

passion,  desire  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  or  the 

satisfaction  of  any  personal  feeling  or  desire. 

"One  or  more  of  these  basic  motives  as  the 

foundation   for  every  play  or  story  that  was 


Frank  Keenan's  Acting  Face 


ever  written.  Without  a  seventh,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  create  a  plot  that  does  not  circle  about 
one  of  the  six. 

"But  the  seventh  motive !  What  is  it?  Pos- 
sibly it  exists  in  the  heart,  which,  we  are  told, 
contains  multitudes  of  mysteries  and  unfath- 
omed  depths.  Until  it  is  established,  not  even 
the  newest  development  of  the  drama  can  get 
away  from  the  world-old  verities  of  life,  and, 
it  might  be  added,  the  best  interpretation  of 
life  is  life  itself." 


CIVILIZATION 

Not  in  a  hundred  hundred  years 

Will   Germany  regain 
Her   old   prestige.      Upon   her   brow 

Is  set  the  mark  of  Cain  ! 
She  sought  to  win  the  whole  wide  world, 

And  lost  her  soul  instead, 
The  Ishmael   of  nations,  now, 

Her   old-time  glory   fled. 

Fate  holds  her  up  before  the  eyes 

Of  all   Humanity : 
An   object  lesson  to  the  World — 

Is  it  too  blind  to  see? 
Shall  millions  more  be  slain  in  war 

Before  it  puts  a  ban 
Upon  the  old  barbarities 

And  savagery   of  man? 

The   People   everywhere  demand 

That  war  shall  be  no  more ; 
The  soldiers  who   have  faced  its   hell 

Its   wickedness  abhor ! 
They  hate  its  wastefulness  !     They  know 

The  fury   of  its  fire 
That  sweeps  men  down  to  death  and  builds 

The  grim  and   ghastly  pyre. 

Civilization's   changed   the  World  ! 

Made  it  too  small  for  war  ; 
The  breath  of  science  has  dissolved 

The  miles  that  were  before. 
And  all  the  People  now  touch  hands 

Around   the  world,   and   say — 
We've   fought  and  bled,   enough  are  dead. 

The  beast  has  had  his  dav  ! 

— Stella   V.   Kellerman. 
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HEN  the  news  filtered  through  the 
cinema  world  that  Fay  Tmcher 
was  coming  back  to  the  screen, 
the  interviewer  lost  no  time.  I 
found  Miss  Tincher,  barricaded, 
as  'twere,  with  yards  and  yards 
of  striped  material,  while  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  a  typewriter  and  reams  of  yellow  paper 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  was  Miss 
Tincher's  busy  day. 

"You  won*t  mind  if  I  continue  to  sew?" 
Miss  Tincher  asked.  (Here,  thought  I,  is  a 
chance  to  see  one  of  those  comedy  striped 
dresses  in  the  making.) 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  inquired,  "that 
all  of  those  black  and  white  creations  which 
have  won  for  you  so  many  laughs,  have  been 
designed  by  you?" 

"Not  only  did  I  design  them,"  declared  Miss 
Tincher,  "but  I  put  every  stitch  in  each  one, 
though  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  some  of  the 
stitches  inspected.  A  certain  kind  of  dress, 
or  a  hat,  or  perhaps  it  is  shoes  or  stockings, 
will  give  just  the  right  comedy  touch  to  a 
picture.  I  have  always  had  'ideas'  about  such 
things,  but  I  guess,  as  someone  has  said,  these 
ideas  must  be  a  bit  'bizarre'  at  times,  for  1 
have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  to  carry 
them  out  so  I  have  had  to  make  my  own  clothes 
in  self-defense." 

"Where  do  you  get  these  ideas?"  I  asked. 

Miss  Tincher  twinkled.  "I  might  tell  you  of 
course  that  Kansas  is  my  native  heath  and 
that  would  explain  all ;  but,  seriously,  one  sees 
more  comedy  clothes  on  the  streets  of  New 
York,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broadway  and  Forty-Second  Street,  than  were 
ever  turned  out  by  a  Kansas  modiste.  The 
strivings  of  a  girl  with  a  Woolworth  income 
to  imitate  the  dress  of  her  more  fortunate 
sister,  while  they  are  tragic,  yet  they  certainly 
have  comedy  touches.  And  coiffeurs — well  that 
is  a  comedy  field  in  itself.  I  have  sat  for 
hours  in  a  waiting  room,  watching  girls  'fix' 
their  hair.  The  way  they  fondle  and  pet  and 
pat  that  little  loop  of  hair  which  fits  over 
the  cheek  and  the  amount  of  time  involved 
to  persuade  the  loop  to  stay  at  just  the  right 
angle — that  alone  has  given  me  many  comedy 
ideas   in  hairdressing." 

I  became  so  fascinated  watching  this  comedy 
dress  development  that  I  almost  forgot  to  ask 
Miss  Tincher  about  her  "favorite  flower,"  her 
"birthstone,"  and  all  those  little  things  which 
Miss  Feminina  Film-Fan  wants  to  know. 

"My  birthstone."  said  Miss  Tincher.  "Well, 
I  was  modest  enough  to  choose  diamonds,  and 
as  for  my  'favorite  flower,'  I  love  them  all." 

One  look  at  Miss  Tincher's  home  and  you 
would  know  that  she  loved  flowers.  The  little 
white  bungalow,  built  just  to  fit  a  diminutive 
comedienne,  is  bounded  on  all  sides  with 
flowers,  and  in  her  rooms  were  enough  flowers 
to  completely  stock  up  a  small  size  New  York 
florist  shop. 

Miss  Tincher  wouldn't  admit  that  she  had 
any  particular  fads. 

"If  I  have  a  fad,  then  it  must  be  moving 
pictures,"  said  Miss  Tincher.  "When  I  am  not 
working  in  a  picture,  then  I  am  making  clothes 
for  the  next  picture  or  writing  a  little  story 
that  can  be  worked  into  a  picture,  and  that 
really  takes  all  my  time.  If  my  fortunes  were 
not  cast  in  the  moving  picture  field,  then  I 
think  I  would  go  in  for  architecture  and  build 


California  apartment  houses  in  the  East.  A 
California  architect  gives  you  one  spacious 
room  which  may  at  a  moment's  notice  be 
turned  into  the  most  attractive  living-room,  or 
bedroom,  by  means  of  disappearing  furniture. 
He  also  knows  how  to  tuck  away  a  kitchenette 
in  like  manner.  Conservation  of  space  has 
been  his  motto.  Surely  if  that  idea  has  worked 
out  in  California  where  there  is  so  much  room, 
it  should  prove  more  than  popular  in  New 
York." 

"But  what  about  these  new  comedies  you 
are  making  for  the  World?"  (I  felt  we  were 
straying  from  the  subject).  "Are  they  to  be 
of  the  'custard  pie'  variety?" 

"Never !"  Fay  Tincher  declared.  "A  laugh 
isn't  precious  enough  to  resort  to  that    (and 


besides  I  don't  think  Mr.  Hoover  would 
approve  of  such  a  waste  of  pies).  I  shall 
strive  to  get  them — the  laughs,  I  mean,  legiti- 
mately or  not  at  all.  Of  course  comedy  drama 
is  my  aim,  that  is  about  what  my  first 
two  pictures  are  —  two-reel  comedies  with  a 
little  drama,  a  laugh,  followed  by  a  tear  per- 
haps, and  capped  with  a  laugh.  If  I  can  make 
the  people  at  home  and  the  boys  from  over 
there  a  little  bit  happier  because  of  my  come- 
dies, I  shall  be  satisfied.  Later,  I  expect  to 
do  five  reel  comedy  dramas,  that  is  if  we  can 
find  the  right  kind  of  stories,  but,  believe  me, 
it  is  some  job." 

And,  by  the  way,  that  is  one  of  Miss 
Tincher's  latest  pictures,  '"Some  Job."  I  want 
to   see   it.      Don't  you? 


Fay  Tincher  and  Her  Famous  Stripes 
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Recently  two  young  citizens  of  Universal 
City  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. They  were  popular  among  their  fellow 
players  and  even  the  chief  property  man 
proffered  his  congratulations,  at  the  same  time 
asking  what  they  desired  for  a  wedding  pres- 
ent. The  groom  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
before  replying — '"Just  let  us  look  through  that 
shop  of  yours  a  few  minutes,  Chief,  and  allow 
us  to  pick  out  the  furnishings  for  our  new 
apartment." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  and  the  young 
comedian  had  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
ready  wit.  But  it  has  been  said  a  true  word 
is  often  spoken  in  jest,  and  this  occasion  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

For  the  property  department  would  indeed 
be  the  prophet's  paradise  for  any  number  of 
young  people  starting  on  the  road  of  life 
together.  Here  would  be  furnishings  for  every 
room  in  a  mansion  or  in  an  apartment,  furni- 
ture that  would  benefit  any  station  in  life,  and 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  any  bride. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  the  property  man 
of  a  large  studio.  To  him  is  intrusted  the 
care  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  studio 
fittings,  indeed,  the  rugs  and  draperies  alone, 
owned  by  the  Universal  are  valued  at  $25,000. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  a  property 
man  cannot  get  for  a  photoplay  setting,  because 
if  he  has  not  the  needed  articles  in  stock  it  is 
his  duty  to  know  where  they  may  be  had 
immediately.  He  must  also  have  a  fund  of 
ready  knowledge  and  know  the  different  styles 
of  furniture,  from  ancient  time,  to  the  present. 

Auction  sales  and  antique  shops  are  visited 
constantly  and  rare  articles  are  added  con- 
stantly to  the  property  shops  whose  stock  will 
never  be  complete  as  long  as  fashions  change 
from  year  to  year.  A  collector  of  antiques 
would  be  moved  to  ari  enthusiastic  outburst 
upon  seeing  some  of  the  articles  collected  by 
the  Universal  property  department.  Candle- 
sticks such  as  gleamed  softly  upon  our  grand- 
parents, swaying  to  the  stately  measures  of 
the  minuet,  candelabras  that  first  began  their 
existence  in  some  historic  castle  in  Europe, 
sedans  used  by  gentlewomen  of  centuries  ago, 
chaise  longues  which  adorned  Parisian  salons 
some  decades  past,  silver  tea  sets,  spinning 
wheels,  andirons,  copper  utensils,  Paisley 
shawls,  Dresden  and  colonial  clocks — in  fact, 
all  those  cherished  relics  of  days  gone  by 
which  most  people  would  delight  in  possessing. 

A  well  regulated  property  shop  can  furnish 
a  room  in  record  time.  The  haircloth  furni- 
ture of  a  day  mercifully  passed,  marble-topped 
tables,  wax  flowers  under  globes,  pictures  of 
still  life — principally  of  birds  or  fish  newly 
killed,  alternating  with  impossible  paintings  of 
impossible  flowers,  all  combine  to  produce  a 
perfect  setting  from  a  home  in  our  grand- 
mother's time.  Contrasted  with  this  may  be 
the  set  right  beside  it — a  modern  operating 
room  containing  all  the  newest  appointments, 
or  perhaps  opposite  will  be  the  perfectly  fitted 
opium  den  of  somewhere  in  Shanghai. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  studio  floor  two 
other  sets  may  have  been  erected,  one  the 
exquisite  nursery,  where  the  tiny  daughter  of 
the  richer  class  spends  her  leisure  hours,  the 
other  the  squalid  kitchen  of  a  tenement — but 
both  have  been  erected  with  a  flawless  regard 
for    detail. 

A.  carpenter  shop  is  run  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  property  room  in  the  Universal 
studio.  Draftsmen  work  on  plans  for  furni- 
ture that  are  made  by  expert  carpenters  and 


AMBITION 

Some  fellers  hearts  is  sot  on  wealth, 

And  some  is  sot  on  fame. 
It's   all   accordin'   to   their  lights 

And  no  one  aint  to  blame. 
One  thing  alone  I  ask  of  Fate, 

E'er    I    complete   life's    span, 
When   Bill   Hart   starts  to   farmin'   let 

Me  be  his  hired  man. 
I'd  rise  up  in  the  early  dawn 

And   feed    his   pigs   and   sheep, 

He   needn't   do   a   single  thing 

But  just  lie   there  and  sleep. 
I'd  plow  and  reap  and  hoe  and  rake 

And   everything  he   said, 
I'd  even  take  his  breakfast  up 

And  let  him   eat  in  bed. 
I'd  sow  his  crops  in  mushy  spring. 

In  summer,  I  would  weed, 
Content  to  know  my  garden  plot 

Would  soon  my  hero  feed. 

And  in  the  winter,  I  would  chop, 

(My  fingers,  not  the  wood) 
If  only  he  would  smile  at  me 

And  say  my  work  was  good. 
And  when   I   had  a  moment's  rest, 

Think  you  that  I  would  sleep? 
Ah  no,   before  the  blazing  fire, 

I'd  still  a  vigil  keep. 
And  there  for  hours  and  hours  I'd  sit 

Until  the  stars  grew  dim, 

A-doin'  nothin'  in  the  world, 

But  lookin'  up  at  him. 
Perhaps  my  aspirations  are 

Too  high  for  such  as  me, 
But   if   my    dream   comes   true,   great   guns, 

How  happy  I  would  be. 
I  do  not  sigh  to  be  a  king, 

Nor  boss   of  any  clan, 
But  when   Bill  starts  to  farmin',  let 

Me  be  his  hired  man. 

— Frederick  Wallace, 


cabinet-makers.  The  result  entails  a  huge 
amount  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  resource- 
fulness. The  property  man  may  be  described 
as  the  occupant  of  every  house,  every  office, 
factory    or    other    setting   built    at    Universal, 


for  he  virtually  moves  into  the  place  after  the 
carpenters   have   finished   the   construction. 

The  property  department  at  Universal  has 
been   divided  into  the   following  subdivisions. 

First:  "Hand  prop"  division,  in  which  are 
kept  all  small  objects  which  may  be  moved  by 
hand.  This  division  includes  china,  knick- 
knacks  of  every  description  and  bottles  of  all 
sorts — including  those  used  to  contain  perfume, 
medicine  and  liquor. 

Second :  Furniture  division,  wherein  are 
kept  all  articles  of  furniture,  which  ranges 
from  every  manner  and  make  of  stove  to  grand 
pianos  and  victrolas.  Among  these  are  many 
pieces  of  antique  furniture  valued  at  high 
sums. 

Third:  Drapery  division,  in  this  section  are 
stored  within  ready  reach,  all  draperies,  win- 
dow curtains,  tapestries,  sofa  cushions,  bed- 
ding, table  linens,  portieres  and  rugs. 

Fourth:  Art  division;  where  are  kept  oil 
paintings  drawings,  mottoes,  photographs, 
jewelry,  statues  and  like  objects. 

A  minor  section  of  the  art  division,  that  is, 
minor  in  comparison  with  the  division  itself, 
is  the  arsenal.  In  four  large  rooms  are  stored 
guns  of  all  types,  dating  from  the  first  appli- 
cation of  explosive  agencies  to  the  very  latest 
army  rifle  automatic  pistol,  machine  gun  and 
small  cannon. 

One  of  the  frequent  occurrences  in  the 
property  department  is  to  receive  an  order 
from  a  cinema  director  who  may  be  500  to 
5,000  miles  awav  for  an  immediate  shipment 
of  goods  necessary  to  the  photoplay  he  is 
directing.  This  demands  haste,  arrangement 
of  transportation  and  related  matters. 

SERVICE  in  capital  letters  must  be  the 
watchword  of  the  entire  department,  for  the 
property  room  contributes  more  to  the  success 
of  a  photoplay  than  many  laymen  would  believe 
possible. 


Clock  Corner  In  Universal's  Property  Room 
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A  few  weeks  ago  when  Mitchell  Lewis  met 
"Pop"  Lubin,  as  he  is  affectionately  termed 
by  hundreds  of  people  who  knew  him  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  motion  picture  making, 
Mr.  Lubin  reminded  Lewis  of  the  time  when 
as  an  Indian  in  a  picture  being  made  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  a  glaring  anachronism 
such  as  a  New  York  milk  wagon  was  little 
reckoned  with  in  making  "stupendous  film 
productions"  of  one  reel  each,  made  to  order 
in   about  four  days. 

Lewis  was  a  member  of  one  of  these  pioneer 
companies  which  used  to  make  wild  and  woolly 
Western  pictures  in  any  convenient  suburb  of 
Gotham,  and  which  didn't  have  time  or 
patience  to  go  in  for  realism  as  much  as  they 
do  today.  "Mitch"  was  playing  an  Indian, 
with  a  five-and-ten-cent-store  wig.  One  of 
the  characters  was  going  to  disguise  himself 
as  an  Indian  and  rob  a  stage  coach,  thus  put- 
ting the  blame  for  the  crime  on  a  poor  redskin, 
who  would  afterward  probably  be  shot  with 
much    gusto   and   many   blank   cartridges. 

In  the  film  the  bandit  was  represented  as  a 
resourceful  crook,  who  should  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  cutting  off  a  horse's  tail  with  which 
to  make  his  disguise  of  long  hair  like  a  Black- 
foot.  The  idea  of  furnishing  a  lot  of  props 
in  advance  was  unheard  of  with  the  pioneer 
company,  the  usual  process  in  which  was  to 
start  out  in  the  morning  with  a  camera  and 
a  wagon  load  of  actors  and  make  the  scenes, 
sometimes  writing  the  story  on  the  way  to  the 
suburbs.  So  when  the  time  came  to  make  this 
scene,  the  only  horse  available  was  an  amiable 
looking  creature  attached  to  a  milk  wagon. 
Unfortunately,  his  tail  had  been  bobbed.  And 
Lewis  was  the  only  member  of  the  party 
possessing  a   long-haired  wig. 

The  bandit  was  resourceful  indeed.  He 
tied  the  wig  to  the  bobbed  tail  of  the  horse 
and  then  pretended  to  cut  it  off  while  the 
camera  clicked.  And  the  old  horse  looked 
around  and  watched  him  while  he  did  it. 
Such  a  tremendous  success  was  the  scene  of 
the  wild  West  episode  that  an  anachronism 
was  not  noted  until  the  picture  was  shown. 
Then  appeared  the  amiable  horse  and  the  milk 
wagon,  with  a  bold  faced  sign  which  read, 
Staten  Island  Dairy,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health 
License  No.  13567. 

But  that  was  quite  a  while  ago,  and  make-up, 
properties,  etc.,  have  improved  as  well  as  other 
details  of  making  pictures.  Mitchell  Lewis 
played  a  good  many  Indians  on  the  stage  and 
screen  since  that,  until  he  had  collected  quite 
a  lot  of  photographs  of  redskins  from  which 
he  gathered  data  of  how  Indians  should  really 
look. 

Among  these  photographs  he  had  a  few  of 
himself.  One  year  ago,  while  talking  with  a 
noted  student  of  Indian  life  and  history,  Lewis 
showed  his  collection  of  photographs,  among 
them  his  own  portrait. 


Mitchell  Lewis  As  An  Indian — And  a  Good 
One,  Too 

The  collector  and  authority  on  Indians 
paused  over  that  one  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  remarked,  "You,  know,  that  old  fellow's 
face  looks  familiar  somehow,  but  I  can't  quite 
place  him.  But  I  know  he  is  a  Sioux  by  the 
beadwork  on  the  head-dress." 

"Mitch"  smiled  as  he  put  away  the  photo- 


graph, but  didn't   give  away  the   secret — that 
the   old   Sioux   was   a  moving    picture    actor, 
whose   parents   were   French-Canadians. 
Lewis  was  a  good  Indian,  all  right. 


DO    YOUR   BEST 

Do    the    very   best   that   you    can, 

Wherever   you   chance   to   be, 

Tho'    you    are    placed    in    peculiar    paths, 

Where    nothing    but    clouds    you    see. 

Oh,    do    not    stand    idle,    and    wait, 

It    is    better    I    know    by    far 

To  press  right  on  tho  you  stumble  sometimes, 

Do    your    best    wherever    you    are. 

There  are  times  when  things  go   wrong, 
When   you   feel   you    have   sadly    failed 
To    do    what   your   mind    had   planned   to   do, 
You're    by    grevious    doubts    assailed. 
Do    not    let    failure   keep   you    down. 
But    build    from    the    faults    of    the    past, 
Foundations    so    strong,    so    firm,    so    secure, 
That    through    every    trial    will    last. 

For    if    you     have     earnestly    tried 

To    do    what    you    wanted    to    do, 

Then  you  have  not  failed  and  you  never  can, 

If  you   still   keep   your   aim   in   view. 

He    cannot    fail — tho'    he    falls — 

Who   has    earnestly   tried   to    win, 

He    will    just    put    into    his    work    each    day, 

A    little    more    effort    and    vim. 

And  he   will   try  harder  to  learn, 

The    truths    that    will    help    him    succeed, 

The    things    that   he    really    ought    to    know, 

That   will    strengthen   ambition's   need. 

There    is    no    other    word    like    PREPARE 

For   those   who    are   trying   to    win, 

'Tis  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  all  doors 

To   the   realm    you   would    enter  in. 

What   matter   to   you   tho'   the   world 
Look    on    with    a    laugh    and    a    jest, 
And    skeptics    smile,    in    a    knowing   way, 
When    you    pass    through    the    "acid    test," 
'Tis   better    I'm    sure    to    press    on, 
'Tis   useless    to    sit    down    and    cry, 
Just  do  your  best  wherever  you  are, 
And    success   will   be   yours   by    and   by. 

— Clara  B.  Dice, 


Mr.  Lewis  and  His  Company  At  Yosemite  While  Doing  "The  Children  of  Banishment." 
Mr.  Lewis  Is  Second  from  Right.     The  Girl  Is  Bessie  Eyton,  His  Leading  Woman 
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Awarded    First  Prize   in  American 
Ambition's  First  Novel  Contest 

By  JOHN  BERRY 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

Guy  Trevor,  when  motoring  in  the  downtown  section  of  New  York  City, 
meets  Anne  Grieve  by  rescuing  her  from  a  runaway,  and  they  motor  out  to 
where  she  lives — a  barren  wasteland  beyond  the  Bronx.  There  he  learns 
that  she  knows  many  things  concerning  his  past  life  and  his  eccentric  father, 
who  lives  in  a  so-called  Black  House  in  Italy.  He  is  amazed  at  her  faculty  for 
being  able  to  tell  him  about  his  family,  since  he  has  never  met  her  before,  and 
he  is  so  infatuated  with  her  that  he  proposes  marriage.  She  at  first  resents, 
but  when  he  offers  to  take  her  to  his  father's  home,  she  agrees,  first  telling 
him  who  she  is  and  that  she  has  selected  this  barren  wasteland  as  her  home 
to  hide  and  to  wander  about  unmolested  in  search  of  information  concerning 
her  past.  Night  after  night  and  day  after  day  Trevor  motors  to  her  hut,  and 
together  they  roam  about  the  wastelands.  An  elf-like  creature  by  the  name  of 
Sal,  who  picks  rubbish  from  the  heaps  of  debris,  is  Anne's  only  real  companion, 
and  from  a  distance  she  craftily  watches  Trevor's  love-making,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  teases  Anne.  One  day  when  Trevor  makes  his  daily  visit  to 
Anne's  hut,  he  tells  her  of  a  telegram  he  received,  announcing  his  father's 
death,  and  that  he  will  be  gone  abroad  a  few  weeks  to  attend  to  the  funeral 
details.  While  he  is  absent,  Paul  Lester,  who  has  treacherous  designs,  calls 
at  the  hut,  and  after  a  heated  argument,  Anne  fells  him  with  a  blow  on  the  head, 
for  she  has  long  determined  to  kill  him  on  account  of  his  constant  hounding  her. 
When  Lester  rallies  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  spot  of  blood  is  left  on  the  rocks 
near  Anne's  door,  and  when  Sal  taunts  her  about  murdering  him,  she  really  feels 
frightened  and  is  glad  when  Trevor  returns  from  his  foreign  trip.  He  learns 
of  the  attempted  murder  through  Sal,  who  points  to  the  spot  of  blood,  and 
when  Anne  shakes  Sal,  Sal  determines  to  have  vengeance,  and  asserts  she  will 
follow  her  to  the  Black  House  across  the  sea.  Trevor  then  tells  Anne  how 
his  father  made  him  take  the  name  of  Trevor  in  lieu  of  Tremaine,  and  also 
that  his  father  was  insane  for  years,  and  that  the  murderer  of  his  father  is  not 
known.  This  does  not  concern  Anne  as  much  as  her  anxiety  to  cover  up  the 
spot  of  blood,  which  would  reveal  her  crime  to  the  authorities.  When  Trevor 
finally  sees  the  blood  he  senses  that  Anne  was  the  murderess  as  intimated  by 
Sal.  That  night  they  decide  to  leave  this  place,  and  they  ride  to  the  church, 
and  the  Daughter  of  the  Mist  becomes  Mrs.  Guy  Trevor.  Their  trip  across 
the  ocean  proves  uneventful,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  Black  House  Anne 
is  horrified  at  the  gloomy,  ebon-walled  mansion  on  the  barren  hill.  When 
eating  their  first  meal  a  servant  by  the  name  of  Simkins,  who  has  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  looks  at  Anne  in  such  a  strange  way  that  Trevor  remarks 
that  she  has  made  an  impression  on  him,  which  mystifies  Anne.  While  she 
composes  herself  from  his  searching  glances,  a  letter  arrives,  addressed  to 
her,  and  the  contents  frighten  her.  Trevor  wants  to  know  what  it  contains, 
and  she  tells  him  it  means  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  suburb.  He  wants  to 
accompany  her  on  account  of  the  roads  being  very  dark,  but  she  refuses,  and 
she  leaves  him.  After  she  is  gone,  and  Trevor  anxiously  awaits  her  return  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  strange  request,  Paul  Lester,  disguised  as  a  physician 
and  using  the  name  of  Obadiah  Rattray,  M.  D.,  sends  a  card  in  to  Trevor  by 
Simkins.  Simkins  tells  Trevor  that  the  strange  caller  keeps  continually  smiling 
and  causes  Trevor  to  wonder  who  this  stranger  might  be,  not  suspecting  that 
it  was  Lester.  Rattray  and  a  colleague  enter  the  library  and  tell  Trevor  he  is 
insane  and  proceed  to  take  him  to  the  madhouse.  Trevor  objects,  and  a  con- 
flict ensues,  with  the  result  that  Trevor  is  overpowered  and  strangled.  Then 
they  feel  that  Trevor  is  temporarily  out  of  the  way  and  proceed  to  carry  his 
body  from  the  room.  In  the  doorway  they  find  Anne,  who  senses  that  the  note 
from  Lester  was  only  a  ruse  to  absent  her  from  the  house.  At  the  point  of  a 
pistol  she  commands  them  to  stop.  Amazed  at  her  unexpected  appearance  on 
the  scene,  they  halt  and  stand  stupefied.  Anne  compels  them  to  carry  Trevor 
to  the  adjoining  room.  They  at  first  demur,  noticing  the  seriousness  of  her 
countenance.  Despite  his  disguise,  Anne  recognizes  Rattray  as  Paul  Lester. 
Thwarted  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  putting  Trevor 
out  of  the  way,  he  pleads  with  Anne  to  aid  him  to  get  possession  of  the 
Tremaine  fortune.  She  refuses,  and  Lester  taunts  her  about  being  a  murderess, 
but  she  stands  firm  in  her  loyalty  to  Trevor  and  tells  him  Trevor  will  never 
know  what  really  happened  on  the  wasteland.  When  Trevor  awakes  in  the 
morning  his  head  is  ringing  from  the  effects  of  the  struggle  the  night  previous, 
and  in  taking  to  Anne,  he  learns  the  designs  of  Rattray,  and  determines  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  hereditarily  insane,  by  hunting  for  his  family  tree  record, 
and  concludes  to  be  on  guard  whenever  Lester  again  appears  on  the  scene! 
And   then — but   read   the   following   chapters. 


"This  isn't  so  funny,"  he  murmured  reflectively. 

"But  we're  too  sharp  for  him,"  she  answered  reassuringly.  "Now 
listen,  my  dear— but  don't  worry  about  it.  If  we  had  kept  him  here 
against  his  will  he  would  have  a  clear  case  against  us.  He  would 
say:  'I  went  to  the  Black  House  on  a  legal,  medical  and  humane 
errand.  This  madman  Trevor  and  his  wife  received  me  roughly, 
assaulted  me  and  kept  me  under  lock  and  key'— all  of  which  would 
make  us  amenable  to  the  law.  At  this  stage  of  the  fame  we  simply 
had  to  let  them  go." 

"You  say  they  would  have  a  clear  case  against  us.  Since  they 
failed  in  their  first  effort  to  take  me  to  an  asylum,  why  don't  they 
go  to  law  and  succeed?" 

"But  that's  a  new  phase  of  the  question.  They  would  have  a 
case,  were  we  to  assault  them  and  imprison  them  here.  But  since 
we  did  neither,  they  have  no  case  at  all." 

He  regarded  her  with  fervid  admiration.  "By  Jove,  my  dear, 
you're  a  regular  lawyer !" 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Laughing,  she 
broke  from  his  embrace  and  ran  to  the  window.  She  halted  suddenly, 
then  stood  gazing  out  into  the  foggy  morning. 

Trevor,  who  had  started  after  her,  noted  the  almost  instantaneous 


paling  of  her  cheek.     He  hurried  to  her  side  and  looked  out  with 
her.     But  only  the  gray  landscape  met  his  gaze. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

Anne  shuddered.     "Sal  .  .  ."  she  whispered. 

"Sal  ?"   he   echoed,   puzzled. 

"Out  there  in  those  pines — or  did  I  only  imagine  it?"  She 
gazed  intently.     "If  it  weren't  for  the  mist " 

"But  who  is  Sal?"  he  queried. 

"Don't  you  remember  Sal,  the  imp  of  the  wasteland?" 

He  laughed.     "That  poor  little  creature   over  here   in  Wales? 

Nonsense,  Anne.    But  why  are  you  so  agitated?    Even  if  she  is 

here  it  wouldn't  mean  anything  to  you,  would  it?" 

"Why  .  .  .  no,  of  course  not." 

At  that  moment   Simkin  announced  breakfast. 
CHAPTER  XI 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  Anne,  in  a  warm 
fur-lined  cape  and  hood,  descended  the  hall  stairs  and  entered  the 
library.  Seeing  Trevor  reading,  she  tiptoed  to  him  and  peeped  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  book.     It  was  a  work  on  nervous  disorders. 

"Fie!"  she  cried.     "Can't  you  find  anything  better  to  read?" 

He  flushed  and  closed  the  book.  "It  just  happened  to  be  lying 
around.     Are  you  going  out  for  a  walk — and  may  I  go  with  you  ?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Guy,  but " 

"But  what -?"     He  sprang  to  his  feet.     "Have  you  received 

another  message  from  Lester?" 

"Scarcely — so  soon,"  she  laughed.  "My  dear,  you  mustn't  excite 
yourself.  I'm  simply  going  to  the  village  on  a  very  personal  errand 
of  my  own." 

"In  the  car,  of  course  ?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  walk." 

" Alone  ?"  ! 

"Why  not?" 

"It's  such  a  long  way — and,  besides,  Lester  may  be  hanging 
around  to  kidnap  you " 

"But  I'm  the  very  last  person  he  wants !  What  could  he  possibly 
do  with  me?  You  are  the  master  of  the  Black  House — I'm  only 
your  wife." 

"I  don't  see  the  force  of  your  argument,  Anne.  He  might  try 
to  put  you  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  get  at  me  more  easily " 

She  tried  not  to  laugh  at  him.  "It  will  be  some  time  before  he 
ventures  here  again.  Besides,  he  doubtless  thinks  you  can  defend 
yourself " 

"And  I  can — better  than  he  dreams!" 

"You  mean ?" 

"I'll  kill  him  on  sight!" 

"Don't  do  such  a  foolish  thing !"  she  cried.  "I'd  even  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  pistol  so  you  couldn't  use  it — if  I  were  not  absolutely 
sure  Lester  is  gone."  She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders — a  pretty 
and  unaffected  gesture  of  hers — then  raised  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
" You  love  me?" 

"Love   you ?     I   can't  bear  to   have   you   out   of   my 

Promise    me    you    won't    go    on    any 
errands " 


more    of    these 


sight, 
mysterious 


.     .     .     then   he    suddenly 
He  hurried  to  the  window. 


"I  promise !" 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again 
became  conscious  that  she  had  left  him 
She  was  already  descending  the  piazza  steps  and  passing  under  the 
Lombardy  poplars.  She  turned,  waved  him  an  au  revoir,  then  disap- 
peared down  the  hill. 

It  was  a  picturesque  walk  to  Caermarthen — and  a  long  one.  Anne 
met  no  one  on  the  way.  The  continuous  steep  hills  that  almost  made 
a  canon  of  the  road  seemed  sentiently  looking  down  upon  her  not 
unkindly;  and,  as  she  knew  mountains,  and,  therefore,  loved  them, 
she  felt  a  measure  of  peace  unknown  to  her  for  years — and  that,  too, 
despite  the  disquieting  nature  of  her  errand. 

When  she  went  up  the  one  straggling  street  of  Caermarthen,  a 
typical  Welsh  village  on  a  hillside,  night  was  beginning  to  fall.  She 
walked  slowly  and  inspected  the  cottages  on  either  hand  closely.  Some 
of  the  window-shades  were  already  lowered.  That  was  the  cruel  fate 
of  it !  .  .  .  .  Now  that  she  had  to  look  into  those  houses,  now 
that  it  was  imperative     .... 

A  sound  ....  the  laugh  of  a  child  ....  the  laugh 
of  the  wasteland    .... 

Anne  halted,  then  stood  motionless  listening.  A  villager  passed 
by,  turning  and  looking  at  her  curiously ;  another  did  the  same ; 
another — an  old  sea-r'og  with  his  pipe  perched  up  to  meet  the  visor 
of  his  rakish  cap — stooped  and  asked  her  in  thick  Welsh  if  he  could 
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direct  her  anywhere.  She  did  not  answer.  She  had  not  heard  him. 
She  was  back  on  the  wasteland,  in  that  whitest  of  moonlight     .... 

The  old  sea-dog  toiled  on  up  the  street.  At  the  corner  he  ran 
into  a  group  of  villagers  who  were  curiously,  suspiciously,  regarding 
Anne.  They  were  not  yet  aware  that  she  was  the  new  mistress  of 
the  Black  House.  The  ancient  seaman  even  went  so  far  as  to  tap 
his  furrowed  forehead  as  indicative  of  the  stranger's  trouble;  and 
the  others  shook  their  heads  dubiously.  Already  the  darkness  of  the 
falling  night  was  gathering  Anne's  half-tenuous  form  unto  itself ;  and 
one  of  the  villagers,  an  old  woman  with  a  chin  of  Mother  Goose  sharp- 
ness, whispered  direfully  that  she  was  a — witch  ! 

But  Anne  still  stood  motionless,  her  ears  attuned,  her  very  soul 
waiting  ....  And  again  came  that  odd  sound,  that  crescendo 
of  impish  mirth,  that  chromatic  of  grotesquerie,  that  voice  of  the 
wasteland !  Anne,  shivering,  turned  and  sped  down  the  street,  out  of 
the  town,  out  on  the  road  again,  where  the  hills — her  real  friends — 
protected  her  with  their  shadows  from  the  betraying  light  of  an 
early  moon. 

And  now  her  thoughts  grew  clearer.  Her  fears  subsided.  Sal 
had,  indeed,  come  across  the  sea,  as  she  had  threatened.  Well,  what 
of  it?  What  harm  could  she  do  to  Anne,  to  Anne's  husband?  She 
was  only  a  child,  red,  abnormal,  it  was  true — yet  helpless.  There  was 
no  mystery  about  her  arrival — Lester  had  brought  her  with  him,  of 
course,  in  the  hope  that  her  hatred  of  Anne,  together  with  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  spilled  blood,  might  annoy  and  embarrass  Trevor's  wife. 

But  the  moonlight  was  beautiful,  irresistible;  and  the  mistress 

of  the  Black  House  had  a  diverting  and  romantic  walk  home. 

CHAPTER  XII 

When  Anne  ascended  the  hill  she  found  Trevor  waiting  for  her 
under  the  Lombardy  poplars.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  the  moonlight 
mottling  it,  and  his  manner  evinced  ill-suppressed  agitation. 

"Welcome  home!"  he  cried,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  gaiety. 
"This  was  a  grisly  joke  you  played  on  me— staying  out  long  after 
nightfall " 

" You  won't  lecture  me,  dear?" 


She  tucked  the  paper  into  the  bosom  of  her  gown.  Trevor  had 
not  stirred.     Now  to  learn  the  way  to  the  East  door     .... 

"You  haven't  shown  me  through  the  house  yet,"  she  remarked." 

"Eh ?     Oh,  yes.     I'll  do  so  in  the  morning." 

"Thank  you.     Does  the  house  face  north?" 

"Yes." 

"To  be  sure — the  compass  has  always  been  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries to  me.     Then  yonder  is  east?" 

"Yes." 


"Not  this  time — but  what  have  you  been  doing?'" 

"Guy !  Don't  you  remember  you  promised  you  wouldn't  ask  any 
questions  ?" 

"How  much  longer  must  I  keep  that  absurd  promise?  Why 
don't  you  take  me  into  your  confidence  ?" 

"I  can't — now." 

"Nothing  but  mystery  wherever  I  turn !"  he  cried,  bitterly.  "And 
you  only  add  to  it." 

"Please  be  patient  a  while  longer,  Guy.    If  you  only  knew " 

"Exactly!     If  I  only  knew     .     .     .     ." 

"You  shall  know — soon.     Don't  make  it  hard  for  me." 

The  entreaty  in  her  eyes  touched  him.  He  kissed  her  and  they 
entered  the  house. 

She  made  a  quick  toilet  for  the  late  dinner  and  in  a  few  moments 
joined  Trevor  in  the  huge  dining-room,  the  gloomiest  of  all  the  Black 
House.  Her  walk  to  Caermarthen  and  back  had  given  her  color  and 
animation,  and  to  her  young  husband's  idealizing  gaze  she  had  never 
seemed  so  beautiful. 

She  was  at  once  struck  with  the  unwonted  abstraction  in  which 
Simkin  seemed  to  be  plunged.  He  brought  in  the  soup  without  his 
customary  subtle  smile  or  the  successive  electric  glances  with  which 
he  usually  favored  his  new  mistress.  His  face,  too,  was  pale — almost 
haggard. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  she  asked  between  courses. 

Trevor's  eyes  twinkled.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  as  mad 
as  I  am." 

Her  answering  laugh  was  a  trifle  nervous.  "You  don't  need  to 
be  carried  off  to  a  madhouse,  my  dear — you're  in  one  now.  The 
Black  House  is  a  mad  enough  madhouse  for  Paul  Lester  even !  You 
say  your  father  was  mad — Simkin  is  mad — you're  mad — while  I  may 
be  raving  tomorrow !" 

He  took  her  bizarre  mirth  half  seriously.  "The  atmosphere  of 
this  place  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.     Let's  go  away." 

"What !     Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"Why  not  ?" 

"You  don't  know  what  you  ask,  Guy.  Our  departure  at  this  time 
would  be  a  virtual  surrender.     You're  safer  here  than  anywhere  else." 

At  this  moment  Simkin  again  entered.  Trevor  turned  away 
dispiritedly  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  Anne's  gaze  was  lowered  as  she 
waited  for  the  serving  of  the  course. 

When  her  plate  was  placed  before  her  she  saw  a  folded  note  in  it. 
Startled,  she  glanced  up  at  Simkin.  He  did  not  meet  her  eyes.  He 
simply  set  down  the  dishes  very  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  Trevor,  a 
prey  to  moodiness,  still  looked  into  the  fire. 

Simkin,  studiously  avoiding  her  gaze,  withdrew.  Trevor  remained 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  She  unfolded  the  note  noiselessly, 
spread  it  on  her  lap  and  read : 

"I  must  see  you  tonight.     I  have  something  to  say  to 

you.     I  will  wait  at  the  East  door  until  you  come. — Simkin." 


" The  lake  is  in  that  direction,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"It's  such  a  fascinating  body  of  water." 

"Hm — so  my  father  used  to  say.  The  east  door,  opening  from 
his  study,  leads  to  it." 

"That's  a  room  I'm  eager  to  see.     Where  is  it?" 
"Across  the  hall."     He  sighed  and  rose.     "Do  you  mind?"    .     .    . 
"Yes  ?" 

He  hesitated.  "I  know  this  is  rather  ungallant  of  me,  but  do 
you  mind  if  I  ask  you  to  excuse  me  now?     Somehow  the  sight  of  food 

sickens  me  tonight.     I'm  going  to  the  library " 

"To  finish  the  book  on  nervous  disorders ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  unexpected  gravity.  "I'll  wait  for 
you  there." 

"When  he  had  gone  she  dropped  the  note  into  the  fireplace,  then 
?■  itly  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  dead  man's  study.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  door  in  the  opposite  wall  opened,  and  she  saw,  a 
silhouette  against  the  brilliant  moonlight,  the  stalwart  form  of  Simkin. 

"Is  it  you ?"  he  queried  in  muffled  tones. 

"Yes.     What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Come " 

"Where ?" 

"To  the  lake." 

Anne  did  not  ask  his  reason.     She  knew  he  had  one,  which  would 
be  divulged  in  good  time.     They  hastened  over  the  moonlit  space,  and, 
getting  under  cover  of  the  friendly  shadows,  soon  reached  the  lake. 
"Is  it  frozen?"  she  asked. 

"No.     It  has  too  much  motion — it  shivers  continually." 
"Shivering    water !"    she    exclaimed,    shivering    herself.     "That 
sounds  uncanny.     What  gives  it  the  motion?" 

"The  hundreds  of  springs  in  its  depths.  In  the  daytime  it  is 
black,  like  the  Black  House ;  at  night — see  ! — it  is  a  murky  gray." 

But  she  did  not  look  at  the  lake.  She  looked  at  him.  Who  was 
he,  this  man  of  almost  poetic  speech,  this  superb  butler  telling  her  of 
shuddering  water,  gray  in  the  night  and  black  in  the  day  ? 

"We  have  wandered  into  irrelevancies,"  she  rebuked  him.  "You 
wrote  you  had  something  to  say  to  me." 

"Yes — but  look  at  the  lake  first.     One  gets  the  best  view  from 

here " 

Was  it  an  evasion?  Was  he  repenting  of  having  written  the 
note  ?  His  perfect  composure  baffled  her.  So  she  turned  from  his 
fine  profile  and  looked  at  the  lake,  as  he  had  asked. 

It  was  half  a  mile  in  circumference  and  lay  in  a  slight  depression. 
Above  it  hung  a  mist,  seemingly  an  exhalation,  quite  its  second  half, 
mottled  with  moonbeams.  To  the  right  a  forest  of  stripling  pines 
stretched  away  in  the  vague  distance. 

Simkin  smiled  flittingly.     "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"It's   repellent,  yet   alluring — like   everything  else   at   the   Black 
House." 

They  went  on  a  few  paces,  Simkin  the  while  peering  at  the  few 
belated  snow-drifts  left  from  the  last  storm,  and  at  the  quivering 
water.     Suddenly  he  halted. 

"It  isn't  here,"  he  said.     "It's  gone     .     .     .     ." 

"What ?" 

"It." 

She  was  held  by  the  spell  of  his  eyes.  "And  you  were  going  to 
show  it  to — me?" 

"Yes     .     .     .     for  I  did  it  for  your  sake." 

She  was  astonished.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on  hers — gravely,  por- 
tentously. She  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  laugh  it  off — to  make  light  of 
it,  of  him,  despite  his  impressive  bearing.  But  the  forced  mirth  died 
on  her  lips.     For  the  moment  his  personality  dominated  her. 

"I  did  it  for  your  sake,"  he  repeated,  "and  I  felt  a  dreadful  joy 
in  the  doing."  His  face  seemed  to  grow  more  swarthy  even  in  that 
whitest  of  moonlight.  "Don't  look  at  me  askance.  I  had  to  do  it. 
The  stars  decreed  it." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  took  refuge  in  stupidity.     "Was 
it  really  for  my  sake,  mine  alone?" 
"Yours  and — mine." 

" What  do  you  mean?" 

He  smiled.  "At  first  I  hesitated  to  bring  you  here,  thinking  you 
might  be  frightened — you  who  have  the  courage  of  a  dozen  men." 

It  was  difficult  to  follow  his  mood.     " Was  it  so  horrible  ?" 

"It  would  have  tried  the  nerve  of  the  average  woman." 
"Won't  you  tell  me  what  it  was?" 

"I  can't — now.  It's  gone  ....  gone."  He  made  a  sweep- 
ing gesture  and  his  voice  trembled — his  first  signs  of  emotion.     "Even 
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if  it  were  here  I  might  be  afraid  to  show  it  to  you     .     .     . 
yet  I  did  it  for  you."  .    . 

"If  you  did  it  for  me  you  should  tell  me  what  it  is— so  1  could 

thank  you "  ,  ,  ,  .  ., 

Her  half-playful  sophistry   seemed  only   to   deepen  his  gravity. 

"The  fact  that  it  was  done  for  you  is  the  main  reason  I  don't  tell  you. 

"I  don't  understand " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  understand."  , 

"Then  why  did  you  write  me  the  note  ?     Why  did  you  bring  me 

here?"     Her   tone  was   reproachful.     "In  the   first   place   it   seemed 

rather  off-color  to  me— now  it  strikes  me  as  down-right  silly." 

He    smiled    amusedly.     "Even    that    won't    make    me    open    my 

1PS  "You  did  it  for  me     ...     .     Was  it  something  very  terrible  ?" 

"You  might  think  so."  .  ; 

She  seized  the  opportunity  to  confound  him.  So — its  not  the 
great  service  you  rendered  me,  but  the  fear  that  I  might  not  praise 
you  enough  for  it  that  keeps  you  silent." 

His  reproachful  eyes  shamed  her.  "I— I  didn't  mean  quite  that. 
It's  all  so  mysterious — I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  think — " 

He  met  her  half  way.  "I  know  how  disappointed  you  are.  Yet 
I'm  sorry  I  brought  you  here  even  though  my  self-imposed  silence 
places  me  in  a  ridiculous  light.     Soon  everything  will  become  as  plain 

She  sighed.    "This  terrible  Black  House  !   With  what  malevolence 

it  seems  to  crush  one !     Its  black  walls,  this  hideous  lake,  you all 

reek  with  mystery.  I  sometimes  feel  like  listening  to  your  master's 
pleadings  to.  . . ." 

"Yes—?" 

" — To  go  away."  .  . 

His  eyes  flashed  amazement,  incredulity,  opposition,  even  defiance. 
"You  mustn't  leave  here.  Your  fight— and  his— must  be  made  here. 
This  is  your  point  of  vantage.  Leave  the  Black  House,  and  he— you— 
all  of  us  are  defeated — " 

"All  of  us—?    What  do  you  mean  by  all?    Yourself? 

"Yes,"  he  answered  coolly,  "myself." 

She  shrank  from  him.  "Who  are  you  ?  You  assume  a  tone  of 
masterfulness  strangely  at  variance  with  your  position  as  servant  in 
this  household.    How  are  you  bound  up  in  his  fate — in  mine  ?" 

"For  the  answer  to  that  question  you  must  ask  Fate  itself." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  again  entreating  an  explanation  when  a 
curious,  unfamiliar  sound  proceeded  from  the  direction  of  the  wood. 

It  was  the  same  sound  she  had  heard  that  evening  in  the  village a 

laugh,  the  laugh  of  Sal,  the  laugh  of  the  wasteland. 

Involuntarily  she  looked  at  Simkin.     His  start  was  genuine. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

She  hesitated.  Both  were  trying  to  pierce  the  shadowy  wood 
with  wide  eyes. 

"The cry  of  a  night-bird,"  she  replied  at  last. 

"It  sounds  like  the  voice  of  a  child — !" 

"No,  no. . .  ." 

"Shall  we  go  up  into  the  wood  and  see?" 

"No — let's  return  to  the  house." 

He  looked  at  her.  Her  gaze  fell.  Then  they  retraced  their  steps. 
At  the  east  door  Simkin  bade  her  good-night — and  that  was  all. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

It  was  the  gray  of  the  morning.  With  aching  head  Anne  sat  at 
the  window  of  her  room.  She  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  She  was 
beginning  a  desperate  day. 

There  was  work  for  her  to  do.  First  she  must  see  Simkin  and 
try  to  coax  from  him  his  secret.  If  her  efforts  proved  futile  she  must 
examine  the  lake,  its  shores  and  surroundings,  in  the  hope  of  making 
some  discovery  on  her  own  account;  then  she  must  overcome  her 
fanciful  fears  in  regard  to  Sal  and  try  to  trace  the  child  and  learn 
the  reason  of  her  presence  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  she  must  hunt 
with  Trevor  through  the  family  records,  after  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  a  plain  narrative  of  Lester  and  Mack's  visit,  send 
it  to  Trevor's  lawyers  and  request  them  to  advise  with  her. 

What  would  Trevor's  feelings  be  this  morning?  Would  the 
Black  House  still  disquiet  him?  And  if  she  opposed  him,  would  Simkin 
join  his  mysterious  opposition  with  hers? 

She  made  her  toilet  hastily,  half  afraid  of  the  great  high  room 
with  its  silence  and  shadows,  then  descended  the  stairs,  hurried 
through  the  dead  man's  study  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  She  was  gazing  spellbound  at  the  quivering  waters 
when  footsteps  suddenly  sounded  behind  her,  and  she  turned  and  saw 
Simkin.     He  had  come  from  the  pine  forest. 

"Good-morning,"  he  said  cheerily,  showing  no  signs  of  the  fantasy 
of  last  night.     "You're  out  early." 

"I'm  on  a  tour  of  inspection,"   she   replied   significantly.     "And 


you — ; 


"So  am  I." 

" — Have  you  found  anything?" 

"No.     Nor  will  you." 


She  gazed  musingly  across  the  shivering  lake,  then  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  suddenly.  "I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  told  me  last  night 
— or  rather,  what  you  refused  to  tell  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  it's  your 
duty  to—" 

"I  gave  you  my  final  answer  last  night,"  he  interrupted ;  then  he 
tipped  his  hat  and  went  on  towards  the  Black  House. 

She  stood  motionless,  plunged  in  thought;  then,  sighing  heavily, 
skirted  the  unquiet  waters  to  the  pine  wood.  And  here  in  the  drifted 
snow  she  found  a  naive  fragmentary  string  of  small  footprints,  the 
footprints  of  a  child.  She  traced  them  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  where 
thy  suddenly  disappeared.    They  were  Sal's. 

She  was  prepared  for  the  discovery,  yet  her  heart  sank  as  she 
looked  at  them.  It  was  not  the  child  that  she  feared,  however;  it 
was  not  the  role  that  Sal  was  destined  to  play  in  the  Black  House 
drama,  whatever  that  role  might  be;  it  was  the  portentous  fact  that 
Sal  was  associated  with  Paul  Lester. 

She  hurried  back  to  the  Black  House  and  found  Trevor  waiting 
for  her  in  the  breakfast-room.  He  greeted  her  with  a  laugh  and  a 
kiss.  She  wondered  what  had  made  him  so  cheerful,  and  he,  divining 
her  thoughts,  explained  that  it  was  a  night's  good  sleep  and  the 
unwonted  sunshine. 

He  had  some  interesting  news  for  her  also.  During  the  time 
she  was  on  her  "tour  of  inspection,"  as  she  had  described  it  to 
Simkin,  Trevor  had  been  on  one  as  well.  He  had  been  up  in  the 
attic  searching  for  the  family  tree  and  the  family  Bible.  He  had 
looked  into  every  old  trunk,  every  old  chest,  every  nook  and  corner 
only  to  find  the  objects  of  his  hunt — gone.  And  he  insisted  that  his 
search  had  been  a  most  exhaustive  one.  He  told  the  story  with 
much  farcical  gusto,  regarding  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
family  records  as  a  joke.  And  Anne  laughed  with  him,  although 
she  had  trouble  in  keeping  keen  anxiety  below  the  surface. 

After  breakfast  Trevor  had  business  with  some  of  the  tenants 
on  the  estate,  who  were  waiting  to  see  him;  and  Anne  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her  to  begin  investigations 
anent  the  lost  Bible  and  family  tree.     She  summoned  Simkin. 

"How  long  have  the  servants  been  here?"  she  asked. 

"For  years,  with  one  exception — Johanna  Lane,  the  second  house- 
maid. I  engaged  her  last  March.  She's  a  good,  quiet  girl,  with 
a  strangely  colorless  face  and  light  eyes.  She  did  her  work  well 
from  the  beginning." 

"Was  there  any  other  servant  engaged  here  within  the  year 
who  left  before  the  year's  end?" 

"Yes — an  under-gardener  named  Duggan.  He  came  in  the  early 
summer  and  left  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards  of  his  own  accord. 
None  of  us  knew  where  he  went.     He  was  tall  and  dark." 

She  thought  a  moment.  "Simkin,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Caer- 
marthen  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  this  man  Duggan.  And  now 
please   send  Johanna   Lane   here." 

The  butler  bowed  and  withdrew.  In  a  moment  the  maid  responded 
to  Anne's  summons. 

Johanna  Lane  was  apparently  about  twenty  years  old,  short  and 
rather  fleshy,  with  a  shockingly  pale  face,  large  light  eyes  and 
coarse  thin  hair.  Indeed,  the  hair,  skin  and  eyes  were  all  of  the 
same  tint — a  kind  of  grayish  yellow.  There  was  a  sullen  droop  of  her 
thick,  pallid  lips,  and  something  indefinable  slept  in  her  eyes. 

"Johanna,"  Anne  said,  gazing  at  her  steadily,  "why  did  you  take 
the  family  Bible  from  the  garret?" 

The  maid  seemed  stupefied.  "I  take  the  Bible,  ma'am?  What 
Bible?" 

The  test  was  made.  And  Anne  was  satisfied.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  that  utter  astonishment  and  innocence. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Anne  gently.  "I  was  wrong  in  suspect- 
ing you — you  must  excuse  me  on  the  score  that  I  as  your  mistress 
am  not  yet  acquainted  with  you." 

Johanna  left  the  room  stolidly.  Once  out  in  the  hall,  she  turned 
and  looked  back.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Anne  did  not  see  her  just 
then — she  would  have  seen  hate  in  the  horrible  eyes. 

Trevor,  in  the  reaction  from  last  night's  morbidness,  was  in  the 
mood  to  enjoy  the  neighborhood  gossip  that  was  so  loquaciously 
discussed  by  his  tenants;  and  he  lingered  with  them  an  unconscion- 
able while,  drinking  ale  with  them  and  playing  the  part  of  country 
squire  with  considerable  unction — all  of  which  gave  Anne  further 
opportunities  to  carry  on  her  investigations.  She  hunted  through 
the  attic  herself  in  the  belated  hope  that  Trevor  might  have  been 
hurried  or  careless ;  but  her  desperately  minute  search  was  unavailing. 
And  Simkin,  who  made  a  record  trip  to  the  village  and  back,  brought 
just  one  little  clue — Duggan  had  been  seen  by  a  farm  hand  in  the 
early  part  of  June  trudging  down  the  road  carrying  a  good-sized 
package. 

In  the  afternoon  Anne  wrote  to  Trevor's  lawyers.  Trevor 
himself,  whose  delightfully  normal  mood  of  the  morning  still  con- 
tinued, offered  advice  and  suggestions,  showing  his  keen  interest 
in  the  recent  dramatic  events.  The  joint  labor  of  writing  the  long 
letter  was  a  pleasure  to  both  the  young  husband  and  wife. 

Trevor  evinced  a  mental  grasp  and  discrimination  that  surprised 
and  overjoyed  Anne.  How  different  the  two  personalities  that 
seemed  to  constitute  his  real  self— one  the  creature  of  weird  imagin- 
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ings  and  concomitant  dreams,  the  other  a  normal  being  of  health 
and  happiness !  Anne,  by  nature  an  analyst,  was  baffled  by  this 
psychical  phenomenon.  But  if  she  did  not  quite  understand  this 
man  of  fascinating  paradox,  she  could  at  least  love  him;  and  she 
did  love  him — more  and  more  each  day.  Indeed,  it  was  the  element 
of  mystery  in  both — in  Trevor's  subtler  gradations  of  personality 
and  in  Anne's  past — that  so  vivified  and  made  so  romantically  rare 
their  love  each  for  the  other. 

But  love  that  is  fed  by  wonders  and  the  ultra  charms  of  the 
intangible  and  occult  has  its  dangers 

Trevor's  happy  frame  of  mind  lasted  through  the  afternoon  and 
even  through  dinner,  although  an  unusual  incident  perturbed  him 
somewhat.  He  suddenly  asked  Anne  if  she  did  not  think  it  time  for 
him  to  discontinue  using  the  name  Trevor  and  begin  calling  himself 
by  his  late  father's  name — Tremaine.  Simkin,  who  was  serving, 
did  not  give  his  mistress  an  opportunity  to  answer.  With  flushed 
face  and  glittering  eyes  he  turned  to  his  master  impetuously,  almost 
ferociously. 

"You  have  no  right  to  the  use  of  that  name,"  he  said  tensely. 
"You  have  no  right  even  to  utter  it.     It  is  too  sacred  for  alien  lips." 

When  Trevor  recovered  from  the  shock  of  it  Simkin  had  left 
the  room.  The  young  master  of  the  Black  House  was  furiously 
angry.  He  threw  his  napkin  down,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  started 
in  the  direction  the  butler  had  gone.  Anne  followed  him  and  made 
him  halt  half  way  between  the  table  and  the  door.  She  begged  him 
to  compose  himself,  to  resume  his  dinner,  to  excuse  Simkin  on 
account  of  his  manifest  eccentricities  and  his  loyalty  to  Trevor's 
dead  father ;  and  she  concluded  by  entreating  him  to  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  a  jest.  He  was  obdurate.  He  still  threatened  a 
sound  thrashing,  dismissal,  revenges  violent  and  various.  But  when 
she  kissed  the  angrily  trembling  lips  he  managed  to  control  himself 
and  returned  to  the  table. 

In  a  moment  Simkin  re-entered  and  made  a  manly  apology,  which 
Trevor,  by  a  great  effort,  accepted.  Anne  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
but  in  her  soul  there  lurked  a  new  fear,  a  fear  not  only  of  Simkin, 
but  of  what  he  knew,  what  he  might  someday,  perhaps  in  spite  of 
himself,  disclose. 

The  great  old-fashioned  fire-place  in  the  hall  was  the  after- 
dinner  magnet  of  attraction;  and  the  master  and  the  mistress  of 
the  Black  House  sought  its  cheer  and  glow  immediately  after  the 
cheese-and-coffee.  A  big  log  from  one  of  Trevor's  own  forests 
blazed  merrily,  casting  elfin  shadows  on  the  polished  floor ;  and 
Anne,  upon  whose  exquisite  face  this  fairy  dance  of  light  and 
shade  was  executed,  had  never  been  so  surpassingly  beautiful.  The 
troop  of  shadows,  in  whimsical  adventure,  went  beyond  their  usual 
circuit  and  finding  Trevor,  who  stood  some  distance  from  the  fire- 
place, concentrated  on  his  countenance,  lost  themselves  in  his  eyes — 
where  they  remained,  a  brooding  gloom.  Anne,  the  radiant,  looked 
at  him  and  saw  it — his  other  self  returned. 

"It's  this,"  he  said  suddenly,  clenching  his  fists,  "I'm  not  going 
mad — I'm  mad  already,  just  as  Lester  said !" 

Horrified,  she  was  just  assuming  a  bantering  gaiety  to  reassure 
him  when  there  came  a  sudden  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  drive. 
She  hurried  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Up  the  hill  a  horse  of 
almost  unearthly  whiteness  was  galloping  wildly.  On  the  saddle 
was  a  man,  who,  arriving  opposite  the  window,  swayed  and  fell,  an 
inert  heap,  to  the  ground.     The  horse  neighed  madly  and  dashed  on. 

Trevor  and  Anne  hurried  out  to  the  prostrate  rider. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  she  said,  bending  over  him.  "He  has  only 
fainted." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

The  powerful  drug  cannabis  could  not  have  acted  on  Trevor 
more  surely  and  subtly  than  did  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  He 
was  excited,  exhilarated  to  a  sinister  and  abnormal  degree. 

"Let  me  see  his  face,"  he  cried  eagerly. 

Anne,  inured  to  Fate's  tangents,  was  even  more  quiet  than 
usual.  "His  face  is  towards  the  ground,"  she  said  in  monotone. 
"He  must  be  carried  into  the  house.  That  dark  place  on  the  snow 
is  blood — it  is  flowing  from  his  ankle,  there  where  the  trouser  is 
torn.  Give  me  your  handkerchief,  and  while  I'm  attending  to  the 
wound  you  run  into  the  hall  and  ring  for  Simkin." 

Her  cleverness  in  resorting  to  the  plea  of  exigency  saved  him 
from  the  ultimate  high  note  of  fury  uncurbed.  Work  makes  for 
sanity;  and  the  mere  fact  that  his  assistance  had  been  requested 
made  him  realize  his  elemental  responsibilities  as  a  human  being; 
so  he  handed  her  his  handkerchief  and  hurried  into  the  house.  She 
bent   over   the   stranger   again. 

The  wound  was  a  deep  cut  above  the  instep.  She  held  back 
the  torn  hose  and  trouser,  wound  the  handkerchief  around  it,  then 
drew  the  knot  tight  and  pinned  it.  Then  she  grasped  his  shoulders 
with  both  her  slender,  powerful  hands  and  gently  turned  him  over. 

The  moonlight  fell  on  a  face  pale  and  drawn.  The  hair  was 
rather  long  and  fair  and  waved  over  the  brow  in  soft  curls;  the 
nose  was  straight,  the  lips  curved  and  full,  the  chin  round  and  childlike. 

Trevor  was  not  long  in  bringing  Simkin,  and  in  a  moment  the 
stranger  was  lying  on   a   lounge   in  the   hall.     The   butler   ordered 


Johanna  Lane  to  make  ready  a   room,  then  went  in  person  to  the 
nearest  doctor. 

Anne  had  scarcely  put  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  the  injured  man's 
lips  when  he  shuddered  and  opened  his  eyes. 
" — Where   am   I?"   he   murmured. 

Trevor  stepped  forward  defiantly  and  answered  before  Anne 
could  interpose. 

"You  are  in  the  Black  House.  It  isn't  your  first  visit  here, 
is   it ?" 

Anne  signed  to  him  to  be  silent.  He  turned  away  sullenly.  It 
was  evident  he  believed  the  injured  man  to  be  Paul  Lester.  Anne 
took  him  aside  and  in  low  tones  begged  him  to  go  into  the  library 
and  compose  himself.     He  refused  to  leave. 

When  she  returned  to  the  stranger  he  was  plaintively  regarding 
his  bandaged  leg.  Tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes  at  sight  of  her,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand.  She  touched  it  lightly.  It  was  hot  and 
feverish. 

"You  mustn't  excite  yourself,"  she  warned  him.  "You  have 
a  fever  already.  We  have  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  a  room  is  being 
prepared." 

He  demurred.     "But   I   can't  abuse  your  hospitality " 

"You  couldn't  leave  here  tonight,"  Trevor  put  in  gruffly.  "Your 
ankle  is  wounded,  and  the  Black  House  is  miles  from  the  village." 

He  bent  over  him  suddenly.     "You  must  stay maybe  longer  than 

you  think!" 

The  stranger  smiled  wanly.  "Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  My 
name "  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  and  brought  out  his  card- 
case.  "Would  you  be  so  kind,  mine  host,  as  to  take  out  one  of  my 
cards  ?     My  poor  fingers  are  trembling  so " 

Trevor  took  out  a  card  and  read  aloud :    "  'Osmund  Fairbank.' " 

"That's    it — you've   heard   the   name   before?     No?     Really ? 

lackaday !     And  so  I  am,  after  all,  unknown  to  fame." 

"You  must  be  a  poet,"  Trevor  observed  sarcastically. 

"How  did  you  guess ?     A  sonnet  of  mine  appeared  in  the 

last  number  of  the  Poets'  Quarterly — a  bashful,   simple  little  thing 
entitled   'To   My  Finger-Bowl.'  "     He  gave  a   faint  cry ;   Anne  bent 

over  him.     "The  pain "  he  whispered.     "I'm  afraid  my  ankle 

is  broken " 

"In  other  words,  you're   going  to  make  us   a  long  visit !" 

laughed  Trevor  unpleasantly. 

There  was  a  sound  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall.  Anne  started 
nervously  and  turned  around.     Johanna  was  approaching. 

"The  West  room  is  ready,  ma'am,"  she  announced  with  a  curious 
look  at  Fairbank ;  then  she  turned  to  go.  In  the  gloom  of  the 
staircase  she  halted  and  glanced  around ;  and  whoever  could  have 
seen  her  then  would  have  marveled;  for  those  colorless  eyes  of 
hers,  fixed  on  Fairbank,  lit  gradually  to  a  culminating  brilliancy  that 
made  them  almost  attractive ;  and  her  pallid  cheeks  took  on  a  rose 
tint  never  seen  there  before.  She  hurried  from  the  hall  experiencing 
a  most  amazing  sensation — she  could  feel  her  heart  beating  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life ! 

"My  beautiful  white  mare,  my  Angel !"  exclaimed  Fairbank 
suddenly.     "Which  way  did  she  go?" 

"To  the  north,"  answered  Anne.  "I'll  go  and  send  a  man  to 
look  for  her." 

Heedless  of  Trevor's  look  of  surprise  and  Fairbank's  delighted 
protests  she  went  into  the  dining-room,  where,  in  the  darkness,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  the  two  men.  She  realized  that  it  was  an 
important,  a  fateful  moment,  the  first  moment  they  were  together 
alone.  To  witness  what  might  happen  she  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  leave  them  and  then  watch  them  unobserved. 

Trevor  was  gazing  moodily  into  the  fire.  Fairbank's  eyes  were 
closed.  Suddenly  he  opened  them  and  fixed  them  on  his  host.  Anne 
gazed — with  her  eyes,  her  heart,  her  soul.  What  did  she  see  ?  Mild 
curiosity  and  gentle  friendliness — and  no  more.  She  waited  awhile, 
but  Fairbank  closed  his  eyes  again  and  kept  them  closed.  Trevor, 
however,  turned  from  the  fire  at  last  and  riveted  his  gaze  upon  the 
white  face  of  the  intruder.  Anne's  heart  sank  at  that  look  of  agon- 
ized questioning.  It  was  a  plea  to  Fate  unuttered  and  unutterable, 
the  mute  despair  of  doom. 

Anne  rang  and  gave  orders  to  the  footman  to  scour  the  country 
for  Fairbank's  horse,  then  returned  to  the  hall.  At  the  same  moment 
Simkin  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  doctor  was  on  the  way. 

"Good.  ■ Simkin,  you  will  please  carry  Mr.  Fairbank  up- 
stairs." 

"Carry  ?"  repeated  Fairbank.     "No,  indeed !     But  if  he  will  let 

me  lean  a  wee  bit  on  his  shoulder " 

"You  couldn't  hop  up  all  those  stairs  on  one  foot,"  interrupted 
Anne  with  a  grim  smile.     "Simkin !" 

Simkin  gathered  the  stranger  up  in  his  powerful  arms  and 
started  upstairs.     Fairbank,   smiling  confusedly,  called  to  Anne: 

"If  my  white  beauty,  my  Angel,  is  found,  let  me  know.  And  if 
she  is  still  alive  please  give  her  a  lump  of  sugar  for  my  sake." 

"Good-night,"  said  Anne.  "I'll  send  the  doctor  to  you  as  soon 
as  he  comes." 

With  a  profusion  of  fervid  thanks  Osmund  Fairbank,  borne  in 
Simkin's  strong  arms  like  a  baby,  disappeared  at  the  landing.     Anne, 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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NOW  WE  TURN  TO 
HORRID  GEE-OM 

ALTHOUGH   it  is 

years  since  William 

Russell,  the  American 

star,  tore  his  hair  and 

bit    his     lip     in     the 

struggle    with   mathe- 
matics,  fairly   definite 

impressions    still 

linger    within    his 

brain-cells.     Recently, 

during  the   filming  of 

some  schoolroom 

scenes    for   "Six    Feet 

Four,"  by  Jackson  Gregory,  "Big  Bill's" 
director  suggested  that  the  blackboard  con- 
tri1  ute  to  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  setting. 
Henry  King's  wish  is  law,  so  Russell  seized 
a  piece  of  chalk  and  set  down  a  problem  in 
geometry,  with  its  solution.  He  said  he 
surprised  himself  by  the  stunt— but  then 
Russell  was  educated  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, and  one  expects  such  feats  of  Ford- 
ham  graduates.  Deponent  saith  not  who 
proved  up  the  solution,  but  we're  thinking 
it  might  be  Vola  Vale,  Russell's  leading 
woman  in  this  production. 

Geometrically  speaking,  we  never  could 
figure,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  above- 
named  star,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
algebraic  sense  enough  to  know  that  it's 
Russell  plus  hustle  that  makes  "Big  Bill" 
the  favorite  he  is  today.  Forsooth,  when 
he's  in  th  picture  he  mov  s  about  as  fast 
as  any  big  man  we  ever  saw  or  could  ever 
Lope  to  see  with  such  "specks"  as  we  we--. 


EVIDENTLY  William  Fox  believes  that 
if  the  sun  can  successfully  have  many  rays, 
so  can  the  screen.  Hence,  he  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  make  as  much  money  out  of 
Albert  Ray  as  Thomas  H.  Ince  has  made 
out  of  Charlie  Ray. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  Fox  has  no 
designs  on  eclipsing  one  Ray  with  another, 
because  it  can't  be  done,  and  we  hate  to  see 
people  try  to  do  impossible  things. 


EDWIN  STEVENS,  who  won  consid- 
erable popularity  in  musical  comedy  by  his 
graceful  dancing,  plays  the  part  of  an  old 
man,  who  dances  most  awkwardly  in  a  late 
Dorothy  Dalton  feature. 

Gee,  Edwin,  is  it  possible  the  movie  pro- 
ducers could  have  thought  that  you  could 
dance  awkwardly  better  than  you  could 
gracefully!  There's  certainly  some  "could" 
on  the  horizon. 


LLOYD  HUGHES,  a  twenty-one-year- 
old  aspirant  to  high  cinema  honors,  has 
just  made  his  debut  in  pictures  via  the  Enid 
Bennett  route. 

Oh,  well,  the  screen  must  have  its  variety 
of  constantly  changing  hues,  if  it  is  to  keep 
the  public  interest  unflagging. 


THE  recent  uprising  of  the  natives  of 
Malekula,  in  the  South  Seas,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  were  captured  by  the 
Big  Numbers  tribe  while  filming  for  Robert- 
son-Cole, has  obtained  considerable  space  in 
the  daily  papers. 

The  big  question  is:  How  in  the  world 
did  the  film  folks  succeed  in  getting  the  said 
natives  to  uprise  so  advantageously? 


"THE  MINTS  OF  HELL"  is  the  title 
of  a  late  photoplay  in  which  William 
Desmond  is  starred. 

Wonder  if  it's  got  anything  to  do  with  the 
kind  of  peppermints  the  profiteers  tell  us 
can't  be  helped  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions which  have  ceased  to  exist? 

9 

LOVE  is  what  women  want,  writes  a 
well-known  press  agent. 

In  a  pig's  eye !  We  offered  a  woman  some 
love  the  other  day  and  we  got  arrested. 
That's  how  badly  she  didn't  want  it. 


FRITZI  BRUNETTE  has  a  canary  and 
also  a  parrot. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  parrots,  say  no  more 
if  you  would  avoid  repetition. 


FRED  STONE,  the  famous  stage  come- 
dian, will,  according  to  reports,  make  three 
or  four  photoplays  during  each  summer. 

In  other  words,  he  has  a  hankering  for 
movie  work,  and  he  is  willing  to  sweat  it  out. 


BESSIE  BARRISCALE  says  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  rest  in  the  screen  star's  life. 

Has  Bessie  viewed  all  the  stars  on  the 
screen,  for,  verily,  some  of  them  rest  from 
the  time  the  picture  starts  until  it  ends. 


BERT  LYTELL  is  devoting  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  raising  bees. 

Which  beats  raising  Hades,  though  there 
is  a  sting  to  the  bee  business. 


MAY  ALLISON  hails  from  Georgia,  and 
is  proud  of  it. 

Since  she  does  hail  from  there,  it  is  only 
natural  that  Georgia  letters  should  rain  in 
upon  her. 

9 

"SMILING  BILL"  PARSONS,  the 
wealthy  comedian,  is  planning  on  taking  a 
picture-making  trip  around  the  world. 

Evidently  he  aims  to  show  us  the  real 
thing  in  going  out  "on  location,"  and,  the 
beautiful  part  of  it  is  he  does  not  have  to 
care  whether  it  pays  or  not.  No  wonder 
Bill  can  smile  so. 


IF  you  had  to  read  some  of  the  press 
sheets  issued  by  some  of  the  film  companies 
you  would  find  yourself  seriously  doubting 
the  assertion  that  veracity  is  on  the  upward 
trend. 

Some  of  said  sheets  read  like  Ananias 
h;mself. 


IN  "His  Debt,"  featuring  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  most  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  a  luxurious  gambling  house,  where  all  of 
the  games  are  played  "on  the  square." 

Where  in  the  name  of  common-sense  did 
they  ever  find  such  a  gambling  house? 


WE  were  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
Malcolm  Sherry,  the  Triangle  actor  featured 
in  "A  Place  in  the  Sun,"  will  be  prohibited 
after  July  1st. 

Really,  though,  it  isn't  even  safe  to  have 
an  intoxicating  name  any  more. 


WOULD  SHE  FALL 
FOR  THIS  CALL? 

THOMAS  EDGE- 
LOW,  the  author  of 
the  novelette,  "The 
Amateur  Adven- 
turess,"  has  created  a 
most  extraordinary 
character  as  the 
principal,  which,  in 
the  Metro  screen  ver- 
sion, is  being  played 
by  captivating  Emmy 
Wehlen. 

The  charming  star 
has  been  called  a  great  many  things  during 
the  course  of  the  plot,  but  it  was  for  her 
host  at  a  recent  house  party,  given  in  her 
honor,  to  add  another  'o  her  many  titles. 
It  was  clouding  up  as  Miss  Wehlen 
stepped  out  on  the  porch  with  her  host,  and 
the  lady,  thoughtful  for  the  star's  comfort, 
offered  her  her  car. 

"Shall  I  call  you  the  limousine?"  asked 
the  host. 

Miss  Wehlen  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

"I    don't    mind,    really,"    replied    the    chic 

little  star,  laughing,  "I've  been  called  most 

everything  else  I  guess  in  this  new  picture 

of  mine." 

But,  did  she  ever  have  anyone  call  her 
bluff? 
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TO  protect  himself  against  loss  through 
any  fatality  to  his  stars,  Thomas  H.  Ince 
has  insured  the  lives  of  each  for  $100,000. 
This  arrangement  includes  Dorothy  Dalton, 
Enid  Bennett  and  Charles  Ray. 

Gee,  how  different  it  is  with  a  writing 
member  of  a  magazine  staff.  Most  any  pub- 
lication would  count  it  a  gain  to  lose  most 
any  of  its  "stars,"  and,  after  knowing  as 
many  of  'em  as  we  do,  we  don't  blame 
nobuddy  whatsoever. 

9 

"HELL  ON  EARTH"  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  Arthur   Guy   Empey  starring  vehicle. 

But,  of  course,  you  don't  have  to  see  a 
photoplay  to  learn  that  hell  is  on  earth. 


IT  is  said  the  blindness  of  love  is  admir- 
ably portrayed  in  the  Vitagraph  picture 
entitled,  "A  Stitch  in  Time,"  in  which  Gladys 
Leslie  is  starred. 

But  what  we  want  to  know  before  we  go 
to  see  the  film  is  this:  Is  the  stitch  in  time 
taken  in  the  cracked  heart  of  someone  or 
what?  Really  we  don't  care  for  surgical 
operations  on  the  screen — or  the  operating 
table. 


SESSUE  HAYAKAWA,  the  truly  great 
Japanese  star  of  the  drama,  plays  a 
"bit"  in  Geraldine  Farrar's  recent  feature, 
"Temptation." 

Presumably  Sessue  believes  that  every 
little  bit  added  to  what  you've  got  makes 
just  a  little  bit  more.  Otherwise  we  would 
feel  constrained  to  say  that  he  made  a  big 
mistake  in  accepting  any  second-fiddle  parts, 
since  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
first-fiddlers  the  business  has  ever  produced. 

9 

ALTHOUGH  in  the  days  when  Alia 
Nazimova,  the  great  Russian  star,  struggled 
to  educate  herself  for  the  stage,  she  under- 
went privations  that  seem  impossible  to 
Americans,  once  she  embarked  upon  her 
career,  the  sheer  merit  of  her  performances 
brought  a  rather  astounding  reward.  Her 
first  engagement  brought  her  a  total  of  $50 
per  month  salary.  Today  she  gets  that 
much  per  minute  while  she  works. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  admit  frankly 
that  if  we  were  anything  like  Nazimova 
we'd  work  every  minute  of  our  life  and 
scorn   sleep. 


.  -, „ _ . 
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Ruth  Roland's  bungalow  is  still  unnamed,  and 
hundreds  of  suggestions  are  being  received  by  her 
daily.  The  contest  is  still  open  and  there  is  a 
handsome  prize  offered.  She  insists  that  she  has  no 
name  for  it  and  is  leaving  it  to  her  admirers  to 
send  in  a  really  appropriate  one.  Miss  Roland  has 
had  a  really  good  artist  do  an  oil  painting  of  her 
and  she  offers  this  as  a  prize  for  the  best  name. 
The  bungalow  is  Japanese  in  appearance  and  has 
the  usual  wide  porch  running  clear  around  it  and 
large,  airy  rooms  inside.  If  you  have  a  good  sug- 
gestion for  a  name,  send  it  to  her  at  her  new 
address  at  901  Manhattan  Place,  Los  Angeles,  and 
she   will   be   grateful   for   your  interest. 


The  Marion  Davies'  "bonnet"  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  very  closely  follows  that  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  Salvation  Army,  being  hood-like  in 
appearance,  snout-front  and  sharp  back.  It  comes 
in  various  colors  of  straw,  silk  and  straw  combina- 
tion, and  gets  its  name  from  the  bonnet  which  was 
fashioned  by  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  for  Miss  Davies, 
worn  in  her  production,  "The  Belle  of  New  York." 
When  Miss  Davies  was  asked  if  the  bonnet  might 
be  copied  and  put  on  the  market  under  her  name, 
she  graciously  gave  up  rights  to  the  exclusive  model, 
providing  her  own  chapeau  creator  was  willing. 
She  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  request  follow- 
ing a  request  from  film  fans  to  their  own  milliners 
for  a  bonnet  like  that  which  Miss  Davies  wears, 
with  the  result  that  this  hat  may  be  obtained  by 
admirers  of  the  screen  favorite. 


Dorothy  Phillips,  who  made  such  a  hit  in  "Hearts 
of  Humanity,"  has  had  to  take  a  secretary,  we  are 
told  on  the  best  authority,  to  look  after  her  corre- 
spondence, always  large  but  triple  since  the  release 
of  this  picture.  The  garage  of  the  Holubar-Phillips 
home  in  Hollywood,  it  is  said,  is  "stock  full"  of 
letters  that,  so  far,  have  not  been  opened  despite  the 
fact  that  Miss  Phillips  and  her  new  secretary  are 
systematically  answering  big  batches  every  evening. 
She  promises  that  all  will  be  attended  to  soon. 


The  beautiful  Riverside  Drive  home  of  Marion 
Davies  contains  a  library  lined  with  bookcases  that 
reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  These  are  fairly  well 
filled,  but  whenever  the  c-creen  favorite  is  not  work- 
ing at  the  studio,  on  her  costumes,  or  at  the  photog- 
raphers, she  haunts  bookstores  and  auction  rooms, 
in  search  of  rare  editions  to  add  to  her  already 
large  collection.  Many  of  her  books  are  contained 
in  rare  and  costly  bindings,  including  several  class- 
ics bound  in  mother-of-pearl.  Miss  Davies  is  also 
the  proud  possessor  of  several  original  copies  of 
Dickens,   bound   in  paper. 


Ora  Carew  has  what  she  terms  a  "set  coupe." 
Her  dainty  coupe  was  decorated  in  ligTit  pink  of 
the  conch  shell  tone,  but  so  easy  is  it  to  have  the 
trimmings  redone  that  Ora  recently  had  an  artist 
change  the  whole  interior  of  the  car  to  pastel  shades 
of  the  light  blue  variety,  and  now  everyone  thinks 
she  has  a  new  car.     Just  a  new  fad  of  color-change. 


Jack  Mower,  that  broad  shouldered  youth  who 
has  just  completed  a  feature  with  May  Allison  at 
the  Metro  studios,  has  gone  North  to  look  over  his 
goat  ranch.  Jack  paid  the  bill  in  advance  for 
improvements  and  is  now  going  to  find  out  whether 
the  work  has  been  completed :  besides  he  needs  a 
little  vacation,  and  looking  after  his  outdoor  inter- 
ests  is   very  much  to  his   liking. 


Theda  Bara  has  more  trouble  with  her  pet  dogs 
than  a  Wall  Street  Broker  would  have  in  a  Bolshe- 
vist meeting.  Miss  Bara  recentlv  bought  her  seventh 
dog.  Six  animals  of  various  degrees  of  canine 
nobility  had  either  been  run  over,  acquired  dis- 
temper, been  shot  or  been  chewed  up  by  other  dogs, 
or  had  reached  other  ends  quite  as  untimely  and 
painful.  Miss  Bara  had  had  her  seventh  dog  seven 
months  and  was  sure  the  combination  was  an  omen 
of  good  fortune.  But  she  reckoned  not  with  fate. 
The  other  day  her  maid  took  the  dog  out  for  a 
walk.  The  animal  broke  away  and  plunged  into 
some  hot  asphalt  being  laid  by  workmen.  The 
animal  was  unable  to  free  itself,  and  before  a 
rescuing  party* could  reach  it  the  poor  beast  had 
been   so   badly   burned    it    had   to   be   shot. 


Out  in  Los  Angeles  now,  all  the  local  boosters 
have  a  new  fad.  Whenever  they  meet  a  friend, 
instead  of  saying  "Hello"  or  "How  do  you  do," 
or  using  some  common  salutation,  they  simply  say 
"L.  A.",  which  stands  for  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
new  salutation  is  supposed  to  express  the  boosters' 
pride  of  their  city.  The  fad  was  started  by  William 
Farnum  on  his  recent  return  to  Los  Angeles  from 
New  York.  So  glad  was  Farnum  to  be  in  Los 
Angeles  again  that  he  broke  right  out  with  "L.  A." 


Besides  being  conceded  to  be  the  king  of  escape 
artists,  Houdini  has  gained  considerable  recognition 
as  a  wrter.  Of  all  his  hobbies,  his  books  are  his 
foremost.  He  has  written  many  published  books, 
including  two  series  of  Children's  Goodnight  Stories, 
one  printed  in  McClure's  Magazine  and  the  other 
in  the  New  York  World ;  "The  Unmasking  of 
Robert  Houdini",  a  book  on  magic ;  a  number  of 
Christmas  Stories,  published  in  England,  and  sev- 
eral other  volumes.  For  two  years,  he  was  editor 
of  The  Conjurer,  the  magician's  magazine. 


It  is  said  that  on  good  authority  Fatty  Arbuckle 
has  just  completed  arrangements  to  produce  eight 
pictures    per   year    for   a   period    of   three   years   for 

one   million  dollars  per  year. 


Ruth  Roland  was  granted  a  decree  in  the  divorce 
court  during  the  middle  of  April.  Her  former  hus- 
band, Lionel  Kent,  was  an  automobile  man  when 
he  married  the  famous  serial  film  star.  Miss  Roland 
is  spending  her  time  in  Los  Angeles  at  present. 


Albert  Ray,  the  Fox  star,  and  Roxana  McGowan, 
a  well-known  picture  actress,  were  married  in  River- 
side, California,  during  April.  The  wedding  bells 
sounded  a  surprising  but  merry  ring  to  the  photo- 
play hub.  Ray  has  just  come  up  the  ladder,  being 
featured  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  first  being 
"Married  in  Haste,"  but  the  title  has  little  to  do 
with  his  real  wedding,  for  it  was  all  planned  before- 
hand. 

9     9 

Dolores  Cassinelli,  star  of  "Unknown  Love,"  in 
recognition  of  her  work  in  entertaining  the  fighting 
men  at  Camp  Upton,  was  appointed  honorary  first 
lieutenant  of  the' third  battalion  of  the  152nd  Deport 
Brigade  of  the  U.  S.  Army  recently,  and  she  has 
a    certificate  to    prove   it. 

9     9 

Evelyn  Nesbit  has  bought  a  farm,  and  it  consists 
of  100  acres  of  fertile  soil  near  Princeton,  N.  J. 
She's  going  to  snend  all  her  leisure  time  there 
raising   cows,   chickens   and   everything. 


TWO    CHAMP    PUGS    OF    YORE 


James  J.  Corbett,  Former  Champion  Pugilist,   Now   Appearing   In    Universal's    Serial,   "The 

Midnight    Man,"   Visits    His    Friend,   James  J.  Jeffries,    Likewise   a    Former   Champion 

Pugilist,  On  the  Latter's  Ranch  In  San  Fernando  Valley,  Cal. 
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A  Daughter  of  the  Mist  Conti™ed  from  w 43 

who  was   desperately  tired,   sank   upon   the  lounge   and  gazed   into 
uninspiring  space. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  queried  Trevor. 

"I  haven't  thought  yet — I've  only  been  watching."  She  sighed 
and  leaned  her  chin  on  her  clasped  hands.  Her  face,  never  fully 
rounded  in  outline,  tonight  seemed  drawn  and  haggard.  Trevor, 
walking  around  the  lounge  and  gazing  at  her,  noted  her  wan  look 
— and  a  passion  of  remorse  overwhelmed  him.  He  clasped  her  in 
his  arms. 

"This  life  will  kill  you,"  he  said.     "I  had  no  right  to  marry  you. 
I  should  never  have  brought  you  to  this  cursed  house." 

She  gave  the  subtle  little  smile  that  is  born  of  unshed  tears. 
"You  forget,  Guy,  that  the  man  who  is  causing  our  present  trouble 
— Paul  Lester — has  been  brought  into  your  life  through  your  love 

for  me "     She  caught  her  breath.     "No,  that's  not  true — Paul 

Lester  would  have  entered  your  life  anyway !"     She  rose  and 

lifted  her  arms  invokingly — a  gesture  almost  Grecian  in  majesty  and 
tragedy.     "It  is  for  me  to  save  you  from  him." 

She  was  magnificent.  Trevor  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
compelling  authority  with  which  she  seemed  to  speak.  But  his  fears 
were  more  active  than  ever. 

"Anne — your  past  is  also  Lester's  past isn't  it?" 

His  eyes  were  seeking  hers  appealingly.  The  hand  that  held 
hers  trembled.  He  was  making  his  last,  despairing  entreaty  to  be 
taken  into  her  confidence,  to  be  freed  from  these  impaling  mysteries, 
to  have  lifted  from  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  unfathomed. 

Anne,  almost  awe-struck  by  the  augury  of  his  woe,  realized  that 
her  great  moment,  the  crisis  of  their  enshadowed  love,  had  arrived. 
In  a  few  words  she  could  tell  him  the  story  of  her  past  life,  the 
conjured  phantoms  of  which  so  insistently  haunted  him.  In  this 
way  she  could  safeguard  both  him  and  herself  from  the  baneful 
effect  of  any  disclosures  Paul  Lester  might  make.  So  the  temptation 
to  confide  in  him  was  almost  irresistible.  She  longed  to  tell  him, 
as  he  longed  to  know.  But  her  love  for  him  sealed  her  lips.  For 
in  telling  him  her  own  past  life  she  would  but  tell  him  a  part  of 
his;  and  if  it — that  one  curtained  period  with  which  he  was  blessedly 
unfamiliar — were  revealed  to  him  the  happiness  of  both  would  be 
forfeit.  Of  such  deadly  welding  were  the  links  of  the  chain  of  their  fate. 

She  kissed  him,  stroked  his  hair,  cried  over  him,  vowed  to  God 
that  she  loved  him — but  did  not  tell  him  the  truth.  He  accepted 
her  unspoken  dictum  with  the  silence  with  which  it  was  pronounced. 


he   asked   at   last   with   a   look   upstairs, 


'is   he — 


him     where     he's 


Anne 


"Is   he 
Lester?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  did  we  let  him  remain — ?" 

She     laughed  —  blithesomely  !       "To     have 

handy !" 

CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  night. 

Trevor  had  retired  to  his  room  to  dream  if  not  to  sleep 
stood  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Had  the  doctor,  who  had  come  half  an  hour  since,  finished  his 
examination  of  Fairbank's  ankle  ?  Anne  glanced  at  her  guest's  door. 
It  was  shut.  No  sound  came  from  behind  it.  She  sighed  impatiently : 
she  had  to  wait  until  that  door  was  opened,  until  the  doctor  appeared ; 
for  an  interview  with  him  would  doubtless  afford  her  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  extent  of  Fairbank's  injuries. 

In  the  tediousness  of  waiting  she  entered  her  own  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  ajar,  and  idly  went  to  the  window  and  gazed 
out  into  the  moonlit  night.  Below  on  the  shore  of  the  quivering 
lake  stood — Simkin !  At  sight  of  his  motionless  and  light-flooded 
figure  she  felt  an  electric  thrill.  Was  he  still  hunting  that  mysterious 
Thing  which  had  disappeared,  that  central  secret  of  the  nebula  of 
enigma  which  surrounded  him?  And  was  this  seemingly  detached 
mystery  but  part  of  the  pall  of  mystery  hanging  over  the  Black 
House,  shrouding  Trevor's  life,  even  Anne's  own? 

It  seemed  that  Simkin  must  have  become  aware  of  her  wondering 
presence,  for  he  slowly  turned  around.  But  when  he  looked  at  her 
window  she  had  gone.  She  had  heard  the  soft  closing  of  Fairbank's 
door  and  had  hastened  into  the  hall  to  see  the  doctor.  He  was  on 
his  way  downstairs. 

"Pardon  me,"  Anne  called.     "I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

He  was  a  short,  elderly  man  with  wizened  face  and  shifting  eyes. 

"What  about?"  he  queried  brusquely.     "I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"How  is  your   patient?" 

"Comfortable  enough.     It's  just  a   sprain." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  him?" 

"No — he  simply  mustn't  use  his  leg.     You  needn't  worry— he'll 

around    on    a    crutch    in    a    fortnight."     He    smiled    quizzically. 
Any  more  questions?" 

"No,  thank  you "    And  Anne,  too,  smiled — engagingly.     "But 

you  might  give  me  your  card.     As  I  live  here  I  might  at  any  time 
need  your  professional  services." 

"Certainly,  ma'am "   and   he  handed  her  a  soiled   card.     "I 

haven't  been  here  long,  but  I  know  my  business.     Good-night,  ma'am." 


be 


The  card  read:  "William  Darby,  M.D."  There  was  a  bang  of 
the  outside  door.     William  Darby,  M.D.  had  gone. 

Anne  hastened  back  to  her  window  overlooking  the  lake.  Simkin 
was  still  there.     She  called  to  him  softly. 

He  turned  instantly.  Their  eyes  met — in  the  moonlight.  He 
came  towards  her  until  he  stood  directly  under  the  window. 

"Meet  me  in  the  lower  hall,"  she  said. 

He  inclined  his  fine  head  and  strode  away.  She  watched  him 
disappear  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  then  left  her  room  and 
descended  the  stairs  eagerly,  yet  shrinkingly  —  of  such  was  the 
anomalous  power  of  his  obsessing  personality. 

He  opened  the  front  door  as  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.     She  plunged  at  once  into  prosaic  yet  necessary  questioning. 

"What's  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  was  just  here?" 

"Darby.  He's  a  stranger  to  me.  Dr.  Redfield,  who  has  lived 
in  Caermarthen  for  years,  was  away  seeing  a  patient." 

"You  went  for  Dr.  Redfield  first?" 

"Yes,  and  found  him  gone.  A  stranger  in  a  great  fur  coat, 
who  was  standing  in  the  road  in  front  of  Dr.  Redfield's  house, 
directed  me  to  Dr.  Darby,  who  had  come  to  Caermarthen  so  recently 
that  I  hadn't  even  heard  of  him." 

"Had  Dr.  Darby  retired  for  the  night  when  you  called  him?" 

"Yes — he  came  to  the  window  in  his  night-clothes." 

"How  did  you  learn  that  Dr.  Redfield  was  gone?" 

"His  wife  told  me." 

"So  the  only  physician  left  was  Darby?" 

"Yes." 

She  gave  a  little  laugh.  "And  both  Dr.  Darby  and  Mr.  .Fair- 
bank  are  strangers  in  Caermarthen.     1  see." 

She  suddenly  became  aware  that  Simkin  was  smiling  amusedly 
— that  he  had  been  smiling  several  moments,  in  fact.  It  made  her, 
for  some  reason,  uneasy — and  curious.     He  anticipated  her  question. 

"You  are  wondering  what  amuses  me,"  he  said.  "It  is  your 
unappeasable  avidity  for  interrogatory  pastime." 

Anne  herself  smiled  at  his  playfully  ponderous  way  of  putting  it. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  laugh.     But  he  grew  grave  presently. 

"Don't  you  know  what  you're  doing?     You're  cross-examining 
Fate.     You're  trying  to  untangle  the  few  infinitely  small  and  incon- 
sequential snarls  in  the  ultimate  ravellings  of  the  Tapestry  of  Destiny. 
You're  quizzing  the  Sphinx.......     Don't  you  know  that  the  forces 

of  life  are  doing  their  perfect  and  inevitable  work  regardless  of  the 
petty   heart-burnings   of   you,   of   me?     Even   the   dramatic   arrival 

tonight  of  the   Rider  on  the   Pale  Horse that,   too,  is  Fate!" 

Despite  his  position  as  servant  in  the  house,  he  took  her  hand  as  a 
social  equal  and  pressed  it  gently.     "Good-night." 

Motionless,  spell-bound,  she  watched  him  vanish  in  the  shadows 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Then  with  a  nervous  shiver  she  ran  upstairs 
and  entered  her  own  room.  The  lights  were  unlit,  but  the  moonlight 
still  streamed  through  the  window.  She  drew  her  chair  within  the 
circuit  of  the  fairy  radiance  and  then  sat  and  gazed  out  into  the 
spectral  night  meditatively  and  long — so  long  that,  after  that  most 
dreadful  of  days,  she  fell  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  she  started  downstairs,  she  saw 
Johanna  Lane  coming  out  of  Fairbank's  chamber.  The  maid  did 
not  seem  embarrassed  at  sight  of  her.  She  simply  bowed  and  would 
have  gone  downstairs  had  not  Anne  detained  her. 

"Good-morning,  Johanna.     How  is  Mr.  Fairbank?" 

"He  has  a  bad  fever,  ma'am" — edging  towards  the  stairs. 

"One  moment,  Johanna." 

The  girl  halted.  Anne  noticed  a  letter  in  her  hand  which  she 
had  evidently  been  trying  to  hide. 

"Were  you  cleaning  Mr.  Fairbank's  room  ?" 

"No,  ma'am.     I  was  giving  him  his  medicine." 

"Did  the  doctor  tell  you  to  do  so?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Anne  pondered.  Was  it  not  presumptuous  in  Dr.  Darby  to  change 
the  housemaid  into  a  nurse  without  consulting  the  maid's  mistress? 

"But  while  you  are  waiting  on  Mr.  Fairbank,  Johanna,  who  is 
to  do  your  housework?" 

"I'll  do  it  myself,  ma'am.  What  I  do  for  him  won't  take  an 
hour  a  day." 

Once  more  the  stolid  creature  started  towards  the  stairs.  Once 
more  Anne  detained  her. 

"What's  that  in  your  hand?" 

"A  letter." 

"Who  wrote  it?" 

"Mr.  Fairbank." 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  girl 
would  tell  Fairbank,  but  Anne  did  it:  She  deliberately  took  the 
letter  from  Johanna's  hand.  It  was  addressed  in  a  small,  rather 
feminine  chirography:  "Madame  Virginie  LePage,  44  Kingston 
street,  W.,  London."  Anne  copied  the  inscription  in  her  memo- 
randum book,  then  handed  the  letter  to  Johanna,  who  retraced  her 
steps  to  Fairbank's  door. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Anne  asked. 
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"I'm  going  to  tell  him  what  you've  done." 

She  turned  the  knob  and  entered  the  room.  Anne,  amused  waited. 
Phis  pale-faced  housemaid  was  getting  to  be  quite  an  important 
factor  in  the  case.  Was  she  Lester's  spy  and  ally?  Or  was  she 
only  her  own  stupid  self?  There  was  one  argument  supporting  the 
theory  that  she  was  in  league  with  Fairbank— her  remarkable  interest 
in  him  and  her  eagerness  to  do  him  service ;  but  there  was  a  greater 
argument  against  it— her  childish  resentment  towards  her  mistress 
for  looking  at  the  address  on  the  letter,  and  her  equally  ingenuous 
hurry  in  reporting  the  occurrence  to  the  writer.  It  seemed  to  be 
but  a  case  of  infatuation  for  Fairbank  on  Johanna's  part. 

In  a  moment  she  returned  with  the  letter  in  one  hand  and  a 
note  in  the  other.  She  gave  the  note  to  her  mistress,  then  went 
swiftly  downstairs.    Anne  said: 

"Your  kind   Johanna  had  just  told    me    of    your 
interest  in  my  welfare,  and  I  hasten  to  assure  you  of  my 
gratitude.     I  have  just  written  a  few  lines  to  my  sister, 
taking  the  liberty  to  summon  her  to  my  side.     Have  I 
trespassed  on  your  hospitality?    I  wished  to  let  her  know 
of  my  accident  as  soon  as  possible.    She  is  a  good  nurse, 
and  besides  I  must  not  impose  on  your  pallid  housemaid. 
The  doctor  says  I  shall  be  confined  to  my  bed  several 
days.     My  compliments  and   profound    thanks    to    the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  Black  House. — O.  Fairbank." 
Anne  wrote  a  brief  reply  extending  the  hospitality  of  the  Black 
House  to  his  sister,  sent  it  to  him,  then  joined  Trevor  in  the  break- 
fast-room._    He  looked  rather  drawn  and  sallow  in  the  sunlight,  but 
Anne's-  quick  kiss  brought  a  pleased  smile  to  his  lips. 

"I'm  going  to  London  this  morning,"  she  announced  startlingly, 
"and  I  have  barely  time  to  catch  the  train." 

"London !"  he  repeated  blankly.     "Why  are  you  going?" 

She  peered  around  the  room  with  exaggerated  furtiveness. 
"Sh-h-h!"  Don't  tell  anybody  ...  !"  And  she  laughed  softly.  "I 
have  a  clue — a  regular  Sherlock  Holmes  clue.  .  .  ."  She  nodded  in 
the  direction  of  the  second  floor.     "It  leads  straight  to — him." 

But  Trevor  did  not  share  her  enthusiasm.  "It's  absurd,  Anne — 
even  absurd  as  a  joke!  The  very  idea  of  your  going  to  London  on 
such  an  errand !  What  need  have  you  for  'clues  ?'  You  and  I  know 
that  the  man  upstairs  is  Paul  Lester.  That  farce  of  the  sprained 
ankle  has  continuel  long  enough.  I  shall  order  him  from  the  house." 
He  was  about  to  ring  when  she  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his 
arm.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  he  might  give  way  to  anger ; 
but  he  managed  to  control  himself  by  half  turning  away. 

"Do  what  you  like,"  he  said.  "But  I  don't  see  what  you  can 
gain   by   letting   that   man    stay   here." 

"We  gain  everything  by  keeping  him  here !     Isn't  it  better  to 
have  him  under  our  eyes  than  behind  our  backs?" 
"You've   said  that  before,   Anne." 

"Well,  it's  good  enough  to  repeat.  The  last  act  of  the  play  is 
about  to  begin — and  it  must  be  staged  at  the  Black  House." 

He  half  smiled.     "But  about  that  wonderful  clue  that  was  to 

take  you  to  London " 

"That  is  to  take  me,  you  mean!"  she  laughed,  giving  him  a  bite 
of  the  red-cheeked  apple  in  her  hand.  "My  determination  is  unaltered, 
sir!"  She  ran  to  the  door.  "Really,  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  late  for  the 
train.     Save  a  kiss  for  me !"    And  she  ran  upstairs. 

When  she  icame  down,  bag  in  hand  and  all  ready  for  the  journey, 
Trevor  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  car.  Before  joining  him  she  had 
a  few  words  with  Simkin  in  the  hall,  impressing  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  Fairbank  and  Johanna  Lane. 
He  smiled  slightly  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"I'm  untangling  the  little  snarls  again,  eh?"  she  queried  softly, 
running  down  the  piazza  steps. 

Trevor's  heart  leaped  at  sight  of  her.  She  was  so  very  foolishly, 
charmingly  young  all  of  a  sudden — and  beautiful. 

"Now  motor  for  your  life !"  she  cried. 

He  did.  He  beat  Simkin's  record  of  the  night  before.  The 
hill  was  steep,  but  he  was  not  averse  to  taking  chances.  Then  came 
the  long  whizz  and  the  blur  with  the  dizzy  turns  and  the  giddy 
silliness — and  Anne,  laughing,  choking,  singing,  forgot  London  in  a 
new  wild  love  for  him,  the  love  of  the  motor  girl  for  the  demon 
driver.  They  reached  the  station  just  in  time,  and  as  Anne  boarded 
the  train  she  kissed  him  and  archly  told  him  to  be  a  good,  and 
not  a  naughty,  boy  ...  at  least  it  sounded  like  naughty,  which 
sounded  so  unlike  Anne — fateful,  sombre  Anne,  who  had  been,  but 

who  was  not  now,  a Gray  Woman. 

Back  towards  the  Black  House  Trevor  motored,  a  dream-driver. 
His  senses  swam  in  the  recent  presence  of  her  ...  he  could  see 
nothing  but  her  face,  hear  nothing  but  her  voice,  feel  nothing  but 
her  touch.     Oh,  the  splendid  variety  of  her ! 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Anne's  return  was  scarcely  as  pretty  and  dramatic  as  her  starting. 
The  day  was  cold  and  gloomy  with  sharp  gusts  of  wind  lashing 
intermittent  drizzles,  and  the  routed  mists  pressed  close  against 
the  hills,  at  bay. 


True,  the  car  was  awaiting  her  at  the  station,  but  only  with  the 
chauffeur.  Trevor  was  not  there  to  welcome  her,  nor  even  Simkin. 
Her  mild  wonder  soon  subsided,  however.  Her  head  ached,  and 
she  was  otherwise  weary  from  the  journey.  The  lesser  mysteries  no 
longer  received  the  tributes  of  her  starts  and  shudders ;  familiarity 
breeds  contempt ! 

The  brisk  spin  enlivened  her  somewhat;  and  when  she  alighted 
from  the  car  at  the  Black  House  and  ran  up  the  piazza  steps  she 
showed  much  of  that  almost  inspired  animation  which  had  made  her 
recent  leave-taking  so  unwonted  and  winsome  a  picture. 

But  Trevor  was  not  at  the  door  to  meet  her.  Simkin,  though, 
was  there  in  his  master's  stead.  His  face  had  the  semi-vacuity  of  the 
usual  butler's  countenance,  and  his  smile  of  welcome  was  perfunctory. 

"What  has  happened ?"  was  her  breathless  question. 

"I've  found  out  the  truth  about  Dr.  Redfield's  absence  from 
home  on  the  night  I  went  for  him  to  attend  Mr.  Fairbank,"  he 
answered.  "He  was  decoyed  away  an  a  call  to  a  mythical  dying 
man  ten  miles  distant,  thus  leaving  Dr.  Darby  as  our  only  alternative ; 
and — what  is  still  more  significant — Darby  has  completely  disappeared, 
taking  all  his  personal  effects  with  him."  Simkin  gave  an  appar- 
ently irrevelant  little  laugh  and  straightway  began  to  look  more  like 
himself.  "Thus,  you  see,  we  have  untangled  yet  another  little 
snarl  of  the  ravellings,"  he  said  lightly.  "Fairbank  was  all  prepared 
for  the  'sprained  ankle' — which  we  might  have  known  before!'" 

"We  did  know  it  before,"  she  answered  quietlv,  "that  is,  we  felt 
it  before.  But  I  have  a  reason  for  investigating  the  matter  and 
learning   every    fact   connected    with    it." 

Simkin,  in  his  role  of  rigid  fatalist,  smiled  with  amusement.  "Are 
you  going  to  confront  Fairbank  with  a  stack  of  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  proof?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  get  a  legal  hold  on  him,"  she  replied  gravely. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.      Simkin  still  smiled — but  not 

now  with   amusement.     The  gleam  of  admiration  was  in  his  eyes. 

His  fine  lips  trembled  with  many  things,  eloquent  things  he  would 

have  liked,  but  did  not  dare,  to  say.     So  he  only  said  very  simply: 

"You  are  a  wonderful  woman." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  left  her.    At  the  same  moment  the  library 
door  opened  and  Trevor  stood  on  the  threshold. 
"Come  in,"  he  said. 

His  appearance  was  so  sudden,  so  synchronous  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Simkin  as  almost  to  upset  her.  The  widely  variant  per- 
sonalities of  the  two  men  seemed  for  the  moment  to  impinge  on 
each  other,  if  not  to  merge;  then,  dividing,  were  more  sharply 
dissimilar  than  ever.  The  grace  of  Trevor,  the  strength  of  Simkin : 
how  they  contrasted !  .  .  .  how  grace  made  a  beatitude  of  strength, 
how  strength  made  grace  sturdy !" 
"Come  in,  Anne." 

At   Trevor's    second   invitation,   uttered   in   odd   monotone,   she 

started  and  then  turned  and  glanced  in  the  direction  Simkin  had  gone. 

"He's  gone,"  said  Trevor,  smiling  faintly.     "Come  in." 

She  hesitated,  glancing  at  him  half  quizzically,  half  askance,  then 

entered  the   room.     He  closed   the  door  with   a  deliberation   rather 

disproportionate  to  the  act,  then  folded  his  arms  and  stood  gazing  at  her. 

She  took  a  tentative  step  towards  him,  wondering  if  he  wanted 

to  give  her  a  welcoming  kiss,  or  a  narrative  of  events  during  her 

absence    in   London,    or   if,   in   temperamental   dolour,    he    longed   to 

confide  in  her  a  vagabond  fancy  or  a  maverick  dream. 

She  took  the  one  hesitant  step,  but  halted.  The  look  in  his  eyes 
held  her,  dominated  her.  It  was  not  a  menacing  expression,  nor 
a  condemnatory  one,  nor  an  unfriendly,  nor  yet  a  friendly  one.  But 
whatever  else  it  was  or  was  not,  it  was  authoritative.  Despite  its 
accompanying  tragi-comedy  of  his  folded  arms,  always  a  theatric 
attitude,  it  was  impressive,  masterful.  It  gripped  the  situation.  It 
gripped  Anne.  Trevor,  who  had  wittingly  and  unwittingly  introduced 
her  to  a  series  of  his  selves,  now  introduced  her  to  his  self  supreme — 
the   Man  in  him. 

And  she,  as  became  a  woman,  waited  on  his  mood.  Strong  as 
she  was,  she  yet  gave  the  saving  suggestion  of  being  weak  enough, 
clinging  enough,  to  crave  the  refuge  of  a  strong  man's  arms.  Brave 
as  she  was,  she  yet  gave  evidence  of  that  shrinking,  that  dependence, 
that  infinite  sensitiveness  to  hurt  so  characteristic  of  her  sex.  She 
knew  what  was  on  his  mind,  what  he  had  to  say,  what  he  must  say; 
and  yet,  with  the  hot  simoons  of  suspense  scorching  her  soul,  she 
waited — with  no  outcry  even  inarticulate. 

"Anne,"  he  said,  "Fairbank  has  told  me  your  past." 
There  ...  it  had  been  said.     He  had  said  it.     She  had  heard 
him.      And   yet  he   stood  there   still   gazing   at   her,   and   she  stood 
gazing  at  him.    And  he  still  breathed.    And  she  still  breathed.     And 
the  world,   like  the  world,  rolled  on. 

"Yes  .  .  .  ?"  she  queried  steadily  enough. 

"Fairbank — or  rather,  Lester — was  groaning  with  pain.  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  him.     I  went  into  his  room. — And  he  told  me." 

He  approached  her.  She  sank  upon  a  chair.  But  she  still  looked 
at  him — as  he  still  looked  at  her. 

"I  want  to  be  just,"  he  went  on,  "just  to  myself — and  God 
knows — just  to  you.  Lester  claims  to  have  told  me  only  facts.  I 
shall  not  believe  any  of  them  till  you  say  they  are  true. — Is  that  fair?" 
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Her  throat  and  tongue  were  dry.     "Yes !"  she  gasped. 

"Thank  you.    Lester  says  you're  a  foundling.    Is  it  true?" 

"Yes.  .  .  ." 

"He  says  you  were  a  fugitive  from  justice.     Is  that  true?" 

"No.  I  was  a  fugitive  from  the  effects  of  his  lies  and 
persecutions." 

Trevor  hesitated,  almost  wavered.  He  seemed  on  the  point  of 
asking  her  for  details  of  her  denial.  But  he  continued  his  line  of 
questioning  rigorously. 

"He  says  you  tried  to  murder  him  on  the  wasteland.  Is  that 
true?" 

Her  eyes  flashed.  She  would  have  risen  to  her  feet  had  he 
not  motioned  her  to  remain  seated. 

"Don't  excite  yourself.     Just  answer  the  question — is  it  true?" 

"Yes — and  no." 

Not  a  change  came  over  his  impassive  face.  His  air  of  imper- 
sonality was  absolute.  He  simply  gazed  at  her  steadfastly — but  no 
more  steadfastly  than  she  gazed  at  him. 

"Lester  says  you  called  on  my  father  in  London  some  years 
ago.     Is  that  true?" 

"Yes." 

"He  says  you  represented  to  him  that  you  were  his  daughter.  Is 
that  true?" 

"Yes." 

"He  says  you  told  him  that  his  daughter,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  died  in  infancy,  was  not  dead.     Is  that  true?" 

"Yes.  .  . ." 

"He  says  that  you  represented  to  him  that  you  were  that 
daughter.     Is  it  true  ?" 

She  was  trembling  convulsively,  but  her  answers  were  articulate. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

Trevor  began  to  show  signs  of  agitation.    He  drew  closer. 

"I  remember  one  night  on  the  wasteland  you  spoke  my  father's 
name  before  I  spoke  it,  Anne  Grieve!     That's  true,  too,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

He  drew  still  nearer,  bent  over  her,  mingled  his  breath  with 
hers.  "Lester  says  that  when  you  told  my  father  you  were  his 
daughter  you  lied.     Is  that  true ?" 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  beside  herself.  "I  told  the  truth,  I  am  his 
daughter !" 

"My  God,  no !"  he  protested  wildly.  "Say  it  isn't  true.  Say 
you  lie.    Anything  but  that — !     For  I  am  his  son      .  . !" 

She  gave  a  stifled  cry — of  sudden  comprehension,  of  electric 
realization  of  the  awful  position  in  which  she  had  placed  them  both. 

"I  did  lie  .  .  ."  she  gasped.  "I'm  not  his  daughter — do  you 
hear?  I  lied — like  a  dog — a  creeping  thing — to  him,  your  father.  .  .  . 
for — for  money  !  Oh,  kill  me — but  believe  me.  I'm  not  his  daughter — 
not  a  drop  of  his  blood  flows  in  my  veins — I  swear  it."  She  caught 
hold  of  him  and  clung  to  him.  "Listen — it's  all  true — Lester  told 
the  truth.  I'm  an  adventuress — I  only  wanted  your  father's  money 
when  I  told  him  I  was  his  daughter.  And  I  only  wanted  yours 
when  I  married  you.  I'm  an  imposter — a  fraud — a  cheat.  .  .  .  Don't 
grieve  over  me — or  think  of  me — or  love  me  any  more.  .  .  Only 
let  me  make  what  poor  reparation  I  can.  Let  me  leave  you — let  me 
go.  .  •  ." 

He  had  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and  now  his  head  hung  upon  his 
breast,  stare-eyed,  inert,  heavy. 

"Go  .  .  ."  he  said  without  looking  up.     "Good-bye." 

CHAPTER  XVII 

Anne  awoke  slowly,  confusedly.  Where  was  she?  What  had 
happened?  That  gray,  glinting  square  in  the  wall:  was  it  a  window? 
What  shadows  were  those  in  the  corners,  so  sentinently  malevolent? 
— And  she,  what  had  happened  to  her? 

What  bed  was  this  across  which  she  was  lying,  still  dressed  in 
the  traveling-suit  she  had  worn  from  London?  What  had  caused 
so  unwonted  a  sleep? 

Suddenly  there  sounded  in  her  ears  the  words :  "Go  .  .  .  Good- 
bye."    She  remembered  now — ah,  God!  "Go /  Good-bye  ...    !" 

But  she  had  not  gone — yet.  Instead  she  had  dragged  herself 
upstairs  after  he  had  rushed  from  the  library  like  a  madman,  and 
with  the  terrible  image  of  his  distorted  face  haunting  her,  had 
hurried  into  her  room  and  thrown  herself  upon  the  bed,  there  to 
toss  in  semi-delirium  and  eventually  in  nervous  and  emotional  exhaus- 
tion to  cry  herself  to  sleep.  And  now  after  the  lapsed  hours  she 
had  to  awake  to  the  incredible,  the  monstrous  reality.  He  hated  her. 
He  despised  her.     And  she  must  .  .  .  go. 

She  rose  dizzily,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  temples  and  dully 
wondering  how  she  could  bear  this  sudden  avalanche  of  pain  that 
had  crashed  down  upon  her  brain.  She  half  staggered  to  the  window, 
where  she  leaned  against  the  frame  and  with  dimmed  eyes  gazed 
into  the  night.    How  late  it  was  .  .  .  and  she  had  not  gone — yet. 

The  cool  air  refreshed  her.     She  was  almost  ready  to  go.     She 


smiled  with  vacant  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  she  would  not  have 
to  change  her  frock.  .  .  .  How  nice  and  obliging  of  her  traveling- 
suit  to  be  upon  her  instead  of  hanging  in  the  wardrobe.  She  would 
only  have  to  pack  a  few  things,  and  then.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  later  she  descended  the  stairs,  carrying  two 
pathetic  satchels  and  moving  with  the  scared  stealthiness  of  a  thief 
fearing  a  surprise.  The  lower  hall,  always  a  gloomy  and  dispiriting 
place,  was  banked  with  shadows  lit  only  by  the  pale  glow  of  dusk 
glinting  in  through  the  high,  narrow  windows. 

Was  this  to  be  her  leave-taking?  Was  her  good-bye  to  be 
wholly  unuttered,  with  no  answering  bon  voyage  .  .  .  ?  Was  the  love 
she  had  brought  here  and  the  terrible  burden  of  love,  thrice  heavy, 
that  she  was  dragging  away  .  .  .  were  these,  which  were  the  largess 
of  her  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  womanhood,  of  such  slight 
impress  upon  the  ebon  walls  as  to  be  as  though  they  had  never 
been?  The  tragedy  of  transcience  clutched  her,  and,  trembling,  she 
hurried  to  the  door. 

She  was  softly  turning  the  knob  when  someone  laid  a  gently 
detaining  hand  on  her  arm.  She  turned  quickly,  shrinkingly,  and 
gazed  into  the  gravely  reproachful  eyes  of   Simkin. 

"You  mustn't  do  this,"  he  said.  "You  don't  realize — yet — what 
your  going  would  mean.  The  unparalled  horror  of  it  all  still 
dazes  you.  You  are  not  awake — you  are  still  dreaming.  Wake ! 
Think!  Realize! — If  you  do,  you  will  go  back  to  your  room 
voluntarily." 

"No — "  she  cried,  "never !  You  can't  advise  me — you  don't 
know " 

"But  I  do." 

"What  do  you  know ?" 

"All." 

"Did  he  tell  you ?     Did  you  listen  at  the  door?" 

He  smiled  serenely — almost  amusedly.  Anne  peered  about  the 
dark  hall  furtively. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  whispered. 

"In  his  room." 

"He — he  didn't  do  anything  to  himself — try  to,  I  mean?  Oh, 
Simkin,  tell  me  that  he  can  recover  from  it — that  he  will  be  himself 
again  someday.  .  .  ." 

"That  depends  on  you.     You  must  stay." 

"How  can  I  ?    It  would  be  too  awful.    He  told  me  to  go " 

"He  didn't  know  what  he  was  saying.  To  take  him  at  his 
word  would  be  a  crime.  You  know  it  is  simply  a  mistake — terrible, 
appalling  but  still  a  mistake." 

Her  eyes  were  taking  on  a  new  expression  as  she  gazed  at  him. 
Her  wild  grief  at  leaving  the  man  she  loved,  her  wilder  sorrow 
over  the  necessity  of  going  away,  her  ingenuous  flouting  of  Simkin's 
logic — these  things  gave  place  in  her  swirling  emotions  to  a  new 
and  somewhat  steadying  feeling,  a  startled  wonder  at  this  mysterious 
butler's  amazing  sources  of  hidden  knowledge,  his  occult  intimacy 
with  the  most  remote  dispensatory  forces  of  Fate. 

"Who  are  you  .  .  .?"  she   asked. 

There  was  the  sudden  sound  of  an  approaching  motor  car. 
Simkin  glanced  out,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  darkness. 

"You'll  stay — "  he  asked  quickly. 

"No — it's  too  much.     He  told  me  to  go.     I " 

"You  must  stay,"  he  said  sternly,  ultimately.  "You  must  be  true 
to  him  and  to  yourself.     I  shall  not  let  you  go." 

"You  forget  yourself,"  she  answered  haughtily  with  a  belated 
realization  that  he  was  but  a  servant  in  the  house.     "Let  me  pass." 

He  threw  himself  in  front  of  her  and  at  the  same  moment 
reached  to  the  wall  and  turned  on  the  lights  both  of  the  hall  and 
piazza.  Anne  looked  through  the  door  glass.  The  car  had  come 
to  a  halt,  and  a  little  woman,  lost  in  furs  and  lingerie,  was  running 
up  the  steps.  In  the  brilliant  light  her  eyes  looked  very  large,  her 
face  very   fair,  and  her  hair  very  black. 

"Madame   LePage !"   gasped  Anne,   retreating  into  the  shadow. 

"You  can't  go  now,"  said  Simkin  with  steely  incisiveness.  "You'll 
be  needed  to  outwit  this  new  character  in  the  drama — this  fellow- 
conspirator  of  Fairbank's.   Act  your  part  to  the  end.    Be  courageous." 

The  newcomer  had  rung  the  bell  twice  already.  Her  wee  face 
perked  up  into  a  pout  as  she  rang  it  the  third  time.  Anne  hesitated, 
her  resolution  rising  and  falling  as  her  sharpened  consciousness 
lighted  upon  the  reasons  for  and  against  her  remaining  at  the  Black 
House.  Lester's  seeming  ascendancy  over  Trevor  with  its  consequent 
danger  to  the  latter,  the  arrival  of  Madame  LePage,  Simkin's  master- 
ful persuasion,  her  bruised  and  quivering  love :  all  these  bade  her 
stay.    But  had  not  Trevor  settled  the  question  by  bidding  her  go  ? 

Simkin  saw  the  gathering  intention  in  her  eyes.  "Do  you  love 
your  husband  ?"  he  asked  with  moving  intensity.  "Would  you  leave 
the  Black  House  at  the  same  moment  the  LePage  woman  enters? 
Is  this  loyalty  ?  Fight  .  .  .  !  You  are  the  mistress  of  thu  house. 
Receive  your  guest !" 

Just  as  the  little  woman  rang  the  bell  again  Simkin  opened  the 
door.    Anne  dropped  her  two  satchels  to  the  floor  and  stepped  forward. 

"Come  in,  Madame  LePage,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Welcome  to 
the   Black   House !" 

To  Be  Continued  In  Our  July  Number 
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My  Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

What  do  you  think  of  the  gossip  who  goes 
around  telling  people  scandal  about  the  players? 
I  have  often  met  people  of  this  type  and  I  have 
just  as  often  wished  I  could  annihilate  them,  not 
so  much  for  the  pain  they  cause  to  the  stars 
themselves  as  to  the  persons  who  love  and  admire 
them.  I  know  myself  how  it  feels  to  have  a  fallen 
idol.  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  disillusioned  and 
to  have  my  rosy  dreams  proven  just  nightmares. 
I  have  "extraed"  in  several  studios  and  sometimes 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  actors  and 
actresses,  but  I  don't  go  telling  other  people  all 
that  I  see  and  hear.  Why  do  some  people  like  to 
disillusion  we  movie  fans?  Can't  the  gossips 
leave  us  to  our  dreams  and  to  our  weaving  of 
fancies?  Does  it  give  them  any  satisfaction  to 
inform  us  that  "Miss  Movie  Star"  wears  a  wig  or 
that  her  teeth  did  not  originate  from  her  own 
gums,  or  that  "Mr.  Actor"  beats  his  wife  and  goes 
out  to  cabarets  every  night  till  2  A.  M.?  Won't 
you  tell  me  what  you  really  think  about  these 
gossips? 

— Helen  Kent,  New  York. 

P.  S. — I  saw  you  at  Keith's  Riverside  Theatre 
recently  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  play  from  which  you  recited  that 
scene.  Has  it  ever  been  made  into  a  picture?  I 
should  think  it  would  make  a  wonderful  film. 

H.K. 
My  Dear  Miss  Kent  : 

My  opinion  of  the  gossip  who  indulges  in  fan- 
tastic stories  of  other  people  is  that  he  is  of  so 
little  importance  himself  that  he  is  obliged  to 
make  a  bid  for  popularity  by  affecting  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  those  who  are.  Wherever 
you  find  a  person  whose  sole  aim  in  life  seems 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  discussing  the  real  or 
fancied  affairs  of  his  fellows,  there  you  may  be 
sure  is  a  person  like  unto  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind,  a  person  of  no  moral  stability,  a  person  who 
will  discuss  your  affairs  with  the  same  glibness — 
if  you  have  any,  or  invent  them,  if  you  haven't — 
with  the  first  kindred  soul  who  happens  to  come 
his  way.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  person  who 
listens  to  scandal  is  not  as  much  if  not  more  to 
blame  than  the  person  who  repeats  it,  for  if  the 
listener  refused  to  be  interested  the  gossip  would 
be  robbed  of  his  only  object  in  retailing  his  nasty 
little  pieces  of  misinformation. 

Speaking  of  idols  and  of  the  fall  thereof,  you 
must  remember  when  speaking  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  screen  that  these  same  idols  are 
very  human  and  living  people  after  all,  subject  to 
the  same  temptations  as  anyone  else.  And  if 
occasionally  the  clay  feet  of  the  god  or  the  false 
coiffeur  of  the  goddess  becomes  apparent  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  that  the  message  that  the  god 
conveys  is  the  important  thing  rather  than  the 
god  himself. 

If  loyalty  and  love  are  real,  genuine,  no  amount 
of  tattle-tales  are  going  to  disillusion  the  lover. 
They  will  make  him  or  her,  the  more  loyal,  the 
more  staunch,  the  quicker  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  absent  hero  who  is  not  there  to  answer  for 
or  defend  himself.  To  be  discussed  and  criticised 
is  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  all  forms  of 
success,  and  the  only  weapon  of  any  service  lies 
in  the  hands,  or  rather  in  the  heads,  of  those  who, 
instead  of  wishing  to  tear  down  and  deface  the 
idol,  desire  rather  to  place  him  upon  a  still  more 
exalted  altar,  and  that  weapon  is  the  weapon  of 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  play  of  which  you  speak  is  "The  Shulamite," 
by  Claude  and  Alice  Askew,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  novel  of  the  same  name.  I  played  the  title 
role  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  South  Africa. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  filmed, 
although,  as  you  say,  it  should  make  an  excellent 
picture  play. 

My  Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

What  is  your  opinion  on  the  use  of  very  young 
children  in  the  films?  Don't  you  think  that  it  is 
terrible  to  make  poor  little  mites,  who  ought  to  be 
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in  bed  or  playing  with  their  toys,  work  for  their 
living?  Every  time  I  see  a  child  under  twelve  on 
the  screen  or  on  the  stage  I  want  to  jump  up  in 
my  seat  and  publicly  denounce  those  who  are 
responsible.  There  is  such  a  long  time  for  work 
after  they  have  grown  up  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
childhood  should  be  respected.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  little  children  in  the  environment  of  the  studio 


Mme.  Olga  Petrova 

or  the  stage,  what  sort  of  influences  they  must  be 
liable  to.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  answer  this 
letter  in  "For  You  and  For  Me,"  as  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  voicing  the  thoughts  of  a  great  many  people 
on  this  matter.   — Mrs.  Dugan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Dugan  : 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
you.  Of  all  the  stage  and  screen  children  with 
whom  I  have  been  brought  personally  into  con- 
tact, I  have  never  known  one  who  did  not  look 
upon  its  "work"  as  a  wonderful  game  to  be  played 
on  a  still  more  wonderful  holiday.  Working  for 
their  living  never  seems  to  enter  their  tiny  heads, 
and  if  they  are  able  to  augment  the  family 
exchequer  with  the  reward  for  playing  a  game  I 
don't  think  that  should  be  held  particularly 
against  them  or  their  parents. 

I  know  of  one  small  boy — his  name  is  Freddie 
Verdi — who,  through  his  screen  efforts,  was  able 
to  set  his  father  up  in  a  bran  new  barber  shop 
at  a  time  when  ill  fortune  had  brought  him  very 
low.  Freddie  Verdi  is  seven  years  old.  He  is 
very  bright  for  his  age  and  has  assimilated  more 
education  than  many  of  his  elders  possess.  He 
has  an  excellent  business  head,  too,  for  such  a 
youngster,  and  in  return  for  the  help  afforded  to 
Verdi,  Senior  Freddie  shows  a  sensible  interest  in 
his  position  as  partner  in  the  business.  Now  from 
his  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  barber  shop, 
together  with  what  his  mother  has  managed  to 
save  from  his  salary,  Mrs.  Verdi  has  hopes  of 
making  Freddie  a  doctor  one  of  these  days.  To 
be  a  doctor  seems  to  be  the  height  of  his 
ambition. 


Now  don't  think  I  am  advocating  the  engaging 
of  children  in  theatrical  pursuits  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  right  and  proper  share  of  sleep,  recreation 
and  education,  but  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
being  sent  out  to  play  in  the  gutter  and  incidentally 
to  learn  life's  secrets  from  gutter-snipe  com- 
panions is  any  better  way  to  bring  up  a  child  than 
the  surroundings  of  the  stage  or  the  studio.  You 
see  I  have  often,  myself,  on  numerous  occasions, 
in  my  search  for  types  among  the  congested  side 
streets  of  New  York,  selected  mites  from  just  such 
environment  as  I  describe,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
did  anything  but  benefit  by  the  temporary  exchange 
from  the  gutter  to  the  studio. 

There  are  arguments  to  be  urged  against  chil- 
dren on  the  stage  or  screen,  of  course,  no  state  of 
affairs  is  Utopian,  but  I  think  that  the  advantages 
of  the  one  as  a  rule  more  than  discount  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  other. 

Dear  Miss  Petrova  : 

I  have  heard  on  several  occasions  that  you  are 
by  way  of  being  a  very  astute  amateur  lawyer. 
Now,  of  course,  you  don't  know  me  from  Adam, 
and  there's  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  pay 
any  attention  to  my  letter,  particularly  as  you 
have  more  personal  and  interesting  things  to 
occupy  your  mind.  However,  I  am  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  taking  a  chance  that  you 
will  answer  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  haven't  much 
opinion  of  lawyers,  and  in  the  second  place,  I 
don't  want  to  let  myself  in  for  a  huge  fee  for 
legal  services  until  I  know  if  I  stand  any  chance 
of  winning. 

The  situation  is  this :  I  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
"Blank"  as  assistant  camera-man  about  three 
years  ago.  I  accepted  a  very  small  salary,  as  I 
was  very  anxious  to  become  a  camera-man,  and  I 
didn't  know  one  end  of  a  camera  from  another, 
but  I  did  know  that  Mr.  "Blank"  was  one  of  the 
best  directors  in  the  business  and  that  his  camera- 
man was  a  knockout.  I  intended  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  and  learn — and  I  did — so  much  so  that  after 
I  had  been  with  Mr.  "Blank"  a  year  he  made  me 

head   camera-man   in   place   of    Mr.  ,   who 

went  over  to  France. 

Mr.  "Blank"  made  me  sign  a  letter,  promising 
to  stay  with  him  for  three  more  years  at  a  salary 
of  seventy-five  dollars  a  week  the  first  year,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week  the  second  year  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  the  third 
year.  He  was  to  guarantee  me  fifty  weeks'  work 
in  each  year.  According  to  that  letter  I  have  a 
little  more  than  a  year  yet  to  run,  and  I  am 
offered  a  contract  guaranteeing  me  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  week  by  one  of  the  best  firms  in  the 
business. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Is  that  let- 
ter binding  and  can  Mr.  "Blank"  sue  me  if  I 
leave  him  or  injunct  me  from  working  for  some- 
one else?  I  don't  see  that  it's  fair  or  equitable 
to  bind  me  to  accept  fifty  dollars  a  week  less  than 
someone  else  is  wiling  to  pay  me.  I  must  be 
worth  it,  and  I  ought  to  get  it.  What  do  you 
advise?  —Mr.  X. 

Dear  Mr.  X : 

Of  course  you  have  long  before  this  received 
my  personal  answer  to  your  letter,  which  I  am 
printing  in  "For  You  and  For  Me,"  eliminating 
your  name  and  address,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  open 
an  argument  that  may  with  variations  occur  to 
many  beside  yourself. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  in 
reading  a  communication  like  yours  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's,  "As  You 
Like  It"— 

"Blow,  Blow  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 
If  I  were  in  Mr.  "Blank's"  place  and  had  any 
idea  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  your  associa- 
tion with  me,  you  could  not  sever  that  association 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 

Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  West  45th  St. 

1%  Blocks  from  45th  Street  Entrance 

to  Grand  Central  Station. 


Women  will  find 
here  a  home  at- 
mosphere and 
absence  of  ol>- 
jectionable  fea- 
tures of  ordinary 
hotel  life. 

40  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops, 
3  to  6  minutes 
walk. 

2  minutes  of  all 
subways,  "V 
roads,  smface 
cars,  bus  lines. 
An  excellent 
Restaurant,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Write  for 
"What's  Going 
On  In  New  York ' ' 
All  Outside  Rooms 
With  adjoining  bath      »       -      from  $1.50 
With  private  bath  -       -      from  82.00 

Sitting  room  bedroom,  bath,    from  $4.00 
Furnished  Apartments  by  the  year, 
mouth  or  week,  at  special  rates. 
Raymond  1,.  Carroll,  Pres.  and  M^r. 


Attention,  Writers! 

We  can   furnish  you  with  fine,  pure  white 

bond  manuscript  paper  (8V£xll,  or  smaller) 

which  will  insure  attractive  scripts. 

At  the  following  prices: 

$2.25     ...     per  1,000  Sheets 

2.00      .      .      .     per  1,000  Sheets 

IN  5,000  LOTS 

With  your  name  and  address  printed 
attractively  on  each  sheet. 

$3.75      ...     per  1,000  Sheets 
3.00      .      .     .      per  1,000  Sheets 
IN  5,000  LOTS 

AMERICAN  AMBITION 

421-422  Land  Title  Bldg.       PHILA.,  PA. 
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Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  Writes  Her 
Secretary 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

find  all  the  old  chateaux  we  need.  It  will  take 
two  or  three  months  after  we  actually  get 
started,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  over,  I  shall 
pop  home  to  see  Mummie. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  trying  to  keep  cheer- 
ful and  help  others  to  do  so  too,  but  it  isn't 
always  easy,  because  after  all,  the  hours  of 
entertainment  are  limited,  and  there  are  the 
memories    afterwards. 

I  used  to  think  I  was  busy  in  New  York, 
but  I  simply  haven't  got  a  moment  to  myself 
here.  Every  day  or  two,  I  run  into  someone 
from  home,  so  I  couldn't  be  homesick  if  I 
tried.  It's  glorious  to  be  amidst  new  scenes 
and  faces  for  a  change.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  mentally  and  physically  fogged  at  home. 

The  shops  are  a  delight,  though  everything 
is  frightfully  expensive.  Everyone  has  been 
so  sweet  to  me,  and  the  girls  were  so  happy 
to  see  me. 

Pretty  soon,  I  shall  be  starting  a  bundle 
home  for  Christmas.  There  will  be  so  many 
people  I  can't  remember  this  year,  but  I  know 
everyone  will  forgive  me,  for  there  is  so  much 
need  for  money  over  here.  I  want  to  give 
the  hospitals  a  little  Christmas,  too.  I  shall 
want  the  little  colored  babies  to  have  their 
Xmas  tree  and  presents  as  usual,  and  also  the 
kindergarten  in  Los  Angeles.  Please  see  that 
they  are  treated  the  same  as  though  I  were 
there. 

Every  day  I  get  so  many  requests  for  photo- 
graphs, so  I  am  having  a  little  slip  printed, 
stating  that  for  two  shillings  donated  to  the 
Red  Cross,  an  autographed  picture  will  be 
sent ;  that  will  help  a  little,  anyway. 

London  is  very  gay,  considering  all  it  has 
been  through,  and  of  course  the  streets  are 
swarmed  with  soldiers.  There  are  plenty  of 
parties,  and  the  theatres  and  restaurants  are 
packed,  only  they  have  to  close  at  10.30.  It  is 
wonderful  how  bright  and  cheery  this  country 
is  after  all  it  has  experienced  and  one  doesn't 
really  feel  much  nearer  the  war  than  at  home, 
except  for  the  shortage  of  sugar  and  sweets  of 
any  kind.  Every  now  and  then,  one  gets  a 
nasty  jolt,  when  you  run  into  a  long  line  of 
ambulances  going  away  from  a  station,  but 
even  that  doesn't  seem  to  distress  the  people 
for  long,  and  the  men  themselves  are  so  very 
cheerful  about  it  all.  I  sang  and  danced  for 
2000  of  them  last  week  in  a  huge  hall,  and  they 
seemed  most  contented — even  after  I  got 
through.  Lee  White  and  Elsie  Janis  sang 
there,  too,  and  as  all  of  us  have  rather  base 
voices,  they  must  think  us  a  deep-throated  race 
of  women. 

One  of  the  hardest  discomforts  to  bear  here, 
is  the  lack  of  gas,  or  petrol,  as  the  English  call 
it.  There  are  no  private  cars  running  except 
by  Government  officials,  and  none  too  many 
taxis,  so  most  of  the  time  vou  have  to  walk, 
or  else  wait  for  hours  until  you  can  bribe  a 
taxi  driver  to  take  you  in.  However,  I  have 
obtained  the  use  of  a  very  nice  electric.  It's 
not  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  Oh!  what  a  joy 
to  ride  in !  We  go  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
except  when  we  strike  a  down  grade,  and  then 
we  hit  it  up  to  five.  We  sit  up  very  pertly 
inside,  surrounded  by  glass,  and  most  con- 
spicuous. It's  the  smallest  box  of  a  car  you 
ever  saw,  and  outside  on  the  dashboard  there's 
a  sweet  old  man  named  Collins,  who  "drives." 
He  hands  me  a  laugh  every  minute,  and  when- 
ever we  stop  at  any  place,  he  bustles  down  off 
the  box  and  runs  round  to  open  the  door. 
It  takes  him  forever  to  disentangle  himself,  but 
I  always  wait,  in  order  to  ?ive  him  the  rare 
pleasure  of  holding  the  door  for  me.  I  make 
most  sweeping  entrances,  with  Collins  bowing 
and  scraping  like  mad. 


June,  ioig 

The  other  day  I  left  Bess  (my  new  Griffon) 
in  the  car,  and  when  I  came  out,  Collins  was 
standing  by  the  door  holding  Bess  very  stiffly 
in  front  of  him,  so  that  all  might  see.  I  wanted 
to  laugh,  but  instead,  just  swept  by  with  a 
'home,  James'  look.  It  wouldn't  be  half  so 
funny  with  a  real  car,  but  with  this  little 
humidor,  it's  a  scream.  But  it  is  the  greatest 
comfort  I  have  known  since  I've  been  here, 
and  every  time  I  get  out,  people  rush  up  and 
try  to  hire  it.  It  makes. you  feel  so  "expensive" 
to  have  your  own  car,  even  if  it  is  only  an 
electric  that  rings  a  wicked  bell. 

I'm  getting  into  harness  slowly,  now  that 
my  visit  to  my  blessed  family  is  over,  for 
though  I  shall  have  one  of  the  girls  with  me 
nearly  always,  I  shall  have  to  get  used  to  good, 
down-right  hard  work  all  alone,  for  that  is 
what  I'm  here  for,  after  all. 

Sept.  nth. 

On  board  the   Megantic    (Censored). 

The  hardest  thing  was  to  leave  Mummie. 
I've  been  worrying  so  about  her,  and  yet  if  I 
hadn't  come  now,  I  might  never  have  been 
able  to  do  the  work  I've  set  my  heart  on  doing, 
and  feel  it  my  duty  to  do.  I'll  dash  back  to 
her  as  soon  as  my  work  is  over. 

I  was  terribly  homesick  Monday,  but  I  feel 
better  now.  We  sailed  about  7.40  Monday 
morning,  and  I  got  up  to  take  one  last  look 
at  New  York.  It  seemed  awfully  sad  with  no 
one  to  wave  good-bye  to,  and  I  had  the  "blues" 
all  day.  I  wished  so  that  I  had  stayed  at  120 
Sunday  night  and  gone  down  early  Monday 
morning.  As  it  was,  I  guess  the  Ambassador 
was  the  only  person  who  boarded  the  boat  later 
than  I  did. 

We  are  packed  in,  four  deep.  There  are 
(censored)  soldiers  on  board  and  (censored) 
women. 

One  poor  boy  cut  his  throat  night  before 
last.  Poor  soul,  he's  a  long  way  astern  of  us 
now. 

With  this  cheery  bit,  I  close ! 

Adjectives — My  Kingdom  for 
Adjectives 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

of  the  parts  in  'Oh  Boy'  I  got  down  to  'brass 
tacks',  I  spent  every  spare  moment  I  had  in 
studying — creating  my  own  dances,  and  culti- 
vating my  voice,  besides  attending  to  my 
gowns.  I  wanted  my  success  to  be  crowned 
through  my  own  personal  efforts,  and " 

I  saw  before  me  the  finished  product,  and 
it  was  as  perfect  as  the  rarest  of  gems. 

After  a  long,  successful  engagement  in  that 
musical  comedy,  Miss  Marbe  jumped  right  into 
leading  parts,  and  her  next  stop  is  the  title 
role  of  "The  Velvet  Lady,"  where  her  singing 
and  dancing  is  a  decided  joy  and  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  stage.  She  not  only  appreciates 
the  success  she  has  accomplished,  but  wants 
to  go  straight  ahead,  winning  new  laurels,  by 
earnest,  conscientious  efforts. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,"  she  concluded, 
"to  feel  that  I  have  a  hand  in  delighting  the 
public  and  I  am  enthused  with  the  idea  every 
moment  I  am  on  the  stage." 

Off  stage,  Miss  Marbe's  loveliness  is  con- 
stantly being  transferred  to  the  canvas  by 
famous  painters,  and  her  hands,  which  have 
been  pronounced  as  perfect,  have  been  mod- 
elled many  times  by  sculptors.  She  has  the 
advantage  of  youth,  being  only  nineteen  years 
old,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  beauties  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 
Her  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  her  olive  com- 
plexion are  convincing  elements.  She  is  a  most 
alluring  dancer,  possesses  unlimited  grace,  a 
bewitching  personality  and,  last  but  not  least, 
an  individuality  which  characterizes  her  every 
movement  on  the  stage  and  which  singles  her 
out  for  a  distinction  all  her  own. 


June,  iglt) 
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Pajamas  and  Night  SMrts 

Tke  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 


Exceeds  Expectations 
at  11,886  dealers  E.Rosenfeld&Co.  bauo  t-NEW«»a 


The  Boys'  Magazine  Free! 

Send  today  for  a.  free  sample  copy  of 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 

Chock-full  of  clean,  inspiring  stories  and  instructive 
articles  all  of  great  interest  to  every  live,  up-to-the 
minute  American  boy.  Special  articles  about  Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics,  Athletic  and  Physical  Training, 
Gardening,  Camping,  Hunting,  Trapping,  Fishing, 
Cycling,  Carpentry,  Photography,  Poultry,  Drawing, 
Stamp  and  Coin  Collecting,  Boys'  Clubs,  Jokes, 
Cartoons,  Etc., Etc.  Beautifully  illustrated  throughout. 
Handsome  covers  in  colors. 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  Remember  we'll  send  you  our 
very  latest  issue  absolutely  free.      Address 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO. 

2726  Main  Street  SMETHPORT,  PA. 


FWckles 


are  "as  a  cloud  before  the  sun"  hiding 
y our  bri  ghtness,  your  beauty.    Why  not 
remove  them?    Don't  delay.    Use  / 

STILLMAN'SKJ 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 
Leavesthe  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with- 
out ablemish.  Preparedby  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  50cperjar.  ^ 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet, 

"Wouldst  Thou  Be  Fair'  i 

Contains  many  beauty  hints, and 
describes  a  number  of  elegant 
preparationsindispensabletothe    , 
toMet.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 
STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept.  2  Aurora,  111. 


SPKKU0 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb.  Violm  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornet  or  Banjo  absolutely  tree. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  success 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  at  once— no  oblig-tion. 
SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,       Dept.  400  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WRITE  A  SONG— 

Love,    Mother,    Home,    Childhood,    Patriotic  or  any 
subject.     1  compose  music  and  guarantee  publication. 

CAn<1  IirA.wl„  T^An„  THOMAS    MERLIN 
Send  WordS  lOday  298  Reaper  Block,    Chicago. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music,  and  guaran- 
tee to  secure  publication.  Submit  poems  on 
any   subject. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS, 
102-D  Fitzgerald  Bide,  New  York. 


By  CARL  S.  CLANCY 


N  THE  wealth  of  stage  experience 
and  legitimate  drama  training 
with  which  he  has  been  blessed, 
can  be  found  the  reason  why 
Herbert  Heyes  is  a  photoplay 
actor  of  such  unusual  finesse. 
He  was  a  polished  actor  before  he  ever  saw 
the  inside  of  a  motion-picture  studio,  and  has 
made  the  most  of  his  three  years  of  associ- 
ation with  the  country's  best  directors  since 
then.  Consequently,  today  Herbert  Heyes 
himself  is  the  only  one  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  work,  ?nd  he  is  so  self-critical  he  will 
probably  never  be  satisfied  with  himself. 

Herbert  Heyes'  career  reads  like  a  romance. 
His  father  was  a  ship-builder,  so  he  did  not 
inherit  a  lure  for  the  stage,  and  discovered 
his  dramatic  talent  only  by  accident.  It  was 
while  Herbert  was  being  educated  at  Hill's 
Military  Academy  in  Portland,  Oregon,  that 
the  world  of  make-believe  first  fascinated  him, 
by  a  peek  at  the  life  behind  the  scenes. 
With  a  number  of  class-mates  the  youthful 
Heyes  volunteered  to  "supe"  for  a  week's 
run  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  "Sorcerer."  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  carry  a  spear,  but  the 
B^ker  Stock  Company  in  Portland  was  then 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  what  Herbert  saw  and  learned  during 
that  week  interested  him  so  deeply  that  he 
left  school  for  "good  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  applied  for  permanent  work  at  the  Baker 
Theatre. 

That  was  in  1905.  He  had  to  start  at  the 
bottom,  but  the  Baker  productions  were  of 
such  a  calibre  that  it  was  very  worth  while 
for  the  lad  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  At 
first  he  found  himself  only  four  dollars  richer 
each  week,  but  soon  he  was  given  juvenile 
bits,  and  later  small  parts.  Truly  he  learned 
the  business  from  the  bottom  up,  in  the  same 
way  that  an  office  boy  of  today  develops  into 
the   successful  broker   of  tomorrow. 

When  Herbert  was  given  his  first  good 
part,  he  showed  he  really  had  the  proper 
stuff  in  him,  as  well  as  the  appearance,  by 
making  a  hit  with  the  role.  After  that,  things 
went  easier.  He  made  several  tours  with 
road  companies,  and  even  had  his  own  tabloid 
company  on  tour  through  the  coast  states 
before  he  became  leading  man  for  James  K. 
Hackett  in  1910.  Mr.  Hackett's  repertoire 
consisted  of  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  and  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazin,"  and 
Mr.  Heyes  toured  the  country  with  these 
productions. 

Stock  engagements  in  the  Shubert  Theatre 
in  Milwaukee,  at  Poli's  in  Hartford,  and  at 
Woodward's  in  Kansas  City,  followed  one 
another,  and  then  the  ambitious  Herbert 
decided  to  have  his  own  stock  company — and 
he  made  good! 

Having  developed  the  brilliant  idea  that 
Broadway  successes  would  make  money  in 
Tersey  City  while  still  fresh,  Mr.  Heyes  leased 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  there,  engaged  a  very 
capable  company,  and  for  forty  weeks  pro- 
duced the  plays  which  had  made  a  hit  on 
Broadway  the  week  following  the  end  of  their 
Broadway  engagement.  Here  he  gained  the 
valuable  experience  of  being  stage-director, 
and  star  at  one  at  the  same  time — experience 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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FRECKLES 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Get  Rid  of 
These  Ugly  Spots 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of  feeling  ashamed 
of  your  freckles,  as  Othine— double  strength  -  is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine— double  strength— from 
your  druggist,  and  apply  a  little  i>f  it  night  and  morning 
and  you  should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have 
begun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have  vanished 
entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  ounce  is  needed 
to  completely  clear  the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  clear 
complexion  .  ... 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine,  as  this  is 
sold  under  gurantee  of  money  back  if  it  fails  to  remove 
freckles. 
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"This  Unsightly  Hair  on  My  Face 

Makes  Me  Afraid  He'll  Leave  Me 

for  a  Prettier  Girl" 


Are  you  unattractive  to  both  men 
and  women  because  you  are  dis- 
figured by  superfluous  hair?  Are 
you  brooding  and  becoming  bitter 
because  nature  has  afflicted  you 
with  this  beauty-destroying 
blemish? 

Thousands  of  women,  suffering  as 
you  are,  have  sought  and  found 
permanent  relief. 

There  are  many  preparations, 
some  harmless,  which  remove  hair 
temporarily  from  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  But  they  can  not  destroy 
superfluous  hair.  It  grows  again, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
cause the  root  has  not  been  killed. 

But  there  is  a  method  that  will  pos- 
itively relieve  you  permanently  of 
all  unsightly  hair. 

It  will  enable  you  to  kill  the  root 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense.   It  is  painless  and  harmless. 

This  method  has  been  practised 
since  1876  by  dermatologists.  But 
if  you  cannot  afford  the  great 
expense  of  professional  treatment 
we  guarantee  the  Mahler  method 
to  accomplish  the  same  results  in 
your  own  home. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOD  A  Y 
with  three  stamps  for  Booklet 
on  Superfluous  Hair.  Sent  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 


D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  mahEeiTpark 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahler:  Am  enclosing  3  stamp9,  please  send 
me  full  information  about  the  Mahler  Method  of  destroy- 
ing Superfluous  Hair. 
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habit  forming,  guaranteed.  Send  for  a 
bix  today.  50c  and  $1.00  per  box,  mailed 
in  plain  cover  on  receipt  of  price,  from 
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The  Final  Close-Up 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Nora  rose  on  the  last  morning  of  her  vacation 
with  the  intention  of  taking  an  early  swim. 
Not  trusting  her  coveted  fortune  in  the  safe 
of  the  hotel,  she  carried  it  with  her  to  the 
bathhouse,  and  she  had  been  in  the  water  but 
a  few  moments,  when  a  sneak  thief  entered 
her  bathhouse  and  Nora's  last  seventy  dollars, 
watch,  jewels  and  pocketbook  vanished.  Her 
unpaid  hotel  bill  loomed  before  her.  She 
was  not  as  fortunate  as  the  other  guests  of 
the  hotel  who  could  wait  for  further  remit- 
tances to  be  financially  sound  again.  Every 
dollar  she  possessed  was  gone.  Would  her 
previous  benefactor  come  to  her  rescue?  She 
couldn't  hope  for  that. 

The  first  person  to  notice  her  seeming 
nervousness  was  Jimmy,  whose  pleadings  were 
in  vain.  She  concluded  she  couldn't  tell  him, 
but  would  face  the  manager  and  explain  her 
loss,  assuring  him  that  she  would  work  in  the 
kitchen  for  her  board  bill.  Jimmy  was  con- 
scious of  a  strange  farewell  when  they  were 
talking  together  later,  and  he  sensed  something 
being  wrong  with  her. 

"I  am  going  to  find  out  what  is  disturbing 
her,"  he  mused,  as  he  walked  around  the 
grounds.  Everywhere  he  went,  the  guests 
would  snicker  as  if  they  possessed  a  secret 
and  wanted  to  tell  him  something. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  demanded  of  a  girl 
whom  he  knew.  "What's  the  joke?"  he 
insisted.  And  she  told  him  about  Nora's 
embarrassment  of  losing  her  money  and  that 
the  manager  had  allowed  her  to  work  in  the 
kitchen  washing  dishes  until  her  board-bill 
was  worked  out. 

Jimmy  whistled  with  a  vibrating  tone.  "In 
the  kitchen !"  he  echoed.  And  back  to  the 
hotel  he  darted. 

Into  the  manager's  office  he  plunged,  and 
dashing  up  to  him,  he  reeled  him  around  the 
room  in  a  whirlwind.  Between  gasps,  the 
manager  told  him  Nora  was  in  the  kitchen. 
In  one  leap,  he  was  there  and  the  chef  told 
him  Nora  had  finished  the  day's  dishes  and 
was  outside  the  hotel  somewhere. 

He  madly  rushed  to  their  favorite  nook  and 
found  Nora  sitting  there  with  her  hands 
folded  under  her  chin  in  deep  thought. 

"Nora!"  he  cried,  "I'm  so  glad  I  found  you. 
Why  didn't  vou  tell  me  you  had  lost  your 
money  and  needed  some  to  pay  your  hotel 
expenses — I  would  have  gladly  paid  it  for  you. 
Here,  take  this  money  and  square  up  with  the 
manager,  and  never  go  into  the  kitchen  again." 
And  his  voice  was  almost  stern. 

"You  are  so  good  to  me,"  she  said,  in  a 
manner  that  controlled  his  feverish  haste.  "I 
must  leave  tonight  and  return  to  my  work — 
my  vacation  is  at  an  end." 

Jimmy  took  her  two  hands.  Under  his  warm 
pressure  her  face  took  on  a  glow  of  reddish 
hue. 

"You  are  only  beginning  a  vacation.  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me  to  a  little  bungalow  I  have 
planned  for  you.  Dad  has  coaxed  me  to  join 
him  in  business  and  I  have  consented  and 
there  is  a  big  future  ahead  of  me.  Won't  you 
play  the  leading  role  as  they  do  in  the 
movies  ?" 

Her  wistful  look  spoke  the  answer,  and 
Jimmy  slipped  his  arm  around  Nora,  drew  her 
to  him  and  kissed  her.  The  manner  in  which 
she  turned  her  head  to  him  and  nestled  it 
against  his  shoulder,  plainly  proved  that  she 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  was  fully  in 
accord  with  the  proceedings,  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  two  sat  there  for  a  long  time  for 
the  final  close-up,  as  they  do  in  the  "movies.'- 
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This  University  discovery  is  the  most  important  health  invention  of 
the  century.  It  remakes  and  rejuvenates  the  Human  Body.  It  pro- 
duces normal  spines.  It  frees  impinged  and  irritated  nerves,  corrects 
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THE  man  who  deliberately  marries  a  good,  pure,  wholesome  woman,  knowing  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  is  not  100%'  perfect,  that  he  has  abused  Nature,  and 
is  otherwise  unfit  to  be  the  father  of  those  innocent  souls  he  is  about  to  bring  into 
the  world,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  Man — unworthy  to  be  a  Citizen  of  this  great 
Xation — unworthy  of  happiness  or  financial  success — he  actually  commits  the  worst 
crime  known  to  Civilization,  because  he  abuses  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  woman 
he  pretends  to  love  and  who  confides  in  him  and  places  her  future  in  his  hands — 
because  it  is  the  progeny  of  just  such  beasts  that  are  filling  our  hospitals,  our  jails 
and  our_  asylums— DON'T  DO  IT,  MY  BROTHER.  DON'T  DO  IT— come  to  me, 
confide  in  me  and  I  will  make  you  worthy  of  the  best  woman  in  the  world — worthy 
of  the  deepest  respect  of  your  fellow  man.  I  will  build  you  up  so  that  you  can  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  say,  "I  am  a  Man — 100%   man." 

To  Err  Is  Human  and  to  Correct 
These  Errors  Is  Manly 

The  man  who  admits  he  has  physical  defects  has  taken  his  first  step  toward  manhood  and  honesty, 
but  he  must  not  stop  there ;  he  must  see  to  it  that  he  gets  good  competent  advice  and  attention,  and 
to  do  this  he  must  go  to  the  one  who  can  prove  by  his  own  physical  condition,  that  he  is  ABLE  to 
REALLY  give  him  THAT  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  and  PHYSIQUE  he  desires— GO  TO  A 
MAN  who  practices  what  he  preaches — I  AM  THAT  MAN :  I  built  myself  up  first.  I  experi- 
mented with  my  own  body,  until  I  made  myself  what  I  am  today,  what  those  competent  to  judge  say 
I  am,  "The  living  illustration  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  form,  according  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard." I  don't  care  a  rap  what  has  caused  your  present  unfitness,  whether  you  have  been  brought 
to  your  rundown  physically  unfit  condition  by  your  own  indiscretions,  your  own  folly,  or  whether 
it  has  been  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  you  have  no  control.  I  WILL  REBUILD  YOU. 
I  WILL  MAKE  A  MAN  OF  YOU,  NOT  A  SO  %  MAN,  but  a  Man— A  100%  MAN.  I  accom- 
plish all  this  in  Nature's  own  way.  NO  DRUGGING.  NO  MEDICINES,  NO  FADS  OF  ANY 
KIND.  Simple  scientific  instructions  added  to  the  proper  method  of  living,  and  what's  more,  I 
guarantee  you  that  I  will  accomplish  all  I  undertake,  and  I  won't  undertake  what  I  cannot 
accomplish. 

The  Strongfort  Course  of  Instructions 

will  in  no  way  interfere  with  your  occupation  or  plans.  You  may  follow  your  daily  calling,  no 
matter  what  that  calling  may  be;  even  if  you  attend  school  or  college,  my  instructions  will  not 
interfere  with  your  studies  in  any  way  whatsoever.  And  what  is  more,  you  can  follow  to  the 
letter,  the  Strongfort  System  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
in  it,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  Gymnasium. 

Now  Be  Honest  With  Yourself 

Get  in  line  with  the  men  worth  while.  Make  work  and  living  a  pleasure,  not  a  bore.  Confidentially, 
mark  your  physical  trouble  on  coupon  below,  and  believe  me,  I  will  tell  you  frankly  just  what 
you  should  do,  just  what  I  can  do,  so  that  you  can  honestly  face  the  world  as  a  man,  so  that 
when  you  see  your  little  ones  playing  aTound  your  fireside,  you  can  proudly  feel  that  you  did 
everything  you  possibly  could,  to  bring  them  into  the  world  physically  perfect.  Don't  ever  for- 
get, all  the  world  loves  manly  men;  women  look  up  to  and  truly   love  them — men   admire   them. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  thin,  emaciated  fellow — one  who  shakes  hands  with  you  as  though  his 
wrist  were  broken?  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  man  amount  to  anything?  NOW  GET  BUSY — 
DO  NOT  DELAY  ONE  SINGLE  DAY. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  declared  that  Strongfort  is 

unquestionably  the  finest  specimen  of  physical 

development  ever  seen." 


Remember,  by  writing  to  me,  you  in  no  way 
obligate  yourself  to  accept  my  instructions,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  I  will  give  you  solid,  fearless 
advice  that  will  be  many  times  worth  the  few 
minutes  it  took  you  to  write  me.  Without  another 
moment's  hesitation  cross  the  free  consultation 
coupon  herewith  opposite  what  you  consider  to  be 
your  main  ailment,  sign  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address  written  plainly  thereon.  You 
will  hear  from  me  at  once,  and  you  will  hear  something  well  worth  while. 

GET  THIS  BOOK— IT'S  FREE! 

If  you  will  send  me  three  2c  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses,  I  will  forward  free  my 
book,  "PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND 
MENTAL  ENERGY."    You  should  not  be  without  it.     It  contains  many  truthful  facts 

and  helpful  hints. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

912  Strongfort  Institute  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 

Mr.  Lionel  Strongfort.  Newark.  N.  J. — Please 
send  me  your  book  "PROMOTION  AND  CON- 
SERVATION OF  HEALTH.  STRENGTH  AND 
MENTAL  ENERGY."  for  postage  for  which  I 
enclose  three  2c  stamps.  I  have  marked  (X) 
before  the  subject  in  which  I  am  interested. 
..Colds  ..Insomnia  ..Poor  Memory      (912) 

..Catarrh       ..Youthful  Errors  ..Rheumatism 
..Asthma       ..Vital  Losses      ..Gastritis 
..Obesity       __lmpotency         ..Heart  Weakness 
—Headache    -_ShortWind 
--Thinness     ..Flat  Feet 
..Rupture      ..Stomach 
..Lumbago  Disorders 

..Neuritis       ..Constipation 
..Neuralgia    ..Biliousness 
..Flat  Chest  ..Torpid  Liver 
..Deformity   ..Indigestion 
(Describe)  ..Nervousness 


.Poor  Circulation 
.Skin  Disorders 
.Despondency 
Round  Shoulders 
.Lung  Troubles 
-Increased  Height 
-Stoop  Shoulders 
-Muscular  Development 
-Great  Strength 


Name 

Age Occupation  . 

Street 


City 


-State . 
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For  You  and  For  Me 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


too  quickly  for  my  complete  satisfaction.  Some- 
how I  feel  that  if  you  will  go  to  Mr.  "Blank"  and 
tell  him  what  you  have  told  me  he  will  probably 
return  your  scrap  of  paper  and  consider  himself 
well  rid  of  so  disloyal  and  ungrateful  a  specimen 
of  humanity. 

You  admit  that  you  were  glad  to  accept  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week  in  order  that  you  might  learn 
your  art  from  a  maestro.  I  might  tell  you  that  in 
my  own  company  we  never  pay  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  assistant  camera-men,  so  I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  particularly  to  be  pitied  for 
receiving  ten  dollars  more. 

You  were  willing  to  become  head  camera-man 
at  more  than  twice  that  sum  and  were  most 
probably  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  a  three-year  contract.  If  you  hadn't 
been,  I  am  convinced,  even  from  the  little  I  know 
of  you,  that  you  would  never  have  signed  an 
agreement  that  bound  not  only  you,  but  Mr. 
"Blank"  as  well. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  letter  in  question  without  seeing  it, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  really  wish  to  evade 
your  obligations  in  the  matter  you  will  find  some 
means  of  escape  legally  or  illegally  and  still 
remain,  paradoxically,  within  the  law. 

For  instance,  you  might  repay  Mr.  "Blank's" 
interest  and  help  by  "having  something  happen"  to 
your  camera  or  your  negative  every  now  and 
then.  He  will  find  such  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence more  than  over-balance  your  other  virtues, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  depart.  Oh  !  There 
are  numerous  and  devilish  things  that  your  fertile 
imagination  will  doubtless  suggest  to  you. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  like  moralizing  with  you,  and 
yet  I  am  constrained  to  advise  you  to  play  the 
man,  and  fulfill  your  agreement,  not  because  of  a 
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bond  that  you  may  or  may  not  have  signed,  but 
because  you  gave  your  word,  and  to  an  American 
that  spells  absolute  good  faith,  a  faith  that  is  not 
influenced  by  a  matter  of  a  signature  or  the  lack 
of  it. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

Is  it  true  that  you  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
country  in  vaudeville,  and  if  so,  will  you  please 
be  sure  and  come  to  Minneapolis?  This  doesn't 
mean  that  you  have  left  the  screen  for  good,  does 
it?  A  girl  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  it  did.  I 
don't  believe  it. 

— Louise  Clayton,  Minneapolis. 

My  Dear  Miss  Clayton  : 

It  is  true  that  I  am  making  a  tour  of  the  larger 
American  cities.  At  present  my  list  does  not 
include  Minneapolis,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  added  later.  My  tour  in  vaudeville  does 
not  mean  at  all  that  I  am  tired  of  or  do  not  care 
to  make  any  further  pictures,  but  as  you  probably 
have  read  elsewhere,  the  doctors  have  been  urging 
me  for  the  last  two  years  to  take  a  long  rest  away 
from  the  studio  lights.  Last  year  at  the  termina- 
tion of  my  contract  I  decided  to  take  their  advice, 
and  I  started  rehearsals  of  my  play  for  the  legiti- 
mate stage.  During  the  fourth  week  of  rehearsals, 
it  was  in  December,  I  was  laid  up  with  influenza 
and  pneumonia.  After  my  convalescence  it  was 
considered  too  late  in  the  season  to  continue  with 
the  production,  and  it  was  decided  to  postpone  it 
until  next  fall.  Then  so  many  letters  began  to 
arrive  from  the  cities  that  I  had  expected  to  visit 
with  "The  Eighth  Sin,"  complaining  that  I  had 
broken  faith  with  my  public,  that  I  decided  on 
making  a  recital  tour  of  those  cities  who  seemed 
most  anxious  to  have  me.  I  have  already  visited 
Washington,  New  York — for  five  weeks — Provi- 
dence, Montreal,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buf- 
falo. Toronto,  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  remain 
to  be  played  before  my  departure  for  Europe. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  all  my  thirteen  years' 
experience  on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen  I  have 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


IN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance  is 
an  absolute  necessityif  you  expect  to  make  the  most  out 
of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  for  your  own  self-satisfaction,  which  is 
alone  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world 
in  general  judging  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your 
"looks"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all  times. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist  H64  Ackerman  Bldg.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Permit   no   one   to   see   you  looking   otherwise;    it  wil 

injure  your  welfare  1  Upon  the  impression  you  constantly 
make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life.  Which  is 
to  be  your  ultimate  destiny  ?  My  new  Nose-Shaper, 
"Trados"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  with- 
out operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant 
and  does  not  interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation,  being 
worn  at  night. 
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Exquisite  Daintiness 

is  necessary1  to  e^ery*  Ionian  \0ho  'wears  the  skeer  georgette 
and  organdie  blouses  or  fke  sleeveless  dancing  frocks 
decreed  k$  Fashion.      Ske  must  remote  fke  kair  from 
ker  arm-pits  to  be  modest  or  well  groomed. 
X-Bazin  provides  the   simple,    comfortable,    -womanly 
way  of  eliminating  hair  from  the  lip,  arms,  or  arm-pits, 
in  five  minutes— just  as  soap  and  water  dissolve  and 
remove  soot,  leaving  the  skin  smooth,  soft  and  white. 

50c  and  $1 .00  at  drug  and  department  stores,  or  we  wit!  mail  it  direct 
on  receipt  of  price  in  U.  S.  A.  75c  and  $1 .  50  elsewhere. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc., 222  ^w^Sric  treet 

Wffff  Famous  French 
EIULI»]lepilatory  Powder 
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never  passed  so  happy  a  time.  I  am  sorry  when 
Sunday  night  arrives  to  take  me  on  from  one 
town  to  another.  My  audience,  among  which 
have  been  a  very  goodly  number  of  my  screen 
friends,  have  put  new  warmth  and  happiness  into 
my  heart.  I  shall  never  believe  the  assertion 
again  that  the  American  public  is  a  fickle  one.  I 
have  been  in  America  for  seven  years,  and  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  I  have  met  during  the 
past  few  weeks  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  my 
collection.     I  am  very,  very  happy,  indeed. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  get  that 
poem  about  the  baby  which  you  recited  at  Keith's 
Theatre  in  Washington?  I  have  a  little  son  who 
will  soon  be  asking  me  just  the  question  that  that 
poem  answers  so  clearly.  I  did  not  catch  the 
name  of  it,  so  will  you  please  tell  me?  And 
oblige. 

— Mrs.  Walsh,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Walsh  : 

The  title  of  the  poem  is,  "To  a  Child  Who 
Enquires."  It  is  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a 
graphophone  record  which  I  made  some  time  ago 
for  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company.  Any 
dealer  who  supplies  Columbia  records  can  furnish 
you  with  one. 

Dear  Madame  Petrova  : 

Would  you  please  let  me  have  the  words  of  the 
poem  which  you  wrote  for  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
which  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  one  of 
the  picture  magazines.  I  can't  remember  the 
name  of  the  magazine  or  the  month  in  which  it 
appeared  or  I  would  not  trouble  you. 

— Esther  Mathewson,  Detroit. 

My  Dear  Miss  Mathewson  : 
The  poem  for  which  you  inquire  is  as  follows: 
TO  A  JESTER 
The  jester  sighed  as  laughter  filled  the  air 
And  bitterly  he  bowed  his  humble  thanks, 
Musing  how  very  great  he  might  have  been 
In  Shakespeare's  roles.     A  great  tragedian 
Had  given  place  to  what?     A  low  comedian. 
Instead  of  tears,  he  made  the  public  laugh. 

A  wondrous  headstone  marks  a  new-made  grave 
And  passing  there  I  asked,  "Who  lies  beneath? 
Why  so  magnificent  a  monument? 
Was    he   some    hero,    statesman,    benefactor    of 

mankind 
Who  hath  set  up  his  rest?"     They  told  me,  "No! 
He  made  the  public  laugh." 

— Olga  Petrova. 


A  Romantic  Career 

{Continued  from  page  51) 


which  he  hopes  to  use  again  as  a  director 
of  photoplays  at  no  distant  date. 

Not  relishing  the  responsibilities  of  a  pro- 
ducer, in  spite  of  his  success  as  one,  the  next 
season  Mr.  Heyes  followed  Frank  Worthing 
in  "Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram,"  playing  the 
part  Mr.  Worthing  created.  His  next  engage- 
ment enabled  Mr.  Heyes  to  create  the  role 
of  Truxton  King  in  the  play  of  that  name, 
which  had  a  successful  New  York   run. 

Before  deciding  to  try  his  luck  with  motion- 
pictures,  Mr.  Heyes'  last  stage  engagement 
was  when  he  was  featured  on  tour  in  "The 
Man  on  the  Box." 

But  as  a  photoplay  actor,  Mr.  Heyes  has 
met  with  even  better  success  than  he  had  on 
the  stage,  not  having  been  idle  a  single  week 
during  the  three  years  he  has  now  appeared 
in  the  silent  drama,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  refuses  to  sign  contracts  and  is  always 
engaged  for  the  picture  only.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heyes,  having 
already  played  in  four  hundred  different 
stage  productions,  and  portrayed  every  con- 
ceivable character — and  nationality — and  age, 
can  handle  any  role  that  is  given  to  him  with 
the  ease  of  a  past  master,  his  youth  notwith- 
standing, and  the  audience  recognizes  his  skill 
instantly  and  appreciates  it. 


June,  igig 
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Adelaide  Foy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  is  true  that  Mary  Pickford  is  dead.  Has 
Pearl  White  played  in  other  pictures  than  serials? 
How  can  she  be  reached?  Won't  you  please  put 
an  article  about  her,  even  in  short,  in  your  mag- 
azine? She  is  my  ideal  and  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about   her. 

No,  Mary  Pickford  is  not  dead ;  she  is  just  as 
much  alive  as  ever.  When  she  was  ill  with  the 
influenza  it  was  reported  that  she  had  died,  but  the 
report  had  no  foundation.  Pearl  White  has  played 
in  pictures  other  than  serials,  but  she  specializes 
more  in  the  serial  release.  She  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  Pathe  Exchange,  2<,  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  your  letter  will  be  forwarded. 
An  article  on  Pearl  White  is  being  prepared  for 
a  coming  number  of  the  Photo-Play  Journal,  and  we 
ask  your  indulgence  until  this  appears,  since  our 
limit  of  space  for  this  department  will  not  permit 
any   lengthy    replies. 

Harvey  C,  Ontario:  Please  tell  me  in  your  next 
issue  Wm.   S.   Hart's  correct  address   for  letters. 

Letters  for  Mr.  Hart  should  be  sent  to  12 15  Bates 
Avenue,  Hollywood,   California. 

Bushman-Bayne  Admirer,  San  Juan,  R.  R.:  Will 
you  please  tell  me  all  you  know  about  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  X.  Bushman?  Where  is  Clara  Kimball 
Young  now  working?  What  picture  did  Caruso  play 
in   recently? 

y/e  regret  that  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  tell  all  we  know  concerning  the  Bushmans,  but 
if  you  will  review  your  earlier  issues  of  Photo-Play 
Journal  j .  a  will  find  that  several  articles  have  been 
printed  containing  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
them.  If  you  do  not  have  these  back  numbers, 
we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them.  Clara  Kimball 
Young  is  now  playing  in  her  own  company,  "Cheat- 
ing Cheaters",  being  the  last  picture  she  made  for 
Select   Pictures. 

Henry  Ferguson,  Roanoke,  Va.:  I  saw  where  you 
answer  questions  concerning  silent  drama  stars. 
Will  you  kindly  publish  Miss  Ruth  Roland's  address? 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish 
to  propound  concerning  any  one  engaged  in  the 
motion  industry  as  far  as  space  will  permit.  Miss 
Roland's  latest  address  is  901  Manhattan  Place, 
Los   Angeles,   California. 


N.  J.  F.  (Penman)  Macon,  Ga. :  Please  give  me 
the  name  of  an  actress  who  has  studied  or  is  study- 
ing Greek,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  any  genuine 
Grecian   actress   on   the   screen. 

We  have  never  learned  of  any  one  on  the  screen 
who  is  studying  Greek,  unless  they  are  taking  a 
course  through  a  correspondence  school,  and  if  there 
is  a  Grecian  actress  on  the  screen,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  her  name. 

Grace  M'addock,  Newton,  Mass.:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  Luther  Reed  is  still  writing  sce- 
narios for  Metro  ? 

Lieutenant  Reed  has  been  in  the  military  service 
for  some  time,  and  only  recently  returned  to  resume 
his  duties  in  the  Scenario  Department  of  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation,  which  accounts  for  your  not 
seeing  any  of  his  scenarios  on  the  screen  for  some- 
time  past. 

Marjorie  Qninn,  Wash.:  Is  it  true  that  Antonio 
Moreno   and   Carol   Holliday   are   married? 

Moreno  is  still  unmarried,  and  when  we  last 
heard  from  him  he  gave  us  no  intimation  that 
he  contemplated  embarking  on  the  sea  of  matri- 
mony— at    least    not    at    present. 

Ruth  Watson,  New  York  City:  Please  give  me 
some  information  regarding  "Links  of  Destiny",  and 
tell  me  who  has  been  selected  to  play  the  leading 
role   and   also    the   name    of   the   producers. 

Peggy  Shanor  will  be  featured  in  "Links  of 
Destiny",  which  is  a  six-reel  drama,  now  being 
made  by  the  Gold  Coin  Film  Comoany.  Sydney 
Golden  will  direct  the  feature.  Miss  Shanor  has 
been  making  rapid  strides  during  the  past  year  and 
her  work  shows   a  marked   advance  in   artistry. 

Cornelia,  Chicago,  III.:  Please  give  me  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  Eugene  O'Brien  and  Bert  Lytell, 
where  they  live,  with  whom  they  are  now  playing 
and  if  they  are  married?  Why  can't  O'Brien  and 
Norma    Talmadge    play    together    again  ? 

If  you  refer  to  back  numbers  of  our  magazine, 
under  the  caption  of  "Interesting  Facts  About  the 
Clan  That  Acts,"  you  will  find  that  we  have  given 
considerable  information  concerning  the  stars  above 
mentioned,  and  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  any  infor- 
mation   you    desire.       If    you    desire    any    particular 


fact  regarding  them,  specify  same  in  your  next 
letter.  As  to  why  O'Brien  and  Norma  Talmadge 
do  not  play  together  again,  this  has  only  been  the 
case  lately,  as  heretofore  they  have  played  in  many 
dramas.  Perhans  their  managers  could  enlighten 
you  as  to  their  present  plans,  and  if  you  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  this  duo  plav  together,  it  is  your 
privilege  as  a  fan  and  admirer  to  express  your 
wish   to    them. 

R.  M.  Morris,  Dallas:  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  a  list  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  which 
Franklyn    Farnum    has    played  ? 

Franklyn  Farnum,  the  Bluebird  Star,  has  played 
in  the  following:  "The  Empty  Cab."  "Fast  Com- 
pany," "The  Fighting  Grin,"  "$5,000  Reward,"  "The 
Scarlet  Car,"  "The  Winged  Mystery,"  "Anything 
Once"    and    "Stormy   Knight". 

Margaret  W .,  Garden  City,  L.  I. :  Please  tell  me 
the  age  of  Dick  Barthelmess,  Mary  Pickford,  Lillian 
and  Dorothy  Gish,  and  who  played  opposite  Miss 
Clark  in  "Prunella." 

Dick  Barthelmess  is  twenty-four,  Mary  Pickford 
twenty-six,  Lillian  Gish  twenty-three  and  Dorothy 
twenty-one.  Jules  Raucourt  played  opposite  Mar- 
guerite   Clark    in    "Prunella." 

An  Ohio  Musician :  Will  you  please  tell  me 
through  your  columns  who  it  was  played  the  part 
of  the  father  in  "Virtuous  Wives",  in  which  Anita 
Stewart  was   featured : 

We  do  not  recall  anyone  playing  the  part  of  the 
father.  The  man  to  whom  you  refer  must  have  been 
the  elderly  husband  playing  opposite  to  Mrs.  DeWolf 
Honner.  That  role  was  played  by  Edwin  Arden, 
who    formerly    played    on    the    legitimate    stage. 

Petrova  Admirer  :  I  have  not  seen  Mme.  Petrova 
on  the  screen  lately,  and  have  since  heard  that 
she  has  returned  to  the  stage.  Can  you  tell  me 
where   she    is    now    located? 

Mme.  Petrova  has  not  been  on  the  screen  for  a 
few  months  past.  At  present  she  is  playing  in 
vaudeville  on  Keith's  Circuit.  She  played  in  Phila- 
delphia Easter  Week  to  a  capacity  house  at  each 
performance.  She  anticipates  returning  to  filmdom 
within  a  few  months. 
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Every  photoplay  fan  is  familiar  with  the 
"ghost"  in  the  pictures — it  is  caused  by  an 
imperfect  adjustment  of  the  carbons  in  the 
projection  machine  lamp.  It  is  a  green  arc- 
shaped  spectre  that  creeps  upon  the  screen 
and  spoils  the  picture.  It  is  very  annoying. 
But  here  is  a  new  ghost  in  the  pictures,  one 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  delight,  for  as  it  turns 
out,  it  is  no  ghost  at  all  and  goes  to  prove 
how  easily  one  may  be  deceived  into  believing 
they  behold  something  supernatural.  This  new 
ghost  made  his  debut  in  the  Thomas  H.  Ince 
photoplay,  "The  Haunted  Bedroom,"  in  which 
Enid  Bennett  was  starred.  The  creator  of  this 
being,  who  will  mystify,  thrill  and  then 
convince  you,  is  C.  Gardner  Sullivan,  famous 
writer  of  scenarios.  He  has  created  a  story 
that  promises  to  become  a  classic  of  the 
screen,  just  as  in  literature  have  come  down 
through  the  ages  such  writings  as  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "The  House  on  the  Brain" ;  Daniel 
De  Foe's,  "The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal"; 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Wandering  Willie's 
Tale" ;  Charles  Dickens'  "The  Haunted  Man," 
and,  Captain  Marryat's  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," to  say  nothing  of  Shakespeare's  ghosts 
in  "Hamlet"  and  "King  Lear." 


^ 


The  interest  in  this  screen  story  is  that  Miss 
Bennett,  as  the  girl  newspaper  reporter,  sets 
out  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  an  existing  ghost, 
though  the  wierd  spectre  has  been  seen  by 
many  people  and  is  finally  seen  by  her.  She 
proves  to  all  the  believers  in  supernatural 
apparitions  that  the  ghost  is  in  reality  human 
flesh  and  blood  and  solves  the  reason  for  his 
moving  about  so  mysteriously. 

To  photograph  this  ghost,  so  it  would  appear 
like  a  spectre  from  beyond  and  yet  move  so 
that  in  his  final  materialization  every  act 
would  bear  analysis,  was  the  difficult  task 
assigned  to  Director  Fred  Niblo.  To  accom- 
plish this,  required  exploration  into  new  fields 
of  light  effects.  No  thicks  in  the  camera  were 
used,  for  these  would  not-  be  obvious  to  the 
spectator  in  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  The 
figure  disappears  as  though  it  faded  into  thin 
air  and  yet  this  seemingly  impossible  feat  is 
explained  in  a  clever  manner  by  the  girl 
reporter,  who  chased  the  ghost  to  his  lair. 

This  screen  story  ought  to  do  a  lot  to 
eliminate  fear  of  darkness  by  women  and 
children.  It  shows  how  natural  are  the  sights 
and  the  noises  of  the  night  that  usually  raise 


the  hair  of  those  who  have  yielded  to  super- 
stition. This  is  a  ghost  story  that  turns  the 
laugh  on  the  believers  in  ghosts — it  even  allays 
the  fears  of  the  colored  man  who  wouldn't 
admit  he  feared  ghosts,  but  said :  "A  ghost 
jest  naturally  peeves  me  into  onreasonable 
anger." 


DIVERSION 
When  the  folks  'round  the  house  seem  all 

out  of  sorts,  and  you're  wishin'  for 

somewhere  to  go, 
Just  step  'round  the  corner  to  that  haven  of 

rest,  known  as  the  "Movie  Shozv." 
You  will  find  consolation,  contentment  and 

pleasure,    and    heaps    of    enjoyment 

there. 
It  costs  just  a  dime,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 

find  that  it  drives  away  trouble  and 

care. 
Spend  an  hour  or  so  there,  travel  far  and 

wide,  see  your  favorite  idol  portray 
Scenes  and  emotions  you  love  best  of  all, 

and  on  leaving  I  am  sure  you  zvill  say: 
"Yes,  I'm  feeling  much  better,  'twas  well 

worth  the  price,"  but  please  tell  me 

this,  if  you  know, 
How  did  folks  ever  manage  their  troubles 

to   bear,   before    there   came   "Movie 

Shoiv?" 

— Beatrice  Whalen. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  with  Max  Karger 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


telephone  bell,  into  which  the  interviewer  had 
surreptitiously  inserted  a  wad  of  paper  to  cut 
off  the  outside  and  annoying  world.  The  buzz- 
ing ceased  and  Karger  went  on : 

"Clean  dramas,  that's  what  we  want.  Big, 
brainy,  interesting  stories,  that's  what  we  need, 
and  we're  getting  them,  and  we'll  get  more 
of  them,  for  the  world's  alive  to  pictures  and 
the  brains  of  the  world  are  concentrating  on 
the  possibilities  of  pictures." 

The  huzzing  was  resumed  and  the  ruse  was 
discovered.  A  new  talk  began  on  the  wire 
and  there  was  a  chance  for  analysis.  The 
result  reads : 

A  large,  well  shaped  head,  well  equipped 
with  waving  brown  hair,  preserved  as  a  tribute 
to  the  days  of  the  violin.  A  broad  forehead 
with  the  humps  of  perception  well  developed. 
Clean  eyes,  with  the  wrinkles  of  humor  at 
the  corners,  high  cheek  bones,  well  shaped 
ones,  sharp  white  teeth  and  a  belligerent  chin. 
The  brow  of  a  poet,  the  jaw  of  a  pugilist. 
A  manner  alternately  mild  or  fierce,  calm  or 
intense,  a  pleasant,  persuasive  voice,  soothing 
in  cajolery,  loud  and  sturdy  in  argument. 
A  thick-set  body,  strong  and  radiating  vitality. 
And  last  of  all,  hands  most  unusual  of  all 
because  equal  to  the  delicacies  of  music  and 
big  enough  for  a  tree  chopper. 

Karger  again  hung  up  the  'phone  receiver. 

"You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you?  There  really 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  quiet  hour  in  motion 
picture    making. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  art,  motion  pictures 
have  advanced  amazingly.  They  are  better 
in  every  way.  They  are  better  because  the 
public  is  becoming  more  sophisticated  and 
therefore  more  critical.  The  public  taste  has 
improved  and  the  producer,  quick  to  note  this 
improvement,  strives  to  satisfy  it. 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  things  in  the  artis- 
tic development  of  American  screen  produc- 
tions has  been  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
director.  He  came  to  us  steeped  in  the  artistic 
traditions  of  the  old  world.  He  knew  his  old 
masters. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  American  director 
had  a  strong  sense  of  drama  and  a  technique 
thoroughly  original  and  well  adapted  to  our 
style  of  pictures.  For  instance,  the  close-up 
was  his,  the  American  foreground  shot  and 
the  cutJback.  He  had  something  to  learn,  how- 
ever, in  his  composition.  Here  the  foreigner 
excelled.  He  could  film  scenes  that  looked  like 
great  paintings. 

"And  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  American' 
director  to  adopt  and  apply  the  foreigner's 
bag  of  tricks.  All  of  which  has  helped  the 
photoplay  of  this  country. 

"The  public  is  demanding  an  increasingly 
higher  grade,"  then  with  a  weary  smile,  "and 
it's  increasingly  hard  to  find  them. 

"The  trite  themes  have  all  been  done.  We 
have  to  picturize  new  stories,  big,  human 
stories,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 
After  a  war  of  more  than  four  years  the 
commonplace  finds  no  place  in  the  world's 
perspective. 

"Suppose  we  say  the  magazines.  I  know, 
as  does  every  other  man  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures,  that  this  field  is 
constantly  being  combed  for  new  material. 
We  maintain  large  staffs  of  readers  who  do 
nothing  else  but  scan  the  periodicals  for  new 
stories,  big  stories  that  are  unusual  and  at 
the  same  time  adapted  to  the  technique  of  the 
screen. 

"Occasionally  there  is  such  a  story  in  the 
magazines.     But  the  demand  is  one  hundred 
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times  greater  than  the  supply.  That  particular 
story  is  snapped  up  by  one  lucky  producing 
company  and  ninety-nine  others  are  left  in 
the  cold.  Or,  going  farther  back,  some  com- 
panies contract  with  successful  magazine 
writers  for  a  first  chance  at  their  stuff  even 
before  it  appears  in  print — reading  carbon 
copies  of  the  author's  original  manuscript. 
And  still  the  hungry  maw  of  the  industry  is 
unappeased.  Suppose  we  turn  to  the  libraries. 
We  find  that  all  the  novels  and  plays  that 
would  make  pictures  have  been  done.  Or 
else  we  find  that  some  novel  or  play  that  is 
highly  recommended  by  well-wishing  friends 
is  just  a  novel  or  a  play;  it  won't  do  for  pic- 
tures. Either  it  relies  for  its  punch  on  dia- 
logue, which  cannot  be  translated  into  action, 
or  else  loses  its  effectiveness  when  so  trans- 
lated, or  the  story  is  too  daring  to  get  past 
the   censors. 

"Therefore,  let  carping  critics  of  the  screen 
remember  that  it  is  no  easier  for  the  producer 
to  find  a  great,  original  theme  than  it  was  for 
the  scriptural  camel  to  negotiate  the  eye  of 
the  needle. 

"Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  quality 
of  stories  has  improved,  but  this  has  been 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  unremitting 
toil,  with  days  and  nights  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  producer." 

As  he  spoke,  Director  General  Karger  was 
thumbing  the  manuscript  of  a  picture  story, 
a  synopsis  of  thirty  pages  of  closely  typed 
matter.  Beneath  it  were  at  least  a  dozen 
others,  all  of  which  Karger  was  willing,  nay, 
anxious,  to  peruse  with  the  zest  of  a  blood- 
hound following  a  fresh  scent. 

"Do  you  think  we  are  getting  better  acting 
on  the  screen?"  he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Karger.  "We  are  getting 
better  acting  for  the  reason  that  the  silent 
drama  is  attracting  more  and  more  the  art 
of  the  great  players  of  the  legitimate  stage. 
Those  who  were  reluctant  at  first  to  appear 
before  the  camera,  have  now  realized  its  tre- 
mendous influence  and  potentialities,  and  none 
is  too  great  or  too  renowned  to  stand  aloof 
from  this  new  art  of  the  cinema. 

"There  has  also  been  a  great  advance  in 
the  staging  of  photoplays.  Our  technical  work 
is  better.  We  are  building  settings  with  more 
attention  to  detail  than  ever  before  and  quite 
regardless  of  the  cost.  We  are  going  to  the 
ultimate  extreme  to  insure  authenticity  and  the 
illusion  of  absolute  reality.  And  of  course,  in 
California  we  can  get  virtually  any  natural 
setting  that  could  be  required. 

"There  still  remains  one  important  phase  of 
picture  making  that  offers  the  widest  field  for 
improvement.  That  is  the  writing  of  sub- 
titles. Much  has  been  done  to  better  them, 
but  they  are  still  a  long  way  from  perfection. 

"The  sub-title  and  the  spoken  title  frequently 
will  spell  success  or  failure  for  a  production. 
This  is  especially  true  of  comedies.  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  write  dramatic  titles,  although 
even  these  require  the  greatest  care  and  con- 
tinuity of  ideas.  The  motion  picture  industry 
has  its  arms  flung  wide  to  receive  the  man 
who  can  write  light,  subtly  clever  titles  to  link 
up  the  kaleidoscopic  and  fleeting  action  of  a 
comedy." 

The  interviewer  withdrew  to  give  others  a 
chance  to  heckle,  bother,  presume  upon  and 
drive  to  distraction  the  great  human  dynamo 
who  has  presided  over  the  destinies  of  fifty 
big  Metro  feature  pictures  and  who  is  today 
as  young,  as  fresh,  as  strong  and  as  cheerful 
as  when  he  left  the  quiet  paths  of  other  pur- 
suits for  the  maelstrom  of  the  movies. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  Mr.  Karger 
has  not  only  selected  the  stories,  plays,  and 
books  for  over  90  Metro  and  Screen  Classics, 
Inc.  productions,  in  addition  to  many  other 
manuscripts  for  future  use  of  these  companies, 
but  has  supervised  the  casting,  general  work, 
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cutting  and  assembling  of  the  pictures. 
Between  times  he  wrote  the  novel  "The  Great 
Victory,  Wilson  or  the  Kaiser,  The  Fall  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,"  from  which  the  Screen 
Classics,  Inc.,  picture  was  made.  This  Marshal 
Foch  of  pictures  is  truly  a  human  dynamo. 


Hitting  the  High  Spots 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


any  speed  if  nothing  went  wrong.  I  had  Guy 
Oliver,  of  our  own  stock  company,  as  my 
mechanician.  Guy  is  not  a  mechanician  in 
real  life,  hut  he  drives  a  car  and  knows  some- 
thing about  motors. 

"When  we  started,  I  just  shut  my  teeth 
together  and  started  out  to  break  a  few  records 
on  my  own  account.  It  wasn't  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  make  such  high  speed,  but  some- 
how I  felt  that  as  long  as  I  was  doing  a  road 
race  picture  I  might  as  well  get  the  fun  out 
of  it — the  thrill — as  well  as  the  effect. 

"I  kept  piling  on  the  juice  and  the  way 
our  boat  went,  I  imagine  there  wasn't  much 
difference  between  it  and  air  traveling.  I  don't 
think  I  realized  at  the  time  just  how  fast  we 
were  going.  I  knew  of  course,  but  a  few  miles 
one  way  or  the  other  when  you've  passed  the 
century  mark,  don't  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  so  far  as  the  sensation  is  concerned. 

"I  knew  Guy  was  hanging  on  for  dear  life, 
expecting  every  minute  to  go  into  the  ditch. 
But  I  kept  my  eyes  glued  down  the  stretch 
and  my  hands  were  busy  with  the  wheel.  Lord, 
how  we  did  go.  The  wind  almost  took  my 
breath.  The  scenery  was  a  streak  of  mingled 
green  and  brown.  I  couldn't  see  the  grand 
stand  and  the  people  in  it,  though  I  knew  my 
leading  woman,  Ann  Little,  Theodore  Roberts, 
and  others  were  there,  breathlessly  waiting 
for  something  to  happen. 

"Nothing  did — though  we  took  some  big 
chances,  I  expect.  When  it  was  over,  a  cheer 
went  up  from  the  crowd  and  I  got  out  of  the 
car.  I  wasn't  nervous — hadn't  been  for  a 
minute,  but  there  was  a  mad  exhilaration  in 
my  blood  that  made  me  tingle  as  if  I'd  just 
jumped  into  a  cold  plunge. 

"I'm  glad  I  had  the  chance  to  do  this.  I  feel 
I've  gone  about  as  fast  as  I  care  to  go — yet 
I'd  do  it  again  tomorrow  willingly.  One  thing 
I'm  sure  of — it  is  a  picture  that  will  have  a 
thrill  you  don't  always  get.  I  hope  no  one 
will  think  I  had  any  doubles  or  that  any  of 
the  scenes  were  inserted  or  faked  in  any  way, 
because  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact.  I  drove 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  every  scene  was 
made  expressly  for  the  picture. 

"It  gave  me  a  thrill  afterward  when  I  saw 
the  scenes  screened  in  the  projection  room. 
There  were  moments  when  my  car  looked  like 
a  continuous  streak  across  the  sheet.  Of 
course,  there  a  whole  lot  more  to  the  story 
besides  the  race — but  believe  me,  that  was  the 
most  exciting  experience  I've  ever  had  in  mak- 
ing photoplays." 

James  Cruze,  director  of  the  picture,  is 
delighted  with  the  results. 

"I  set  out  to  make  a  speed  picture,"  he  said, 
"and   I   guess   we've   done   it." 

Ann  Little  declared  she  never  got  a  greater 
thrill  at  a  real  race  or  anywhere  else. 

Theodore  Roberts  enjoyed  watching  the 
scenes,  as  did  everyone  else.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  regular  picnic  for  the  oeople  in  the  pro- 
duction and  for  the  outside  public  which  was 
invited  to   participate   and   form   atmosphere. 
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The  Public  Approves 


Less  than  two  years  ago,  the  Modern  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Books  made 
s  appearance  with  twelve  titles.  It  was  immediately  recognized,  to  quote  the 
eir  York  Time.?,  "as  filling  a  need  that  is  not  quite  covered  by  any  other  publica- 
on  in  the  field  just  now."  The  Dial  hastened  to  say  "The  moderns  put  their  best 
ot  forward  in  the  Modern  Library.  There  is  scarcely  a  title  that  fails  to  awaken 
terest  and  the  series  is  doubly  welcome  at  this  time."  A  week  or  so  after  the 
plication  of  the  first  titles,  the  Independent  wrote :  "The  Modern  Library  is 
lother  step  in  the  very  right  direction  of  putting  good  books  into  inexpensive 
irm."  and  the  clever  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  a  long  review,  eon- 
uded  "The  Modern  Library  astonishes  the  cynical  with  the  excellence  of  its  choice 
f  titles.  You  could  stand  before  a  stack  of  these  books,  shut  your  eyes  and  pick 
lit  the  right  one  every  time."  Despite  the  unanimous  enthusiasm  of  the  fore- 
ost  literary  critics,  we  regarded  the  Modern  Library  as  an  experiment.  In  fact, 
publishing  circles  it  was  considered  impossible  to  continue  the  sale  of  these 
tractive  Hand  Bound  Limp  Croftleather  books,  printed  in  large  clear  typ^  on 
ood  paper,  at  any  price  under  One  Dollar  a  volume.  But  the  large  number  of 
itelligent  book  buyers,  a  much  larger  group  than  is, popularly  supposed  by  the 
arlor  cynic,  has  not  only  made  possible  the  continuation  of  this  fine  series  at  the 
dw  price  of  Seventy  Cents  a  volume,  but  has  enabled  us  to  progressively  make  it 
better  and  more  comprehensive  collection.  There  are  now  Sixty  Four  titles  in 
le  series  and  from  eight  to  twenty  new  ones  are  being  added  each  Spring  and 
all.  And  in  mechanical  excellence  the  books  have  been  constantly  improved — 
orace  Brodzky's  interesting  end  pages  and  decorated  title  pages  in  the  new 
olumes  greatly  add  to  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  these  books. 


Many  distinguished  American  and  foreign  authors  have  said  that  the  Modern 
Library  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  factors  in  American  intellectifal  life. 
Practically  everybody  who  knowr  anything  about  good  books  owns  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  Modern  Library  and  generally  promises  himself  to  own  them  all.',  One 
of  the  largest  book  stores  in  the  country  reports  that  more  copies  of  t'.:e  iftdern 
Library  are  purchased  for  gifts  than  any  other  books  now  being  issued. 

The  sweep  of  world  events  has,  of  course,  been  a  contributing  influence  to  our 
success.  Furposeful  reading  is  taking  the  place  of  miscellaneous  dabbling  in 
literature,  and  the  Modern  Library  is  being  almost  daily  recommended  by  notable 
educators  as  a  representative  library  of  modern  thought.  Many  of  our  titles  are 
being  placed  on  college  lists  for  supplementary. reading ;  they  are  being  continuously 
purchased  by  the  A.  L.  A.  for  Government  camps  and  schools  and  we  venture  to  ' 
predict  that  before  long  a  million  copies  of  the  Modern  Library  will  be  bought  each 
year  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  of  titles  (together  with  the  list  of 
introductions  written  especially  for  the  Modern  Library)  indicates  that  our  use  of 
the  term  "Modern"  does  not  necessarily  mean  written  within  the  last  few  years. 
Voltaire  is  certainly  a  modern  of  moderns,  as  are  Samuel  Butler,  Francois  Villon, 
Theophile   Gautier  and  Francis  Thompson. 

Many  of  the  books  in  the  Modern  Library  are  not  reprints,  but  are  new  books 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  edition.  None  of  them  can  be  had  in  any  such 
convenient  and  attractive  form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  editions  of 
any  of  these  books  at  double  the  price.  They  can  be  purchased  wherever  books 
are  sold  or  you  can  use  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  titles  and  get  them 
from  us. 
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■'American  Beauties 
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owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  their  beautiful  Eyes  adorned  with  long,  luxuriant,  silky 
Eyelashes,  and  perfectly  formed  Eyebrows  —  "those  Fringed  Curtains  which  Veil  the  Eyes", 
and  give  them  that  rare  charm  of  expression,  which  all  women  prize  so  highly,  and  which  is 
so  greatly  admired  by  women  and  men  alike.  If  Nature  has  denied  you  these  Beauty  Aids,  do  not 
despair.      You  may  now  have  them  if  you  will  apply  just  a  little 
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"Remember  the  Full  JV&me- It's  Imitated*i^*^**BBBmEammi 

persistently  for  a  short  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  nourish  and  stimulate  the  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows  in  a  natural 
manner,  thereby  promoting  their  growth  and  adding  beauty  to  the  face.  Results  will  delight  and  amaze  you. 
"Lash-Brow-Ine"  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented  cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless,  tested  and  endorsed  by  the  best 
0heniists  and  beauty  specialists  of  America.  An  invaluable  aid  to  beauty.  Thousands  have  used  it  successfully, 
WSy  not  you? 
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THE  GENUINE.  Remember  the  full  name  "LASH-BROW -INE" 
and  insist  on  getting  it. 


The    Wonderful    SuCCeSS   attained   by    "Lash-Brow-Ine" 
'  has    caused   the    name    to   be 

closely  imitated.  There  is  only  one,  genuine  "Lash-Brow-Ine". 
Look  for  the  picture  of  the  Girl  with  the  Rose  —  same  as  above, 
which  appears  on  every  box.  You  can  identify  genuine  "Lash- 
Brow-Ine"  by  this  picture. 
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